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^1  Tools  of  Excellence 

In  every  discipline, 

outstanding  performance  springs 

from  the  combination  of  skill, 

vision  and  commitment. 

As  a  technology  leader, 

GE  Plastics  is  dedicated 

to  the  development 

of  advanced  materials: 

engineering  thermoplastics, 

silicones,  superabrasives  and 

circuit  board  substrates. 

Like  the  lively  arts  that  thrive 

in  this  inspiring  environment, 

we  enrich  life's  quality 

through  creative  excellence. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1992-93 
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PRIME  TIME 


A  time  comes  in  life  when  the  rules  of  the 
game  change.  Success  by  itself  is  no  longer 
enough;  you  want  to  enhance  its  value  for 
yourself  .  .  .  and  those  you  cherish.  It's  a  prime 
time— if  you  can  adapt. 

Perhaps  you've  noticed  an  increasing  need  to 
make  informed  judgments  in  areas  foreign  to 
your  background.  Your  decisions  are  now 
affected  by  broad-reaching  implications 
concerning  ownership  interests,  taxes,  your 
estate,  and  family  considerations. 

We  understand  the  rules  of  this  new  game, 
and  our  years  of  experience  have  helped  many 
successful  people  make  the  transition. 

For  more  information,  write: 


Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

700  South  Street 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts  01201 


Berkshire 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI     OZAWA,     MUSIC     DIRECTOR 


1993-94    SEASON    AT    CARNEGIE    HALL 

CHOOSE  3  CONCERTS  ON  WEDNESDAYS  OR  THURSDAYS  AT  8PM. 

Wednesday,  October  13 
Thursday,  October  14 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
Krystian  Zimerman,  piano 
BARTOK  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  4 

Wednesday,  February  16 
Thursday,  February  17 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

Jessye  Norman,  soprano 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  44,  'Trauer' 

BRITTEN  'Phaedra' 

DEBUSSY  'Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune' 

BERLIOZ  'La  Mort  de  Cleopatre' 

Wednesday,  April  13 
Thursday,  April  14 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
Peter  Serkin,  piano 
REGER  Piano  Concerto 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  5 

Subscribe  Now  for  the  1993-94  Season 

A  Boston  Symphony  subscription  at  Carnegie  Hall  entitles  you  to: 

•  the  best  available  seats  in  Carnegie  Hall,  with  the  same  seat 
reserved  for  you  for  all  performances  in  your  series 

•  savings  over  individual  concert  ticket  prices 

•  guaranteed  renewal  privileges  for  the  next  season  in  the  same 
seat  location,  or  priority  for  location  or  series  changes 

•  special  mailings,  including  Tanglewood  program  and  ticket 
information,  the  BSO's  newsletter,  and  invitations  to  special 
BSO  events 

TICKET  PRICES  FOR  THREE-CONCERT  SERIES 

First  Tier  Boxes:-$^^;  Parquet:  UAQ:  Second  Tier  Boxes:  $103; 

Dress  Circle:  $88;  Front  Balcony:  $68;  Rear  Balcony:  $46 

Call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575  or 
1-800-333-BSOC  (2762),  Monday-Friday,  9am-5pm,  and  order  your 
subscription  using  American  Express,  VISA,  or  MasterCard. 

All  programs  and  artists  subject  to  change 


TANGLEWOOD 

The  Tanglewood  Festival 

In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized 
a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful 
that  the  promoters  incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the 
experiment  during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted, 
and  on  August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the 
Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow). 
The  series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  drawing  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of  lawns  and 
meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The  oflFer  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  on  August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the 
first  Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all- Wagner  concert  that  opened  the  1937  festival's  second  weekend,  rain  and 
thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether 
of  the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the 
downpour.  At  the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's 
founders,  made  an  appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The 
appeal  was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining 
concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  plan- 
ning for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate 
design  that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important, 
went  well  beyond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too 
expensive;  he  finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their 
budget,  they  would  have  "just  a  shed,"  which  "any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the 
aid  of  an  architect."  The  Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to 


After  the  storm  of  August  12, 1937,  which  precipitated  afundraising  drive  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tanglewood  Shed 


make  further  simplifications  in  Saarinen's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building 
he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the  evening  of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first  concert  of 
that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  remains,  with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed 
with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  summer  since,  except  for  the 
war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concert- 
goers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  the  acoustical  consultant  Bolt 
Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero  Saarinen  and  Associates,  the  installation  of 
the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Orchestra  Canopy,  along  with  other  improve- 
ments, produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous  acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed,"  recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's  legendary  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its 
operations.  By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several 
small  studios  were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts, 
Prelude  concerts  and  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  appears  annually,  and  in  recent  years  a  weekend  of 
jazz  has  been  added  to  close  the  summer.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of 
music  but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard 
for  artistic  excellence  that  makes  the  festival  unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a  pleasant,  outdoor,  summer  concert  hall;  it  is  also 
the  site  of  one  of  the  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study  in  the  world. 
Here,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  has  been  maintained  by  the  Boston  Sym- 


Classical  Music  Cruise  On  The  Danube 


On  the  trail  of  the  great  masters^ 


M/S  Deltastar  September  M  -27, 

IM  njoy  ten  wonderful  days  and  nights  days 
of  music,  culture  and  fine  dining.  Cruise  the 
breathtaking  Danube  River  on  the  brand  new 
M/S  Deltastar.  Your  cruise  begins  in  fabled 
Vienna  and  includes  a  tour  of  this  historic  city 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Haydn,  Liszt, 
Mozart  and  Strauss.  Then  you  will  sightsee 
for  three  more  days  while  you  reside  at  the 
Hotel  Dorint  in  the  charming  city  of  Salzburg, 
birthplace  of  tiie  immortal  Mozart  Other  cruise 
highlights  include  a  concert  in  classical  costume 
at  the  Palais  Auersperg  in  Vienna,  a  tour  of 
the  Baroque  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Melk, 
home  to  one  of  Europe's  greatest  libraries,  an 
optional  tour  of  The  Beauties  of  Wachau 


with  a  visit  to  Goettweig  Abbey  and  the  wine 
village  of  Weissenkirchen.  You'll  cruise  by 
breathtaking  scenery,  countless  castles,  the 
fortress  of  Visegrad  and  tfie  artists  village  of 
Szentendre.  You'll  visit  Budpapest  where 
tickets  will  be  available  for  ^e  State  Opera 
House  or  Eerkel  Theatre.  You  will  enjoy  a 
cocktail  party  and  symphonic  recital  in 
Bratislava,  a  Captain's  Gala  Evening  on 
board  ship,  and  a  special  Mozart  concert  at  the 
incomparable  Mirabell  Palace  in  Salzburg. 
You  are  invited  to  please  make  your 
reservations  promptly  as  this  ship  has  been 
designed  for  grace,  style  and  intimacy  and  is 
thus  limited  to  just  80  cabins. 


Cruise  Tour  Price  $2,635  (Main  Decl^,  $2,770  (Upper  Deci^.  $3,260  (Suite)  including  round  trip  air  from  US 
For  Reservations  and  Free  Brochure  call: 


Crui«e  muaL  be  booked  thiou^  Elegant  Crtuaes  S.  Tours 

31  Ccnlra)  Drive.  Port  Wa«hin^.  NY  1 1060 


Elegant  Cruises  81  Tours 
1-800-683-6767  Extaio 


phony  Orchestra  ever  since  its  establishment  under  the  leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 
in  1940,  provides  a  wide  range  of  specialized  training  and  experience  for  young  musi- 
cians from  all  over  the  world.  Now  in  its  ninth  year  under  Artistic  Director  Leon 
Fleisher,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8,  1940,  with  speeches — Koussevitzky,  alluding 
to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is 
now  in  the  New  World" — and  music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall  Thompson's 
Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  which  was  written  for  the  ceremony  and  arrived  less 
than  an  hour  before  the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which  made  such  an  impression  that  it 
has  remained  the  traditional  opening  music  each  summer.  The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky's 
pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary  faculty  in  composi- 
tion, operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  performance;  he  himself  taught 
the  most  gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has  always  been  not  on  sheer 
technique,  which  students  learn  with  their  regular  private  teachers,  but  on  making  music. 
Although  the  program  has  changed  in  some  respects  over  the  years,  the  emphasis  is  still 
on  ensemble  performance,  learning  chamber  music,  vocal  music,  and  the  orchestral 
literature  with  talented  fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching  of  a  master-musician- 
teacher.  Many  of  the  pieces  learned  this  way  are  performed  in  TMC  recitals;  each  sum- 
mer brings  exciting  performances  by  talented  young  professionals  beginning  a  love 
affair  with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  performs  weekly  in  concerts  covering  the 
entire  repertory  under  the  direction  of  student  conductors  as  well  as  members  of  the 
TMC  faculty  and  guest  conductors  present  at  Tanglewood  to  lead  BSO  concerts.  The 
quality  of  the  TMC  Orchestra,  assembled  for  just  eight  weeks  each  summer,  regularly 
astonishes  visitors.  It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  distinguished  musicians  who 
have  been  part  of  this  annual  corps  of  young  people  on  the  verge  of  professional  careers 
as  instrumentalists,  singers,  conductors,  and  composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  20% 
of  the  members  of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country  have  been  students  at  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  with  that  figure  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  programs  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  each  with 
appropriate  subdivisions.  The  Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demanding  schedule  of 
study  and  performance  for  students  who  have  completed  most  of  their  training  in  music 
and  who  are  awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their  expenses.  It  includes  courses  of 
study  for  instrumentalists,  singers,  and  composers.  Other  courses  of  instruction  include 


A 1939  banner  advertising  that  summers  Boston  Symphony  Tanglewood  Festival 


Since  1773 


Driwing  by  Douglii  McCfegor 
People  by  Norman  Rockwell 


A  great  place  to  spend  an  overnight  or  enjoy  a  meal.  Open  every  day 
for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner.  And . . .  right  on  the  Main  Street  in 
the  village  of  Stockbridge  (Route  7).  The  Red  Lion  Inn  has  welcomed 
the  wayfarer  with  its  friendly,  old-fashioned  charm  and  country 
lodging  since  1773. 

Please  phone  for  reservations  (413)  298-5545. 

I^IheRedLiqnInn 

Since  1773.  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 


Countn^Curtains 


At  the  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge 
413-298-5565 


Curtain  Charm  .  .  .  curtains  in 
cotton  muslin  or  care-free  permanent 
press,  some  with  ruffles,  others  with 
fringe  or  lace  trim.  Tab  and  tailored, 
lined  and  insulated  curtains,  pinch 
pleats,  balloon  curtains,  bedding, 
pillows,  country  folkart,  wooden  rods 
and  much  more! 


Pick  up  a 

free  color  catalog. 


Open  Everyday 

A  New  England  Tradition  for  over  30  years. 


the  Conducting  Class,  from  which  members  are  selected  for  public  performance,  and 
the  Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers.  In  1966,  educational  programs  atTanglewood 
were  extended  to  younger  students,  mostly  of  high-school  age,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf 
invited  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  to  become  involved  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  activities  in  the  Berkshires.  Today,  Boston  University,  through  its 
Tanglewood  Institute,  sponsors  programs  that  offer  individual  and  ensemble  instruc- 
tion to  talented  younger  musicians,  with  eleven  separate  programs  for  performers  and 
composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of 
the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a 
living  embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumen- 
talists, and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 


CLASSICAL  CD  DELETIONS  Sf  OVERRUNS 

Top  quality  LPs,  tapes,  CDs  and  books,  from  $2.00.  Over  8,000  Classical 
titles  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  prices. 

Just  3V2  miles  East  of  Stockbridge  on  Rte.  102  (follow  map  below) 


MAM  ST    STOCKBRIDGE 


-H  MASSIF 


RTE  t07E  *    TO  LEE 


RED  LION 
INN 


*7/ 


B.R.O. 


Summer  Retail  hours  July  and  August,  Mon.-Sat.  11:30  AM  -  5:30  PM 

BERKSHIRE  RECORD  OUTLET 

Rte  102,  Lee,  MA   •  (413)  243-4080      f'ax  ho.  (413)  243-4340 


TMC  Artistic  Director  Leon  Fleisher  works  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 


*S?i         Tanglewood  program  photo  credits:  Boston  Symphony  Archives,  Roger  Farrington, 
Lincoln  Russell,  Walter  H.  Scott,  Steve  J.  Sherman,  Christian  Steiner,  Whitestone  Photo 


IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR 
PERFORMING  ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must 
leave  early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission. 

Please  refrain  from  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed. 

Please  note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  equipment  during  concerts 

and  rehearsals  at  Tanglewood  is  prohibited.  Please  note,  too,  that  as  of 

this  summer,  video  cameras  may  not  be  carried  into  the  Koussevitzky  Music 

Shed  during  concerts  or  rehearsals. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the 
noise  and  flash  may  disturb  other  listeners  as  well  as  the  performers. 

Pagers  and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 

PROGRAM  INFORMATION  for  Tanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the 
Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-1940.  For  weekly  program  information  on  all  Tanglewood 
concerts  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  events,  please  call  the  Tanglewood  Concert  Line  at 
(413)637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended 
through  intermission  on  BSO  concert  evenings);  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermission; 
and  Sunday  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal  check,  or 
major  credit  card.  To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card,  please  call  TICKET- 
MASTER  at  (617)  931-2000  in  Boston;  (413)  733-2500  in  western  Massachusetts;  (212)  307- 
7171  in  New  York  City;  or  1-800-347-0808  in  other  areas.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  service 
charge  for  tickets  purchased  by  phone. 

LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and  specially 
priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  Regular  lawn  tickets 
for  the  Music  Shed  and  Theatre-Concert  Hall  are  not  valid  for  specially  priced  events. 

SPECIAL  LAWN  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  under  the 
age  of  twelve  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  BSO  concerts  FREE  OF  CHARGE, 
thanks  to  a  generous  grant  from  TDK,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  audio  and  video 
tapes.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent  or  guardian  for  each 
concert,  but  please  note  that  children  admitted  without  charge  must  sit  with  their  parent/ 
guardian  on  the  lawn,  and  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  must  be  seated  on  the  rear  half 
of  the  lawn.  Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  are  not  permitted  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  the  Theatre  during  concerts.  The  free  ticket  policy  does  not 
extend  to  Popular  Artists  concerts  or  to  groups  of  children.  Organized  children's  groups  (15 
or  more)  should  contact  Group  Sales  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  (617)  638-9345,  for  special 
rates. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each  Saturday  morning 
at  10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Tickets  are  $11  and  available  at  the 
Tanglewood  box  office. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN  WALK- 
WAYS are  located  in  the  areas  of  the  Main  Gate  and  the  West  Parking  Lot. 

PARKING  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  is  available;  please  ask  the  parking 
attendants. 

THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  Superintendent's  House  near  the  Main  Gate.  Visitors 
who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 


Memories  of  Tangle  wood... 
You  c^  take  them  with  you! 


Visit  our 

Tanglewood  Music  Store 

Wide  selection  of  classical  music 
Weekly  concert  selections 
BSO  and  guest  artists 

•  Compact  discs 

•  Cassettes 

•  Sheet  music,  instrumental  and  vocal 

•  Full  scores 

•  Books 

Glass  House  Gift  Shop 

Exciting  designs  and  colors 

•  Adult  and  children's  clothing 

•  Accessories 

•  Stationery,  posters,  books 

•  Giftware 

MasterCard/VISA/ American  Express 
LOCATED  AT  THE  MAIN  GATE,  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MA  01 240    (413)  637-1 600 

Monday  through  Friday:  1  Gam  to  4pm 
Saturday:  9am  to  4pm 
Friday:  5:30pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Saturday:  6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Weeknight  Theatre  concerts:  7pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  10am  to  6pm  (Glass  House) 
noon  to  6pm  (Music  Store) 


REST  ROOMS,  WATER  FOUNTAINS,  AND  PAY  PHONES,  INCLUDING  FACILITIES 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED,  may  be  located  on  the  map  opposite.  Please  note,  however,  that 
rest  rooms  located  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  are  closed  during  concerts. 

IN  CASE  OF  SEVERE  LIGHTNING,  visitors  toTanglewood  are  advised  to  take  the  usual 
precautions:  avoid  open  or  flooded  areas;  do  not  stand  underneath  a  tall  isolated  tree  or 
utility  pole;  and  avoid  contact  with  metal  equipment  or  wire  fences.  Lawn  patrons  are  advised 
that  your  automobile  will  provide  the  safest  possible  shelter  during  a  severe  lightning  storm. 
Readmission  passes  will  be  provided. 

THE  FIRST  AID  STATION  is  near  the  Main  Gate.  PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING  CALLS  are 
asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the  guide  at  the  Main  Gate  desk. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  next  to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  oflFers  bar  service  and 
picnic  space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  available  to 
donors  through  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  in  the  Cafe  to  the  right  of  the  Main  Gate  as  you 
enter  and  at  other  locations  as  noted  on  the  map.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  sells  adult  and  children's  leisure  clothing, 
accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts.  Daytime  hours  are  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Evenings,  the 
Glass  House  is  open  from  5:30  p.m.  until  the  grounds  close  on  Friday,  from  6  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day, and  from  7  p.m.  on  Theatre  concert  nights.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE,  adjacent  to  the  Glass  House  and  operated  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  music  books,  recordings,  scores,  sheet  music,  and  musi- 
cal supplies.  Whenever  available,  records  and  cassettes  feature  the  repertory  and  artists 
heard  at  Tanglewood  concerts.  Except  on  Sunday,  when  it  is  open  from  noon  to  6  p.m.,  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Store's  hours  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Glass  House. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  are  funded 

in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  by  the  Massachusetts 

Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency.  •  Tanglewood  1993  is  supported  in  part  by  funds 

from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs. 


Hawthorne  Cottage  Tanglewood  Exhibit 


-^  *^\  M' 


Opposite  Tanglewood's  Lion  Gate  on  West  Hawthorne  Street  stands  the  Hawthorne 
Cottage,  a  replica  of  the  original  house — the  "Red  Cottage" — where  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  lived  on  theTappan  family  estate  in  the  Berkshires  in  1850  and  1851. 
There  Hawthorne  wrote  part  oiThe  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  and  two  children's 
books,  A  Wonder-book  for  Boys  and  Girls  and  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Rebuilt  by  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  the  Hawthorne  Cottage  now 
houses  a  collection  of  memorabilia  connected  with  Tanglewood's  history,  including 
a  series  of  photographs  of  the  estate  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  donated  by 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout  and  family,  descendants  of  theTappan  and  Brooks 
families,  the  donors  of  Tanglewood  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Also  on 
display  this  summer  is  a  special  exhibit  entided  "The  Woman  Who  Started  Tangle- 
wood." Drawn  from  materials  preserved  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Archives 
and  the  Stockbridge  Library,  the  exhibit  commemorates  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith, 
the  New  York  philanthropist  who  founded  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  in  1934  with 
conductor  Henry  Hadley.  Also  being  displayed  are  copies  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
novel  and  short  stories  written  in  the  Little  Red  House,  and  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  alumni  scrapbooks.  A  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers,  the  exhibit  is  open  to  the  public  throughout  the  summer,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  on  Sunday  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


FOIR  ACRES  MOTEL 


ROUTE  2 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MA  01267 
413/458-8158 


Just  Up  The  Road  From 

Tanglewood.  Close  to  the 

Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 

and  The  Clark  Art  Institute. 

Large  Attractive  Rooms. 

No  Minimum  Stay. 

Restaurant  Adjacent 

Your  Hosts: 
The  Wallace  Family 


® 


W5 


OLDBROOK^ 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Occupancy  in  the  Spring,  1994. 


Exclusive  Agent 

DENNIS  G.  WELCH 

Real  Estate 

The  Curtis,  Lenox,  MA 

413-637-1709 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


A  boarding  high  school  for  the 
visual  &  performing  arts  student 

IDYLLWILD 

SCHOOL 

OF 

MUSIC 

AND 

THE 

ARTS 


•  Grades  8-12  with  majors  in  theatre, 
music,  dance,  writing  &  visual  arts 

•  College-preparatory  curriculum 

•  Pre-professional  arts  training 

•  Located  in  the  beautiful  San  Jacinto  Mtns. 
near  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 

Idyllwild  School  of  Music  &  the  Arts 

P.O.  Box  38T,  Idyllwild,  CA  92549 
(909)  659-2171  x223  •  Fax  (909)  659-2058 


Each  summer  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
offers  tuition-free 
Fellowships  to  150  of  the 
most  talented  young 
musicians  in  the  world. 
They  rely  on  your  support. 
Become  a  Fellowship 
Sponsor  this  summer. 


For  more  infor- 
mation please 
contact  Robin  J. 
Yorks  in  the 
Tanglewood 
Friends  Office  or 
call  (413)  637-5275. 


TanglewoDd 

Music 

Center 


The  Berkshires  'There's  Something 
Special  About  Living  and  Learning  Here 
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North  Adams  State  College 

"Let's  jTToi/uie  J^eopk  \)jii[i  a  private 

liberal  arts  college  experience 

at  a  public  college  cost** 

Thomas  Aceto 
President 

North  Adams,  Massachusetts  01247 
Admissions:  l'800--292'6632,  ext  0410 


Success  (sek-ses')  n 


At  WiLLISTON 

Northampton  the 

definition  is 
up  to  you. 

For  151  years  our 
students  have  been 
discovering  and 
meeting  their  own 
expectations — at 
school  and  beyond. 

1 99 1  winner  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of 
Education  Exemplary 
Schools  Award 

Please  call  us  at  4i3/^2y-is2o 

A  coeducational  independent  day  and 
boarding  school  for  grades  seven 
through  the  postgraduate  year. 

19  Payson  Avenue 
Easthampton  MA  oioiy 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

With  the  1993-94  season,  Seiji  Ozawa  will  celebrate 
his  twentieth  anniversary  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  became  the  BSO's 
thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as 
music  adviser.  Mr.  Ozawa's  many  tours  with  the 
orchestra  have  included  four  visits  to  Japan,  an  eight- 
city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  a 
seven-city  European  tour  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season,  and  the  orchestra's  first  trip  to  South 
America,  in  the  fall  of  1992.  His  previous  tours  with 
the  orchestra  have  included  an  historic  visit  to  China 
in  March  1979,  marking  the  first  visit  to  China  by 
an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations;  the  orchestra's 
first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial 
in  1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England.  In  December  1993  he  will  lead  the  orchestra  in  a  tour  of 
Europe  to  include  concerts  in  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Vienna,  Milan,  Munich,  and 
Prague. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  the  Or- 
chestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Recent 
appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  and 
the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  He  has  also  conducted  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992,  with  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  One- 
gin.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the 
Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito 
Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among 
others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato, 
Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  andTelarc 
labels.  In  September  1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsumoto, 
Japan,  in  memory  of  his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of  West- 
ern music  and  musical  technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  theToho  Gakuen  School 
of  Music  in  Tokyo. 


Experience  Glass  Art 

at  Fellerman  Glass  Works... the  one  stop 
to  make  in  the  Berkshires. 

VISITORS  ARE  INVITED  TO:  View  the  spectacu- 
lar craft  of  glass  blowing  •  Enjoy  browsing  in  the 
gallery  •  Look  over  our  international  selection  of  fun  &  affordable 
glass  jewelry  •  Make  your  visit^^to  the  Berkshires  an  exciting 


&  memorable  experience. 


Open  Tues.  —  Sun.,  10-5 
Tel:  413-229-8533 
So.  Main  St.,  Rte  7 

Sheffield  ma 


^  ,,.  Box  indicates  approximate  location  of  property 

M^UST  IMAGINE... 

/W  THE  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

//TO   CALL  THIS   HOME.  H^./,mereS/,ore5 
{^         an  exclusive  oceanfront  community  in  the  village  of  Harwich  Port  mth  panoramic 
views  in  every  direction.  Wychmere  Harbor  to  the  north,  the  coast  of  Chatham  to  the  east, 
Monomoy  Island  and  Nantucket  Sound  to  the  south,  and  Great  Island  across  the  natural 
splendor  of  conservation  land  to  the  west  .  .  .Just  Imagine! 

Wychmere  Shores  .  .  .experience  the  pleasure  of  Cape  Cod  waterfront  living;  a  sun- 
rise smm,  an  afternoon  sail,  relaxing  in  your  poolside  cabana,  or  a  sunset  stroll  along  a  beau- 
tiful white  sandy  beach. 

Imagine  .  ,  .four  distinctive  buildings  of  quintessential  Cape  Cod  architecture  situated 
on  twelve  coastal  acres  overlooking  picturesque  Wychmere  Harbor  Only  58  spacious  condo- 
minium homes,  each  averaging  3,200  square  feet,  are  being  offered.  These  residences  provide 
the  finest  craftsmanship,  spectacular  views  and  amenities  to  accommodate  the  most  gracious  of 
lifestyles. 

Realize  this  rare  opportunity  to  call  Wychmere  Shores  your  home.  Nothing  like  this 
mil  ever  again  be  built  on  Cape  Cod. 

Residences  offered  from  $925,000  to  $1.5  million. 

For  more  information  please  call  or  umte: 

John  M.  Kelly  III 

Director  of  Sales 

Wychmere  Shores 

23  Snow  Inn  Road 

Harwich  Port,  MA  02646 

(508)  430-7020 
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Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication 
aren't  all  it  takes  to  become  an  accom- 
plished pianist.  Success  often  requires  the 
help  of  someone  who  listens  to  your  needs 
and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs. 
It's  something  we  feel  very  strongly  about 
at  Shawmut  Bank.  And  it's  what  makes 
our  know-how  all  the  more  valuable. 


Shawmut  Bank 


know-howthat  ?m  off/ 


Member  FDIC 


It's  a  place  for  all  seasons... a  place  to  experience  the  per- 
fect retirement.  Kimball  Farms,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  is 
a  vibrant  LifeCare  Community,  alive  with  activity  for  the 
body  and  mind.  Skiing,  hiking  and  golf  are  all  nearby,  while 
concerts,  plays,  trips,  visiting  lecturers  and  lessons  in  the 
arts  are  always  on  the  calendar.  With  such  a  rich  environ- 
ment, retirement  just  doesn't  seem  like  the  right  word. 

Call  for  a  visit  today  and  pick  up  our  Retirement  Planner. 
It  can  help  you  assess  your  goals  and  show  you  why  so 
many  are  making  Kimball  Farms  part  of  their  plans. 


Retirement  As  It  Was  Meant  To  Be. 


Kimball  Farms 


193  Walker  Street,  Lenox  Massachusetts  01240 
(413)  637-4684  (800)  283-0061 


Whether  it's  a  day  in  the  sun  or  an  evening  concert  under 
the  stars,  this  portable  chair  can  go  wherever  you  do. 

I  Beautifully  crafted  of  oiled  nyatoh  wood  with  a  natural 
(iips  back,  this  two-piece  chair  is  the  perfect  height  for  picnic 
illig,  parade  watching,  or  beach  lounging. 
|i||ipheii's  tin^    go  home,  detach  tfieback  and  slide  it 
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lllilg pii^  for  Beethoverfe  Fifth  or 

pp^|^^i|efi|t  isCrate  and  Barrel. 

^:MSIgl^^  $2495  and  now  available 
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Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
gon,  France,  and  was  invited  toTanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on  Philips, 
a  nearly-complete  Mahler  symphony  cycle,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra  with  Hildegard 
Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  James 
McCracken,  andTatianaTroyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  include 
Tchaikovsky's  Nutcracker;  violin  concertos  of  Bartok  and  Moret  with  Anne-Sophie  Mut- 
ter; Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus;  and  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman.  Other 
recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  for  piano 
left-hand  and  orchestra  by  Ravel,  Prokofiev,  and  Britten  with  Leon  Fleisher,  on  Sony 
Classical;  Tchaikovsky's  opera  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester,  and 
Vladimir  Atlantov,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  with  Rudolf 
Serkin,  on  Telarc;  and,  also  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote 
with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits 
d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmasler 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmasler 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Victor  Romanul 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr, 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating 

tOn  sabbatical  leave 
^Substituting,  Tanglewood  1993 


Alfred  Schneider 
Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 
Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 
Family  chair 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*James  Cooke 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*Si-Jing  Huang 
§Joseph  Conte 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
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Michael  Zaretsky 

Marcjeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
♦Rachel  Fagerburg 
♦Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 
Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerscnel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 
♦Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  ana  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 
Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 
♦Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  andJoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
♦Jerome  Patterson 
♦Jonathan  Miller 

♦Owen  Young 
John  F.  Cogan,Jr.,  and 
Mary  Comille  chair 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 
John  Salkowski 
♦Robert  Olson 
♦James  Orleans 
♦Todd  Seeber 
♦John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 
fidly  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marrai 
chair 


Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

tCraig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Associate  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 
Timothy  Genis 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 
Assistant  Timpanist 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 
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Proud  sponsors  of  the  TDK  Lawn  Tickets  For  Children  program  at  Tanglen'ood. 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  1 12th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  philan- 
thropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more  than 
a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the  millions 
through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active  role  in 
commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its  summer  season 
atTanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  music  festivals  in  the  world;  it 
helps  to  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and 
through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community;  and, 
during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists,  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players — the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensemble 
made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players — and  the  activities  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the  performance 
of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  The  BSO  is  also  represented  by  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  which  was  founded  in  1970  under  its  present  conductor  John  Oliver.  The 
chorus  performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra, 
at  Symphony  Hall,  atTanglewood,  and  on  tour. 

Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations 
of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  providing  educational  and  training  programs 
at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its 
audiences,  governmental  assistance  on  both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through 
the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director 
until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
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The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 


world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary 
Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile, 
in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to 
give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  1917, 
continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  concerts  began  during  Kous- 
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sevitzky's  years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts 
in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence  at 
Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated 
by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930 
became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a 
century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  cele- 
brated its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky 's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented 
numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory, 
and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  con- 
certs were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  a  number 
of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European  tour,  and  directed  con- 
certs on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  ad- 
viser. During  his  tenure  as  music  director  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  or- 
chestra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's  commitment 
to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the  orchestra's  100th 
birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  composers  including  Henri  Dutilleux, 
Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  and  Yehudi  Wyner. 
Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activities,  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  at  Symphony 
Hall,  September  1989 
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Tuning  up  at  Canyon  Ranch. 


Astay  at  Canyon  Ranch  in  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  is  always  a  good  way  to 
get  the  body,  nnind  and  spirit  in  tune. 
And   for  creating  total    harmony, 
sumnner  is  an  especially  opportune 
season.  Summer  is  when  Canyon 
Ranch  joins  forces  with  the  most 
magnificent  array  of  cultural 
events  on  the  East  Coast.  You 
can  stay  at  Canyon  Ranch  and 
sample  The  Tanglewood 
Music  Festival,  The  Berkshire 
Theatre   Festival,   Shakespeare 

and         Company,       The    

Williamstown    Theatre     C3nVOn 
Company  and  many  other         W^rxv^j-\r\ 
exciting  cultural  events  that         l%dl  It  I  I® 
make  up  the  summer  Performing  Arts 
program  in  the  Berkshires. 

During  the  day,  you  can  select 


from  a  wealth  of  choices  including  all 

the  classes,  services  and  activities  that 

makeCanyon  Ranch  much  more  than 

just  a  place  to  "stay  and  play".  Swim, 

hike,  have  a  facial,  enjoy  a  lesson  in 

preparing   a   gourmet   spa   meal, 

indulge  in  a  soothing  herbal 

wrap  or  massage,  then  hop 

on  a  bike  and  rol  I  on  over  to 

the  new  Rockwell  Museum 

or  explore  the  home  of  Edith 

Wharton.  In  the  evening 

treat  your  heart  and  sou  I 

to  any  of  the  marvelous 

performances  the  area 

has  to  offer.  Come  to 

Canyon  Ranch  in  the 

Berkshires  this  summer.  Challenge 

your  body.  Soothe  your  spirit.    And 

stimulate  your  mind. 


Call  now  for  special  summer  packages  1  -800-726-9900 

Much  more  than  a  spa.  A  way  of  life. 

CANYON  RANCH  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES^  ■  CANYON  RANCH  TUCSON 
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Tanglewopd 


Thursday,  July  1,  at  8:30 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 
Robert  Mann,  violin 
Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 
Samuel  Rhodes,  viola 
Joel  Krosnick,  cello 

with  NORMAN  FISCHER,  cello 


HAYDN 


Quartet  in  C,  Opus  20,  No.  2 

Moderate 

Capriccio.  Adagio — Cantabile 
Menuet:  Allegretto;  Trio 
Fugue  on  four  subjects.  Allegro 


janAcek 


Quartet  No.  1  in  E  minor,  after 
Tolstoy's  The  Kreutzer  Sonata 

Adagio — Con  moto 

Con  moto 

Con  moto — Vivo — Andante 

Con  moto 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT 


String  Quintet  in  C,  D.956 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Adagio 
Scherzo:  Presto; 

Trio:  Andante  sostenuto 
Allegretto 


Notes 


The  string  quartet  and  Haydn  grew  up  together,  and  in  his  Opus  20  quartets,  com- 
posed in  1772  when  he  was  forty  years  old,  both  achieved  their  early  maturity.  Haydn's 
great  contribution  to  the  medium  of  the  string  quartet — aside  from  the  sheer  breath- 
taking richness  of  his  imagination  in  creating  a  varied  series  of  works  for  the  same 
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medium  over  the  span  of  a  half-century — was  in  developing  a  "conversational"  style 
in  which  each  player  had  a  role,  none  being  simply  "filler"  or  "harmonic  bass."  It  was 
normal  in  Haydn's  time  to  publish  chamber  works  like  string  quartets  in  groups  of  six, 
and  Opus  20  was  the  third  such  work  that  Haydn  had  composed  in  the  space  of  five 
years — years  of  continuing  achievement  in  the  resources  he  brought  to  the  medium. 
Many  critics  feel  that  the  six  masterpieces  of  Opus  20  finally  demonstrate  the  real 
possibilities  of  the  string  quartet  medium.  And  it  is  not  only  technical  developments 
that  are  notable  here,  but  expressiveness,  too.  Normally  an  "opus"  contained  one 
work  in  a  minor  key  and  five  in  the  major.  Opus  20  offers  two  minor-key  works,  and 
even  the  works  in  the  major  have  a  greater  intensity  than  before.  Moreover  Haydn 
was  working  toward  complete  mastery  of  contrapuntal  technique  in  the  context  of  the 
more  "conversational"  classical  style,  and  in  this  set  of  quartets  he  cast  three  of  the  six 
final  movements  as  full-scale  fugues — and  the  first  of  these  occurs  in  the  C  major 
quartet. 

From  the  beginning,  the  C  major  quartet  combines  elements  of  tradition  with  star- 
tling novelty.  The  very  first  bar  of  the  work  contains  three  different  musical  ideas  in 
the  three  instruments  called  upon  to  play  (the  first  violin  is,  for  the  moment,  silent). 
During  the  course  of  the  movement,  Haydn  rotates  these  three  elements  through  a 
series  of  different  inversions,  each  element  taking  its  turn  on  the  top  of  the  texture,  in 
the  middle,  or  on  the  bottom.  Such  a  procedure  derives  directly  from  a  contrapuntal 
practice  that  goes  back  centuries,  and  yet  Haydn's  sense  of  phrasing  and  texture,  his 
ability  to  coordinate  the  harmonic  cadences  to  as  to  shape  the  overall  movement,  are 
utterly  fresh  and  modern  elements  of  the  classical  language. 

In  this  quartet,  for  the  first  time  in  Haydn's  string  quartet  output,  the  slow  move- 
ment precedes  the  Menuetto  and  even  offers  a  striking  link  to  the  movement  that 
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The  Most  Delicious 
Accompaniments 

Wonderful  flavors,  artfully  presented  and  served  with  a  view  of  the  beautiful 
Berkshire  mountains.  Come  to  Wyndhurst  for  a  memorable  dinner  or 
Sunday  brunch  and  discover  the  wonder  of  fresh  regional  foods  expertly 
prepared. 

Tanglewood  Baskets  hold  a  symphony  of  healthy  meals  created 
by  our  talented  chef.  Our  TANGLEWOOD  DESSERT  BUFFET,  complete 
with  specialty  coffees,  is  the  sweet  conclusion  to  any  evening. 

Come  to  Cranwell  for  a  relaxing     mf 
cocktail,  a  round  of  golf,  or  for  the 
week.  It  will  surely  be  a  most 
noteworthy  visit. 


Cranwell 

Resort  &  Golf  Club 


sK 


» 


Managed  by  Corcoran  Jennison  Hospitality 

Reservations:  637-1364  ♦  Route  20  ♦  Lenox 
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follows.  The  slow  movement  is  a  dark  Adagio  in  C  minor,  cast  in  the  mood  of  an  aria 
from  the  opera  seria  which  refuses  to  yield,  even  at  its  very  conclusion,  to  the  major 
key.  Only  at  the  beginning  of  the  Menuetto,  which  is  marked  attacca  to  lead  on  without 
pause  from  the  slow  movement,  does  the  sun  come  forth  again.  Haydn's  dance  move- 
ments here  begin  to  take  on  greater  weight  and  significance,  rather  than  being  simply 
a  kind  of  light-hearted  "throw-away,"  as  was  often  the  case  earlier.  This  one  in  particu- 
lar is  marked  by  wonderful  surprises  of  rhythmic  stress  and  phrasing.  Finally  the  last 
movement  opens  with  its  grand  surprise,  the  formally  structured  fugue  (to  which 
Haydn  adds  a  little  pun  in  his  inscription,  "Sicfugit  amicus  amicum" — "Thus  a  friend 
flees  his  friend")  to  close  this  inventively  imagined  work  with  an  altogether  new  power 
and  a  state  of  excitement  and  elevation  hinted  at  by  Haydn's  own  inscription  at  the 
close  of  the  manuscript:  "Laus  omnip:  Deo"  ("Praise  to  God  the  Almighty"). 


Human  empathy  is  a  hallmark  of  the  music  of  Leosjanacek  (1854-1928),  not  only 
in  his  superb  operas,  where  he  makes  us  feel  the  torment  of  Jenufa  or  the  centuries- 
old  Emilia  Marty  (in  The  Makropulos  Case),  but  even  in  the  normally  abstract  musical 
world  of  the  string  quartet.  Janacek  wrote  his  First  String  Quartet  (an  earlier  study  is 
lost)  in  just  over  a  week,  from  October  30  to  November  7,  1923,  under  the  inspiration 
of  Tolstoy's  story  The  Kreutzer  Sonata,  which  had  in  turn  been  inspired  by  Beethoven's 
Violin  Sonata  in  A,  Opus  47,  dedicated  to  the  violinist  Rodolphe  Kreutzer.  In  Tolstoy's 
novel,  the  married  heroine  is  seduced  largely  through  the  expressive  powers  of  Bee- 
thoven's music;  in  the  end,  she  is  killed  by  her  husband  for  her  infidelity,  an  event  that 
Tolstoy  seems  to  feel  is  justified. 

Janacek  was  shocked  at  this  attitude  of  violence  toward  women,  and  he  wrote  his 
string  quartet  as  a  kind  of  protest.  The  quartet  has  the  traditional  four  movements; 
though  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  "follow"  Tolstoy's  story  in  Janacek's  music,  the 
thematic  ideas  are  surely  inspired  by  the  characters  and  events  in  the  novel.  The  open- 
ing Adagio  presents  a  yearning,  sighing  melodic  gesture  against  a  tremolo  that  seems 
to  indicate  the  heroine's  passionate  desire,  which  is  to  lead  to  tragedy.  A  recurring 
motor  rhythm  in  the  background  may  well  represent  a  train  in  motion,  an  idea  that 
had  already  occurred  to  Janacek  when,  in  1908,  he  attempted  to  translate  Tolstoy's 
story  into  a  piano  trio,  though  that  too  is  lost,  so  we  cannot  tell  if  it  contributed  actual 
material  to  the  present  quartet. 

The  second  movement  opens  with  a  rather  foppish  figure  in  the  viola  that  seems  to 
suggest  the  seducer,  followed  by  more  emotionally  laden  themes  no  doubt  connected 
with  the  heroine.  The  third  movement  begins  with  a  duet  between  violin  and  cello, 
playing  in  canon  a  figure  that  might  well  be  derived  (speeded  up)  from  Beethoven's 
violin  sonata.  The  final  movement  reintroduces  the  opening  sigh  and  leads  to  catas- 
trophe and  reminiscence. 


Virtually  nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  Schubert's  greatest  chamber  composi- 
tion, the  C  major  string  quintet,  except  that  he  turned  to  it  in  August  1828,  only 
months  before  his  tragically  premature  death  in  November,  and  probably  completed 
the  piece  in  September.  We  have  no  idea  why  he  chose  the  particular  ensemble  (with 
two  cellos,  as  Boccherini  had  done  in  his  quintets,  rather  than  the  two  violas  Mozart 
preferred),  nor  if  he  wrote  it  at  someone's  request.  He  almost  certainly  never  heard  a 
performance,  and  the  work  was  not  published  until  a  full  quarter-century  after  the 
composer's  death.  Still,  it  remains  perhaps  the  only  truly  great  composition  for  a 
string  quintet  with  two  cellos;  it  outclasses  Boccherini  by  a  long  shot  and  remained  so 


Considered  one  of  the  prestigious  classical  music  events  in  North 
America,  the  Festival  International  de  Lanaudiere  offers  concertgo- 
ers  and  music  lovers  over  30  performances  from  June  27th  to 
August  3rd. 

Praised  by  music  critics  for  its  exceptional  acoustics,  the  Amphi- 
theater, with  its  2,000  reserved  sheltered  seats  and  place  for  8,000 
spectators  on  the  sloping  landscaped  grounds,  allows  the  audience 
to  fully  appreciate  the  Festival's  diversified  program,  which 
highlights  the  most  prominent  national  and  international  artists  like 
Itzhak  Perlman,  Deborah  Voigt,  Denyce  Graves,  Diana  Soviero, 
Jard  Van  Nes,  Gary  Lakes,  Shiomo  Mintz,  "Samson  et  Dalila", 
"A  Portrait  of  Manon"  and  many  more. 

Located  50  miles  North  East  of  Montreal,  the  Festival  Interna- 
tional de  Lanaudiere  has  arranged  easy  access  to  the  AmphitheatCi 
on  concert  night  by  offering  a  bus  service  leaving  downtown 
Montreal  two  hours  before  the  performance.  Visitors  are  welcome  to 
picnic  on  the  grounds  or  dine  at  the  Terrace  and  enjoy  interesting 
gift  ideas  at  the  souvenir  boutique. 

If  you  are  planning  to  come  to  Montreal  this  summer,  don't  miss  the 
opportunity  to  discover  this  unique  cultural  complexe  nestled  in  this 
lush  meadowland  only  an  hour  away  from  Montreal. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  summer  calendar  or  week-end 
packages  for  individuals  and  groups,  call 
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overwhelming  an  example  that  even  those  composers  who  might  have  used  it  as  a 
model  gave  up  in  the  end  and  wrote  their  quintets  with  a  second  viola.  Brahms,  in 
particular,  actually  brought  to  conclusion  the  composition  of  a  quintet  in  F  minor 
that  was  direcdy  modeled  on  Schubert's  work,  but  he  finally  converted  it  into  two 
alternative  forms:  the  F  minor  quintet,  Opus  34a  (for  string  quartet  and  piano),  and 
the  sonata  for  two  pianos.  Opus  34b.  Both  versions  retain  clear  references  to  their 
Schubertian  inspiration,  above  all  in  the  treatment  of  Neapolitan  harmonic  turns  (see 
below),  of  which  Schubert's  quintet  is  the  unparalleled  model. 

Schubert's  ear  for  harmonic  color  is  exploited  here  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown. 
The  first  three  chords  are  a  good  example:  a  C  major  triad,  followed  by  a  diminished- 
seventh  chord  on  C,  followed  by  another  C  major  triad  to  end  the  first  part  of  the 
phrase.  To  an  earlier  composer,  the  diminished  chord  would  have  demanded  har- 
monic movement,  its  tension  would  have  insisted  on  resolution.  Here,  the  chord  sim- 
ply is,  a  characteristic  sound  in  its  own  right,  possibly  suggesting  foreboding,  or  im- 
mensity, or  mysticism — but  not  harmonic  movement.  Soon  those  three  chords  become 
a  kind  of  motto  embedded  in  the  principal  theme. 

Another  unforgettable  example  of  Schubert's  search  for  richer  harmonic  color — 
indeed  the  emotional  high  point  of  the  first  movement — is  the  arrival  at  the  second 
theme.  Conventional  harmonic  practice  decreed  that  the  secondary  key  must  be  G  if 
the  tonic  is  C.  Schubert  appears  to  accede  to  this  practice  with  a  vigorous  modulation 
to  G,  but  the  moment  he  lands  on  it,  he  leaves  the  two  cellos  hanging  on  the  note 
without  other  accompaniment,  and  the  second  cello  unexpectedly  melts  down  the 
scale  to  E-flat,  whereupon  the  cellos  duet  in  a  lush  new  theme  in  that  key.  But  there  is 
another  surprise:  having  now  convinced  us  that  the  secondary  material  would  not  be 
in  the  expected  key,  Schubert  modulates  yet  again,  this  time  to  G,  for  still  another 
thematic  statement  and  the  conclusion  of  the  exposition. 

As  the  quintet  proceeds,  what  are  called  Neapolitan  relationships  come  increasingly 
to  the  fore;  these  occur  when  one  key  seems  to  "lean"  on  another  that  is  a  half-step 
lower.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  such  relationships  occurred  only  briefly  at  the  ca- 
dence to  provide  a  colorful  way  of  approaching  the  dominant.  But  Schubert  expands 
the  significance  of  these  relationships  so  that  entire  sections  of  movements  "lean"  on 
the  home  key,  giving  a  much  wider  harmonic  range,  turned  to  vivid  expressive  use, 
than  had  been  current  before.  In  the  slow  movement,  which  begins  with  a  sense  of 
stillness,  an  unearthly  stasis  of  almost  mystical  quality,  the  middle  section  is  a  contrast- 
ingly nervous  passage  in  F  minor,  the  Neapolitan  relationship  to  the  main  key  of  E. 
Even  more  striking,  perhaps,  is  the  scherzo,  which  is  as  extroverted  as  one  could  wish 
for,  only  to  have  as  its  contrasting  Trio  a  daringly  imaginative  slow  section  in  D-flat 
(Neapolitan  to  the  home  key  of  C),  asking  urgent  questions  for  which  no  answers  are 
forthcoming.  And  even  the  questions  are  brusquely  swept  away  in  the  return  to  the 
scherzo  proper.  The  finale,  though  it  is  in  many  respects  lighter  in  character  and 
expressive  depth  than  the  two  middle  movements,  continues  to  exploit  these  relation- 
ships with  sudden  changes  in  harmonic  color,  which  underline  shifts  of  emotional 
intensity.  The  surprising  last  two  notes — a  unison  appoggiatura  D-flat  falling  to  a 
solid  C — summarize  this  aspect  of  the  entire  quintet. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of 
the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1993  Tanglewood  season. 
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Friday,July2,at8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

Malcolm  Lowe,  violin  Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Burton  Fine,  viola  Richard  Svoboda,  bassoon 

Jules  Eskin,  cello  Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 

Edwin  Barker,  double  bass  Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 

Leone  Buyse,  flute  Ronald  Barron,  trombone 

Alfred  Genovese,  oboe  Everett  Firth,  percussion 

MEMBERS  OFTHE  JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 
Robert  Mann,  violin  Samuel  Rhodes,  viola 

Joel  Smirnoff,  violin  Joel  Krosnick,  cello 


KUHLAU 


Quintet  in  E  for  flute,  violin,  two  violas, 
and  cello.  Opus  51,  No.  2 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo — Allegro  agitato 
Menuetto:  Allegro  assai 
Andante 
Finale:  Allegro 

Ms.  BUYSE,  Mr.  MANN,  Messrs.  RHODES 
and  FINE,  and  Mr.  KROSNICK 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT 


Octet  in  F  for  strings  and  winds,  D.803 

Adagio — Allegro 

Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 

Andante 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 

Andante  molto — Allegro 

Messrs.  LOWE,  SMIRNOFF,  FINE,  ESKIN,  BARKER, 
WRIGHT,  KAVALOVSKI,  and  SVOBODA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  can  be  heard  on  Nonesuch,  DG,  RCA,  and  New 
World  records. 

This  concert  is  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  by  the 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Notes 


Though  born  in  Germany,  near  Hannover,  on  September  11,  1786,  Friedrich  Kuhlau 
became  a  Danish  citizen  after  fleeing  from  Hamburg  at  the  approach  of  Napoleon's 
troops  in  1810.  He  is  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  Danish  composer  in  the  late 
Classical  and  early  Romantic  eras.  A  very  prolific  composer  in  many  areas,  he  left 
behind  a  substantial  body  of  work,  including  five  operas  and  other  works  for  the  stage, 
as  well  as  a  piano  concerto.  Other  larger  works  might  well  be  known  today  had  not  a 
fire  in  1831  destroyed  his  house  and  all  his  unpublished  manuscripts,  including  a 
second  piano  concerto.  It  also  left  him  with  a  chest  ailment  from  which  he  did  not 
recover,  and  he  died  in  Copenhagen  on  March  12,  1832,  just  forty-five  years  old.  He 
was  well-known  as  a  piano  virtuoso  (an  acquaintance  of  Beethoven's  and  exponent  of 
his  music  in  northern  Europe)  and  as  a  composer  for  the  keyboard.  To  this  day, 
Kuhlau's  easy  piano  sonatas  and  sonatinas,  very  well  written  for  the  instrument,  are  a 
regular  part  of  the  early  instruction  of  young  pianists. 

But  he  also  wrote  a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  music  featuring  the  flute — surpris- 
ing, at  least,  from  one  who  was  not  himself  a  flutist.  So  prominent  is  the  flute  in  his 
output  that  the  list  of  his  works  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 
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has  two  separate  categories:  "Chamber  music  without  flute,"  containing  six  works, 
and  "Chamber  music  with  flute,"  containing  thirty!  No  doubt  a  major  reason  for  the 
production  of  so  many  works  for  flute  was  the  popularity  of  the  instrument  among 
amateur  musicians  in  his  day.  Many  of  his  flute  works  thus  fall  into  the  category  of 
fashionable  salon  music,  but  this  emphatically  does  not  apply  to  the  three  quintets 
published  about  1822  as  Opus  51  or  the  Opus  69  sonata  in  G,  which  are  among  his 
finest  works.  The  quintets  are  dedicated  to  Peter  Christian  Brunn,  who — judging 
from  the  writing  for  flute — must  have  been  a  remarkable  player.  The  remainder  of 
the  ensemble  is  a  string  quartet  of  unusual  make-up,  with  just  one  violin  and  two 
violas  as  well  as  a  cello.  This  dark-hued  ensemble  allows  the  flute's  silvery  tones  to 
project  with  utter  clarity. 

The  quintet  in  E  suggests  something  of  the  drive  of  music  by  Kuhlau's  friend  Bee- 
thoven, though  with  much  less  energy  and  greater  interest  in  sheer  decoration.  Fol- 
lowing a  songful  slow  introduction  in  E  major,  the  principal  part — Allegro  agitato — 
begins  in  E  minor.  The  dynamic  opposition  of  tonic  major  and  minor,  though  gentler 
than  Beethoven  would  have  made  them,  characterizes  the  work  as  a  whole,  particu- 
larly in  the  Menuetto  (which,  like  some  similarly-named  movements  in  Beethoven,  is 
really  a  scherzo),  in  the  minor  mode  with  two  Trios  in  contrasting  major  keys.  Songful- 
ness  reigns  in  the  third  movement,  while  the  finale  again  starts  its  chipper  rondo 
theme  off  in  the  minor  mode,  but  brings  all  to  a  conclusion  rousingly  in  the  major. 


Schubert  composed  his  Octet  for  winds  and  strings  in  February  1824  on  a  commis- 
sion from  Ferdinand,  Count  Troyer,  who  was  a  clarinetist  in  the  musical  establishment 
of  Beethoven's  friend  and  pupil  Archduke  Rudolph.  Troyer  evidently  requested  that 
Schubert  model  the  work  on  Beethoven's  famous  Septet  (which  at  that  time  was  still, 
in  all  likelihood,  the  most  popular  of  all  of  Beethoven's  instrumental  works,  far  out- 
distancing the  symphonies  and  concertos).  Schubert  followed  instructions,  mimicking 
the  older  master's  work  so  closely  in  scoring,  layout  of  movements,  and  musical 
character  that  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  everyone  who  heard  the  piece — and  they 
would  have  enjoyed  it  all  the  more  for  that  very  reason. 

Schubert  began  with  the  same  instrumental  ensemble  as  Beethoven  (clarinet,  horn, 
bassoon,  violin,  viola,  cello,  and  double  bass),  augmented  only  by  the  addition  of  a 
second  violin.  He  planned  his  Octet  in  six  movements,  fashioned  like  the  old  classical 
divertimento,  just  as  Beethoven  had  done.  He  wrote  an  Adagio  (a  tempo  mark  he 
rarely  used)  following  Beethoven,  and  an  Andante  theme-and-variations  set.  He 
imitates  Beethoven,  too,  in  preparing  the  finale  with  a  slow  introduction  in  the  minor 
mode.  And  the  harmonic  relationship  between  successive  movements  in  the  two 
works  is  absolutely  identical. 

Yet  no  work  shows  more  clearly  the  truth  of  the  notion  that  the  originality  of  a 
genius  becomes  most  apparent  precisely  when  he  is  copying  someone  else,  especially 
a  great  older  master:  though  the  spirit  of  the  classical  divertimento  remains,  Schu- 
bert's music  is  nonetheless  absolutely  his  own  in  color,  harmony,  and  melodic  charac- 
ter. The  characteristic  classical  gestures  of  the  martial  and  the  pastoral,  which  were 
still  very  much  alive  when  Beethoven  wrote  his  Septet,  are  here  subsumed  into  a  new 
spirit.  The  Andante  theme  that  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  variation  set  is  from  a  love 
duet,  "Gelagert  unter'm  hellen  Dach  der  Bdume,''  in  his  Singspiel  Die  Freunde  von  Sala- 
manka.  Despite  the  obvious  "symphonic"  possibilities  of  the  large  chamber  ensemble, 
the  Octet  remains  utterly  and  deliciously  a  work  of  chamber  music  throughout. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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SCHUBERT 


Notturno  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin, 
and  cello,  D. 897 

Messrs.  KALISH,  LOWE,  and  ESKIN 


HARBISON 


November  19,  1828 
Hallucination  in  four  episodes 
for  piano  and  string  trio 

I.  Introduction:  Schubert  crosses  into 

the  next  world. 
II.  Suite:  Schubert  finds  himself  in  a  hall 
of  mirrors. 

1.  Theme 

2.  Ecossaise 

3.  Moment  Musicale 

4.  Impromptu 

5.  Valse 

III.  Rondo:  Schubert  recalls  a  rondo  fragment 

from  1816. 
IV.  Schubert  continues  the  fugue  subject 

(S-C-H-U-B-E-RT)  which  Sechter  assigned  him. 

Messrs.  KALISH,  LOWE,  FINE,  and  ESKIN 
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SCHUBERT 


Schwanengesang 

Der  Atlas  [Atlas] 

Ihr  Bild  [Her  Picture] 

Das  Fischermadchen  [The  Fisher-maiden] 

Die  Stadt  [The  City] 

Am  Meer  [By  the  Sea] 

Der  Doppelganger  [The  Double] 

Standchen  [Serenade] 

Aufenthalt  [Resting  Place] 

In  der  Feme  [In  a  Far  Place] 

Abschied  [Farewell] 

Mr.  HAGEGArD  and  Mr.  SUTHERLAND 


Texts  for  Schwanengesang  begin  on  page  16. 


Baldwin  piano 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  can  be  heard  on  Nonesuch,  DO,  RCA,  and  New 
World  records. 

This  concert  is  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  by  the 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Notes 


Of  Schubert's  two  great  piano  trios,  the  first,  in  B-flat,  has  always  been  a  mystery;  we 
can  be  reasonably  sure  only  that  he  composed  it  before  the  second,  in  E-flat.  But  the 
manuscript  (which  might  have  been  dated  or  provided  other  evidence  from  the  paper 
or  handwriting)  is  lost,  and  the  only  clue  we  have  to  its  creation  is  an  Adagio  move- 
ment that  Schubert  apparently  composed  for  the  trio  and  then  replaced,  leaving  the 
discarded  movement  as  a  separate  work  called  Notturno. 

The  Notturno  contains  an  extended  middle  section  based  on  an  unusual  rhythm 
involving  silence  on  the  second  beat  of  a  3/4  bar  after  a  strong  downbeat.  There  is  a 
legend  that  Schubert  got  this  idea  from  listening  to  a  work  song  sung  by  a  group  of 
pile-drivers  while  he  was  on  vacation  in  Gastein  in  the  summer  of  1825:  the  rhythmic 
silence  in  each  movement  presumably  marks  the  unison  fall  of  the  sledgehammers.  It 
is  a  charming  story,  one  that  has  been  used  to  date  the  B-flat  trio  that  Schubert  appar- 
ently was  working  on  at  that  time. 

Alas  for  such  inventive  myths!  Recent  studies  of  the  paper  on  which  Schubert's 
music  was  written  have  begun  to  clarify  questions  of  chronology.  Schubert  wrote  the 
Notturno  on  paper  of  a  type  that  he  used  between  October  1827  and  April  1828,  more 
than  two  years  after  his  Gastein  vacation.  Since  it  is  not  likely  that  Schubert  would 
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have  treasured  a  musical  brainstorm  for  so  long  before  working  it  into  a  finished 
composition,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  pile-drivers  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  this  orphaned  chamber  piece,  which  remains  as  another  example  of  Schubert's 
prolific  lyricism. 


*     *     *     * 


Born  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  in  1938,  John  Harbison  lives  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Token  Creek,  Wisconsin.  Since  receiving  the  1986  Pultizer  Prize,  he  has 
become  one  of  his  generation's  best-known  composers.  Harbison  grew  up  in  a  musical 
family.  His  father,  a  professor  of  history  at  Princeton,  was  also  formally  trained  in 
composition  and  wrote  music  in  both  serious  and  pop  styles.  Already  as  a  child  John 
absorbed  a  wide  repertory  of  musical  styles;  he  began  improvising  at  the  piano  before 
he  could  even  read  music.  He  studied  violin  and  piano,  composed  actively,  and  pur- 
sued jazz  obsessively.  By  the  time  he  was  fifteen  he  had  won  a  national  competition 
with  a  work  for  trumpet  and  piano.  He  studied  at  Harvard,  where  he  also  gained 
experience  as  a  conductor  with  the  Bach  Society.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1959  as  a 
Composition  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  (where  he  has  since  returned  to 
teach).  He  spent  a  year  studying  with  Boris  Blacher  at  the  Hochschule  fiir  Musik  in 
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Berlin,  then  went  to  Princeton  to  work  with  Roger  Sessions,  Milton  Babbitt,  and  Earl 
Kim.  In  1969,  he  took  up  the  position  he  still  holds  at  MIT.  Harbison's  Boston  years 
have  been  filled  with  conducting  as  well  as  composing,  working  with  the  Cantata 
Singers  (for  whom,  years  later,  he  composed  his  Pulitizer  Prize-winning  The  Flight  into 
Egypt),  musical  activities  at  Emmanuel  Church,  and  the  new  music  ensemble  Collage. 

Like  many  composers  whose  living  comes  from  an  academic  job,  Harbison  com- 
poses most  actively  in  the  summertime,  doing  most  of  his  composing  on  a  farm  in 
Token  Creek,  Wisconsin.  He  wrote  November  19, 1828,  for  three  ensembles — the 
Atlanta  Chamber  Players,  the  Da  Capo  Chamber  Players,  and  Voices  of  Change — 
through  a  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Consortium  commission.  The  Atlanta 
Chamber  Players  gave  the  world  premiere  on  November  30,  1989,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Many  music-lovers  will  recognize  at  once  the  significance  of  the  title:  November  19, 
1828,  was  the  day  on  which  Franz  Schubert  died,  two-and-a-half  months  before  his 
thirty-second  birthday.  The  impact  of  Schubert's  extraordinarily  original  harmonic 
procedures — scarcely  known  until  decades  after  his  death — still  fascinates  composers 
and  listeners.  Harbison,  whose  music  has  often  reflected  in  various  ways  the  work  of 
his  idols  Schiitz,  Stravinsky,  Gershwin,  Schumann,  and  Schubert,  here  offers  an  un- 
usual homage  to  Schubert  in  this  "hallucination  in  four  episodes  for  piano  and  string 
trio,"  using  a  fragment  of  Schubert's  own  work  (or  a  fugue  subject  given  to  him  as  an 
exercise)  but  treated  in  ways  that  suggest  the  continuing  presence  of  his  musical 
thought  in  our  midst.  The  score  contains  the  following  commentary  from  the  com- 
poser: 

I.  The  trumpets  of  death  are  heard  three  times.  Schubert  begins  his  journey 
haunted  by  sounds  which  are  not  his  music,  but  pertain  to  his  music  in  disturbing 
ways. 

II.  In  the  hall  of  mirrors  music  sounds  in  a  manner  previously  unknown  to 
Schubert;  everything  is  played  back  immediately  upside  down. 

III.  Emblematic  of  a  storehouse  of  still-to-be  explained  ideas,  needing  centuries 
more,  the  short  fragment  which  begins  this  Rondo  is  the  only  one  in  this  piece 
composed  by  Schubert  in  his  first  life. 

IV.  Shortly  before  his  death  Schubert  went  to  the  theorist  Sechter  to  work  on  a  very 
specific  problem  pertaining  to  the  tonal  answer  of  the  fugue  subject,  important  to 
Schubert  in  the  composition  of  his  masses.  Sechter,  well  aware  that  he  was  teaching 
the  most  extraordinary  student  who  ever  came  for  a  lesson,  concluded  by  assigning 
Schubert  a  fugue  subject  on  his  own  name.  Schubert  was  unable  to  undertake  the 
task;  he  died  about  a  week  later,  on  November  19,  1828. 

Anticipating  the  indignant  "neos"  and  "posts"  and  similar  epithets,  the  medium 
for  this  piece  responds:  the  only  reason  to  make  a  tombeau  for  Schubert  is  his 
continuing  fertility,  his  immediacy  for  the  21st  century,  his  light  shining  in  the 
future. 


Though  it  is  often  grouped  with  Die  schone  Mullerin  and  Wmterreise  as  a  third 
Schubert  song  cycle,  Schwanengesang  is  an  entirely  factitious  cycle,  not  intended  by 
Schubert  to  be  considered  as  a  single  unit,  and  not  published  until  after  the  com- 
poser's death,  at  age  thirty-one,  on  November  19,  1828.  The  tide,  Schwanengesang 
{Swan  Song)  was  invented  by  the  publisher  Tobias  Haslinger,  who  was  not  above  mar- 
keting this  collection  as  "the  last  blossoming  of  [Schubert's]  noble  art" — a  claim  that  is 
true  enough  for  the  unrelated  song,  Die  Taubenpost,  dating  from  October  1828,  which 
Haslinger  added  at  the  end  of  the  set,  but  not  for  the  other  thirteen  songs,  which 
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seem  to  have  been  composed  at  least  some  months  earlier. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  Schubert  autograph  containing  thirteen  of  the  fourteen 
songs  and  bearing  on  its  front  page  the  date  August  1828  (the  manuscript  is  now  in 
the  Morgan  Library  in  New  York).  But  this  does  not  of  itself  demonstrate  that 
Schubert  necessarily  considered  them  as  a  larger  work.  More  likely,  it  is  a  fair  copy  of 
two  groups  of  songs  (seven  on  texts  of  Ludwig  Rellstab,  six  on  texts  of  Heinrich 
Heine),  possibly  made  at  Haslinger's  suggestion  as  the  basis  of  his  publication. 

The  two  groups  differ  considerably  in  character,  and  this  suggests  that  Schubert 
composed  them  entirely  separately.  And  there  is  the  evidence  of  a  letter  from 
Schubert  to  the  Leipzig  publisher  Probst  (offering  the  Heine  songs  as  a  separate  set) 
that  he  intended  to  issue  them  separately.  Six  weeks  later,  Schubert  was  dead.  A 
month  after  that  his  brother  Ferdinand  gave  the  songs  to  Haslinger  for  290  florins. 
By  May  1829  they  had  appeared  in  print  as  we  know  them. 

In  general,  the  Rellstab  songs  come  from  the  world  oiDie  schone  Miillerin,  full  of 
babbling  brooks  and  murmuring  breezes,  though  by  no  means  devoid  of  human 
passions.  The  Heine  songs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  extensions  of  the  much  bleaker 
world  oiWinterreise ,  compact  but  extraordinarily  powerful,  among  the  strongest  songs 
Schubert  ever  composed  (and  surely  the  finest  settings  that  Heine  ever  received). 

The  Berliner  Ludwig  Rellstab  (1799-1860)  visited  Vienna  in  1825  and  met  Bee- 
thoven, with  whom  he  proposed  collaborating  on  an  opera.  Though  nothing  came  of 
that  idea,  he  left  some  of  his  poems  with  Beethoven,  whose  amanuensis  Schindler 
reported  that  he  passed  them  on  to  Schubert  after  Beethoven's  death.  The  seven 
songs  included  in  the  published  collection  known  as  Schwanengesang  are  believed  to 
have  been  drafted,  at  least,  by  the  spring  of  1828. 


IMAGINE  A  FARAWAY  PLACE  CLOSE  TO  HOME... 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  where  the  Connecticut  River  meets  the  Mohawk  Trail. 
Whether  you  come  for  a  sporting  challenge,  shopping  adventure,  some  historic 
perspective  or  to  be  pampered  at  a  Victorian  Bed  and  Breakfast,  you're  sure  to  be 
enchanted  by  the  eclectic  charm  of  Franklin  County. 
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The  HADLEY  CHEST  exhibit  at  Memorial  Hall  Museum 
in  Old  Deerfield  presents  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  impor- 
tant furniture  forms  produced  in  America,  dating  from  the  late 
17th  and  early  18th  centuries.  These  joined  chests  will  be  on 
exhibition  May  1  to  October  31.  Call  (413)  774-7476. 
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Liebesbotschaft  is  the  last  of  several  Schubert  songs  in  which  the  musical  analogue 
of  a  running  brook  carries  the  accompaniment  along  in  rapid  figures  under  a  lightly 
conversational  melodic  line  that  broadens  briefly  in  the  third  stanza.  Krieger's 
Ahnung  is  laid  out  in  strongly  contrasting  sections,  with  different  meters,  a  style  of 
writing  Schubert  had  employed  in  early  ballads  but  had  largely  abandoned.  Friihlings- 
sehnsucht  projects  brooks  and  breezes  in  a  triplet  accompaniment  against  the  duplet 
melody.  Each  stanza  ends  with  a  question,  left  hanging.  The  final  stanza  of  an  other- 
wise strophic  song  moves  to  the  minor  mode  with  a  strong  feeling  of  poignancy. 
Standchen  is  among  the  most  famous  of  all  German  songs,  the  quintessential 
serenade  with  an  imitated  guitar  or  mandolin  accompaniment  in  the  piano.  Aufent- 
halt  is  one  of  several  songs  that  depict  an  outcast,  wandering  (whether  or  not  by 
choice)  far  from  normal  human  society.  Here  the  relentless  triplets  of  the  accompani- 
ment are  at  odds  with  the  singer's  dotted  rhythms,  a  symbolic  representation  of  the 
poet's  alienation.  Schubert  sets  the  five  stanzas  in  a  simple  but  effective  ABCBA  pat- 
tern. In  der  Feme  is  another  song  of  alienation;  Schubert's  setting  of  the  poem's  basic 
metrical  figure,  reiterated  ever  and  again,  becomes  something  of  an  idee  fixe  on  the 
part  of  the  wanderer,  whose  disorientation  is  suggested  by  both  rhythmic  and  har- 
monic oddities.  By  contrast,  Abschied  is  as  cheerful  a  song  of  farewell  as  Schubert 
ever  wrote;  the  piano  part  evokes  by  analogy  the  trotting  of  the  singer's  horse.  The 
mood  and  character  remain  unchanged  as  the  many  stanzas  of  the  poem  roll  by,  but 
the  actual  notes  of  the  tune  and  the  wide-ranging  tonal  plan  keep  the  song  fresh 
through  all  its  verses. 

Heinrich  Heine  ( 1797- 1856)  established  his  reputation  at  once  with  the  publication 
in  1827  of  his  Buck  der  Lieder,  which  German  song  composers  mined  for  decades. 
Schubert  drew  the  six  poems  included  in  Schwanengesang  from  a  series  called  Die 
Heimkehr,  which  had  already  appeared  in  May  1826.  It  is  not  clear  when  the  songs 
were  composed,  except  for  the  terminal  date  of  August  1828.  As  published  by  Has- 
linger,  the  six  songs  do  not  follow  Heine's  original  sequence,  and  Harry  Goldschmidt 
{Deutschesjahrbuchfiir  Musikwissenschaft,  1972)  has  argued  that  by  rearranging  them  in 
the  original  order  of  the  text  (3,  5,  4,  6,  2,  1),  one  may  find  the  suggestion  of  an  im- 
plied narrative  and  perhaps  make  better  musical  sense  as  well. 

The  Heine  songs  carry  on  the  bleak  tone  of  many  of  the  Winterreise  settings;  in  al- 
most every  instance  the  singer  is  rejected,  alone,  cast  out.  The  poems  are  brief,  little 
more  than  aphorisms,  yet  Schubert's  settings  attain  an  astonishing  power  of  almost 
tragic  intensity.  (The  following  descriptions  come  in  the  order  of  Haslinger's  publica- 
tion, not  of  Heine's  original  poems.)  Der  Atlas  links  the  poet's  sorrows  with  those  of 
the  mythical  Atlas,  who  had  to  carry  the  sky  on  his  shoulders.  This  exceptionally  pow- 
erful song  makes  great  demands  on  the  singer.  Ihr  Bild  contrasts  the  singer's  sense  of 
isolation,  projected  in  bare  octaves  in  both  voice  and  accompaniment,  with  a  yearning 
for  connection  and  the  memory  of  a  happier  past,  with  a  harmonized  accompani- 
ment. As  in  so  many  great  Schubert  songs,  the  powerful  expressive  effect  comes  from 
a  very  simple  device  like  this  used  with  perfect  appropriateness.  Das  Fischermadchen 
is  unusual  in  this  series  of  songs  expressing  dark  and  lonely  isolation  in  celebrating 
the  simple  joyous  life  of  the  fisher-maiden,  though  without  capturing  the  probable 
ironic  element  of  Heine's  poem.  Still,  the  harmonic  plan  (with  the  second  verse  in  the 
key  of  the  lowered  mediant)  is  very  Schubertian,  and  the  rocking  6/8  rhythm  gives  the 
soothing  lilt  of  a  barcarolle.  Die  Stadt  is  another  extraordinary  song  of  alienation. 
The  poet/singer  observes  a  scene,  but  takes  no  part  in  it.  The  melodic  line  is  almost 
recitative-like  throughout,  rising  to  a  great  climax  at  the  end,  while  the  accompani- 
ment is  as  compact  in  its  use  of  material  as  any  of  the  Italian  songs  of  Hugo  Wolf. 
Indeed,  Die  Stadt  seems  to  prefigure  the  later  master  in  many  respects.  Am  Meer  is 
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cast  as  a  strophic  song,  possibly  the  last  one  Schubert  ever  wrote;  each  strophe  con- 
tains two  stanzas  of  Heine's  text  with  contrasting  settings,  the  first  part  a  diatonic 
harmonization,  almost  chorale-like,  and  the  second  tensely  chromatic  and  atmos- 
pheric. Der  Doppelganger  is  another  song  that  suggests  the  work  of  Wolf  already  in 
the  wings.  The  piano's  opening  phrase  becomes  an  idee  fixe  against  which  the  singer — 
for  the  most  part  in  a  subdued,  recitative-like  style — evokes  haunting  past  experience, 
never  made  quite  explicit,  though  the  emotional  force  of  the  incident  is  clearly  over- 
whelming. The  singer's  sudden  realization  that  his  "double"  is  observing  the  scene 
reaches  a  tragic  force  in  this  two-page  masterpiece. 

Following  the  powerful  and  aphoristic  Heine  songs.  Die  Taubenpost  comes  from  a 
different  world,  and  for  all  its  considerable  charm  it  is  therefore  something  of  a  let- 
down. At  any  rate,  its  cheerful  evocation  of  slighter  emotional  impact  comes  as  a  jolt. 
Johann  Gabriel  Seidl's  poem  offers  a  conventional  literary  conceit:  the  poet  praises 
the  faithfulness  and  constancy  of  his  messenger  pigeon,  which  brings  constant  reports 
to  and  from  the  lover;  only  in  the  last  stanza  is  the  messenger  coyly  named:  "longing." 
Schubert's  setting  offers  a  lightly  syncopated  melodic  figure  in  the  accompaniment, 
which,  with  the  melody,  is  put  through  a  series  of  melodic  and  harmonic  variations 
that  remind  us  of  the  composer's  mastery  of  strophic  variation. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


A  Note  About  Tonight's  Performance 
of  "Schwanengesang" 

Note  that,  though  Steven  Ledbetter's  program  note  discusses  Schwanengesang 
as  it  was  originally  published,  Hakan  Hagegard  sings  only  ten  songs  from  the 
published  collection,  beginning  with  the  six  Heine  settings  and  then  concluding 
with  the  last  four  of  the  seven  Rellstab  settings  that  open  the  printed  collection. 
Th-us  he  omits  the  first  three  songs  of  the  published  sequence — Liebesbotschaft, 
Kriegers  Ahnung,  and  Friihlingssehnsucht — as  well  as  the  final  song,  Die  Taubenpost. 


Schwanengesang 


Der  Atlas 

Ich  ungliickselger  Atlas!  Eine  Welt, 
Die  ganze  Welt  der  Schmerzen  muss  ich 

tragen. 
Ich  trage  Unertragliches,  und  brechen 
Will  mir  das  Herz  im  Leibe. 

Du  stolzes  Herz,  du  hast  es  ja  gewollt! 
Du  wolltest  glucklich  sein,  unendlich 

gliicklich, 
Oder  unendlich  elend,  stolzes  Herz, 
Und  jetzo  bist  du  elend! 

— Heinrich  Heine 


Atlas 

I,  unhappy  Atlas!  A  world, 

the  whole  world  of  sorrows  must  I  bear. 

I  bear  the  unbearable,  and  my  heart 
would  break  within  my  body. 

Proud  heart,  you  wanted  it  thus! 
You  wished  to  be  happy,  infinitely 

happy, 
or  infinitely  miserable,  proud  heart, 
and  now  you  are  miserable. 
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IhrBild 

Ich  stand  in  dunkelnTraumen 
Und  starrt'  ihr  Bildnis  an, 
Und  das  geliebte  Anditz 
Heimlich  zu  leben  begann. 

Um  ihre  Lippen  zog  sich 
Ein  Lacheln  wunderbar. 
Und  wie  von  Wehmutstranen 
Erglanzte  ihr  Augenpaar. 

Auch  meineTranen  flossen 
Mir  von  den  Wangen  herab. 
Und  ach!  ich  kann  es  nicht  glauben, 
Dass  ich  dich  verloren  hab! 

— Heine 


Her  Picture 

I  stood  in  dark  dreams 
and  stared  at  her  picture, 
and  that  beloved  countenance 
mysteriously  came  to  life. 

Around  her  lips 
a  wonderful  smile  formed. 
And,  as  if  with  tears  of  sorrow, 
her  eyes  sparkled. 

My  tears  also  flowed 
down  from  my  cheeks. 
And  ah!  I  cannot  believe 
that  I  have  lost  you! 
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Das  Fischermadchen 

Du  schones  Fischermadchen, 
Treibe  den  Kahn  ans  Land; 
Komm  zu  mir  und  setze  dich  nieder, 
Wir  kosen  Hand  in  Hand. 

Leg  an  mein  Herzdein  Kopfchen 
Und  fiirchte  dich  nicht  zu  sehr; 
Vertraust  du  dich  doch  sorglos 
Taglich  dem  wilden  Meer! 

Mein  Herz  gleichi  ganz  dem  Meere, 
Hat  Sturm  und  F.bb  und  Flut, 
Und  manche  schone  Perle 
In  seiner  Tiefe  ruht. 

— Heine 


The  Fisher-maiden 

Lovely  fisher-maiden, 

turn  the  boat  to  shore; 

come  to  me,  and  sit  down, 

and  we'll  chat  fondly,  hand  in  hand. 

Lay  your  head  upon  my  heart 
and  fear  not  too  greatly; 
for  you  trust  yourself,  fearlessly, 
to  the  wild  sea  every  day. 

My  heart  is  like  the  sea, 
it  has  storm  and  ebb  and  flood, 
and  many  a  lovely  pearl 
rests  within  its  depths. 


%\ 
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Die  Stadt 

Am  fernen  Horizonte 
Erscheint,  wie  ein  Nebelbild, 
Die  Stadt  mit  ihrenTiirmen, 
In  Abenddammrung  gehiillt. 

Ein  feuchterWindzug  krauselt 
Die  graue  Wasserbahn; 
Mit  traurigemTakte  rudert 
Der  Schiffer  in  meinem  Kahn. 

Die  Sonne  hebt  sich  noch  einmal 
Leuchtend  vom  Boden  empor, 
Und  zeigt  mir  jene  Stelle, 
Wo  ich  das  Liebste  verlor. 

— Heine 


The  City 

On  the  distant  horizon 
appears,  like  an  image  in  mist, 
the  city  with  its  towers, 
wrapped  in  the  glow  of  dusk. 

A  humid  breeze  ruffles 
the  gray  watery  pathway; 
with  a  sad  rhythm 
the  boatman  directs  my  skiff. 

The  sun  lifts  itself  once  more 
shining  up  from  the  earth, 
and  shows  me  that  place 
where  I  lost  my  love. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and 
only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Am  Meer 

Das  Meer  erglanzte  weit  hinaus 
Im  letzen  Abendscheine; 
Wir  sassen  am  einsamen  Fischerhaus, 
Wir  sassen  stumm  und  alleine. 


By  the  Sea 

The  sea  glittered  far  abroad 

in  the  evening  light; 

we  sat  by  the  fisherman's  lonely  house, 

we  sat  mute  and  alone. 


Der  Nebel  stieg,  das  Wasser  schwoU, 
Die  Mowe  flog  hin  und  wieder; 
Aus  deinen  Augen,  liebevoll, 
Fielen  die  Tranen  nieder. 

Ich  sah  sie  fallen  auf  deine  Hand 
Und  bin  aufs  Knie  gesunken; 
Ich  hab  von  deiner  weissen  Hand 
Die  Tranen  fortgetrunken. 

Seit  jener  Stunde  verzehrt  sich  mein 

Leib, 
Die  Seele  stirbt  vor  Sehnen; 
Mich  hat  das  ungliickselge  Weib 
Vergiftet  mit  ihren  Tranen. 

— Heine 


The  mist  rose,  the  water  swelled, 
the  gull  flew  back  and  forth; 
from  your  eyes,  filled  with  love, 
the  tears  came  falling. 

I  saw  them  fall  onto  your  hand 
and  sank  to  my  knee; 
and  from  your  white  hand 
I  drank  away  the  tears. 

Since  that  moment  my  body  consumes 

itself, 
my  soul  dies  with  longing; 
that  unhappy  woman  has 
poisoned  me  with  her  tears. 


Der  Doppelganger 

Still  ist  die  Nacht,  es  ruhen  die 

Gassen, 
In  diesem  Hause  wohnte  mein  Schatz; 
Sie  hat  schon  langst  die  Stadt 

verlassen, 
Doch  steht  noch  das  Haus  auf  demselben 

Platz. 


The  Double 

Still  is  the  night;  the  streets  are  at 

rest. 
In  this  house  my  sweetheart  lived. 
She  has  long  since  left  the  city, 

but  the  house  stands  in  the  same  place. 


Da  steht  auch  ein  Mensch  und  starrt  in 

die  Hohe, 
Und  ringt  die  Hande  vor 

Schmerzensgewalt; 


A  man  is  standing  there,  too,  staring 

upward, 
wringing  his  hands  in  agony; 
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Mir  graust  es,  wenn  ich  sein  Antlitz 

sehe — 
Der  Mond  zeigt  mir  meine  eigne  Gestalt. 

Du  Doppelganger,  du  bleicher  Geselle! 
Was  affst  du  nach  mein  Liebesleid, 
Das  mich  gequalt  auf  dieser  Stelle 
So  manche  Nacht,  in  alter  Zeit? 

— Heine 


I  shiver  with  dread  when  I  see  his 

face: 
the  moon  shows  me  my  own  form. 

Oh,  my  double!  You  pale  companion! 
Why  do  you  imitate  my  pangs  of  love 
which  I  suffered  in  this  place 
so  many  a  night  in  time  gone  by? 


Standchen 

Leise  flehen  meine  Lieder 
Durch  die  Nacht  zu  dir; 
In  den  stillen  Hain  hernieder, 
Liebchen,  komm  zu  mir! 

Fliisternd  schlanke  Wipfel  rauschen 
In  des  Mondes  Licht, 
Des  Verraters  feindlich  Lauschen 
Fiirchte,  Holde,  nicht. 

Horst  die  Nachtigallen  schlagen? 
Ach!  sie  flehen  dich, 
Mil  der  Tone  siissen  Klagen 
Flehen  sie  fiir  mich. 

Sie  verstehn  des  Busens  Sehnen, 
Kennen  Liebesschmerz, 
Riihren  mil  den  Silbertonen 
Jedes  weiche  Herz. 

Lass  auch  dir  die  Brust  bewegen, 
Liebchen,  hore  mich, 
Bebend  harr  ich  dir  entgegen! 
Komm,  begliicke  mich! 

— Ludxvig  Relhtab 


Serenade 

Gently  my  songs  implore 
you  in  the  night; 
down  into  the  quiet  grove, 
beloved,  come  to  me! 

Whispering,  slender  treetops  stir 
in  the  moonlight; 
Of  the  betrayer's  hostile  spying 
have  no  fear,  fair  one. 

Do  you  hear  the  nightingale's  call? 
Ah,  they  implore  you. 
With  the  lament  of  their  sweet  tones, 
they  implore  on  my  behalf. 

They  understand  the  heart's  longing, 
they  know  the  pangs  of  love, 
with  every  silvery  tone  they  touch 
every  tender  heart. 

Let  your  heart  be  moved,  too, 
beloved,  hear  me! 
Trembling  I  await  you! 
Come,  make  my  happiness! 


Aufenthalt 

Rauschender  Strom,  brausender  Wald, 
Starrender  Fels  mein  Aufenthalt. 
Wie  sich  die  Welle  an  Welle  reiht, 
Fliessen  dieTranen  mir  ewig  erneut. 

Hoch  in  den  Kronen  wogend  sich's  regt. 
So  unaufhorlich  mein  Herze  schlagt, 
Und  wie  des  Felsen  uraltes  Erz, 
Ewig  derselbe  bleibet  mein  Schmerz. 

— Rellstab 


Resting  Place 

Rushing  stream,  roaring  forest, 
unyielding  rock,  my  resting  place. 
As  wave  flows  after  wave  in  rows, 
so  my  tears  flow,  ever  renewed. 

High  above  the  treetops  heave  and  roll, 
and  my  heart  pounds  as  ceaselessly. 
And  like  the  rock's  primal  ore, 
my  pain  remains  ever  the  same. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and 
only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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In  der  Feme 

Wehe,  den  Fliehenden, 
Welt  hinaus  ziehenden! — 
Fremde  durchmessenden, 
Heimat  vergessenden, 
Mutterhaus  hassenden, 
Freunde  verlassenden 
Folget  kein  Segen,  ach! 
Auf  ihren  Wegen  nach! 

Herze,  das  sehnende, 
Auge,  das  tranende, 
Sehnsucht,  nie  endende, 
Heimwarts  sich  wendende! 
Busen,  der  wallende, 
Klage,  verhallende, 
Abendstern,  blinkender, 
Hoffnungslos  sinkender! 

Liifte,  ihr  sauselnden, 
Wellen,  sanft  krauselnden, 
Sonnenstrahl,  eilender, 
Nirgend  verweilender; 
Die  mir  mit  Schmerze,  ach! 
Dies  treue  Herze  brach, 
Griisst  von  dem  Fliehenden, 
Welt  hinaus  ziehenden. 


In  a  Far  Place 

Woe  to  those  who  flee, 
going  out  into  the  world! — 
traversing  strange  places, 
forgetting  their  homeland, 
hating  their  own  home, 
abandoning  friends — 
Ah,  no  blessing  follows  them 
upon  their  way! 

Oh  heart,  yearning, 
eye  full  of  tears, 
longing  never  ending, 
homeward  turning! 
Bosom  seething. 
Lament  dying  away, 
evening  star  shining, 
setting  without  hope! 

Breezes  whispering, 

waves  gently  rolling, 

sunbeams  hastening, 

nowhere  pausing; 

to  her  who  with  pain — alas! — 

broke  this  true  heart, 

come  greetings  from  him  who  flees, 

moving  out  into  the  world. 


— Rellstab 


Abschied 

Ade,  du  muntre,  du  frohliche  Stadt, 

ade! 
Schon  scharret  mein  Rosslein  mit 

lustigem  Fuss; 
Jetzt  nimm  noch  den  letzten,  den 

scheidenden  Gruss. 


Farewell 

Adieu,  cheerful,  happy  town,  adieu! 

Already  my  horse  paws  the  ground 

with  merry  foot; 
now  I'll  accept  my  last,  parting 

farewell. 
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Du  hast  mich  wohl  niemals  noch  traurig 

gesehn, 
So  kann  es  auch  jetzt  nicht  beim 

Abschied  geschehn. 

Ade,  ihr  Baume,  ihr  Garten  so  griin, 

ade! 
Nun  reit  ich  am  silbernen  Strome 

entlang, 
Weit  schallend  ertonet  mein 

Abschiedsgesang; 
Nie  habt  ihr  ein  trauriges  Lied  gehort, 
So  wird  euch  auch  keines  beim  Scheiden 

beschert. 

Ade,  Hebe  Sonne  so  gehst  du  zur  Ruh, 

ade! 
Nun  schimmert  der  blinkenden  Sterne 

Gold. 
Wie  bin  ich  euch  Sternlein  am  Himmel  so 

hold; 
Durchziehn  wir  die  Welt  auch  weit  und 

breit, 
Ihr  gebt  iiberall  uns  das  treue  Geleit. 

Ade,  ihr  freundlichen  Magdlein  dort, 

ade! 
Was  schaut  ihr  aus  blumenumdufteten 

Haus 
Mit  schelmischen,  lockenden  Blicken 

heraus? 
Wie  sonst,  so  griiss  ich  und  schaue  mich 

um, 
Doch  nimmer  wend  ich  mein  Rosslein  um. 

Ade!  du  schimmerndes  Fensterlein  hell, 

ade! 
Du  glanzest  so  traulich  mit  dammerndem 

Schein, 
Und  ladest  so  freundlich  ins  Hiittchen 

uns  ein. 
Voriiber,  ach,  ritt  ich  so  manches  Mai, 
Und  war  es  denn  heute  zum  letzen  Mai. 

Ade,  ihr  Sterne,  verhiillet  euch  grau! 

Ade! 
Des  Fensterlein  triibes,  verschimmerndes 

Licht 
Ersetzt  ihr  unzahligen  Sterne  mir 

nicht; 
Darf  ich  hier  nicht  weilen,  muss  hier 

vorbei. 
Was  hilft  es,  folgt  ihr  mir  noch  so 

treu! 

— Rellstab 


You  have  never  yet  seen  me  sad, 
so  it  cannot  happen  now,  at  parting. 


Adieu,  you  trees,  you  gardens  so  green, 

adieu! 
Now  I  ride  along  the  silvery  stream, 

my  farewell  song  sounding  far  and  wide; 

you've  never  heard  a  sad  song  from  me, 
so  you  won't  get  one  at  my  departure. 


Adieu,  dear  sun,  thus  you  go  to  rest, 

adieu! 
Now  the  gold  of  the  twinkling  stars 

shimmers. 
How  I  love  you,  little  stars  in  the 

sky; 
what  if  we  travel  far  and  wide  through 

the  world, 
you  accompany  us  faithfully  everywhere. 

Adieu,  friendly  maidens,  adieu! 

Why  do  you  look  out  of  your  flower- 
scented  houses 
with  such  roguish,  inviting  glances? 

As  before,  I  greet  you  and  look  back, 

but  never  will  I  turn  my  horse  back. 

Adieu,  small  bright  window,  adieu! 

Your  faint  light  shines  so  familiarly, 

inviting  us  kindly  inside  the  hut. 

Ah,  I  have  ridden  past  so  many  times, 
and  if  today  should  be  the  last . . . 

Adieu,  you  stars,  cover  yourselves  in 

gray!  Adieu! 
The  window's  faint  disappearing  light 

you  numberless  stars  cannot  replace  for 

me. 
If  I  cannot  remain  here,  I  must  go  on. 

What  avails  it,  if  you  follow  so 
faithfully. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

The  only  permanent  chamber  music  ensemble 
sponsored  by  a  major  symphony  orchestra  and 
made  up  of  that  orchestra's  principal  players,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  include  the 
Boston  Symphony's  first-desk  string,  woodwind, 
brass,  and  percussion  players.  The  Chamber 
Players  can  perform  virtually  any  work  within  the 
vast  chamber  music  literature,  and  they  can 
expand  their  range  of  repertory  by  calling  upon 
other  BSO  members  or  enlisting  the  services  of 
such  distinguished  guest  artists  as  Gilbert  Kalish, 
the  group's  regular  pianist.  The  Chamber  Players' 
activities  include  an  annual  three-concert  series 
in  Boston's  Jordan  Hall,  regular  appearances  at 
Tanglewood,  and  a  busy  schedule  of  touring  and 
recording.  In  addition  to  appearances  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  group  has  toured  Europe  six  times  and  Japan  three  times;  they  have 
also  performed  in  South  America  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Among  the  Chamber  Players'  record- 
ings on  Nonesuch  are  John  Harbison's  Words  from  Paterson,  with  baritone  Sanford  Sylvan;  the 
Beethoven  Septet  and  Schubert  Octet;  Smetana's  G  major  piano  trio  and  the  Dvorak  string 
sextet;  the  Brahms  string  quintets;  and  music  by  Aaron  Copland  and  Leon  Kirchner.  The 
ensemble  recently  recorded  the  quintets  for  clarinet  and  strings  by  Mozart  and  Brahms,  for 
future  release  on  Philips.  Pictured  here,  from  left,  are  Jules  Eskin,  Charles  Schlueter,  Ronald 
Barron,  Charles  Kavalovski,  Everett  Firth,  Malcolm  Lowe,  Harold  Wright,  Edwin  Barker, 
retired  BSO  principal  flute  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  who  performed  with  the  Chamber  Players 
through  the  1989-90  season,  Burton  Fine,  Richard  Svoboda,  and  Alfred  Genovese.  Acting 
principal  flute  Leone  Buyse  joined  the  Chamber  Players  in  the  1990-91  season. 


Juilliard  String  Quartet 

The  Juilliard  String  Quartet  play  their  final 
concerts  of  the  season  at  Tanglewood  this 
weekend.  Their  1992-93  season  has  previously 
included  a  tour  of  North  America,  tours  of 
Europe  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring,  concert 
performances  as  part  of  their  ongoing  residencies 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Juilliard 
School,  and  additional  concerts  at  Columbia 
University  and  Alice  TuUy  Hall.  The  1991-92 
season  marked  the  ensemble's  forty-fifth  anniver- 
sary. To  celebrate  their  founding  as  quartet-in- 
residence  at  the  Juilliard  School  they  played  a 
marathon  evening  of  Elliott  Carter's  four  string 
quartets  on  October  1 1,  the  exact  date  of  their 
1946  debut.  Highlights  of  recent  seasons  have 
also  included  their  annual  presentations  of  Bach's 
Art  of  the  Fugue  at  Juilliard,  the  world  premiere  of  John  Harbison's  The  Rewaking,  the  world 
premiere  of  Billy  Taylor's  Homage  (a  work  for  string  quartet  and  jazz  trio),  and  complete  cycles 
of  the  Beethoven  quartets,  in  New  York,  Montreal,  Boston,  East  Lansing,  Houston,  and 
Pasadena.  The  vast  repertoire  of  the  Juilliard  Quartet  comprises  nearly  500  works,  including 
more  than  150  works  by  twentieth-century  composers.  They  were  instrumental  in  reviving  the 
quartets  of  Arnold  Schoenberg,  were  the  first  to  play  all  six  Bartok  quartets  in  this  country, 
have  premiered  more  than  sixty  compositions  by  American  composers,  and  have  also  been 
involved  with  outstanding  jazz  composers  and  their  works.  In  1961  the  ensemble  became  the 
first  American  string  quartet  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  after  World  War  II.  Their  extensive  tour- 
ing schedule  has  also  taken  them  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Near  and  Far  East,  South 
America,  Laos,  and  Iran.  The  Juilliard  String  Quartet  records  exclusively  for  Sony  Classical. 
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They  have  made  more  than  100  recordings,  including  Grammy-winning  cycles  of  the  Bee- 
thoven and  Schoenberg  quartets.  In  1986  they  were  inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the 
National  Academy  for  Recording  Arts  and  Sciences  for  their  recording  of  the  compelte  Bartok 
quartets.  In  1986  they  were  the  first  chamber  group  to  receive  the  Arturo  Toscanini  Artistic 
Achievement  Award. 

All  four  members  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet  are  American-born  and  -trained.  The  only 
current  member  of  the  original  quartet,  first  violinist  Robert  Mann  made  his  recital  debut  in 
1941  after  winning  the  Naumburg  Award.  He  is  currently  president  of  the  Walter  W.  Naum- 
burg  Foundation  and  a  Board  member  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  He  recently  conducted 
the  premiere  of  his  most  recent  orchestral  composition  at  the  Juilliard  School.  A  native  of  New 
York  City,  second  violinist  Joel  Smirnoff  attended  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Juilliard 
School.  Mr.  Smirnoff  was  a  Boston  Symphony  member  for  six  years,  won  second  prize  in  the 
International  American  Music  Competition  in  1983,  and  made  his  New  York  recital  debut  in 
1985  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall.  Also  a  native  of  New  York  City,  violist  Samuel  Rhodes  studied 
composition  with  Earl  Kim  and  Roger  Sessions  at  Princeton  University.  A  frequent  participant 
at  the  Marlboro  Festival,  he  has  performed  a  series  of  concerts  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  devoted 
to  the  works  of  Paul  Hindemith  and  recently  gave  the  world  premieres  of  works  for  unaccom- 
panied viola  by  Milton  Babbitt  and  Arthur  Weisberg.  Cellist  Joel  Krosnick  is  active  as  both 
performer  and  educator.  A  frequent  recitalist  and  soloist  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  he 
has  performed  at  New  York's  Weill  Recital  Hall,  Merkin  Hall,  and  Symphony  Space,  and  appears 
regularly  at  the  Miller  Theatre  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish.  Messrs.  Smirnoff,  Rhodes,  and 
Krosnick  are  all  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty. 


Norman  Fischer 

^^^^^  After  completing  his  studies  with  former  BSO  member  Richard  Kapu- 

^^^^^^^  scinski,  Norman  Fischer  helped  found  the  Concord  String  Quartet. 

mt^^^^^k  ^s  quartet  cellist  throughout  that  ensemble's  sixteen-year  history,  Mr. 

W^  ^B  Fischer  concertized  extensively  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  re- 

M  ^     "^^"w  corded  more  than  forty  works,  premiered  seventy  works,  appeared 

frequently  on  radio  and  television,  and  received  numerous  honors, 
including  the  Naumburg  Chamber  Music  Award,  several  Grammy 
nominations,  and  an  Emmy.  For  his  New  York  solo  debut  he  performed 
Bach's  six  cello  suites  in  one  evening.  In  addition  to  performing  the 
standard  concerto  classics,  he  has  championed  new  works  for  the 
genre,  such  as  Robert  Sirota's  Cello  Concerto  at  Tanglewood  in  1985,  Augusta  Read  Thomas's 
Vigil,  and  Steven  Stucky's  Voyages.  Since  1971  he  has  collaborated  with  pianist  Jeanne  Kierman 
as  the  Fischer  Duo,  appearing  frequently  throughout  the  United  States  and  making  a  specialty 
of  blending  standard  repertoire  with  newly-commissioned  works  and  unusual  scores  from  the 
past.  Their  concert  in  New  York  this  past  March  of  American  cello  and  piano  music  featured 
premieres  of  Augusta  Read  Thomas's  Chant  and  George  Roch berg's  Sonata- Aria.  Northeastern 
Records  has  recently  released  an  acclaimed  disc  of  French  music,  entitled  "Imaginees."  Mr. 
Fischer  has  also  appeared  with  the  Juilliard,  Cleveland,  Audubon,  and  Chester  string  quartets, 
the  American  Chamber  Players,  the  Da  Camera  Society  of  Houston,  and  the  Santa  Fe  Chamber 
Music  Festival.  He  is  currently  professor  of  violoncello  at  the  Shepherd  School  of  Music  at  Rice 
University  in  Houston  and  since  1985  has  been  a  member  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
faculty.  He  was  artist-in-residence  at  Dartmouth  College  and  an  artist  faculty  member  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music.  Mr  Fischer  plays  an  eighteenth-century  Florentine  cello. 


Iiii 


Hakan  Hagegard 


Renowned  for  his  performances  in  opera,  recital,  with  orchestra,  and 
on  record,  Swedish  baritone  Hakan  Hagegard  won  widespread  atten- 
tion when  he  appeared  as  Papageno  in  Ingmar  Bergman's  film  version 
of  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote.  His  1992-93  season  included  a  Carnegie 
Hall  performance  and  recording  of  Orff's  Carmina  burana  with  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony,  a  "Great  Performers"  recital  at  Lincoln  Center,  and 
San  Francisco  Opera  performances  as  the  Count  in  Richard  Strauss's 
Capriccio  and  as  Beckmesser  in  Wagner's  Die  Meistersinger.  He  returns 
to  San  Francisco  Opera  in  1994  to  sing  Wolfram  in  Wagner's  Tannhduser. 
Last  year  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  he  appeared  in  Mozart's  Cost  fan 
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tutte  and  Die  Zauberflote  and  created  the  role  of  Beaumarchais  in  the  world  premiere  of  John 
Corigliano's  The  Ghosts  of  Versailles.  Other  recent  engagements  have  included  appearances  with 
San  Diego  Opera,  with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  (in  Haydn's  The  Seasons,  which  was 
recorded  "live"  for  Koch  Records),  and  singing  Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Mstislav  Rostro- 
povich  and  the  National  Symphony  as  part  of  Carnegie  Hall's  lOOth-anniversary  season.  Recent 
European  engagements  have  included  Die  Fledermaus  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
in  London  and  his  first  performances  as  Ford  in  Falstaff,  with  the  Oper  der  Stadt  in  Bonn, 
Germany.  Mr.  Hagegard  is  a  frequent  guest  with  many  of  this  country's  outstanding  symphony 
orchestras.  Festival  appearances  have  included  Ravinia,Tanglewood,  Caramoor,  and  Chau- 
tauqua. Mr.  Hagegard  made  his  opera  debut  in  1968  as  Papageno  in  Stockholm,  remaining  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House  there  until  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1978  as  Dr.  Malatesta  in  a 
new  production  of  Donizetti's  Don  Pasquale.  He  made  his  La  Scala  debut  in  1985,  as  Papageno. 
His  recordings  include  Schumann's  Dichterliebe  and  Liederkreis,  Schubert's  Winterreise  and 
Schwanengesang,  an  album  of  Lieder  by  Strauss  and  Wolf,  and  a  Grammy-winning  performance 
of  Brahms's  German  Requiem  with  James  Levine  and  the  Chicago  Symphony.  Next  season,  to 
honor  the  150th  anniversary  of  Edvard  Grieg's  birth,  BMG  will  issue  two  discs  of  Grieg  songs, 
the  first  recordings  made  at  Hagegarden,  the  arts  complex  built  by  Hakan  Hagegard  in  Sweden. 


Gilbert  Kalish 

Pianist  Gilbert  Kalish  has  been  internationally  acclaimed  for  his  per- 
formance of  piano  literature  spanning  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present,  including  many  new  works  commissioned  by  and  for  him.  His 
concert  appearances  and  recordings  have  established  him  as  a  major 
voice  in  American  music.  Mr.  Kalish  has  been  pianist  with  the  Contem- 
porary Chamber  Ensemble  since  its  inception  in  1960;  he  has  also 
performed  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  and 
the  Juilliard,  Concord,  Emerson,  Tokyo,  and  Vermeer  string  quartets. 
His  artistic  collaboration  with  the  late  mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani 
began  as  early  as  1960,  when  both  were  at  the  threshold  of  their  respec- 
tive careers;  he  has  also  fostered  noteworthy  collaborations  with  cellist  Joel  Krosnick  and  violinist 
Paul  Zukofsky.  Mr.  Kalish's  discography  numbers  nearly  one  hundred  albums,  including  music 
for  solo  piano,  songs,  Lieder,  and  diverse  chamber  works.  In  August  1985  he  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  himself  a  student  there  for  three 
summers  in  the  early  1950s,  he  has  taught  there  since  1968  and  became  Head  of  Chamber 
Music  and  Keyboard  Activities  in  1982.  Active  as  a  panelist  and  juror  for  various  American 
music  competitions,  Mr.  Kalish  is  also  Professor  of  Piano  and  Chairman  of  the  Performance 
Faculty  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  He  often  gives  master  classes  in 
conjunction  with  university  concert  series.  For  his  work  as  pianist  and  educator  he  was  awarded 
an  honorary  degree  by  Swarthmore  College  in  1986.  In  addition  to  his  many  appearances  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  Boston,  at  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  he  has  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  occasions. 


Robin  Sutherland 

A  native  of  Colorado,  pianist  Robin  Sutherland  began  his  studies  at 
age  four  with  Dr.  Rita  Hutcherson  of  the  University  of  Northern  Col- 
orado. Subsequent  teachers  included  Paul  Hersh  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Rosina  Lhevinne  at  the  Aspen  Music  Festival 
and  Juilliard,  and  Rosalyn  Tureck,  who  chose  him  at  seventeen  to  be 
the  sole  performing  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  Interna- 
tional Bach  Society's  master  classes.  Mr.  Sutherland  comes  to  Tangle- 
wood directly  from  the  OK  Mozart  International  Festival  in  Bartles- 
ville,  Oklahoma,  where  he  collaborated  with  conductor  Ransom  Wil- 
son, violinist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  pianist  Christopher  O'Riley.  Later 
this  summer  he  will  participate  in  the  20th-anniversary  season  of  the  Telluride  Chamber  Music 
Festival,  of  which  he  is  co-director,  and  in  the  Bay  Chamber  Concerts  in  Rockport,  Maine, 
where  he  is  a  nominee  for  this  year's  Andrew  Wolf  Memorial  Award.  Mr.  Sutherland  was  soloist 
last  February  in  a  special  performance  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  The  Age  of  Anxiety  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  to  which  orchestra  Mr.  Ozawa  appointed  him  principal 
pianist  in  1973,  a  position  he  still  holds. 
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«A  POWERFUL  PIECE  OF  MUSICAL  THEATER... 

THIS  IS  SHOWMANSHIP  ON  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  LEVEL  OF 
INTEUIGENCE,  EXPERTISE  AND  PASSIONr-Kw™ ««%  ne  B<,s,on  aote 


M?SS 

Saigon 


THE  CIASSIC  \Xm  SIORY  OF  OUR  TOME 


LIMITED  ENGAGEMENT  BEGINS  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14 

7yo<^g.^37g^  (617)  931-2222 

Tickets  also  available  at  The  Wang  Center  box  office 
and  all  Ticketmaster  outlets 

Groups  of  20  or  more  call:  (617)  482-1242 


Original  Cast  Recording  Exclusively  on  i3Geffen  Records 

THE  WANG  CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS,  270  Tremont  Street 


Berkshire  Restaurant  Guide 


Hand'Cut  Steaks    *  Fresh  Seafood 

Wood-grilled  Entrees  -^  Spectacular  Salad  Bar 
•     il-      t^- 

Fabulous  Sunday  Brunch  10:30  am'2  pm 
"The  Best  in  the  Berkshires" 

DAKOTA 

Route  7  Pittsfield/Lcnox  Line  499-7900 

Mon.-Thurs.  4:30-10  pm; 
Fri.  &  Sat.  4:30-1 1  pm;  Sun.  4-10  pm 


High  Coxmtiy  Dining 

Prix  fixe  by  candlelight, 

al  fresco  a  la  carte  and 

lunch  at  our  gallery  cafe . 


The  Old  Inn 

On  The  Green 

AND  Gedney  Farm 

In  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
413.  229.3131 


(j^^Ai 


413-243-4500 


A  Serious  Steakhouse 

Route  20 -E.Lee/ BecKet  Line 

on  Greenwater  Pond 


LENOX    11218 

218  Main  Street 


Cpen  7  Ea/s 
637-  4  "218' 


Lunch  -  Dinner  -  Sunday  Brunch 
Cafe  Menu  -  lite  Fare 

O^lgrtfiemlic^ancmdMmican  Odsim 


KINTARO 

Japanese  Restaurant 
/SUSHI  BAR 

413-528  6007/ 

286  MAIN  ST.,  GT.  BARRINGTON,  MA  01230 


JoJk^BEW'S 

Rt.23,  South  Egremont  MA  •  413-528-3469 
(Open  7  Nights) 


CaU    458-3465  •  U.  S.  Route  7,  New  Ashford,  MA 
Located  midway  between  Williamstown  and  Lenox 


^^pAX^< 


RESTAURANTserving  award 
winning  ccmtinental  cuisine  daily  fran  1130  A.  M. 


Lunch  and  Dinner 
Regular  and  Vegetarian  Menu 


iiiEN 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 

vie;tnamese  restauf 

Harris  Street,  West  Stockbridge  •  (413)  232-4204 


10  Castle  Street 
Great  Barrington 

413-528-5244 


We  also  cater  weddings,  private  parties 


RESTAURANT  AND  LOUNG^ 


Fine  Continental  Cuisine 

Variety  of  entrees,  munchles,  dinners,  and  snacks. 

Serving  7  days.  Lunch,  Dinner  and  Late  Night 

Elm  St.  Stockbridge,  Ma.  01262  (413)  298-3530 


CROOKED  LAKE  f^OUSE 

R.R.  #3  •  Box  116  •  Averill  Park,  New  York  12018  •  (518)  674-3894 

Four  Star  Dining  Amidst  Incomparable  Surroundings 
Located  on  Routes  43  &  66, 30  Minutes  from  Lenox  Area 


PANDA  HOUSE 

CHINESE  RESTAURANT 


FULL  MENU 
TAKE-OUT  SERVICE 


499-0660 

664  PinSFIELD  AVE.,  LENOX 


_my,  BELDEN-, 

.ffife^  RESTAURANT  6?TAVERN 

1F^^^  ^ ESTABLISHED  1772 


Daily  5  pm  Sun.  Brunch  1 1  am-3  pm 

Big  Band  Swing  Saturday  Nights 

Route  20,  East  Lee,  MA  01238 

(Only  4  Miles  East  MA  Pike  Exit  2) 

(413)  243>4660 


GREAT  FOOD 

""Chicken  •  Seafood  •  Steaks  •  Pizza"" 

Country  Fresh  Salad  Bar  •  Sunday  Brunch  Buffet 

COMPLETE  DINNERS  -  LATE  NIGHT  SNACKS  -  TAKE-OUT 

DELUXE  ROOMS  &  SUITES 

West  Stockbridge  Village  •  (413)  232-8565  •  800-322-8565 


If  you  would  like  to  be  part 
of  this  restaurant  page, 
please  call  (617)  542-6913. 
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Piano 

Leon  Fleisher 
Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Foundation  Chair 

Marian  Hahn 

Yoheved  Kaplinsky 

Robert  MacDonald 

Ellen  Mack 

Julian  Martin 

Ann  Schein 

Organ 

Peggy  Haas  Howell 

Donald  Sutherland 

£ar/y  Music 
Mark  Cudek,  guitar 
Ronn  McFarlane,  /u(e 
Ann  Morgan,  viols 
Webb  Wiggins, 
harpsichord 

Ensemble  Arts 
Robert  MacDonald 
Ellen  Mack 

Voice 

Beverly  Benso 
Phyllis  Bryn-Julson 
Marianna  Busching 
Wayne  Conner 
Stanley  Cornett 
Ruth  Drucker 
Gordon  Hawkins 
John  Shirley-Quirk 

Opera 

Roger  Brunyate 
Arne  Lindquist 
Carol  Paica 

Violin 

Yong  Ku  Ahn 

Ik-Hwan  Bae 

Earl  Carlyss, 
Sidney  Friedberg  Chair 
in  Chamber  Music 

Victor  Danchenko 

Shirley  Givens 

Herbert  Greenberg 

Violaine  Melancon 

Berl  Senofsky 


Robert  O.  Pierce, 
Director 


Eileen  T.  Cline,  Dean 


Hajime  Teri  Murai, 

Ruth  Blaustein  Rosenberg  Music  Director, 

Peabody  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Peabody  Concert  Orchestra 

Harlan  Parker, 

Conductor,  Peabody  Wind  Ensemble 

Edward  Polochick, 

Director  of  Choral  Activities 


Viola 

Paul  Coletti 
Roberto  Diaz 
Richard  Field 

Violoncello 
Stephen  Kates 
Ronald  Thomas 
Mihaly  Virizlay 

Double  Bass 
Robert  Barney 
Paul  Johnson 
Harold  Robinson 


Guitar 

Manuel  Barrueco 
Ray  Chester 
Julian  Gray 
Nathaniel  Gunod 

Harp 

Jeanne  Chalifoux 

Ruth  Inglefield 

Flute 

Emily  Controulis 
Bonnie  Lake 
Mark  Sparks 
Robert  Willoughby 


Oboe 

Jane  Marvine 
Joseph  Turner 
Sara  Watkins 

Clarinet 
Steven  Barta 
Loren  Kitt 
Edward  Palanker 

Bassoon 
Linda  Harwell 
Phillip  Kolker 


For  application  and  scholarship  information,  contact: 
Office  of  Admissions 


Saxophone 
Christopher  Ford 

Trumpet 

Wayne  Cameron 
Langston  J.  Fitzgerald,  III 
Steven  Hendrickson 
Edward  Hoffman 

French  Horn 
David  Bakkegard 
Mary  C.  Bisson 
Peter  Landgren 

Trombone 
Davis  Fetter 
James  Olin 

Bass  Trombone 
Randall  Campora 

Tuba 

David  Fedderly 

Percussion 
Jonathan  Haas 
Dennis  Kain 
William  Moersch 

Conducting 
Frederik  Prausnitz 

Composition 
Morris  Moshe  Cotel 
Jean  Eichelberger  Ivey 
Robert  Hall  Lewis 

Computer  Music 
MacGregor  Boyle 
Geoffrey  Wright 

Music  Education 
Harlan  Parker 
Laura  Parker 
Carolee  Stewart 

Recording  Arts  and 

Sciences 
Alan  P.  Kefauver 


The  Peahody  Conservatory  of  Music 

OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 


One  East  Mount  Vernon  Place 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21202-2397 


800/368-2521  Toll  Free      410/659-8110  in  Maryland 


1993  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

at  Tanglewood 

Administrative  Committee 


Co-Chairmen 

Ileen  Smith  Cohen 

Carole  Siegel 

Secretary 

William  C.  Sexton 

Executive  Committee 

Greta  Berkson 

Michael  Considine 

Channing  Dichter 

Maureen  Johnson  Hickey 

Hilbert  H.  Finn 

Suzanne  Nash 

Administrative  Committee 

Berkshire  Night 

Marilyn  Kirby 

BSAVNaus 

Harriet  M.  Vines 

Concert  Hall  Fundraising 

Ursula  Dichter 

Crescendo  Event 

Michael  Considine 

Database!  Handbook 

William  C.  Sexton 

Elder  Services  Event 

Dolly  Harte 

Diane  Israelite  Weinstein 


First  Aid 

David  L.  McCall 

Functions  Office/Tent  Club /Hospitality 

P.  Keyburn  Hollister 

Alexandra  Warshaw 

Glass  House 

Jeanne  S.  Massimiano 

Highwood 

Mary  Jane  Handler 

Marilyn  Larkin 

Historical  Preservation 

Bonnie  L.  Sexton 

Koussevilzky  Shed  Endowed  Seats 

Hannah  Schneider 

Koussevilzky  Society  Annual  Fund  Events 

Sue  Rudd 

Music  Education 

Suzanne  F.  Nash 

Robert  J.  Rosenblatt 

Neu>  Members 

Rowena  C.  Scarrow 

New  Friends  Receptions 

Augusta  Leibowitz 

Opening  Ceremonies 

Sue  Paley  Colker 

Opening  Night  Gala 

Judy  Cook 
Kristie  Staffieri 


Phonathon 

David  P.G.  Keator 

Steve  Valenti 

Recognition 

Carol  Greenberg 

Seranak 

Marianne  S.  Lipsky 

Student  Activities 

Peter  Brewer 

Marianne  S.  Lipsky 

Talks  i^  Walks 

Patricia  Henneberry 

Anne  Sheridan 

Tickets 

Roslyn  Rosenblatt 

TMC  Alumni  Relations 

Barbara  Mandell 

TMC  Fellowship  Luncheon 

Ginger  Elvin 

Tour  Guides 

Greta  Berkson 

Muriel  Lazzarini 

Ushers 

Bruce  Callahan 

Youth  Activities 

Maddy  Baer 

Clara  F.  Londoner 
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The  Mercedes-Benz  300E  2.8  utilizes  many  of  the  most  sophisticated  safety  systems  in  the  world.  Systems  such  as  antilock  brakes,  front  and  rear  crumple  zones,  dual 
front  air  bags'  and  emergency  front  seat  belt  tensioners,  all  designed  to  help  protect  you.  It  also  comes  with  a  feature  designed  to  safeguard  your  finances.  The 
Win/Win  Lease,"' provided  by  Mercedes-Benz  Credit  Corporation  through  authorized  dealers.  Visit  your  Mercedes-Benz  dealer  for  a  test  drive.  C^  Mercedes-Benz 

AIR  BAGS,  CRUMPLE  ZONES,  LOW  LEASE  PAYMENTS 
AND  OTHER  SAFETY  FEATURES  OF  A  300E  2.8 
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Ott  Motor  Imports,  Inc. 

Routes  7  &  20  At  Holmes  Road,  Lenox,  MA  (413)  499<3410 
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TanglewQDd 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  these  distinguished 
corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary 
response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 


CORPORATE  UNDERWRITERS 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  at  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 15  at  (617)  638-9254. 


BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OFTANGLEWOOD 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  Business 
Friends  for  their  generous  contributions  of  $450  or  more  during  the  1993  fiscal 
year.  Names  that  are  capitalized  recognize  gifts  of  $1,750  or  more.  An  eighth-note 
symbol  denotes  support  of  $700-$  1,649. 


Advertising 


Stuart  H.  Trott,  Consultant 


Automotive 


Central  Berkshire  New  Car 

Dealers 
Norman  Baker  Auto  Sales 


Banking 


•^City  Savings  Bank  of 
Pittsfield 
Monroe  G.  Faust,  Finance 

Broker 
First  Agricultural  Bank 
First  National  Bank  of  the 
Berkshires 
•^  Great  Barrington  Savings 
Bank 
Henjay  Corporation 
Lenox  National  Bank 
•^ Lenox  Savings  Bank 
Pittsfield  Co-Operative 
Bank 

Beverage  Sales/Consumer 
Goods/Distribution 

Butler  Wholesale  Products, 

Inc. 
Sy  Goldstein  Brokerage 
Price  Chopper  Supermarkets 
Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits 
Kopper's  Chocolates 
MERCHANT  DUVIN 
•^Stern  &  Company 
•^Swiss  Wine  Information 
Council 

Contracting/Building 

DRESSER-HULL  CO. 
William  T.  Lahart  &  Son 
J.H.  MAXYMILLIAN, 

INC. 
Southern  Berkshire 

Welding  Co.,  Inc. 
•(^  West  End  Lumber  Company 

Education 

Berkshire  Community 

College 
Berkshire  Country  Day 

School 
Berkshire  Hills  Regional 

School  District 
•^Berkshire  Learning  Center 
CATHARON 

PRODUCTIONS 
•^  The  John  Dewey  Academy 
Miss  Hall's  School 
North  Adams  State  College 
Valleyhead,  Inc. 


Energy/Fuel/Utilities 

Berkshire  Gas  Company 

Charles  W.  Agar,  Inc. 
«^The  Home  Gas  Corporation 

Lipton  Energy 

O'Connell  Oil  Associates 
J^ Santa  Fuel,  Inc. 

Western  Mass.  Electric 
Company 

Engineering 

Apex  Engineering,  Inc. 
General  Systems  Co.,  Inc. 
Robins  Engineering,  Inc. 

Financial/Services/ 
Accounting 

J^  Associated  Investors  Corp. 
Barry  L.  Beyer 
Colonial  Consulting 

Corporation 
H  &:  R  Block,  Lee  &  Great 

Barrington 
A.L.  Herst  Associates,  Inc. 
Kenneth  J.  Loveman,  C.P.A. 
NEWGRANGE  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES,  INC. 
SalesMark,  Inc. 
Sax,  Macy,  Fromm  and  Co., 

C.RA.'s 
W.S.  Securities,  Inc. 
Arthur  S.  Zucker  &  Co.,  PC. 

Health  Care 

Berkshire  Anesthesiologists, 

PC. 
Berkshire  Orthopaedic 

Associates,  Inc. 
Berkshire  Urological 

Associates 
Gait  &  Shouldice  Eye 

Associates,  PC. 
J^The  Ivey  Companies/ 

Willowood  Nursing 

and  Retirement  Centers 
Robert  K.  Rosenthal,  M.D. 
Royal  Health  Care  Services 

ofHicksville,  NY 
Arthur  Schon,D.D.S. 
Steven  A.  Silver,  M.D.,  PC. 
>  510  Medical  Walk-In 
Joseph  Weinstein,  D.D.S., 

PC. 


High  Technology /Electronics 

^  Helix  Technology 
Corporation 
New  Yorker  Electronics  Co., 
Inc. 


PHOENIX 
TECHNOLOGIES 
FOUNDATION 

Insurance 

Baders  Insurance  Agency, 

Inc. 
Beiner  Agency,  Inc. 
Berkshire  Mutual  Insurance 

Co. 
Brighton  Insurance  Agency, 

Inc. 
Colt  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
•^DeValle  Agency/MassMutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Company,  Inc. 

Legal 

•(^  Frank  E.  Antonucci 
*^Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers 
&Cook 

Cianflone  &  Cianflone,  PC. 

Denmark  &  Rumph,  PC. 

Robert  J.  Cotton,  Esq. 

Richard  M.  Howland,  PC. 
•^Martin  N.  Leaf,  Esq. 
•^Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq. 

Louis  Soloway,  Esq. 

Bernard  Turiel,  United 
Capital  Corp. 

Lodging/Where  to  Stay 

Apple  Tree  Inn 

Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 

Black  Swan  Inn 
•I^Blantyre 

Brook  Farm  Inn 

CLIFFWOOD  INN 
•^Cranwell  Resort  & 
Conference  Center 

Joyous  Garde  Inn 

Merrill  Tavern  Inn 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
^  Rookwood  Inn 

The  Village  Inn 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  & 
Restaurant 

The  Williams  Inn 

Whistlers  Inn 

The  Williamsville  Inn 
•^Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 

Management/Business 
Consulting 

Colonial  Consulting 
Corporation,  Inc. 

Manufacturing/Industrial 

A.  Shapiro  &  Sons,  Inc. 
•I'Beldoch  Industries  Corp. 


BERKSHIRE 

THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PLAYHOUSE  65th  Season 


SWEET  &  HOT 

June25- July  17 

CAMPING  WITH  HENRY  &  TOM 

July  20  -  31 

BREAKING  THE  CODE 

Augusts- 14 

BLITHE  SPIRIT 

Auqust  17  -  September  4 


Emerging  Artists  in  the  UNICORN  THEATRE 

CHILDREN'S  THEATRE 

LECTURES  &  SPECIAL  EVENTS 


BOX  OFFICE 

413-298-5576 


The 

Norman 

Rockwell 
Museum 

at  Stockbridge 


Discover  an 
American  treasure! 

See  the  world's  largest  collection 
of  original  art  by  America's 
favorite  illustrator. 

Museum  Open  Daily  Year-Round 

Route  183 

Stockbridge  MA  01262 
413-298-4100 


W^r        Bruce  &  Sue  Gventer    ^^J 


Medieval  Manuscript 
Pages  on  Vellum 

19th  Century  Hand  Colored 
Engravings  &  Simply 

TONS  OF  BOOKS 

Tyrrell  Rd.  Rt.  23  S.  Egremont,  Mass. 

413  528-2327 

Open  Wed.  -  Sun.  10:30  to  5:00 


I    ANTIQUARIAN  BOOK 

FAIR 
I        Sat.  Oct.  9,  1993 
9:30am  to  4:00pm 
I  Mt.  Everett  High  School, 

Berkshire  School  Rd. 
I         Sheffield,  Mass. 
Admission  $2.50 

I  .50  discount  with  this  ad 

Info:  Bruce  Gventer 
I  413-528-2327 

g  STOCKBRIDGE  BOOK 
i  FAIR 

Sat.  July  10,  1993 
I  Stockbridge  Plain  School, 
Main  St.  Stockbridge  Ma 
I        Admission  $2.50 

!  .50  discount  with  this  ad 
.  Next  years  show  will  be 
i        Sat.  July  9,  1994 
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STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
with  the  commercial  banking  services 
needed  to  flourish. 

Of  course,  over  the  years.  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 
one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the  largest 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 
(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels,  Luxembourg, 
Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


money  managers  in  the  United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid, 
our  investment  performance  supe- 
rior and  our  commitment  to  qu^ty 
unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  banking 
and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  in  Boston  at  (617)  654-3227, 
Scott  Dennett  in  Worcester  at  (508) 
752-5243,  or  Tom  Henry  in  Hartford 
at  (203)  244-1884. 


IN  A  WORLD  OF  COMPROMISE,  THE 
PLAZA  DINING  ROOM  INTHODIjCES 
A  MENU  THAT  DOESNT  REQUIRE  ANY. 

Perhaps  what  makes  our  new  four-star  prix 
fixe  menu  unique  is  that  unlike  other  prix  fixe 
menus,  ours  is  totally  and  unequivocably  unlimited. 

You  can  choose  from  every  hors  d'oeuvre, 
every  entree. 

From  Shrimp  Ravioli  with  Shallot  Confit  to 
Mignonettes  of  Lamb  with  Zucchini  and  Sweet 
Garlic. 

Anything  and  everything  you  desire. 

And  for  those  who  would  still  prefer  to  order 
a  la  carte,  of  course  we  can  accommodate  you. 

Our  complete  prix  fixe  menu. 

Never  again  will  you  have  to  compromise 
your  good  taste. 
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THE  COPLEY  PIAZA 

A  wyndham  hotel 


THE  INTERIOR 


ALTERNATIVE 


The  Home  Furnishing  Center 


Come  Visit  The  Berkshires  Newest  Attraction 

WeVe  QUADRUPLED  Our  Selling  Space 
BROADENED  Our  Product  Line 
INCREASED  Our  Stock  Levels 

But  WeVe  Kept  The  Same  LOW  PRICES 
We're  Famous  For! 

Fabric,  Bedding,  Wallpaper,  Oriental  Carpets,  Area  Rugs 

On  site  sewing  for  small  projects 

We  Feature  FAMOUS  BRAND  Seconds  At  Tremendous  Savings! 
Mon  -  Sat  10  -  5   5  Hoosac  St.   Adams,  Ma.   (413)  743  -  1986 


Broadway  Manufacturing 

Supply  Co. 
Butler  Wholesale  Products, 
Inc. 
/  Davison  Trading  Company 
/  French  Textiles  Co.,  Inc. 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

PLASTICS 
Laurel  Steel,  Inc. 
«^Ray  Murray,  Inc. 
-^Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc. 
-^ Sullivan  Paper  Co. 


Media/Entertainment 

All  Tickets 
>ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 
i*  Warner  Cable 

Communications,  Inc. 


F^per  Products/Printing 

Beloit  Fiber  Systems  Division 
Boyd  Converting  Company 
CRANE  8c  COMPANY,  INC. 
C.T.  Brigham  Company 
^  Kimberly-(]lark  Corporation 
i^Mead  Specialty  Paper 
Division 
THE  STUDLEY  PRESS, 

INC. 
Walden  Printing  Company 


Real  Estate 


Services 


Charlotte  R.  Isaacs  Real 

Estate 
Evergreen  Buyer  Brokers  of 

the  Berkshires,  Inc. 
Irene  Dailey  Real  Estate 
Rose  Agency,  Inc. 
Shirley-Stuart  Associates 
LB.  Skolnick  Associates,  Inc. 
The  Vomaco  Company 
J^  Winkler  Properties 


Retail/Where  to  Shop 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Crescent  Creamery 

Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 
^  Henry  B.  Holt  Gallery,  Inc. 

KAY-BEE  TOY  STORES 

La  Petite  Femme 
«^Loehmann's 
•^  McClelland's  Drug  Store 

Photo  Shop 

The  Record  Store 

Rothman's,  Union  Square 

Sawyer  Antiques 

Stone's  Throw  Antiques 

Taft  Farms 
w'Talbots 

Ward's  Nursery  &  Garden 
Center 

YANKEE  CANDLE 

COMPANY 


«^  Abbott's  Limousine  &  Livery 
Service 

Berkshire  Retirement  Home 

CLASSICAL  TENTS 

Covenant  Foundation 

Foresight  Land  Services 
J^Hickey-Birches  Funeral 
Home 

Ki  Sales,  Inc. 

Photo  Shop,  Inc. 

Scott  Photography 

Security  Self  Storage 

Tourism/Resorts/Camps 

Berkshire  Travel  Group 
Bonnie  Brae  Cabins  8c 
Campsites 
J^  Butternut  Basin 
Domenico  Tours 

Restaurants/Where  to  Eat 

Church  Street  Cafe 
RED  LION  INN 
Samel's  Deli  Shop 

Other 

AKC  Fund,  Inc. 

Roslyn  Bremer,  Columnist, 

Writer,  Lecturer 
Careers  Through  Culinary 

Arts  Program 
The  Havers 

Norma  &  Irving  Kronenberg 
Mass  Machinery,  Inc. 
Ellen  &  Robert  Plageman 


JvJrIiN 

WILLIAMS 

14  "UNFORGETTABLE"  SEASONS 

as  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra 


New  On  Sony  Classical: 


ST/SK  53380 


Available  now 

ON  Sony  Classical 

Compact  Discs 

AND  Cassettes. 


Unforgettable  — 

an  irrepressible  collection  of 
musical  gems  by  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most-loved  song 
writers  in  America  -  including 
Cole  Porter,  Duke  Ellington, 
Jerome  Kern,  George  Gershwin, 
and  Richard  Rodgers !  Featuring 
classics  such  as  "Long  Ago  and 
Far  Away,"  "Moonlight  Serenade," 
"Stardust"  and,  of  course, 
"Unforgettable,"  this  is  the  perfect 
tribute  to  John  Williams  and  the 
best-loved  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

Also  Available: 


MUSIC  IS 
OUR  VISION 


ST/SK  45567 

MUSIC  OF  THE  NIGHT 

"P  ,  "Sony  Classical"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation'  &  1993  Sony  Classical  GmbH. 


LECHMERE 


$11.98  CD 
$7.98  Cass. 


DAYS    IN    THE 


An  Unparalleled 
Summer 
Opportunity  for 
Youth 


The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  following 
contributors  to  Days  in  the 
Arts  1993: 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust, 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation, 
Frances  Steinhart  Galligan 
Foundation,  Massachusetts 
Cultural  Council,  and  many 
individuals  who  generously 
support  the  program.  In 
addition,  the  following  have 
contributed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Associated 
Grantmakers  of  Massa- 
chusetts: Anonymous, 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable 
Trust,  New  England  Tele- 
phone, Nathaniel  and 
Elizabeth  P.  Stevens  Founda- 
tion, Charles  Irwin  Travelli 
Fund. 


Days  in  the  Arts,  0  summer  program  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  cooperation 
with  23  school  departments  throughout  Mass- 
achusetts, offers  middle  school  students  from  diverse 
backgrounds  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  discover 
the  world  of  the  arts. 

Utilizing  the  natural  and  cultural  richness  of  the 
Berkshires,  students  participate  in  daily  arts  work- 
shops, attend  performances,  visit  museums,  and  enjoy 
informal  activities  such  as  swimming  and  sports. 
Participating  area  cultural  institutions  include  the 
Berkshire  Theatre  Festival,  Chesterwood,  Clark  Art 
Institute,  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival,  Shakespeare 
&  Co.,  Williams  College  Museum  of  Art,  and 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival. 


The  Austen  Riggs  Center 

75  Years  of  Innovation  and  Tradition 

Psychoanalytic  Psychotherapy  in  an 
Open  Hospital  Setting. 

Treatment  with  Dignity,  Respect, 
and  Demonstrated  Long-Term  Results. 

Programs  Include  Short-  and  Long-Term 

Hospitalization  and 

Continuing  Treatment  Programs 

from  Residential  to  Outpatient. 


The  Austen  Riggs  Center 

25  Main  Street 

P.O.  Box  962 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 

413-298-5511 

Not'For-Profit  Charter  Since  1919. 


Create  the 


Dltimate 
Cap  Of 

Colee 


Start  with  our  Green  Mountain  Coffee 
Roasters  Coffee.  It's  freshly  roasted  in 
small  batches  just  hours  (not  weeks  or 
months!)  before  we  rush  it  to  you.  The 
difference  in  flavor  is  extraordinary. 
We  guarantee  it! 

Call  1-800-223-6768 

for  a  FREE  $5  GIFT 

CERTIFICATE  and  a 

brochure  of  50  delicious 

gourmet  coffees  or  mail  the 

coupon  below. 


33  Coffee  Lane 

Waterbury,  VT  05676 

-800-223-6768 

n  Yes,  please  rush  my  FREE  $5  certificate 
and  catalog  of  all  50  gourmet  coffees. 


Name 


Address , 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Mtuic  Dirtctor 


STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


(617)-542-6913 


1994 
Tanglewood 

Schedule 


Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1994  Tanglewood  schedule  and  order  form  and 

enter  a  drawing  to  win  a  free  box  (four  seats)  at  a  Tanglewood  concert  in  1994. 

Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  box  of  four  seats  at  a  1994  Tanglewood 
concert  of  your  choice  (subject  to  availability).  Drawing  will  be  held  on  January  31, 1993. 
Only  one  entry  per  family  is  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will  be  notified  in  mid-February. 


Please  return  coupon  to: 
1994  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Friends  Office 
Tanglewood 
Lenox,  MA  01240 


After  September  I: 
1994  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


Yes,  please  send  me  a  1994  Tanglewood  schedule  and  enter  my  name  in  the  drawing 
to  win  a  free  box. 


Name 

Address 

City 

Telephone 


State, 


Zip. 


J 


The  leader  in  quality 
home  furnishings 
&  interior  design 


WE  DELIVER 

Throughout  the 

Greater  Northeast 


V 


THE  RALPH  LAUREN 
HOME  COLLECTION 

BAKER 

HENREDON       ~ 

HICKORY  CHAIR 

CENTURY 

HANCOCK  &:  MOORE 

DREXEL  HERITAGE 

THOMASVILLE 

KARASTAN 

BROWN  JORDAN 

BRUNSCHWIG  &  FILS 

FREDERICK  COOPER 


Custom  Bedding  •  Orientals  •  Leather  •  Wicker  df  Outdoor  •  Shaker  &f  Country 


CALL  TOLL-FREE 

1.800.723.7424 


Jkfl^H  &go^fs 

jiomeji/ri^ishiNgs  


ASID,  I DS-Af filiated 


242  North  Street,  Pittsfield.  Massachusetts  /  (413)  443-6467 
~"^i       Open  Daily  9:30-5:30,  Thursdays  until  8  pm,  Sundays  noon  to  4  pm  /  MasterCard,  Visa,  Discover       /^^ 


I  Would 

Never 

Buy  a 
Townhouse 

UNTIL  I  SAW  ONE 
LESLIE  GARFIELD  SHOWED  ME. 

Considered  the  leading  expert  on  Townhouses  by  Town  &  Country 
Magazine,  Leslie  Garfield  will  also  find  interesting  small  buildings 
for  the  discerning  buyer. 

LESLIE  J.  GARFIELD  &  CO.,  I^rc/654MAEasa^J  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  NY  1(XG1/(212)371-S^^ 


JULY  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Thursday,  July  8,  at  8:30 
GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 
All-Chopin  program 

Friday,  July  9,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Haydn  and  Brahms 

Friday,July9,at8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 

ROSSINI  Overture  to  //  Signor  Bruschino 
DONIZETTI  "Salute  a  la  France!"  from 

La  Kile  du  regiment.  Act  II 
?KEVm  Honey  and  Rue 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1 

Saturday,July  10,at8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
NEEME  JARVI,  conductor 
GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Music  from 

The  Snow  Maiden 
RACHMANINOFF  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  5 

Sunday,  July  II,  at  2:30 

ORCHESTRA  OF  ST  LUKE'S 
ROGER  NORRINGTON,  conductor 
JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 

MAW  Spring  Music 

BRUCH  Violin  Concerto  No.  I 

BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  2 

Thursday,  July  15,  at  8:30 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO 

Music  of  Mozart,  Rochberg,  and  Tchaikovsky 

Friday,  July  16,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

JOEL  KROSNICK,  cello 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 

Music  of  Rachmaninoff  and  Shostakovich 


Friday,July  16,at8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
YURI  TEMIRKANOV,  conductor 
JOHN  BROWNING,  piano 

BORODIN  Overture  to  Prince  Igor 
RACHMANINOFF  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme 
of  Paganini;  Symphony  No.  2 

Saturday,  July  17,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

STRAVINSKY  Divertimento  from 
The  Fairy's  Kiss;  Concerto  for  Piano 
and  Winds 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  4 

Sunday,July  18,at2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

DVORAK  Carnival  Overture 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  Concerto; 

Symphony  No.  1,  Winter  Daydreams 

Tuesday,July20,at8:30 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 

"An  Evening  of  Unforgettable  Love  Songs" 
Music  of  Jerome  Kern,  George  Gershwin, 
Richard  Rodgers,  and  Cole  Porter 

Thursday,  July  22,  at  8:30 

MUIR  STRING  QUARTET 

Music  of  Dvorak,  Bartok,  and  Schubert 

Friday,  July  23,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

YURI  BASHMET,  violin 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Brahms  and  Mozart 

Friday,July23,at8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  ELIOT  GARDINER,  conductor 
RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
BERLIOZ  Orchestral  excerpts  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet 


^, 


Saturday,July24,at8:30 

Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
BENJAMIN  PASTERNACK,  piano 
WENDY  WHITE,  soprano 

BERNSTEIN  Symphony  No.  2, 

The  Age  of  Anxiety 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  4 

Sunday,July25,at2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  ELIOT  GARDINER,  conductor 
YURI  BASHMET,  viola 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  4 
BERLIOZ  Harold  in  Italy 

Thursday,  July  29,  at  8:30 

SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  baritone 
GALINA  GORCHAKOVA,  soprano 
SEMYON  SKIGIN,  piano 

Songs  of  Rachmaninoff  and  Tchaikovsky 

Friday,  July  30,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Music  of  Goehr,  Schumann,  and  Brahms 
Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


Friday,July30,at8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ROGER  NORRINGTON,  conductor 
ANDRE  WATTS,  piano 

BRAHMS  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  2 

Saturday,  July  31,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ROGER  NORRINGTON,  conductor 
AMANDA  HALGRIMSON,  soprano 
SARAH  WALKER,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER,  tenor 
ALASTAIR  MILES,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Missa  Solemnis 

Sunday,  August  I,  at  2:30 
The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky 
Memorial  Concert 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  baritone 
GALINA  GORCHAKOVA,  soprano 
EVGENY  KISSIN,  piano 

GOEHR  Colossos  or  Panic 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Final  scene  from 

Eugene  Onegin 
RACHMANINOFF  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 


A  Festival 
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LISZT: 


Sonata  In 
B  Minor 


EMANUEL 
AX 
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MAHLER: 

SYMS.  nos.  3  &  10 

Florence  Quivar 
Israel  Phil./Mehta 


S2K  52579 
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CLASSICAL 


NEW  THIS  MONTH 
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SK  53126 


SCHUMANN: 
PIANO  CONCERTO 

in  A  minor 

YEVGENY  KISSIN 

Vienna  Philharmonic/Giulini 
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Midori  ® 

Sncore! 

Krelsler  •  Paganini 
Faure  •  Tchaikovsky  •  Sarasate 


MUSIC  iS 
OUR  VISION 


SK  525.68 

,  "Sony  Ctassicaf  are  trademarks  ol  Sony  Corporatiofl/©  1^3  Sony  Ciasacaf  GrtitiH. 


LECHMEKp 


$1 0.98  & 
$24.98  (2  CDs) 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 
1993  Concert  Schedule 


Monday,  July  5,  at  5  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Opening  Exercises 
(admission  free; 
open  to  the  public) 

Sunday,  July  11,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  11,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  July  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  David  Wroe  conducting 
Program  to  include  excerpts  from 
Prokofiev  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  3,Eroica 

Tuesday,  July  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  17,  at  2  p.m. 

BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
David  Commanday  conducting 
Program  to  include  Copland 
Symphony  No.  3 

Sunday,  July  18,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Berkshire  Night  (residents 
of  Berkshire  County  admitted  free 
of  charge;  grounds  open  at  7  p.m. 
for  guided  tours) 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Roger  Norrington  and  members  of  the 

Conducting  Class  conducting 
Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 
Music  of  Rossini,  Hindemith,  and  Elgar 

Wednesday,  July  21,  at  8:30 
Vocal  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  24,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Saturday,  July  24,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa  conducting 

Benjamin  Pasternack,  piano 

Wendy  White,  soprano 

Music  of  Bernstein  and  Mahler 

Sunday,  July  25,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  25,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  and  Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 


Tuesday,  July  27,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Music  for  Two  Pianos — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  28,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  31,  at  2  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  1,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  1,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  2,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

Oliver  Knussen,  conductor 

Lucy  Shelton,  soprano 

Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Music  of  Alexander  Goehr 

Tuesday,  August  3* 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 

Gala  concert  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed) 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Leon  Fleisher,  and 
Roger  Norrington  conducting 

Thomas  Hampson,  baritone 

Program  to  include  Copland  Old  American 
Songs  and  Tchaikovsky  1812  Overture 

Wednesday,  August  4,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Saturday,  August  7,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Leon  Fleisher  conducting 
Program  to  include  Brahms 
Symphony  No.  2 

Sunday,  August  8,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  9,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
David  Zinman  and  members  of  the 

Conducting  Class  conducting 
Program  to  include  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  3 

Tuesday,  August  10,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  and  Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 


BUILDING  A  NEW  CONCERT  HALL 
ATTANGLEWOOD 


For  the  first  time  in  more  than  fifty  years,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  building  a  new  concert  hall. 
Lx)cated  on  the  former  Highwood  estate  that  is  now  part 
of  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  the  new  hall  will  provide  a 
performance  home  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and 
Tanglewood' s  distinguished  series  of  solo  and  chamber 
music  recitals.  Offering  superior  acoustic  conditions  and 
state-of-the-art  performance  facilities,  the  new  Concert 
Hall  promises  to  set  a  standard  for  excellence  in  the 
vibrant  summer  music  festival 
tradition.  More  than  $9.6  milUon  has 
been  raised  toward  the  goal  of  $10.7 
million.  Attractive  commemorative 
gift  opportunities  and  recognition 
benefits  are  still  available. 


NEW  CONCERT  HALL 

HELP  BREAK  NEW  GROUND 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 


To  iearn  more  about  the  new  Concert  Hall,  contact  Joyce 
Serwitz,  Director  of  Major  Gifts,  at  617-638-9273,  visit  the 
Friends  Office  at  Tanglewood,  or  call  1-800-933-HALL. 


Saturday,  August  14,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Sunday,  August  15,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  15,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  16,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle  and  Members  of  the 

Conducting  Class  conducting 
Elise  Ross,  soprano 
Music  of  Mozart,  Berg,  and  Bruckner 

Wednesday,  August  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 
The  Ying  Quartet  (TMC  Fellowship 
Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Thursday,  August  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  August  21,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
JoAnn  Faletta  conducting 

Sunday,  August  22,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  22,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
TMC  Fellows 


Monday,  August  23,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Reinbert  de  Leeuw  conducting 

TMC  Fellows 

Program  to  include  music  of 
Adams  and  Schoenberg 

Tuesday,  August  24,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

New  York  Virtuoso  Singers 

Harold  Rosenbaum,  director 

Wednesday,  August  25,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Oliver  Knussen,  Reinberg  de  Leeuw, 

and  Robert  Spano  conducting 
Program  to  include  music  of 

Stockhausen  and  Armand  Qualliotine 

Thursday,  August  26,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Omar  Ebrahim,  narrator 

Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 

Peter  Serkin,  piano 

Emanuel  Ax,  piano 

Program  to  include 
Lieberson  King  Cesar 


^ 


Schedule  subject  to  change. 

Additional  TMC  events  may  take 
place  at  4  p.m.  on  selected  week- 
day afternoons;  up-to-date  weekly 
schedules  are  available  at  the 
Main  Gate. 

Except  as  noted,  seats  are  unreserved 
and  available  one  hour  before 
concert  time  for  a  contribution 
of  $5  ($7  for  orchestra  concerts). 
Tanglewood  Friends  are  admitted 
without  charge.  Unless  so  stated, 
all  concerts  are  held  in  the 
Theatre-Concert  Hall  or  Chamber 
Music  Hall. 

*Tanglewood  Festival  ticket 
required;  available  at  the 
Tanglewood  box  office 


Programs  designated  "TMC  Fellows"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Fellowship  Program  for  advanced  young  performers  18  years  of  age  and  older. 
The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  Fellowship  Program. 

Programs  designated  "BUTI  Young  Artists"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  high- 
school  age  musicians. 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade,"  on  Wednesday,  August  5,  is  a  day-long  series  of  concert  per- 
formances and  other  events  highlighting  the  entire  spectrum  of  Tanglewood  performance 
activities,  including  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program,  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Program,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is  presented  as  a  benefit  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Tickets 
are  required  and  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 


Sit.  Relax. 


Rebuilt  Stein  ways  and 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Grands  for  Sale 


A  Tradition  of  Excellence 
in  Piano  Restoration 
Since  1950. 


Acme  Piano  Craftsmen 

Shipping  Nationwide 

For  Information  &  Brochure 

1-800-635-3297  or  617-623-0060 

10  Garfield  Avenue  •  Somerville,  MA  02145 


Do  you  know  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel 

in  Boston  is  the  only  AAA.  Five  Diamond 

hotel  in  New  England  ana  New  York?'' 


"No^  but  it  you  num  a  rew  bars... 
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FburSeasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  MA  •  (617)  338-4400 
AAA  Five  Diamond  Award  w^^^^ 


Enjoy  the  Berkshires 
without  the  crowds 


When  your  favorite  Berkshire  haunt 
gets  a  bit  congested  this  summer  -  don't 
worry.  There's  a  comer  of  the  Berkshires 
where  you'll  find  world-class  culture, 
scenic  beauty  and  no  crowds  -  in 
Williamstovvn. 


At  the  end  of  Spring  Street  is  Robin^s 

(458-4489)  -  a  restaurant  that  the  Berkshire 
Eagle  described  as  "simple  perfection"  - 
offering  fine  local  and  organic  foods. 
Enjoy  an  exquisite  lunch,  dinner  or  light 
fare  on  Robin's  colorful  outdoor  deck. 


In  fact,  two  extraordinary  art  museums        One  block  over,  on  Water  Street,  you'll 
are  located  here.  The  Sterling  &  find  Savories  (458-2175)  -  a  delightful 


Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 

(458-9545)  is  best  known  for  its 
remarkable  collection  of  French 
impressionist  paintings.  You'll 
also  see  exceptional  work  by 
American  artists  and  Old 
Masters.  The  Clark  is  set  in 
superbly  landscaped  grounds  - 
great  for  hiking  and  picnicking. 

The  Williams  College 

Museum  of  Art  (597-2429)  has 

a  fine  permanent  collection,  innovative 
changing  exhibits  -  emphasizing 
American  and  contemporary  art  -  and  a 
unique,  creative  gift  shop.  This  summer 
the  museum  has  mounted  special  exhibits 
celebrating  Williams'  bicentennial. 


Williamstown 
Lenox 

/ 


restaurant  and  country  deH. 
It's  great  for  lunch,  a  romantic 
candlelight  dinner  or  a  gDurmet 
picnic  to  go.  On  Tuesdays 
Savories  hosts  a  night  of 
music  called  "Acoustic  Brew." 
Stop  by  for  the  fun. 

The  only  way  to  describe 
The  Store  At  Five  Comers 

(458-3 1 76)  is  scrump>tiousl  If  you 
love  food,  you'U  love  The  Store. 
Enjoy  gourmet  treats,  homemade  foods 
and  fudge,  fresh-bal<ed  goodies,  wines, 
unusual  gifts  and  a  vew  European-style 
cafe.  The  Store,  at  Rtes.  7  and  43,  is  tmly 
a  feast. 
With  so  many  great  things  to  do  in 


You'll  also  discover  great  shops,  inviting      town,  you  may  want  to  stay  overnight 


restaurants  and  cozy  accommodations 
The  House  of  Walsh  (458-8088),  on 

Spring  Street,  has  clothed  Williams  men 
and  women  for  years,  but  it's  not  your 
typical  college  shop.  Check  out  their 
exclusive  Old  Berkshire  Clothing  O  line  - 
updated,  well-made  classics  at  real  values. 

Next  doer  is  Zanna  (458-9858),  the  newest 
and  most  contemporary  women's  clothing 
and  accessories  store  in  town.  'W^hen  it's 
happening  in  fashion,  find  it  at  Zanna"  - 
women's  contemporary  fashions  in 
rayons,  linens,  cottons  and  silks. 


River  Bend  Farm  (458-3121)  is  the  perfect 
place.  This  landmark  1770  Georgian 
Colonial  is  a  charming  B&B  that  has  been 
meticulously  restorea  Be  sure  to  call 
ahead  for  reservations. 

On  your  way  north'?-  The  Ladd  Brook 

Motor  Inn  (800-437-8028),  with  spectacu- 
lar views  of  the  Taconic  mountains,  is 
just  across  the  Vermont  border  on  Rte.  7. 
Ask  about  their  theatre  getaways. 

For  more  information  on  Williamstown 
or  to  receive  a  FREE  map  and  weekly 
schedule  of  events,  call  413-458-9077. 


VWllianistown 

The  Perfect  Berkshires  Getaway 

Williamstown  Board  of  Trade,  P.O.  Box  357,  Williamstown,  MA  01267  (413)  458-9077 


Be  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood 

and  enjoy  special  privileges  all  season  long! 


Your  support  of  the  Annual  Fund 
helps  keep  great  music  alive  at 
Tanglewood,  summer  after 


summer. 


FRIEND'S  MEMBERSHIP  $50 
COUPLE'S  MEMBERSHIP  $75 
FAMILY  MEMBERSHIP  $150 
(include!,  children  under  2]) 


Enjoy  concerts  performed  by  student 
Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Receive  a  10%  discount  on 
purchases  at  the  Glass  House.  Register 
for  the  popular  Talks  &  Walks  lecture 
series.  Receive  the  BSO  s  newsletter 

TICKET  MEMBERSHIP  $250 

In  addition,  receive  the  1994  Tangle- 
wood Advance  Ticket  Order  Form 
next  Februaiy  before  tickets  go  on 
sale  to  the  general  public  (for  gifts 
received  before  12/31/93).  Receive 
acknowledgement  in  the  Tangle- 
wood program  book. 

PARKING/ 

TENT  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  $350 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  parking  areas. 
Enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Tent 
Club— which  provides  bar  service 
and  picnic  space  on  concert  days. 


THE  HIGHWOOD  CLUB  $550 

In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  at  the 
Highwood  Manor  prior  to  weekend 
concerts  as  well  as  Sunday  brunch 
and  post-concert  refreshments. 
Receive  silt  w  card  parki  ng  pri vi  leges 
in  Tanglewoods  new  parking  areas, 
reserved  exclusively  for  your  use. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY/ 
MEMBER  $1,500 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert 
suppers  at  the  Seranak  Supper  Club. 
Attend  a  closed  rehearsal,  preceded 
by  a  leaure  and  reception.  Receive 
prominent  recognition  in  the 
Tanglewood  program  book.  Receive 
two  tickets  to  each  BSO  Saturday 


Morning  Open  Rehearsal.  Enjoy 
gold  card  parking  privileges. 
Receive  priority'  ticket  assistance  at 
the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY/ 
?K^W^  $2,000  and  above. 

In  addition,  attend  an  elegant  dinner 
at  Seranak.  Receive  a  pair  ot  tickets 
to  a  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
Recital.  Receive  a  recent  BSO 
recording  and  a  Tanglewood 
poster  autographed  by  the 
Orchestra  member  of  vour  choice. 


For  further  information,  contact 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood Development,  (413)  637-5275 
or  (617)  638-9275. 
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ANNUAL 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1993  season. 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund. 

Name Telephone- 


Address. 


City_ 


_State_ 


-Zip_ 


Please  make  your  check  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,"  do  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  bring  your  gift  to  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 


Put  yourself  in  our  shoes! 

In  fact,  put  yourself  in  all  of  the  famous  label  fashions 
you'll  find  at  Cohoes  and  save  big  on  some  of  the  biggest 
and  best  names  in  the  business! 

At  Cohoes,  you'll  find  it  all . . .  and  save  on  it! 

Fabulous  ladies  suits  and  dresses  for  day  to  evening 

The  latest  sportswear  from  your  favorite  designers 

More  designer  shoes  and  handbags  than  anyone 

Beautiful  Petite  and  Wonnans  World  Departments 

The  latest  coats,  jackets  and  leathers  for  men  and  women 

The  finest  mens  career  and  casual  clothing 

The  best  children's  clothing  and  baby  furniture 

Unique  giftware  and  so  much  more 
A  huge  selection,  our  famous  personal  service  and  substantial  everyday  discounts! 

So  If  you  haven't  seen  Cohoes  lately  . . .  you  don't  know  what  you're  missing! 


COHOES 


Cohoes  and  CohoesKids  are  in  Cohoes.  NY,  just  45  nainutes  from  the  Berkshires. 
Take  1-90  West  to  1-787  North  to  the  end  in  Cohoes.  Telephone  (518)  237-0524. 
Use  the  new  CohoesCard.  MasterCard.  Visa.  American  Express,  cash  or  personal  check. 
Other  stores  in  Rochester  NY  and  E.  Windsor  CT 

Open  Monday-Friday  10-9.  Saturday  10-6  &  Sunday  12-5  with  extended  August  hours. 
We  look  forward  to  your  visit! 


Here  In  The  Berkshires\bu  Can  See 
Some  Truly  Remarkable  Sights 

From  Williamstown  and  North  Adams  south  to  Great  Barrington,  some  of 
the  most  striking  Berkshires  views  are  of  people — the  residents  of 
Willowood  Long-Term  Care  Centers. 

-    A  puppy  brightens  an  afternoon  for  two  friends.  A  doctor  listens    •  W^ 
intently  to  a  resident's  questions.  A  ventilator-dependent  woman 
smiles,  heading  out  for  an  afternoon  at  Tanglewood. 
At  Willowood,  you'll  see  things  you  just  won't  find  in  a  traditional  nursing 
home  setting.  Vitality.  Mobility.  Enthusiasm.  It's  our  total  care  philosophy  in 
action — providing  an  improved  quality  of  life  through  the  highest  level  of 
medical  care.  Here,  residents  are  healthier,  more  active,  and  more  able  to 
enjoy  the  pleasantries  of  life.     JW        So  when  you're  exploring  long-term 
health  care  options,  we  invite  you  to  look  beyond  the  Berkshires'  brilliant  fall 
foliage,  pastoral  meadows,  and  quaint  New  England  villages.  And  discover 
the  Willowood  difference — it's  quite  remarkable. 

WILIDWQDD 

THE     CARING      PLACE     TO     LIVE 

For  more  information,  please  call  1-800-225-6159. 
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Fourth-of-July  Celebration 

Sunday,  July  4,  1993 


2:00  Gates  Open 

Afternoon  events  on  the  lawn 
until  concert  time 

3:00-4:30  The  Sweet  Tarts 

In  front  of  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

5 :  00-6 :  00  David  Grover  and  Grover's  Gang 

In  front  of  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

7 :  00  PETER,  PAUL  8c  MARY 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 


Hot  Foot;  Hurdy  Gurdy,  monkey  8c  me;  Murph  the  Physical  Comedian;  and  Waldo 
and  Woodhead  will  perform  throughout  the  afternoon  on  the  lawn. 

Fantastic  Face  Painting  by  "Le  Masque:  Theatre -Arts  Ensemble"  will  be 
available  on  the  lawn  until  dark. 

Fireworks  will  take  place  over  the  Stockbridge  Bowl  following  the  evening  concert. 


Three  decades  ago  three  folk  singers  (Noel  Paul  Stookey,  Peter  Yarrow,  and  Mary  Travers) 
combined  their  talents  and  made  their  debut  at  Greenwich  Village's  Bitter  End  coffee  house. 
Now  people  all  over  the  world  are  on  a  first-name  basis  with  Peter,  Paul  8c  Mary,  whose  music 
continues  to  reflect  their  commitment  to  the  struggles  for  social  justice.  The  trio's  1962  debut 
album,  Peter,  Paul  &  Mary,  brought  folk  music  to  the  vast  American  public  and  to  the  top  of 
the  charts.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  influential  time  for  them  and  for  the  contemporary 
urban  folk,  tradition  they  personified.  By  1970  Peter,  Paul  &  Mary  had  earned  eight  gold  and 
five  platinum  albums.  That  same  year,  the  group  amicably  disbanded  and  each  member 
pursued  individual  interests.  Following  a  benefit  performance  and  limited  reunion  tour  in 
1978,  the  trio  began  dividing  its  time  between  group  and  solo  performances,  playing  about 
sixty  dates  annually  as  a  trio.  Their  current  social  concerns,  expressed  in  their  music-making, 
include  human  suffering  in  Central  America,  the  emigration  struggle  of  Soviet  Jews,  the 
anti-apartheid  cause,  and  homelessness.  Following  the  success  of  their  25th-anniversary 
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concert  broadcast  on  PBS,  Peter,  Paul  &  Mary  taped  a  holiday  concert  in  1988  for  the  net- 
work. In  1992  they  re-signed  with  their  first  label,  Warner  Bros.  Records,  which  had  begun  to 
release  the  trio's  original  recordings  on  compact  disc.  For  that  label  they  have  recently  re- 
corded Peter,  Paul  &  Mommy,  Too,  their  second  children's  album,  which  has  also  been  released 
on  home  video.  Taped  at  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music's  Majestic  Theatre  in  New  York  with  a 
live  audience,  the  full-length  concert  also  aired  as  a  PBS  special.  Making  a  return  Tanglewood 
appearance,  Peter,  Paul  &  Mary  performed  on  the  Fourth  of  July  concert  in  1990. 

Singer-songwriter  David  Grover  has  delighted  children  of  all  ages  for  years  on  his  recordings 
and  in  live  performance.  Now  joined  by  Terry  and  Kathyjo  from  his  award-winning  PBS 
show  "Grover's  Corner,"  David  brings  his  gentle  lessons  together  in  a  program  of  songs  and 
stories  featuring  songs  from  around  the  world,  songs  about  the  world  and  living  together, 
and  sing-a-longs.  Grover's  Gang  has  toured  schools  in  the  northeast  from  New  Jersey  to  New 
Hampshire  and  traveled  to  Florida  last  fall  and  then  again  this  past  April.  The  group  was 
featured  in  the  PBS  special  "Chanukah  at  Grover's  Corner"  and  may  be  seen  in  the  concert 
video  "Get  on  Board  Little  Children." 

Hot  Foot  combines  comedy  with  fascinating  rhythm.  Joe  Orrach  and  Rod  Ferrone  formed 
Hot  Foot  in  the  spring  of  1989  and  have  since  performed  at  theaters  and  resorts  throughout 
North  America  and  Europe.  The  soulful  duo  earned  its  reputation  for  "tap  with  an  attitude" 
by  hoofing  to  rock  'n  roll  and  tough  hip-hop  sounds.  Hot  Foot  has  been  featured  on  NBC's 
"Today  Show"  and  on  an  Emmy  Award-winning  variety  special  on  CBS.  In  the  spring  of 
1990,  the  duo  put  together  "Scorch  Marks  on  the  Floor,"  an  acclaimed  evening  of  entertain- 
ment combining  high-flying  rhythmic  tap-dancing  with  outrageous  comedic  invention. 

With  his  authentic  hurdy-gurdy  organ  and  trained  monkey,  Hurdy  Gurdy,  monkey  &:  me's 
Tony  Lupo  evokes  the  days  of  yesteryear  when  children  would  gather  at  the  mere  sound  of  a 
hurdy-gurdy  to  hear  the  magical  instrument  and  watch  the  animal's  antics.  Their  appear- 
ances on  national  and  local  television  programs,  and  at  fairs,  festivals,  shopping  malls,  con- 
ventions, fundraisers,  colleges,  and  businesses  throughout  New  England,  have  created 
thousands  of  special  memories  for  adults  and  children  alike. 

The  traveling  troupe  Le  Masque:  Theatre-Arts  Ensemble  offers  Fantastic  Face  Painting 

("maquillage"  in  French)  for  its  fifth  year  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4th.  This  facial  artistry  con- 
sists of  color-coordinated  folk-art  ornamental  Renaissance  designs  and  masks.  Based  in 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  Le  Masque  is  widely  known  for  its  unique  "danse-dramas"  reminis- 
cent of  an  earlier  time,  but  contemporary  in  its  innovative  and  evocative  interdisciplinary 
weavings  of  masks,  music,  poetry,  and  allegorical  "story-danse,"  emphasizing  the  creative 
process  and  transformations  designed  to  uplift  the  spirit. 

This  is  the  sixth  season  at  Tanglewood's  Fourth  of  July  celebration  for  Tom  Murphy,  the 
physical  comedian,  who  has  performed  internationally  since  1976.  While  touring  his  solo 
show  worldwide  he  was  awarded  "No.  1  Clown"  at  the  prestigious  Cirque  De  Demain,  an 
international  circus  competition  in  Paris.  He  has  taught  in  Denmark,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  including  three  years  at  the  Ringling  Bros.  Clown  College,  and  recently  finished  a 
three-month  engagement  at  the  International  Resort  Hotel  in  Atlantic  City.  Mr.  Murphy  is 
currently  touring  with  two  diff^erent  solo  shows:  "Murph  the  Physical  Comedian"  (a  bullet- 
proof comedy  to  be  seen  today  at  Tanglewood)  and  the  semi-autobiographical  "Metamur- 
phasis." 

The  Sweet  Tarts  are  a  female  trio  featuring  Pat  Ciborski,  Wanda  Libardi,  and  Michele  Tart  on 
vocals,  with  Ray  Tart  on  bass,  Matt  McKeever  on  guitar,  Terry  Hall  on  drums,  and  John  Sauer 
on  piano.  The  group  has  been  together  since  September  1992,  though  they  met  previously 
and  have  worked  together  at  the  Berkshire  Public  Theatre.  Offering  something  for  everyone, 
their  music  ranges  through  several  eras,  from  the  Boswell  Sisters  of  the  1930s,  the  Andrews 
Sisters  in  the  '40s,  a  bit  of  the  McGuire  Sisters,  and  The  Chordettes,  as  well  as  some  Motown, 
Patsy  Cline,  Bonnie  Raitt,  and  even  Madonna.  The  Sweet  Tarts  perform  throughout  Berk- 
shire County. 

A  comedy  team  that  has  entertained  audiences  of  all  ages  around  the  world,  Waldo  and 
Woodhead  first  met  at  the  National  Zoo  in  1984  and  have  been  inseparable  ever  since.  This 
year  they  perform  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Quebec  City,  and  Barcelona,  Spain,  for  the 
Summer  Olympics,  in  addition  to  this  return  appearance  at  Tanglewood.  Their  show  features 
Waldo,  a  virtuoso  juggler  and  master  of  object  manipulation,  and  Woodhead,  an  absent- 
minded  nitwit  with  a  natural  instinct  for  low  comedy. 
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PYOTR  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY  (1840-1893) 
SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF  (1873-1943) 


Artists  and  their  work  are  always  being 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  contemporary 
taste,  measured  against  newer  works 
recently  completed  and  the  artistic 
patrimony  of  the  centuries.  Few  compos- 
ers are  proof  against  a  change  in  rank, 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  of  musicians,  or  of  learned  schol- 
ars. Probably  the  only  composer  whose 
rating  has  never  changed  appreciably  is 
Beethoven.  All  the  others — even  those 
we  now  regard  as  standing  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  musical  art,  such  as  Mozart 
and  J.S.  Bach — have  had  their  critical 
ups  and  down,  periods  in  which  they 
were  considered  "trivial  but  sweet"  (in 
the  case  of  Mozart)  or  "an  old-fashioned 
fuddy-duddy"  (in  the  case  of  Bach). 
Other  composers  have  had  more 
dramatic  changes  in  relative  position. 
Sometimes  this  has  been  occasioned  by 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
general  public  and  the  musically  learn- 
ed. Two  trenchant  cases  are  those  of 
Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893) 
and  Sergei  Rachmaninoff  (1873-1943), 
whom  we  recall  this  year  upon  the  hun- 
dredth and  fiftieth  anniversaries,  respec- 
tively, of  their  deaths. 


For  decades  Tchaikovsky  and  Rach- 
maninoff have  been  two  of  the  most 
loved  of  romantic  Russian  composers, 
yet  for  a  long  time  their  reputations 
were  low  in  the  critical  and  scholarly 
communities.  For  those  who  celebrated 
the  purest  nationalistic  tendencies  (and 
who  therefore  preferred  members  of 
the  Russian  "Five"  like  Mussorgsky, 
Borodin,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov),  both 
Tchaikovsky  and  Rachmaninoff  were 
suspect  as  internationalists,  open  to 
influences  from  western  Europe.  To 
those  who  felt  that  the  course  of  music 
history  required  an  inevitable  "progress" 
of  harmonic  advancement  and  "original- 
ity," the  music  of  both  composers — and 
especially  Rachmaninoff's — was  simply 
too  conservative,  too  accessible  to  be 
taken  seriously. 

No  doubt  the  aspect  of  their  music 
that  has  endeared  them  consistently  to 
the  general  audience  is  its  sheer  melodi- 
ousness. Both  men  had  the  ability  to 
create  memorable,  expressive  melody, 
pregnant  with  emotional  suggestion. 
No  further  proof  of  this  assertion  is 
needed  beyond  the  simple  observation 
that,  time  and  time  again,  their  works 


Tchaikovsky 


Rachmaninoff 
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For  Financial 

Services, 
Take  a  Look  at 
Our  Repertoire 

Fidelity  Investments  is  your  center  for  solid  unbiased  investment 
information  with  more  than  40  years  of  experience  and  a  full  range  of 
investment  opportunities,  including  stocks,  mutual  funds,  retirement 
products  and  much  more.  Plus  commission  savings  of  up  to  76% 
compared  to  full-cost  brokers.  That's  music  to  anyone's  ears. 

Visit  the  Investor  Center  near  you: 


Massachusetts 

Boston-Back  Bay 
Boston-Financial  District 
Braintree 
Burlington 
Worcester 

Connecticut 

Hartford 
New  Haven 
Stamford 

Maine 

Portland 


New  York 

Garden  City 

Melville 

New  York  City-Downtown 

New  York  City-Midtown 

White  Plains 

New  Tersey 

Morristown 
Paramus 
Short  Hills 

Vermont 


Burlington 
OrCaU: 

1-800-544-9797 


Fidelity 


n 


investments' 


76%  savings  based  on  an  April  1993  survey  of  full-cost  brokers.  Minimum  commission  $38.  There 
may  be  fees  for  special  services.  Fidelity  Brokerage  Services,  Inc.  Member  NYSE,  SIPC. 


have  been  raided  by  Tin  Pan  Alley 
songwriters,  simplified,  and  turned  into 
enormous  popular  hits. 

But  both  composers  mastered  the  full 
panoply  of  musical  technique,  enjoying 
especially  a  thorough  understanding  of 
harmony  and  of  orchestral  color.  Al- 
though they  were  indeed  westernized 
by  comparison  with  the  dyed-in-the- 
wool  nationalists  of  their  day,  they  also 
projected  a  rich  "Russian-ness"  in  their 
harmonies,  orchestral  colors,  and 
melodic  shapes. 

Quite  aside  from  their  enduring 
public  popularity,  both  composers  have 
risen  dramatically  in  the  esteem  of  musi- 
cal specialists  as  well.  One  of  the  best 
ways  of  measuring  this  change  of  at- 
titude is  to  compare  what  was  written 
about  them  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  with 
what  is  written  today.  In  the  1940s, 
Gerald  Abraham  edited  a  Tchaikovsky 
Symposium  in  which  leading  musical 
writers  evaluated  all  aspects  of  the  com- 
poser's output.  Most  of  them  wrote  with 
a  perceptible  fixed  sneer  in  their  tone. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  the  English 
musicologist  David  Brown  completed  a 
huge,  carefully  documented  four-vol- 
ume biography  of  the  composer  that 
analyzes  his  compositional  technique  in 
fascinating  detail  and  argues  passion- 
ately for  his  originality  and  significance. 

In  some  respects  Rachmaninoff's 
grade  has  changed  even  more  dramati- 
cally. When  the  fifth  edition  of  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  was  published,  in 
1955,  Rachmaninoff  was  accorded  only 
four  brief  paragraphs,  concluding, 
"The  enormous  popular  success  some 
few  of  Rachmaninoff's  works  had  in  his 
lifetime  is  not  likely  to  last."  The  New 
Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musi- 
cians, published  in  1980,  had  an  article 
more  than  six  times  as  long  and  gener- 
ally far  more  favorable  in  tone. 

Part  of  the  revision  in  our  view  of 
both  composers  has  come  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  learned  more  of  their 
music,  in  addition  to  reconsidering  the 


familiar  pieces  we  always  knew.  In 
Rachmaninoff's  case,  he  has  become 
recognized  as  a  splendid  composer  of 
songs.  Further,  his  operas  have  been 
recorded.  Further,  a  few  orchestral 
works — notably  the  Symphonic  Dances — 
which  were  not  well  received  at  first, 
have  risen  steadily  in  esteem,  while  the 
ever-popular  Second  and  Third  piano 
concertos  have  continued  to  retain  their 
hold  on  the  public. 

Tchaikovsky's  output  was  broader  in 
the  first  place  and  is  now  far  more  easily 
available.  His  ballets,  of  course,  have 
been  the  cornerstone  of  the  classical 
repertory  for  decades,  and  at  least  four 
of  his  six  symphonies  (Nos.  2,  4,  5,  and 
6)  are  standard  repertory  works,  as  is 
the  First  Piano  Concerto.  The  orchestral 
suites  and  the  Manfred  Symphony  are 
heard  with  some  frequency.  These  all 
showcase  the  composer's  admitted  bril- 
liance as  an  orchestrator.  But  there  is 
renewed  respect  for  his  operas,  too, 
most  of  which  have  now  been  recorded. 
His  chamber  music  and  his  songs  are 
heard  with  greater  frequency  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  As  a  result,  we  can 
survey  his  output  in  a  more  balanced 
way  than  was  previously  possible.  Above 
all,  it  is  now  clear  that  Tchaikovsky  was 
not  simply  a  heart-on-sleeve  romantic 
who  gushed  forth  his  works  without 
artistic  control  but  was,  in  fact,  a  com- 
pletely professional  technician  as  well  as 
an  inspired  composer  who,  in  his  best 
work,  simply  grabs  us  up  and  carries  us 
along  on  the  strength  of  his  ideas  and 
their  passionate  expression. 

The  passage  of  a  substantial  period  of 
time  since  the  composer  laid  down  his 
pen  for  the  last  time  provides  perspec- 
tive to  see  how  the  artist  fit  into  the 
musical  world  of  his  own  day.  The  many 
performances  of  various  works  by  both 
Tchaikovsky  and  Rachmaninoff  at 
Tanglewood  this  summer  will  give  us  a 
fresh  opportunity  to  see  how  they  fit 
into  ours. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Thursday,July8,  at8:30 
GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 


ALL-CHOPIN  PROGRAM 

Allegro  de  concert,  Opus  46 
Impromptu  in  F-sharp,  Opus  36 
Nocturne  in  C-sharp  minor,  Opus  27,  No.  1 
Scherzo  No.  2  in  B-flat  minor,  Opus  31 
Ballade  No.  1  in  G  minor.  Opus  23 


INTERMISSION 


Introduction  and  Variations  in  B-flat,  Opus  12, 
on  "Je  vends  des  scapulaires"  from  Herold's  Ludovic 

Sonata  No.  2  in  B-flat  minor.  Opus  35 

Grave:  Doppio  movimento 

Scherzo 

Marcia  funebre:  Lento 

Presto 


Garrick  Ohlsson  plays  a  Bosendorfer  piano. 


Notes 


No  composer  has  suffered  more  absurdities  at  the  hand  of  would-be  biographers  than 
Frederic  Chopin.  Until  very  recently,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  book  about  his 
life  that  is  not  a  farrago  of  romanticized  stories  of  love  affairs  leading  to  musical  "inspi- 
ration." The  legends  of  his  life  are  still  rife,  and  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  can 
truth  be  separated  from  fiction.  As  example  of  the  ridiculous  lengths  to  which  things 


have  gone,  there  was  once  a  Polish  countess  who  was  pointed  out  as  the  only  woman 
of  her  rank  and  nationality  in  whose  arms  the  composer  had  not  died. 

Chopin's  music,  too,  has  all  too  often  been  exposed  to  the  excesses  of  performers 
attempting  to  outdo  whatever  has  been  done  before.  Yet  Chopin  himself  was  fastidi- 
ous and  refined,  an  extraordinarily  careful  craftsman,  with  a  horror  of  anything 
sloppy  or  uncontrolled.  The  understanding  that  his  music  is  among  the  most  tightly 
crafted  of  any  written  in  the  romantic  era — a  time  in  which  "genius"  or  "inspiration" 
could  be  offered  as  an  excuse  for  almost  any  sort  of  irregularity — is  the  first  step  in 
recognizing  the  man's  true  genius.  The  great  artist  Delacroix  once  asked  Chopin  to 
explain  to  him  what  logic  in  music  consisted  of.  After  describing  harmony,  counter- 
point, and  fugue,  Chopin  added,  "Art  is  not  what  the  common  herd  imagine  it  to  be 
— a  sort  of  inspiration  coming  from  I-know-not-where,  something  proceeding  by 
chance  and  portraying  merely  the  picturesque  exterior  of  things.  It  is  reason  itself, 
adorned  by  genius,  but  following  a  course  determined  and  restrained  by  superior 
laws."  Scarcely  the  words  of  a  man  who  composes  by  waiting  for  bolts  from  the  blue! 
Actually,  Chopin's  favorite  composer  was  Mozart,  and  his  own  music,  though  far 
different  in  harmonic  language,  owes  much  to  his  study  of  the  effects  of  formal  bal- 
ance and  structural  logic  in  the  music  of  that  master. 

Chopin  composed  only  two  piano  concertos,  both  before  he  turned  twenty-one. 
But  he  evidently  had  plans  from  1832,  still  lingering  in  1834,  to  write  a  third  concerto, 
which  he  never  finished.  Then  in  1841  (by  which  time  he  was  thirty-one),  he  took  the 
music  up  again,  after  promising  to  write  a  solo  piece  for  one  of  his  favorite  pupils, 
Friederike  Muller.  Her  letter  of  thanks  is  dated  December  21,  1841.  The  title  of  the 
piece,  Allegro  de  concert,  Opus  46,  means  a  "concerto  allegro,"  the  first  movement 
of  a  concerto.  The  sections  that  would  normally  be  allotted  to  the  orchestra  and  the 
soloist  in  a  standard  concerto  are  easily  identified.  The  very  beginning  of  the  work 
sounds  for  all  the  world  like  a  piano  transcription  of  an  orchestral  introduction;  only 
at  the  moment  when  the  "soloist"  would  enter  does  the  essential  Chopin  blossom 
forth  with  truly  pianistic  writing.  Its  treatment  of  the  sonata  form  that  would  be  ex- 
pected in  a  concerto  movement  is  very  freewheeling  indeed;  these  "freedoms"  prob- 
ably come  from  the  1841  revision  of  his  earlier  work,  once  he  had  decided  that  it  was 
not  to  be  an  actual  concerto  movement  at  all. 

In  the  fall  of  1839,  Chopin  was  planning  to  return  to  Paris  after  a  year  spent  away, 
including  a  winter  in  Mallorca  with  Aurore  Dudevant,  known  to  the  world  as  the 
author  George  Sand.  He  wrote  to  friends  in  Paris,  asking  them  to  locate  lodgings — 
two  discreetly  separate  abodes  conveniently  close  to  one  another — for  himself  and 
his  lover.  One  of  these  friends  was  his  old  schoolmate,  the  pianist  Julian  Fontana,  to 
whom  he  wrote  on  October  8,  three  days  before  his  anticipated  arrival  in  Paris,  de- 
scribing a  list  of  the  manuscripts  he  was  bringing  with  him. 

There  are  six,  including  your  Polonaises  [Op.  40,  dedicated  to  Fontana],  but  with- 
out taking  account  of  a  seventh,  an  Impromptu  which  is  perhaps  just  a  stupid 
thing — I  don't  know,  I've  only  just  written  it.  But  it  will  be  well  if  it  is  not  too  much 
in  the  style  of  Orda,  or  Zimmermann,  or  Konski,  or  Sowinski  or  swine-ski  or  any 
other  beast-ski,  for  I  reckon  it  might  bring  me  in  at  least  800  francs — we  shall  see. 

This  was  his  Impromptu  in  F-sharp,  Opus  36,  one  of  four  such  works  (counting  the 
Fantaisie- Impromptu).  All  four  works  are  cast  in  a  straightforward  ternary  form.  The 
F-sharp  impromptu  contains  hints  of  variation  form  (rare  in  late  Chopin)  and  exquis- 
ite arabesques  in  the  final  section. 

The  nocturnes  form  a  body  of  work  ranging  from  Chopin's  early  years  to  near  the 
end  of  his  life.  His  use  of  the  term  has  created  a  meaning  for  the  word — a  lyrical, 
vaguely  melancholy  piece  of  pronounced  melodic  character.  Almost  all  of  Chopin's 
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nocturnes  fall  into  a  simple  ABA  pattern,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  expressive  variety 
among  them  for  all  that.  The  C-sharp  minor  Nocturne,  Opus  27,  No.  1,  composed  in 
1835,  is  one  of  the  most  evocative  of  all,  with  a  gloomy  opening,  a  forceful  and  drama- 
tic middle  section  building  to  a  climactic  point,  and  then  the  opening  again,  though 
this  time  it  gently  turns  to  the  major  in  the  closing  bars. 

Little  is  known  about  the  composition  of  the  Scherzo  No.  2  in  B-flat  minor.  It  was 
published  as  Opus  31  in  1837  and  was  probably  composed  the  same  year.  It  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Chopin's  works.  Robert  Schumann — as  distinguished 
a  critic  as  he  was  a  composer — put  his  finger  on  the  essential  character  of  this  piece, 
its  ardent  romanticism,  when  he  labeled  the  work  "Byronic."  It  is  built  of  the  most 
violent  and  tearing  contrasts,  as  epitomized  in  the  hushed  triplet  figure  of  the  open- 
ing phrase,  which  sets  up  an  expectation  of  mystery  that  is  routed  at  once  by  the  mus- 
cular and  assertive  sequel. 

The  four  ballades  are  among  the  largest  and  most  grandly  conceived  of  Chopin's 
works.  Though  they  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  achievements  of  the  classical 
sonata,  they  are  still  remarkably  classical  in  the  homage  they  continue  to  pay  to  the 
patterns  of  harmonic  tension  and  release  characteristic  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
Chopin  sketched  his  Ballade  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Op.  23,  in  1831  and  completed  it  in 
1835.  When  it  was  published  a  year  later,  he  gave  a  copy  to  Robert  Schumann,  who 
declared  it  to  be  the  "most  inspired"  of  the  works  he  had  seen  to  that  point.  The  open- 
ing sets  up  an  extraordinary  harmonic  tension;  we  expect  the  first  chord  to  be  the 
home  key,  but  we  soon  learn  that  this  is  not  at  all  the  case.  After  seven  bars  of  preg- 
nant introduction,  we  find  ourselves  just  ready  to  begin — at  which  point  the  main 
theme  insinuates  itself  almost  as  an  afterthought.  The  elaborately  dramatic  and  color- 


IMAGINE  A  FARAWAY  PLACE  CLOSE  TO  HOME... 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  where  the  Connecticut  River  meets  the  Mohawk  Trail. 
Whether  you  come  for  a  sporting  challenge,  shopping  adventure,  some  historic 
perspective  or  to  be  pampered  at  a  Victorian  Bed  and  Breakfast,  you're  sure  to  be 
enchanted  by  the  eclectic  charm  of  Franklin  County. 

TRY  A  LITTLE  ADVENTURE  AT  ZOAR  OUTDOOR. 

Raft  the  rapids  with  Western  Massachusetts'  leading  white- 
water  outfitter.  Incredible  wilderness  scenery  and  a 
picnic  style  lunch.  Trips  for  all  levels  of  rafters. 
Call  (800)  532-7483  for  a  free  color  brochure. 
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The  HADLEY  CHEST  exhibit  at  Memorial  Hall  Museum 
in  Old  Deerfield  presents  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  impor- 
tant furniture  forms  produced  in  America,  dating  from  the  late 
17th  and  early  18th  centuries.  These  joined  chests  will  be  on 
exhibition  May  1  to  October  31.  Call  (413)  774-7476. 
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ful  key  changes  project  the  ballade  on  the  largest  scale;  the  second  theme  is  distantly 
derived  from  the  first,  and  Chopin  provides  a  real  contrast  in  the  form  of  a  waltz  in 
the  middle  of  the  work. 

During  his  early  years  in  Paris,  Chopin  visited  the  opera  regularly  and  wrote  to 
friends  about  singers  that  he  particularly  enjoyed.  One  of  them,  mentioned  in  a  letter 
of  1831,  was  a  tenor  named  Cholet,  who  was  then  playing  the  principal  male  role  in 
what  Chopin  described  as  "the  delightful  new  opera  Zampa."  Herold,  the  composer 
oiZampa,  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  Two  years  later  Herold  died,  leaving  his 
last  opera,  Ludovic,  to  be  completed  by  Halevy;  it  was  put  on  stage  in  tribute  to  the 
late  composer  in  May  1833.  Chopin  evidently  retained  his  affection  for  Herold's  work, 
since  he  promptly  took  a  selection,  entitled  "Ronde,"  from  the  opera,  and  composed 
upon  it  the  Introduction  and  Variations,  Opus  12.  He  was  then  just  twenty-three 
years  old.  Following  an  attention-getting  introduction,  Chopin  introduces  Herold's 
tender  theme  in  6/8  time,  following  it  with  four  variations. 

In  1837  Chopin  composed  a  funeral  march  in  B-flat  minor  for  piano  solo.  He  did 
not  publish  it  at  the  time,  but  made  it  the  basis  of  a  masterful  sonata — his  Sonata 
No.  2  in  B-flat  minor,  Op.  35 — completed  two  years  later.  It  was  a  work  that  discom- 
fited many;  Schumann  opined  that,  in  creating  this  work,  Chopin  "bound  together 
four  of  his  maddest  children."  Yet  there  are  strong,  if  sometimes  subtle,  musical  links 
within  and  between  movements.  The  sombre  repeated  notes  of  the  funeral  march 
may  be  perceived,  in  varying  guises,  in  the  other  movements  as  well.  The  first  move- 
ment's powerful  Grave  introduction  projects  a  three-note  motif  that,  in  various  guises 
and  permutations,  appears  almost  everywhere,  not  only  in  the  succeeding  sections  of 
the  first  movement,  but  throughout  the  sonata.  The  scherzo  makes  great  technical 
demands,  recalling,  to  some,  the  assertiveness  of  Beethoven  rather  than  Chopin's 
own  independent  scherzi.  The  funeral  march  movement  may  have  been  composed 
two  years  earlier,  but  its  main  theme  is  built  on  the  same  interval  relationship  (the 
minor  third)  that  is  central  to  the  other  movements.  The  finale  of  the  sonata  was 
daring  for  1839 — or  long  after.  Mendelssohn  could  not  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  and  as 
recently  as  the  1920s  Prokofiev  said  that  it  was  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  scherzo  of 
his  Third  Symphony  (derived  from  his  expressionistic  opera  The  Flaming  Angel).  Al- 
most athematic,  it  is  a  veritable  whirlwind  that  never  comes  to  rest  over  its  length — 
which  is  only  a  little  over  a  minute.  Possibly  influenced  by  the  funeral  march  that 
preceded  it,  Anton  Rubinstein  said  that  the  finale  reminded  him  of  "night  winds  over 
church  graveyards."  In  any  case,  it  closes  the  sonata  with  an  extraordinary  rush  of 
energy. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity 
of  the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1993  Tanglewood  season. 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,July9,  at6:30 

GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 
SHEILA  FIEKOWSKY,  violin 
SI-JING  HUANG,  violin 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 


HAYDN 


Piano  Sonata  in  B  minor,  Hob.  XVL32 

Allegro  moderato 
Menuetto;  Trio  (Minore) 
Finale:  Presto 


BRAHMS 


Quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings. 
Opus  34 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante,  un  poco  adagio 
Scherzo:  Allegro;  Trio 
Finale;  Rondo  sostenuto — Allegro  non 
troppo — Presto,  non  troppo 


Garrick  Ohlsson  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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Notes 


Haydn's  piano  sonatas  have  rarely  enjoyed  the  fame  and  popularity  of  the  sonatas  of 
his  headstrong  pupil-to-be  Beethoven.  Unlike  Beethoven,  Haydn  was  not  himself  a 
virtuoso  on  the  instrument  (though  he  was  a  perfectly  competent  player),  and  he  did 
not  therefore  create  piano  sonatas  as  a  medium  for  his  own  performance.  For  Haydn, 
the  keyboard  sonata  was  more  often  a  private  workshop,  a  place  where  he  could  ex- 
periment with  musical  ideas  and  methods  of  organization  in  sometimes  daring  ways, 
and  work  out  issues  of  musical  coherence  on  the  small  scale  before  attempting  them 
in  more  public  works  such  as  symphonies. 

Composed  sometime  before  1776,  Haydn's  Sonata  No.  32,  one  of  the  relatively  few 
minor-key  sonatas  in  Haydn's  output,  is  energetic  and  unusually  weighty  in  its  two 
outer  movements.  Even  the  minuet,  a  movement  normally  regarded  as  the  epitome 
of  refined  manners,  has  a  stormy  Trio  in  the  minor  before  returning  to  the  major 
for  its  conclusion.  The  finale  is  especially  agitated,  with  a  principal  theme  built  on  a 
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repeated-note  figure  that  gives  it  an  especially  driven  character.  At  the  same  time, 
Haydn's  marvelous  sense  of  balance  and  shape  offers  the  listener  clues  as  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  movement  by  providing  punctuation,  in  the  form  of  silence,  between 
sections.  It  closes  with  a  dramatic  statement  of  the  opening  theme  in  octaves. 


Brahms's  piano  quintet  in  F  minor  went  through  a  tortuous  pre-history  before 
ending  up  as  a  cornerstone  of  the  chamber  music  repertory.  In  1862  Brahms  com- 
posed the  work  as  a  string  quintet  (with  two  cellos,  like  the  great  C  major  quintet  of 
Schubert).  On  August  29  he  sent  the  first  three  movements  to  Clara  Schumann,  who 
replied  on  September  3: 

I  do  not  know  how  to  start  telling  you  quietly  the  great  delight  your  quintet  has 
given  me.  I  have  played  it  over  many  times  and  I  am  full  of  it.  It  grows  on  me.  What 
a  world  of  strength  there  is  in  the  first  movement,  and  what  an  Adagio!  It  is  one 
long  melody  from  start  to  finish.  I  am  constantly  playing  it  over  and  over  again  and 
never  wish  to  stop.  I  like  the  scherzo  also,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Trio  a  bit 
too  short.  When  will  the  last  movement  be  ready? 

When  the  complete  work  arrived,  Clara  was  full  of  enthusiasm:  "The  work  is  a  master- 
piece." The  views  of  violinist  Joseph  Joachim  were  slightly  tempered.  He  admitted 
that  the  piece  was  "certainly  of  the  greatest  importance  and . . .  strong  in  character," 
but  it  was  also  very  difficult,  and  "I  am  afraid  that  without  vigorous  playing  it  will  not 
sound  clear."  By  April  1863  Joachim  had  rehearsed  it  several  times,  and  he  felt  more 
strongly  that  Brahms  would  wish  to  make  changes  before  allowing  publication.  He 
did,  in  fact,  adjust  some  of  the  passages  that  Joachim  objected  to.  But  even  so,  when 
he  heard  a  private  performance  in  Vienna,  he  was  not  satisfied.  And  when  Joachim 
himself  played  the  quintet  for  Brahms  in  Hanover,  the  composer  was  convinced  that 
he  had  demanded  too  much  of  the  strings  and  still  knew  too  little  of  their  capabilities. 

Brahms  withdrew  the  string  quintet  entirely  and  turned  it  into  a  sonata  for  two 
pianos,  which  he  completed  by  February  1864  and  performed  with  Karl  Tausig  in 
April.  The  work  was  still  not  a  success.  Clara  Schumann  insisted  that  it  called  for  the 
resources  of  an  orchestra  and  begged  Brahms  to  rework  the  material  yet  again.  This 
time  he  took  the  advice  of  Hermann  Levi  and  turned  it  into  a  quintet  for  piano  and 
strings,  thus  combining  elements  of  both  the  earlier  versions.  He  sent  the  final  score 
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The  Haupt  Tree  G)mpany,  Inc. 

In  The  Berkshires 
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Considered  one  of  the  prestigious  classical  music  events  in  North 
America,  the  Festival  International  de  Lanaudiere  offers  concertgo- 
ers  and  music  lovers  over  30  performances  from  June  27th  to 
August  3rd. 

Praised  by  music  critics  for  its  exceptional  acoustics,  the  Amphi- 
theater, with  its  2,000  reserved  sheltered  seats  and  place  for  8,000 
spectators  on  the  sloping  landscaped  grounds,  allows  the  audience 
to  fully  appreciate  the  Festival's  diversified  program,  which 
highlights  the  most  prominent  national  and  international  artists  like 
Itzhak  Perlman,  Deborah  Voigt,  Denyce  Graves,  Diana  Soviero, 
Jard  Van  Nes,  Gary  Lakes,  Shlomo  Mintz,  "Samson  et  Dalila", 
"A  Portrait  of  Manon"  and  many  more. 

Located  50  miles  North  East  of  Montreal,  the  Festival  Interna- 
tional de  Lanaudiere  has  arranged  easy  access  to  the  Amphitheater 
on  concert  night  by  offering  a  bus  service  leaving  downtown 
Montreal  two  hours  before  the  performance.  Visitors  are  welcome  to 
picnic  on  the  grounds  or  dine  at  the  Terrace  and  enjoy  interesting 
gift  ideas  at  the  souvenir  boutique. 

If  you  are  planning  to  come  to  Montreal  this  summer,  don't  miss  the 
opportunity  to  discover  this  unique  cultural  complexe  nestled  in  this 
lush  meadowland  only  an  hour  away  from  Montreal. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  summer  calendar  or  week-end 
packages  for  individuals  and  groups,  call 
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to  Levi  in  November  1865  and  received  a  rapturous  response  from  the  enthusiastic 

musician: 

The  quintet  is  beautiful  beyond  words.  Anyone  who  did  not  know  it  in  its  earlier 
forms  . . .  would  never  believe  that  it  was  not  originally  thought  out  and  designed 

for  the  present  combination  of  instruments You  have  turned  a  monotonous 

work  for  two  pianos  into  a  thing  of  great  beauty,  a  piano  duo  accessible  only  to  a 
few  connoisseurs  into  a  tonic  for  every  dilettante  who  has  some  music  in  him,  a 
masterpiece  of  chamber  music,  the  like  of  which  we  have  not  seen  since  1828  [the 
year  Schubert  died]. 

Even  so,  Brahms  continued  polishing  his  quintet  further  before  sending  it  off  to  his 
publisher  in  July  1865.  He  chose  to  publish  the  intermediate  two-piano  version  of  the 
score  as  well,  but  he  utterly  destroyed  the  original  version  for  strings  alone.  He  was 
not  to  return  to  the  string  quintet  for  nearly  twenty  years — and  when  he  did,  it  was  to 
a  different  ensemble,  with  two  violas  instead  of  two  cellos. 

The  first  movement  grows  from  three  tiny  musical  ideas  presented  right  at  the 
outset  and  varied  with  wonderful  imagination  into  a  tightly  cohesive  structure  that 
constantly  harps  at  the  minor  mode,  only  briefly  relenting  at  the  end  of  the  exposition 
and  in  a  parallel  passage  of  the  recapitulation.  An  extended  passage  for  the  four 
strings  alone  (almost  the  only  one  in  the  movement)  seems  to  foretell  a  brighter  and 
gentler  conclusion,  but  it  is  rudely  cut  off  by  a  violent  reversion  to  the  minor-key 
storms  of  the  opening  idea.  The  slow  movement  is  lushly  harmonized  and  sweet,  the 
strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  first  movement.  It  is  direct  and  singing  throughout, 
with  the  opening  section  of  its  ABA  form  rescored  at  its  return. 

The  scherzo  starts  out  with  a  tense  pizzicato  pulse  in  the  cello,  and  it  looks  as  if  we 
are  in  for  a  mysterious  and  ghostly  time.  The  syncopated  6/8  figure  soon  turns  into  a 
2/4  march  (still  hushed)  and  suddenly  bursts  into  a  broader  6/8  version  of  the  march. 
Brahms  particularly  enjoys  the  contrast  of  meters,  and  he  works  out  his  material  in  an 
unpredictable  way  (including  a  crisp,  hushed  fugal  passage)  and  untraditional  keys. 
The  scherzo  proper  ends  with  urgently  reiterated  statements  of  a  D-flat  sinking  to  C; 
this  falling  semitone  is  one  of  the  most  important  motives  of  the  whole  piece,  but  its 
appearance  here — particularly  on  D-flat  and  C — is  very  likely  an  intentional  refer- 
ence to  the  conclusion  of  Schubert's  great  C  major  quintet.  (Remember  that  Brahms 
originally  wrote  this  passage  for  the  same  five  instruments  that  Schubert  used,  so  the 
sonority  would  reinforce  the  reminiscence.)  The  Trio  is,  as  usual,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  tension  of  the  scherzo,  a  grand,  noble  tune  stated  twice  (with  different  scoring) 
before  beginning  to  work  its  way  back  for  the  repeat  of  the  scherzo. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  dark,  chromatic  introduction  yearning  upwards  and 
threatening  some  massive  explosion.  When  the  Allegro  finally  arrives,  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  quirky  cello  tune,  followed  by  a  syncopated  second  subject.  The  elements  draw 
together  in  an  extended  coda  in  a  faster  tempo  (but  not  too  fast — Brahms  is  careful 
to  modify  his  ''Presto''  with  "non  troppo,''  and  his  own  performances  are  reported  to 
have  been  quite  deliberate).  Misleading  final-sounding  chords  bring  on  the  second 
subject,  now  in  much  more  dramatic  guise  and  extended  at  some  length,  before  the 
vigorous  syncopation  of  the  scherzo  returns  to  bring  the  quintet  to  a  passionate  close. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Not  Everwne  Wants  To  Go  From 
First  Torifth  In  Eight  Seconds. 

Lexus  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  Tanglewood  Music  Festival  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  season.  It's  one  arrangement  we've  grown  rather  fond  of. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,July9,at8:30 
SPONSORED  BY  LEXUS 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


ROSSINI 


DONIZETTI 


Overture  to  //  Signor  Bruschino 

'Tar  le  rang  et  par  Ibpulence"  from 
La  Fille  du  regiment,  Act  II 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 


PREVIN 


Honey  and  Rue,  Songs  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 
to  texts  by  Toni  Morrison 

I.  First  I'll  Try  Love 

II.  Whose  House  is  This? 
III.  The  Town  is  Lit 
IV.  Do  You  Know  Him? 

V.  I  Am  Not  Seaworthy 
VI.  Take  My  Mother  Home 

Ms.  BATTLE 

STEPHEN  DRURY,  piano 
TIMOTHY  MORRISON,  trumpet 
JAMES  PUGH,  trombone 
ALAN  DAWSON,  drums 
JOHN  LOCKWOOD,  string  bass 


INTERMISSION 


Program  continues 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  ofiF 
during  the  concert. 
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The  Opening  Night  Gala  Committee  gratefully  acknowledges  the  support  of 

the  following  Benefactors  and  Patrons.  Names  are  listed 

as  of  June  25,  1993. 

Benefactors 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B. 

Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  R. 

Abelow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klaus  Hallig 

Meyer 

Daniel  Berley  & 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mason 

David  and  Anne  Moir 

Rosanne  Karin 

Harding 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 

Nancy  Bregstein  8c 

Joe  Hearne  &  Jan  Brett 

Selma  Pearl 

Dr.  Gary  Gordon 

Peter  and  Ann  Herbst 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Leon  Brock  8c  Barbara  Katz 

Arnold  and  Helen  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  J. 

Edwin  and  Lola  Jaffe 

Risley 

Coyne 

Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah 

Ciive  and  Ann  Cummis 

Kaplan 

H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  S.  Katz 

Edward  G.  Shufro 

Darling,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kidder 

Robert  and  Scott  Singleton 

Channing  and  Ursula 

Liz  and  George  Krupp 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Dichter 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Bob  and  Laurie  Watson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J. 

Ess  A.  White,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Fitzpatrick 

Lesunaitis 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Ayer  Wood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Paul  McDevitt  8c 

Sam  and  Shirley  Zemsky 

Frelinghuysen 

Suzanne  Bump 

NicholasT  Zervos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E. 

Grausman 

McGill  III 

Patrons 

Helene  and  Ady  Berger 

Gloria  Pennington  8c 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Herman  G.  Berkman 

Thomas  Heaney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  P. 

Ann  and  Neal  Blackmarr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Herzberg 

Scarafoni 

Joy  Bogen 

Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 

Roslyn  Bremer 

Hoffman 

Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Ms.  Emily  C.  Hood 

Elizabeth  and  Mark  Selkowitz 

Michael  and  Elaine 

Sid  Horowitz  8c 

Melissa  and  Patrick  Sere 

Christopher 

Florence  Horowitz 

Sandra  J.  Shapiro 

Debra  E.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iwing 

Anne  Sheridan 

Ileen  and  Leonard  Cohen 

Kalmanoff 

Joanne  M.  Sheridan 

Michael  and  Shawn  Leary 

Nancy  K.  Kalodner 

Oscar  Shreefter 

Considine 

Nancy  and  Jerry  Kaplan 

Carole  and  Leon  Siege! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.Jeffrey  Cook 

Fay  Lavan 

Betty  and  Howey  Sanford 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Crowell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F. 

Peter  Dachowski  8c 

Leibowitz 

Spark 

Victoria  Kaplan 

Johann  and  Robert  Lesser 

Kristie  and  Ron  Staffieri 

Ginger  and  George  Elvin 

Murray  and  Patricia 

Irma  Mann  Stearns  8c 

Eitan  and  Malka  Evan 

Liebowitz 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  K.  Lipsky 

Ed  and  Pat  Strawgate 

Dr.  Stanley  Freint 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 

Fred  and  Ruth  Friendly 

Michelman 

Strickman 

Tetsuya  Fujita 

David  M.  Naseman 

Janet  and  Michael  Suisman 

Jean  and  Alex  Geisler 

Mary  Abraham  8c 

Atty.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 

Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 

Robert  Radtke 

Watstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  B. 

Judith  and  Warren  Radtke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Goldstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Ravich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R. 

Dr.  Jerome  Regunberg 

Wiegand 

Harris 

Ms.  Michal  Regunberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber 

Williams,  Jr. 

Hawkins 

Leslie  and  Juergen  Reiche 
Dr.  Ben  and  Myrna  Rogoff 

Ruth  Wirth 
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Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Langsam.  Schleppend 

[Slow.  Dragging] 
Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell; 

[With  powerful  motion,  but  not  too  fast] 

Trio:  Recht  gemachlich 
[Pretty  easygoing] 
Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 

[Solemn  and  measured,  without  dragging] 
Stiirmisch  bewegt 

[With  tempestuous  motion] 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 


NOTES 


Gioacchino  Rossini 

Overture  to  //  Signor  Bruschino 


Gioacchino  Antonio  Rossini  was  born  in  Pesaro,  Italy,  on  February  29, 1792,  and  died  at  Passy, 
near  Paris,  on  November  13,  1868.  He  composed  his  musical  farce  II  Signor  Bruschino,  ossia 
II  figlio  per  azzardo  fMr.  Bruschino,  or  Son  by  Accident)  to  a  libretto  by  Giuseppe  Maria 
Foppa,  based  on  a  French  comedy  by  Alisson  de  Chazet  and  E.  T.M.  Ourry,  at  the  end  of  1812  and 
beginning  of  1813.  The  opera  was  first  performed  in  Venice  at  the  Teatro  Giustiniani  (S.  Moise) 
on  January  27,  1813.  Erich  Leinsdorfled  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances  of 
the  overture  in  February  1964.  The  BSO's  only  previous  Tanglewood performance  was  conducted 
by  Kazuyoshi  Akiyama  in  August  1977.  The  score  calls  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  bassoon, 
two  horns,  and  strings. 

How  many  Rossini  operas  there  are  that  the  average  music  lover  knows  today  only 
by  their  overtures!  And  how  ironic  Rossini  would  have  found  that  fact!  First  of  all, 
because  his  overtures  were  sometimes  shuffled  from  one  opera  to  another,  so  slight 
was  their  connection  with  the  drama  to  follow.  It  is  well-known,  for  example,  that  The 
Barber  of  Seville,  one  of  the  greatest  of  comic  operas,  is  performed  all  over  the  world 
with  an  overture  that  had  already  served  Rossini  twice  for  serious  operas.  //  Signor 
Bruschino,  though,  has  its  own  overture,  one  that  has  long  been  a  special  favorite. 

The  beginning  of  Rossini's  career  in  the  opera  house — when  he  was  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one — saw  the  creation  of  no  fewer  than  eight  operas, 
five  of  which  were  superb  one-act  musical  farces  written  for  the  Theater  of  S.  Moise  in 
Venice.  //  Signor  Bruschino  is  the  last  of  these,  and  marks  a  significant  enrichment  of 
his  dramatic  technique  and  musical  style.  Its  overture  boasts  a  lighthearted  verve  and 
some  surprising  effects — particularly  one  in  which  the  string  players  strike  their  bows 
rhythmically  on  the  music  stands,  setting  up  the  pattern  that  continues  to  play  a  role 
throughout  the  piece.  (There  is  an  old  story,  apparently  invented  by  an  early  biog- 
rapher, that  Rossini  employed  this  effect  as  a  way  of  expressing  his  disgust  at  the  man- 
ager of  the  theater,  presumably  for  foisting  second-rate  librettos  on  him.  Though 
repeated  many  times,  it  has  been  utterly  disproven;  Rossini  clearly  chose  to  use  the 
effect  purely  for  its  unusual  sonority.) 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Gaetano  Donizetti 

Recitative  and  aria,  "C'en  est  done  fait 
The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  Act  II 


Par  le  rang  et  par  I'opulence,"  from 


Gaetano  Donizetti  was  born  in  Bergamo,  Italy,  on  November  29,  1797,  and  died  there  on  April 
8,  1848.  He  composed  La  Fille  du  regiment  (Daughter  of  the  Regimentj  on  a  libretto  by 
J.H.  Vernoy  de  Saint-Georges  and  J. -E- A.  Bayard  for  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris,  where  it  was 
premiered  on  February  11, 1840.  This  is  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of 
Marie's  aria  "Par  le  rang  etpar  I'opulence, "from  the  second  act.  The  orchestra  includes  flute , 
piccolo,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  timpani,  side  drum,  and  strings. 

Though  Donizetti  was  one  of  the  leading  composers  of  the  Italian  school  of  bel 
canto  opera  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  some  of  his  greatest  successes 
were  created  for  production  in  Paris,  the  most  influential  center  of  operatic  production, 
the  city  every  opera  composer  sought  to  conquer.  Donizetti's  Daughter  of  the  Regiment 
was  one  of  his  greatest  successes;  the  work  continued  to  be  performed  constantly 
after  the  composer's  death  and  reached  its  thousandth  performance  in  Paris  before 
the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War. 

The  opera  is  set  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Marengo  in  1800,  when  Napoleon  in- 
vaded northern  Italy.  It  tells  the  story  of  Marie,  the  vivandiere  (supplier  of  food)  to 
the  regiment,  which  has  informally  adopted  her  (hence,  she  is  the  "daughter"  of  the 
regiment).  In  the  second  act,  Marie  is  about  to  be  forced  into  an  unwanted  marriage 
with  a  wealthy  nobleman  rather  than  marrying  the  penniless  soldier  she  truly  loves. 
She  wishes  to  ponder  alone  before  signing  the  marriage  contract.  The  poignant  first 
section  of  her  aria  tells  of  her  feeling  of  helpless  sorrow  despite  the  jewels  and  laces 
she  will  wear.  She  wishes  she  could  see  again  "her"  regiment,  her  old  companions. 
Suddenly  she  hears  the  sound  of  marching  and  realizes  that  the  regiment  has  come. 
She  salutes  their  return  with  ecstatic  joy.  (The  relatively  insignificant  choral  part  in 
this  aria  is  omitted  in  the  present  performance.) 

— S.L. 


Marie 

C'en  est  done  fait  et  men  sort  va 

changer, 
et  personne  en  ce  lieu  ne  vient  me 

proteger! 

Par  le  rang  et  par  Ibpulence, 

en  vain  I'on  a  cru  m'eblouir; 

il  me  faut  taire  ma  souffrance 

et  ne  vivre  que  de  souvenir! 

Sous  les  bijoux  et  la  dentelle, 

je  cache  un  chagrin  sans  espoir.  Ah!- 

A  quoi  me  sert  d'etre  si  belle, 

lui  seul,  il  ne  doit  pas  me  voir. 

Et  mes  amis,  ma  compagnie, 

combien  notre  sort  etait  doux — 

je  donnerais  toute  ma  vie 

pour  pouvoir  vous  serrer  la  main! 


Marie 

It's  done,  then,  and  my  fate  will 

change; 
no  one  in  this  place  will  come  to 

protect  me. 

With  high  rank  and  wealth, 

in  vain  they  think  they've  dazzled  me. 

I  must  keep  silent  about  my  sufferings 

and  live  only  on  m.emories! 

Beneath  the  jewels  and  the  lace, 

I  conceal  a  hopeless  sorrow.  Alas — 

What  use  is  it  to  be  so  pretty, 

when  he  alone  must  not  see  me. 

And  my  friends,  my  company, 

how  sweet  was  our  fate — 

I'd  give  my  whole  life 

to  be  able  to  clasp  your  hands  again! 
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Pour  ce  contrat  fatal 

For  this  fatal  contract 

tout  prend  un  air  de  fete . . . 

everything  takes  on  a  party  air . . . 

Allons,  allons  signer 

Come  on,  then,  let's  sign 

mon  malheurqui  s'apprete! 

the  unhappiness  they  are  preparing. 

Mais  qu'entends-je  au  lointain?  Ciel! 

But  what  do  I  hear  in  the  distance? 

Heavens! 

Ne  reve-je  pas?  Cette  marche 

Am  I  dreaming?  This  military  march . . . 

guerriere . . . 

ah!  voila  bien  leur  pas. 

Oh,  yes,  that's  their  tread. 

Oh!  transport!  oh!  douce  ivresse! 

Oh,  joy!  oh  sweet  rapture! 

Mes  amis,  mes  amis! 

My  friends,  my  friends! 

Souvenir  de  jeunesse, 

Memories  of  my  childhood. 

revenez,  revenez  avec  aux! 

return,  return  with  them! 

Revenez,  souvenir,  revenez,  revenez! 

Return,  memories,  return,  return. 

Ah!  salut  a  la  France! 

Ah,  hail  to  France, 

A  mes  beaux  jours! 

to  those  happy  times! 

A  I'esperance! 

To  hope! 

A  mes  amours! 

To  my  love! 

Salut  a  la  France! 

Greetings  to  France! 

A  I'esperance! 

To  hope! 

Ames  amis! 

To  my  friends! 

Salut  a  la  gloire! 

Hail  to  glory! 

Voila  pour  mon  coeur. 

Here,  for  my  heart. 

avec  la  victoire, 

with  the  victory 

I'instant  du  bonheur! 

comes  the  moment  of  happiness! 

Soldats 

Soldiers 

C'estelle!  notre  fille! 

It  is  she!  Our  daughter! 

notre  enfant!  quel  destin! 

Our  child!  What  a  fate! 

Tes  amis,  ta  famille, 

Your  friends,  your  family 

te  retrouvent  enfin! 

have  found  you  again. 

Marie 

Marie 

Mes  amis!  Mes  amis! 

My  friends!  My  friends! 

votre  main!  dan  vos  bras! 

Your  hand!  In  your  arms! 

De  plaisir,  de  surprise,  ah! 

Of  happiness,  of  surprise, 

Ton  ne  meurt  done  pas! 

one  doesn't  die  then! 

O  mes  amis,  6  mes  amis! 

O  my  friends,  o  my  friends! 

Salut  a  la  France!  [etc.] 

Hail  to  France!  [etc.] 

Andre  Previn 

Honey  and  Rue,  Six  Songs  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 
to  texts  by  Toni  Morrison 


Andre  Previn  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  on  April  6, 1929.  Toni  Morrison  (born  February 
18, 1931,  in  Lorain,  Ohio)  wrote  the  words  to  Honey  and  Rue,  and  Andre  Previn  composed  the 
music,  at  the  invitation  of  Kathleen  Battle  on  a  commission  from  Carnegie  Hall.  The  work  was 
completed  in  1991  and  was  given  its  world  premiere  with  Ms.  Battle  as  soloist  on  January  5, 
1992,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  with  Mr.  Previn  conducting  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's.  This  is  the  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  the  soprano  soloist,  the  score  calls 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (second  doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns. 
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Deutsche  Grammophon  salutes 


©  1993  DG/PolyGram  Classics  &  Jazz  Photo:  Christian  Steiner 


two  trumpets,  trombone,  piano,  harp,  jazz  drum  set,  string  bass,  and  strings.  An  ensemble  of 
featured  players  includes  piano,  trumpet,  trombone,  string  bass,  and  drum  set. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  work  of  Kathleen  Battle,  Toni  Morrison,  and  Andre  Pre- 
vin  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  their  joint  effort,  part  of  a  series  of  Carnegie 
Hall  commissions  bringing  together  leading  musical  performers  and  creators,  has 
taken  the  form  of  an  intimate  song  cycle,  touched  here  and  there  with  the  sound 
of  jazz  and  imbued  throughout  with  imagery  from  women's  lives  and  the  African- 
American  experience. 

As  usual  for  this  series  of  commissions,  Carnegie  Hall  invited  the  performer  to 
choose  her  collaborators.  Although  not  known  as  a  writer  of  song  lyrics,  Toni  Morri- 
son gladly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  Andre  Previn  recalls  that,  when  asked  whether 
he  would  write  songs  with  her,  he  answered,  "Would  I  ever!"  Ms.  Morrison  wrote  the 
poems  first,  sending  Mr.  Previn  a  few  more  than  needed  so  that  he  could  choose  and 
arrange  them  for  the  best  musical  results.  Ms.  Morrison  recalls  their  work  as  "a  very 
exciting  collaboration." 

Composing  the  songs  came  easily  to  Mr.  Previn.  "I  like  writing  for  orchestra,"  he 
says,  "and  I  write  straight  into  the  orchestra — I  don't  make  a  piano  version  first.  Fur- 
thermore, I've  worked  with  Kathleen  Battle  so  often  in  the  last  ten  years  that  I  have 
her  voice  pretty  well  in  my  head.  She  has  that  remarkably  silvery  quality,  she  sings 
wonderfully  in  tune  with  beautiful  high  pianissimos,  and  she  pays  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  words.  Once  she  asked  me  if  I  would  listen  to  her  sing  a  Harold  Arlen 
song,  because  she  said  she  didn't  know  that  style.  After  she  sang,  I  was  tempted  to  say, 
'Don't  hand  me  that — you've  sung  this  before!'  She  just  has  a  natural  way  of  phrasing 
— I  wouldn't  say  it  was  a  jazz  phrase,  but  it's  certainly  influenced  by  it.  You  hear  it 
when  she  sings  spirituals.  So  I  thought,  I'm  going  to  use  that  as  well,  which  is  why  I 
wrote  'Take  My  Mother  Home'" — the  last  song  in  the  cycle — "the  way  I  did."  After  a 
five-song  cycle  had  been  completed,  Ms.  Battle  requested  and  received  an  additional 
song  that  she  could  sing  a  cappella  (without  accompaniment);  "Do  You  Know  Him?" 
now  appears  as  the  fourth  song  of  six. 

For  a  variety  of  artistic  and  pragmatic  reasons,  Mr.  Previn  scored  the  work  inti- 
mately. The  singer,  he  says,  should  shine  through  without  excessive  effort,  and  fur- 
thermore "the  poems  demanded  a  kind  of  transparency."  The  orchestration  is  tailored 
to  the  moderate-sized  forces  that  were  booked  for  the  first  performance  and  that  may 
be  available  in  other  places  for  future  performances.  "Even  at  that,"  says  the  com- 
poser, "whoever  does  it  will  have  to  see  that  there  is  a  trumpet  player  and^a  trombone 
player  who  know  their  way  around  a  jazz  phrase,  even  if  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  in 
4/4." 

When  composer  and  lyricist  went  to  Ms.  Battle's  home  to  present  their  work,  the 
singer  applauded  the  piece,  then  made  a  high-tech  request  that  still  has  Mr.  Previn 
shaking  his  head.  "She  had  one  of  those  new  recording  grand  pianos — you  play  some- 
thing on  them  and  they  play  it  right  back,"  he  recalls.  "She  asked  me  to  play  the  songs 
on  it,  which  I  did.  Then  she  put  them  into  the  piano's  memory — I  can't  believe  I'm 
saying  this — and  ever  since,  despite  our  busy  schedules,  she  has  been  working  'with 
me'  on  these  songs  every  time  she  practices  them." 

Although  this  cycle  has  no  "title  song,"  its  opening  number,  "First  I'll  Try  Love," 
picks  up  the  bittersweet  imagery  suggested  by  the  title  Honey  and  Rue.  Underneath  its 
wistful  mood,  the  poem  contains  humorous  and  even  assertive  notes,  which  the  musi- 
cal setting  reflects  in  its  forte  conclusion.  "Whose  House  Is  This?"  is  a  moody  adagio,  its 
feelings  of  questioning  and  foreignness  sketched  in  with  chromatic  phrases  and  atonal 
harmony.  Similar  ideas,  viewed  in  a  completely  different  light,  inspire  "The  Town  Is 
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Lit,"  a  sort  of  nocturnal  scherzo  in  a  jazz  idiom;  with  plenty  of  zest  and  irony,  text  and 
music  explore  the  conflicting  appeal  of  domestic  comforts  and  the  bright  lights  of  the 
big  city.  The  unharmonized  melody  of  "Do  You  Know  Him?"  provides  a  gentle  bridge 
between  its  brilliant  predecessor  and  the  floating,  chordal  accompaniment  of  "I  Am 
Not  Seaworthy,"  whose  dream-like,  disembodied  meditation  is  lightly  colored  by  poco 
espressivo  phrases  for  oboe  or  cellos.  Structurally,  "Take  My  Mother  Home"  resembles 
a  recitative  and  aria,  but  its  harmonies  and  the  strophic  form  of  its  main  section  are 
based  on  the  blues;  following  jazz  tradition,  the  composer  artfully  varies  the  in- 
strumentation and  the  vocal  line  in  each  verse. 

: — David  Wright 
Copyright  ©1992 


Honey  and  Rue 

Music  by  ANDRE  PREVIN 
Lyrics  by  TONI  MORRISON 


I.  First  I'll  Try  Love 

First 

I'll  try  love. 

Although  I've  never  heard  the  word 

Referred  to  even  whispered  to 

Me, 

First  I'll  try  love. 

So  when  winter  comes 

And  sundown  becomes 

My  time  of  day, 

If  anybody  asks,  I  can  say, 

"First,  I  tried  love." 


II.  Whose  House  Is  This? 

Whose  house  is  this? 

Whose  night  keeps  out  the  light 

In  here? 

Say,  who  owns  this  house? 

It's  not  mine. 

I  had  another,  sweeter,  brighter 

With  a  view  of  lakes  crossed  in  painted  boats; 

Of  fields  wide  as  arms  open  for  me. 

This  house  is  strange. 

Its  shadows  lie. 

Say,  tell  me,  why  does  its  lock  fit  my  key? 


III.  TheTownlsLit 

It's  been  suggested:  well  kept  lawns  and  fences  white  porch 
swings  and  toast  by  the  fire. 

It's  been  requested:  puppies,  a  window  of  blossoming  pear 
trees  and  a  place  for  the  robins  to  nest. 

But  I  know  that  somewhere,  out  there 

The  town  is  lit 

The  players  begin 

To  make  music  in  all  the  cafes 

Clowns  on  wheels 

Linger  to  steal 

Foxes  that  click  on  the  curb 

Lovers  expecting 

The  night  to  protect  them 

The  moon  too  far  to  distrub 

Trees  in  the  park 

Dance  after  dark 

To  music  in  all  the  cafes. 
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It's  been  suggested:  well  kept  lawns  and  fences  white 
porch  swings  and  toast  by  the  fire. 

It's  been  requested:  puppies,  a  window  of  blossoming  pear 
trees  and  a  place  for  the  robins  to  nest. 

But  I  know  that  somewhere,  out  there 

Geminis  split 

Sagittarians  mix 

To  the  music  in  all  the  cafes 

Aquarians  throw 

Gold  on  the  floor 

To  rival  the  glitter  it  makes 

Pisces  swim 

Over  the  rim 

Knowing  they've  got  what  it  takes 

Cut  through  the  dark 

Get  to  the  heart 

Of  the  music  in  all  the  cafes. 


IV.  DoYou  Know  Him? 

Do  you  know  him? 

Easy  (My  God) 

He's  easy       to  take       to  mistake 

So  easy. 

Do  you  know  him? 

He  lasts  (My  Lord) 

How  long       so  long  so  long 

He  lasts 

Do  you  know  him? 

I  know  him 

He's  easy. 


V.  I  Am  Not  Seaworthy 

I  am  not  seaworthy. 

Look  how  the  fish  mistake  my  hair  for  home. 

I  had  a  life,  like  you.    I  shouldn't  be  riding  the  sea. 

I  am  not  seaworthy. 

Let  me  be  earth  bound;  star  fixed 

Mixed  with  sun  and  smacking  air. 

Give  me  the  smile,  the  magic  kiss 

To  trick  little  boy  death  of  my  hand. 

I  am  not  seaworthy.  Look  how  the  fish  mistake  my  hair  for 

home. 


VL  Take  My  Mother  Home 

My  lady  rides  a  Tennessee  stud  with  a  tiny  whip  in  her  hand.  The  afternoon 
sky  is  kind  to  her  and  the  wind  is  in  love  with  her  veil.  Her  coat  is  as  red  as 
her  heart.  The  spurs  on  her  heels  glint  like  knives  where  the  flesh  of  the  stud 
is  soft. 

I  wish  I  had  me  a  fast  footed  horse;  a  veil  to  wrap  my  mind.  I  wish  I  had 
me  a  tiny  little  whip  and  a  heart  that  could  close  like  a  coat. 

Take  my  mother  home;  take  my  mother  on  home 

I  ain't  free;  never  mind  about  me 

Take  my  mother  home. 

Take  my  father  home;  let  my  father  see  his  home. 

I  ain't  free;  don't  worry  about  me 

Take  my  father  home. 

Take  my  sister  home;  lead  my  sister  home 

I  ain't  free;  forget  about  me 

Take  my  sister  home. 

Take  my  brother  home;  show  him  the  way  to  get  home 

I  ain't  free;  it  don't  matter  about  me 

Take  my  brother  home. 

Take  my  baby  home;  take  my  baby  home 

I  ain't  free  and  I  never  will  be 

Take  my  pretty  baby  on  home. 

Home.  Home. 

I  can  stay  here  all  alone  if  you 

Take  my  mother  home. 
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Gustav  Mahler 
Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  at  Kalische  (Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on  July  7, 
1860,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  May  18,  1911.  He  did  most  of  the  work  on  this  symphony  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  1888,  having  begun  to  sketch  it  in  earnest  three  years  earlier  and  using  mate- 
rial going  back  to  the  1870s.  He  revised  the  score  extensively  on  several  occasions;  the  second, 
and  last,  edition  published  during  Mahler's  lifetime  was  dated  1906.  Mahler  himself  conducted 
the  first  performance  of  the  work,  then  in  five  movements  and  called  "Symphonic  Poem  in  Two 
Parts, "  with  the  Budapest  Philharmonic  on  November  20,  1889.  At  a  New  York  Philharmonic 
concert  on  December  16,  1909,  he  introduced  the  work  to  the  United  States  in  its  final  four-move- 
ment form,  having  dropped  the  original  second  movement  (the  so-called  "Blumine"  movement; 
see  below)  after  a  June  1894  performance  in  Weimar.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performances— in  fact  the  first  in  Boston— on  November  23  and  24,  1923  (the  Boston 
Symphony  had  already  performed  the  Fifth  Symphony  under  Wdhelm  Gericke  in  1906  and  the 
Second  under  Karl  Muck  in  1918).  Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  orchestra's  first  Tanglewood 
performance  on  July  29,  1956.  Christoph  Eschenbach  conducted  the  BSOs  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance  on  August  3,  1990.  A  five-movement  version  including  the  "Blumine"  move- 
ment that  Mahler  later  cut  was  given  by  Seifi  Ozawa  in  April  1974  and  then  again  during  the 
1977-78  season,  as  well  as  by  Kenneth  Schermerhorn  at  Tanglewood  in  1974.  Mahler's  First 
Symphony  is  scored  for  four  flutes  (three  of  them  doubling  piccolo),  four  oboes  (one  doubling 
English  horn),  four  clarinets  (one  doubling  bass  clarinet,  two  doubling  high  clarinet  in  E-flat), 
three  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon),  seven  horns,  five  trumpets,  four  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  timpani  (two  players),  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  harp,  and  strings. 

Mahler's  first  contribution  to  the  genre  of  the  symphony,  which  he  was  to  dominate 
and  change  drastically,  took  an  unusually  long  gestation  period  to  reach  its  final  form. 
His  first  two  symphonies  seem  to  have  changed  character  in  the  composer's  mind 
over  a  period  of  years  and  several  performances.  He  may  have  begun  active  composi- 
tion on  the  First  Symphony  as  early  as  1884.  A  review  of  the  premiere  in  1889  actually 
claimed  that  he  hsidfinished  the  symphony  five  years  earlier,  but  this  is  patently  incor- 
rect; probably  the  critic  misunderstood  some  comment  about  his  having  completed 
some  aspect  of  the  work  at  that  early  date.  Or  perhaps  the  critic  simply  confused  the 
composition  of  the  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer,  written  in  response  to  his  unhappy  affair  with 
the  soprano  Johanna  Richter,  with  the  composition  of  the  symphony,  which  uses 
some  of  the  same  thematic  material. 

Much  of  the  concentrated  work  of  shaping  the  score  in  its  first  version  took  place 
under  the  impetus  of  a  troubling  involvement  with  a  married  woman,  Marion 
Mathilda  von  Weber,  the  wife  of  a  German  soldier,  Captain  Carl  von  Weber,  who  was 
the  grandson  of  the  composer  oi  Der  Freischiitz.  Mahler  had  become  involved  with  the 
Weber  family  late  in  1886,  when  the  Leipzig  Opera  revived  a  number  of  Weber's  works 
for  the  centennial  of  the  composer's  birth,  many  of  them  conducted  by  Mahler.  He 
continued  in  close  contact  with  the  family  while  working  to  complete  Weber's  un- 
finished opera  Die  drei  Pintos.  It  was  at  their  house  that  he  first  heard  the  opening 
sonority  of  the  First  Symphony,  the  extraordinary  sound  of  a  Z)  repeated  in  seven 
octaves;  after  conceiving  this  sound,  Mahler  took  a  place  at  the  Webers'  piano  while 
they  sat  on  either  side  of  him,  playing  the  note  in  the  octaves  his  hands  were  unable  to 
reach.  Before  he  knew  it,  he  found  himself  in  love  with  Marion,  and  she  with  him. 
They  planned  to  run  away  together,  but  in  the  end,  Mahler  did  not  show  up  at  the 
appointed  rendezvous. 

He  poured  the  emotional  energies  thus  released  into  compositional  activity,  com- 
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pleting  the  work  that  we  now  call  the  First  Symphony  and  writing  the  first  movement 
of  what  we  now  call  the  Second  Symphony.  But  Mahler  was  not  prepared  to  call  either 
piece  a  symphony;  in  his  mind,  both  of  them  were  symphonic  poems,  that  is,  program 
music  with  some  kind  of  story  to  tell  (whether  made  explicit  or  not).  It  took  him  sev- 
eral versions  to  work  his  way  to  a  recognition  that  he  was  in  fact  making  a  contribution 
to  the  most  prestigious  of  all  orchestral  forms,  the  traditional  symphony. 

At  the  premiere  in  Budapest  on  November  20,  1889,  Mahler  listed  the  work  in  the 
program  like  this: 

Mahler.  "Symphonic  Poem"  in  two  parts. 

Part  I:  1.  Introduction  and  Allegro  comodo.  2.  Andante.  3.  Scherzo. 

Part  II:  4.  A  la  pompes  funebres;  attacca.  5.  Molto  appassionato. 

There  were  five  movements  (not  the  present  four),  arranged  into  two  large  parts. 
And,  though  he  indicated  that  the  work  was  a  "symphonic  poem,"  he  gave  no  hint  as 
to  its  nature  or  subject  matter.  Moreover,  even  when  he  did  offer  some  clue  to  the 
music,  the  music  was  often  ironic  in  a  way  that  virtually  guaranteed  the  public  would 
not  understand  his  hints.  The  title  of  the  fourth  movement  signals  that  it  is  some  kind 
of  funeral  march;  but  in  fact,  Mahler  produced  a  parody  of  a  funeral  march,  with  no 
explanation.  It  can  scarcely  be  surprising  that  the  critic,  though  recognizing  Mahler's 
"profound  sensitivity  and  genuine  musical  gifts,  combining  a  wealth  of  lively  imagina- 
tion with  highly  developed  powers  of  organization,"  still  found  the  work  to  overstep 
"artistic  moderation"  and  to  "lack  a  unifying  underlying  note."  Unfortunately,  this 
first  version  of  the  work  is  now  lost;  the  earliest  surviving  manuscript  of  the  symphony 
(now  at  Yale)  already  incorporates  significant  revisions  that  Mahler  made  for  the  sec- 
ond performance  four  years  after  the  first. 

Evidently  Mahler  decided  that  he  needed  to  offer  more  guidance  to  his  listeners, 
though  in  his  next  performances — in  Hamburg  and  Weimar,  1893  and  1894,  respec- 
tively— he  went  rather  overboard  with  programmatic  description.  Now  the  work  itself 
had  a  title  ("7I/an,  a  tone-poem  in  symphonic  form"),  as  did  each  of  the  two  parts  and 
five  movements,  while  the  fourth  movement  was  treated  to  a  virtual  essay. 

Part  I.  "From  the  days  of  youth,"  Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn-  pieces. 

1.  "Spring  without  End"  (Introduction  and  Allegro  comodo).  The  Introduction 
depicts  Nature's  awakening  from  the  long  sleep  of  winter. 

2.  "Blumine"  (Andante). 

3.  "In  full  sail"  (Scherzo). 
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Part  II.  "Commedia  humana." 

4.  "Aground"  (Funeral  march  "in  the  manner  of  Callot").  The  following  may 
serve  as  explanation:  The  external  stimulus  for  this  piece  of  music  came  to 
the  composer  from  the  parodistic  picture,  known  to  all  children  in  Austria, 
"The  Hunter's  Funeral  Procession,"  from  an  old  book  of  children's  fairy  tales: 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  accompany  the  dead  woodsman's  coffin  to  the  grave, 
with  hares  carrying  a  small  banner,  with  a  band  of  Bohemian  musicians,  in 
front,  and  the  procession  escorted  by  music-making  cats,  toads,  crows,  etc., 
with  stags,  roes,  foxes  and  other  four-legged  and  feathered  creatures  of  the 
forest  in  comic  postures.  At  this  point  the  piece  is  conceived  as  an  expression 
of  a  mood  now  ironically  merry,  now  weirdly  brooding,  which  is  then 
promptly  followed  by: 

5.  "Dairinferno"  (Allegro  furioso),  the  sudden  eruption  of  a  heart  wounded  to 
the  quick. 

This  was  clearly  overkill.  When  Mahler  performed  the  work  in  Bedin  in  1896,  he 
gave  it  a  form  substantially  like  that  in  which  we  know  it.  No  longer  is  it  a  tone  poem, 
but  a  "Symphony  in  D  for  large  orchestra."  He  deleted  the  division  into  two  parts, 
removed  the  original  second  movement  ("Blumine"),*  and  deleted  the  programmatic 
titles.  In  1896  Mahler  explained  to  the  critic  Max  Marschalk  why  he  had  made  these 
changes: 

. . .  [M]y  friends  persuaded  me  to  provide  a  kind  of  program  for  the  D  major  sym- 
phony in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  understand.  Therefore,  I  had  thought  up  this 
title  and  explanatory  material  after  the  actual  composition.  I  left  them  out  for  this 
performance,  not  only  because  I  think  they  are  inadequate  and  do  not  even  charac- 
terize the  music  accurately,  but  also  because  I  have  learned  through  past  experi- 
ences how  the  public  has  been  misled  by  them. 

Mahler  had  drawn  his  discarded  programmatic  ideas  from  the  works  of  a  favorite 
German  romantic  author,  Jean  Paul  (the  pen  name  of  Johann  Paul  Friedrich  Richter 
[1763-1825]),  whose  best-known  novel,  a  massive  work  in  four  volumes  called  "Titan" 
(completed  in  1803),  dealt  with  a  heaven-storming  idealist  whom  Mahler  clearly 
sought  to  emulate  in  choosing  him  as  the  title  for  his  symphony.  And  the  odd  title 
"Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn-pieces"  that  Mahler  gave  to  Part  I  in  1893  derives  from 
another  Jean  Paul  book,  the  eccentrically  titled  "Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn  Pieces, 
or  The  Marital  Condition,  Death,  and  Wedding  of  the  Advocate  for  the  Poor  F.  St. 
Siebenkas"  (1796-97).  But  since  Mahler  himself  insisted  that  he  had  invented  all  the 
explanations  for  his  piece  only  after  the  fact,  we  can  conveniently  ignore  them  when 
considering  the  symphony  as  a  work  of  art. 

There,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  situation  stands:  we  have  a  symphony  in  the 
"traditional"  four  movements — though  very  untraditional  in  so  many  aspects  of  its 
content  and  expressive  quality.  Mahler's  introduction  takes  its  cue,  in  his  own  way, 


*When  the  "Blumine"  movement  was  rediscovered  upon  the  recovery  of  the  manuscript  now  at 
Yale,  there  was  natural  interest  in  hearing  the  symphony  with  that  movement.  Unfortunately, 
most  recordings  that  were  made  including  the  deleted  movement  combined  "Blumine"  with 
the  other  four  movements  in  Mahler's  final  version,  which  had  been  considerably  reworked. 
While  it  is  worthwhile  hearing  the  original  version  of  the  symphony  (or,  rather,  the  oldest 
version  for  which  the  score  survives),  it  only  has  integrity  as  a  work  of  art  if  all  five  movements 
are  played  in  the  1893  version.  And,  of  course,  one  must  remember  that  in  the  end  Mahler 
made  a  conscious  and  serious  decision  to  eliminate  "Blumine"  from  the  symphony.  He  did  not 
take  this  decision  simply  to  reduce  the  work  to  the  standard  four  movements  of  a  symphony; 
rather,  he  came  to  realize  that  the  musical  material  for  "Blumine,"  derived  from  incidental 
music  he  had  composed  for  J.V.  Scheffel's  play  Der  Trompeter  von  Sdckingen,  simply  was  not  part 
of  the  sound- world  of  the  First  Symphony. 
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from  Beethoven,  growing  gradually  from  almost  nothing  ("like  a  sound  of  nature," 
he  says  of  the  opening  bars,  containing  but  the  single  pitch,  D,  spread  over  seven 
octaves),  followed  by  fragments  of  melody — bird  calls,  fanfares,  a  horn  melody.  The 
"cuckoo  call"  that  appears  so  frequently  is  a  descending  fourth  (Audobon  never  heard 
such  a  cuckoo!),  an  interval  that  forms  one  of  the  most  constant  musical  ideas  of  the 
symphony.  Gradually  all  of  this  takes  coherent  shape  and  picks  up  tempo,  suddenly 
presenting  us  with  a  melody  familiar  from  the  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer:  "Ging  heut'  morgen 
libers  Feld,"  which  becomes  the  principal  material  of  the  first  movement,  reappearing 
several  times  with  its  emotional  quality  affected  by  the  character  of  the  linking  mate- 
rials, particularly  of  the  single  powerful  climax  of  the  movement. 

The  A  major  scherzo,  a  comfortable  Austrian  Landler  straightforward  enough  to 
assure  that  even  the  first  audiences  would  like  it,  conjures  up  the  vigor  of  a  peasant 
dance,  with  reference  to  Mahler's  own  song  "Hans  und  Grete,"  composed  in  1880. 
The  Trio,  in  F,  is  far  more  nostalgic  and  delicate  by  contrast. 

The  third  movement  unsettled  most  early  listeners.  Mahler's  ironic  treatment  of 
death  was  too  new  and  too  disturbing.  Timpani  softly  play  a  march  beat,  reiterating 
the  descending  fourths  that  are  so  frequent  a  motif  in  this  symphony;  over  the 
rhythmic  pattern,  a  solo  double  bass  eerily  intones  the  melody  we  have  all  sung  as 
"Frere  Jacques" — only  in  the  minor  key!  The  hushed  stillness,  the  muffled  drums, 
and  the  use  of  a  children's  tune  in  this  context  all  contribute  to  the  uncanny  mood  of 
the  movement.  By  contrast  a  strain  of  what  listeners  today  may  well  recognize  as 
"klezmer  music"  overlays  the  march  with  an  unexplained  mood  of  parody.  A  turn  to  a 
consoling  passage  in  G  major  (the  closing  strains  of  the  Wayfarer  songs,  representing  a 
gentle  acceptance  of  death)  does  not  last;  the  opening  materials  return  to  emphasize 
death  as  a  fearsome  specter. 

Mahler  once  described  the  finale  as  "the  cry  of  a  wounded  heart,"  a  description 
that  is  particularly  apropos  for  the  opening  gesture  of  the  movement.  This  finale 
aims  to  move  from  doubt  and  tragedy  to  triumph,  and  it  does  so  first  of  all  through  a 
violent  struggle  to  regain  the  home  key  of  the  symphony,  D  major,  not  heard  since 
the  first  movement.  Mahler  first  does  so  with  an  extraordinary  theatrical  stroke:  a 
violent,  gear-wrenching  shift  from  C  minor  directly  to  D  major  in  the  full  orchestra, 
triple^ri^.  But  this  "triumph"  has  been  dishonestly  won;  it  is  completely  unmoti- 
vated, in  harmonic  terms,  too  jarring,  too  unsatisfactory.  So  even  though  this  passage 
seems  at  first  to  be  the  victorious  conclusion,  it  ends  in  a  return  to  the  inchoate  music 
of  the  symphony's  very  opening,  this  time  building  gradually  to  the  truly  jubilant 
conclusion,  for  which  Mahler  requests  that  all  the  horns,  playing  the  "chorale  re- 
sounding over  everything,"  stand  up  so  that  the  melody  may  make  its  proper  effect 
and,  if  possible,  drown  out  everything  else  with  the  song  of  joyous  triumph. 

— S.L. 
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Incidental  music  to  The  Snow  Maiden,  Opus  12 
Introduction 
Melodrama 
Dance  of  the  Buffoons 


RACHMANINOFF 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Opus  18 
Moderato 
Adagio  sostenuto 
Allegro  scherzando 
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INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Opus  64 

Andante — Allegro  con  anima 

Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

Valse.  Allegro  moderato 

Finale:  Andante  maestoso — Allegro  vivace- 

Moderato  assai  e  molto  maestoso — 

Presto — Molto  meno  mosso 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Garrick  Ohlsson  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  ofiF 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Introduction,  Melodrama,  and  Dance  of  the  Buffoons  from  Incidental  music 
to  The  Snow  Maiden,  Opus  12 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Vyatka  province,  Russia,  on  May  7, 1840, 
and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6, 1893.  He  composed  the  incidental  music  to  Ostrovsky's 
fairy-tale  drama  Snegurotchka  (The  Snow  Maiden)  in  great  haste  in  the  spring  of  1873  for 
a  production  at  the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  Moscow.  The  premiere  took  place  on  May  23;  Nikolai 
Rubinstein  conducted.  This  is  the  first  performance  of  any  part  of  Tchaikovsky's  incidental  music 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  harp,  and  strings. 

In  1873  the  Maly  Theater  in  Moscow  was  temporarily  closed  for  renovations,  leav- 
ing the  stage  of  the  Bolshoi  Theater  the  only  one  available  in  the  city  for  the  com- 
panies that  staged  dramatic  works,  opera,  or  ballet.  Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  the 
director  of  the  Imperial  theaters  in  Moscow,  Vladimir  Begichev,  proposed  some  kind 
of  elaborate  spectacle  that  would  combine  all  three  companies.  He  approached  the 
playwright  Alexander  Nikolayevich  Ostrovsky  with  this  idea;  the  delighted  Ostrovsky 
chose  to  create  a  work  based  on  the  fairy  tale  of  the  arrival  of  spring,  told  around  the 
character  of  the  Snow  Maiden,  who  can  survive  only  as  long  as  her  heart  remains  cold 
to  love.  She  is  eager  to  live  among  human  beings  for  the  sake  of  their  songs  and 
games.  But  once  she  enters  the  human  world,  she  attracts  the  attention  of  Mizgir, 
who  falls  madly  in  love  with  her  and  renounces  his  fiancee  Kupava.  Following  many 
complications  including  an  order  from  the  Tsar  that  she  marry  (which  affords  much 
occasion  for  festive  singing  and  dancing),  the  Snow  Maiden  learns  to  love,  but  the  sun 
god  Yarilo  strikes  her,  and  she  melts  away. 

Ostrovsky  wrote  his  play  in  verse  and  filled  it  with  songs  and  dances  from  collections 
of  folk  material.  In  some  cases  Tchaikovsky  used  the  folk  tunes  connected  with  those 
texts  (as  did  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  his  later  opera  based  on  the  same  play).  Owing  to 
pressure  of  time,  both  the  dramatist  and  the  composer  had  to  work  at  high  speed. 
But  Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  the  experience  despite  the  urgency  of  his  work.  He  wrote 
later  to  his  patron,  Nadezhda  von  Meek: 

The  Snow  Maiden  was  written  and  performed  in  the  spring  of  1873 It  is  one  of 

my  favorite  children.  It  was  a  marvellous  spring;  my  spirits  were  high,  as  always  at 
the  approach  of  summer  and  three  months  of  freedom.  I  liked  Ostrovsky's  play  and 
I  wrote  the  music  in  three  weeks,  without  any  effort.  I  think  you  can  feel  in  this 
music,  the  happy,  spring-like  mood  which  possessed  me  at  the  time. 

The  four-act  play  was  overlong  and  the  performance  was  not  exceptionally  success- 
ful, but  almost  everyone  loved  Tchaikovsky's  music  (with  the  usual  exception  of  Cesar 
Cui,  who  was  always  the  most  vitriolic  and  ungenerous  of  critics).  The  conductor,  Niko- 
lai Rubinstein,  was  so  taken  with  the  score  that  he  insisted  on  performing  the  whole 
thing  in  concert,  and  Tchaikovsky  always  remained  fond  of  this  music  and  thought  of 
turning  it  into  an  opera.  That  he  never  did  so  was  almost  certainly  caused  only  by  the 
fact  that  Rimsky-Korsakov  beat  him  to  the  punch  in  1882,  which  made  him  so  un- 
happy that  he  avoided  hearing  the  opera  for  years. 

The  full  score  of  incidental  music  is  a  very  substantial  one,  containing  nineteen 
musical  numbers,  among  them  choruses,  monologues,  songs,  dances,  marches  and 
processions,  music  to  accompany  spectacular  changes  of  scenery,  and  much  more. 
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The  selection  to  be  performed  here  consists  of  purely  orchestral  selections.  First 
comes  the  Introduction  that  opens  the  entire  performance  and  sets  the  musical  con- 
text for  the  evening,  with  its  folk-music  derivations  and  its  sense  of  wonderment  at 
the  natural  world.  The  Melodrama,  for  muted  strings  alone,  occurs  shortly  before  the 
end  of  Act  II,  when  the  Tsar  has  ordered  the  Snow  Maiden  to  find  a  husband,  and 
Mizgir,  who  has  been  banished  for  his  behavior  to  Kupava,  begs  to  be  released  so  that 
he  may  try  to  woo  her.  The  "Dance  of  the  Buffoons"  occurs  during  the  village  fes- 
tivities early  in  the  third  act,  when  the  Tsar  asks  his  minstrels  for  a  final  dance.  Already 
the  young  Tchaikovsky  anticipates  the  vigorous  energy  and  verve  of  his  famous  "Rus- 
sian dance"  in  The  Nutcracker,  to  be  composed  nearly  twenty  years  later. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Sergei  Rachmaninofif 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Opus  18 


Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff  was  born  in  Oneg,  district  of  Novgorod,  Russia,  on  April  1, 
1873,  and  died  in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  on  March  28,  1943.  He  composed  his  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  2  in  1900-01,  and  it  was  first  performed  in  Moscow  on  October  27,  1901,  Moswoc,  with 
the  composer  as  soloist.  Max  Fiedler  led  the  first  B  SO  performances,  with  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  as 
soloist,  in  December  1908,  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn.  The  composer  was  soloist  for  the 
orchestra's  first  subscription  performances  in  Boston,  also  under  Fiedler,  in  December  1909.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance ,  with  pianist  Eugene  List,  on  July  27,  1946. 
Edo  de  Waart  conducted  the  orchestras  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  20, 1986, 
with  Andre  Watts  as  soloist.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  was  drawing  to  its  close,  Sergei  Rachmaninoff  was  al- 
ready coming  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  of  his  generation — an 
evaluation  we  would  extend  to  include  any  generation.  But,  although  he  had  already 
composed  a  one-act  opera,  A/^Ao,  a  piano  concerto,  several  orchestral  pieces  including 
a  symphony,  a  number  of  short  piano  pieces,  and  about  two  dozen  songs,  his  career 
as  a  composer  was  on  the  rocks.  Only  one  piece  could  really  be  called  successful — a 
short  piano  prelude  in  the  key  of  C-sharp  minor  that  audiences  demanded  time  and 
again  as  an  encore  at  his  piano  recitals.  He  would  avoid  it  as  long  as  possible,  but 
audiences  wouldn't  let  him  go  until,  with  a  resigned  shrug,  he  would  sit  down  again  at 
the  piano  and  launch  into  the  piece  that  he  came  to  call  "It." 

Rachmaninoff  was  not  a  man  of  overflowing  self-confidence,  and  his  vocation  as  a 
composer  had  been  seriously  undermined  by  the  premiere  of  his  largest  work  to  date, 
the  First  Symphony,  composed  in  1895  and  first  performed  in  St.  Petersburg  under 
the  direction  of  Glazunov.  The  performance,  by  all  accounts,  was  appalling.  Rach- 
maninoff considered  it  "the  most  agonizing  hour  of  my  Hfe,"  and  the  vicious  pen  of 
Cesar  Cui,  who  for  years  had  lambasted  composers  (especially  a  Muscovite  like 
Rachmaninoff  in  the  enemy  territory  of  St.  Petersburg),  gave  it  the  coup  de  grace: 

If  there  was  a  conservatory  in  Hell  and  if  one  of  the  talented  pupils  there  was  com- 
missioned to  compose  a  symphony  based  on  the  story  of  the  "Seven  Egyptian 
Executions,"  and  if  he  composed  one  resembling  that  of  Rachmaninoff,  he  would 
have  brilliantly  accomplished  his  task  and  would  have  brought  ecstasy  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Hell. 
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After  that,  Rachmaninoff  just  wasn't  in  the  mood  to  compose.  In  fact,  for  three 
years  he  wrote  virtually  nothing  and  concentrated  on  his  career  as  a  performer.  A 
tour  to  London  in  1898  elicited  from  him  a  promise  to  return  with  a  new  piano  con- 
certo, but  when  he  got  back  to  Russia,  he  entered  a  profound  depression.  Nothing 
seemed  to  come,  although  his  letters  to  friends  insisted  that  he  was  trying  to  compose. 
At  the  beginning  of  1900  he  was  persuaded  to  see  Dr.  Nikolai  Dahl,  a  psychiatrist 
whose  specialty  was  the  cure  of  alcoholism  through  hypnosis  (he  was  also  a  competent 
amateur  violinist  and  a  lover  of  music);  Dr.  Dahl  was  probably  suggested  to  Rachman- 
inoff because  the  composer  had  taken  to  drinking  rather  heavily.  But  the  choice  was  a 
good  one.  The  psychiatrist  worked  with  him  for  some  four  months  and  succeeded  in 
strengthening  his  self-confidence  and  getting  him  composing  again.  In  daily  sessions 
the  composer  would  sit  in  an  armchair  while  the  doctor  repeated  over  and  over  the 
suggestion,  "You  will  begin  to  write  your  concerto  . . .  You  will  work  with  great  facil- 
ity .. .  The  concerto  will  be  of  excellent  quality."  The  hypnotic  bolstering  of  his  morale 
did  wonders  for  the  composer  (who,  in  his  gratitude,  dedicated  the  concerto  that  he 
was  about  to  write  to  the  physician  who  had  made  it  possible). 

In  June  of  1900  Rachmaninoff  went  to  Italy  for  a  vacation,  but  he  found  the  wea- 
ther too  hot  for  work  and  returned  to  Russia  in  July,  eager  to  compose.  He  wrote  the 
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last  two  movements  of  the  concerto  first;  they  were  performed  at  a  benefit  concert  in 
Moscow  on  December  2,  1900.  The  favorable  reception  gave  Rachmaninoff  the  cour- 
age to  move  on  to  the  opening  movement,  and  the  premiere  marked  the  triumphant 
appearance  of  one  of  the  favorite  piano  concertos  of  the  century.  The  writing  block 
had  been  breached,  and  Rachmaninoff  plunged  into  new  compositions  including, 
ultimately,  two  more  symphonies,  two  more  piano  concertos,  and  two  more  operas, 
but  for  popular  acclaim  he  never  again  reached  the  level  of  the  C  minor  concerto. 

Though  not  perhaps  as  intricately  constructed  as  the  Third  Piano  Concerto,  which 
was  to  follow  it  some  years  later,  the  Second  Concerto  earned  its  popularity  through 
the  warmth  of  its  melodies  and  the  carefully  calculated  layout  that  includes  both 
energy  and  lyricism,  granting  and  withholding  each  as  necessary.  Its  success  spurred 
Rachmaninoff  to  renewed  composition,  to  such  a  degree,  in  fact,  that  the  major  por- 
tion of  his  work  was  composed  between  1900  and  the  year  he  left  Russia  for  good, 
1917. 

— S.L. 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Opus  64 


Tchaikovsky  began  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  May  1888  and  completed  it  on  August  26.  Tchaikovsky 
himself  conducted  the  premiere  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  26,  1888.  Theodore  Thomas  intro- 
duced it  to  America  at  a  concert  in  New  York  on  March  5,  1889.  (Edward  MacDowell's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  2  in  D  minor,  with  the  composer  as  soloist,  had  its  premiere  on  the  same  program.) 
The  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  were  conducted  by  Arthur  Nikisch  on  October  21  and 
22, 1892.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestras  first  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1937. 
Valery  Gergiev  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  28,  1990.  The  score  calls  for 
three  fiutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

By  1888,  when  Tchaikovsky  composed  the  Fifth  Symphony,  he  was  far  from  being 
the  hypersensitive  artist — virtually  a  neurotic  cripple — of  popular  biography.  To  be 
sure,  he  had  gone  through  a  major  emotional  crisis  ten  years  earlier,  brought  on  by 
his  ill-advised,  catastrophic  marriage  (undertaken  partly  in  an  attempt  to  "overcome" 
his  homosexuality,  and  partly  out  of  genuine  sympathy  for  the  woman,  whose  evident 
devotion  to  him  reminded  him  closely  of  the  character  Tatyana  in  Pushkin's  poetic 
novel  Eugene  Onegin,  which  he  had  turned  into  an  opera  not  long  before).  But  the 
crisis  owed  just  as  much  to  a  series  of  artistic  setbacks  as  it  did  to  problems  in  his  per- 
sonal life.  The  composer's  own  brother  Modest  described  the  Tchaikovsky  of  1878  as 
"nervous  and  misanthropic,"  but  declared  that  he  "seemed  a  new  man"  by  1885.  The 
masterly  achievement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  premiered  in  1878,  had  marked  the 
end  of  the  real  crisis.  In  the  decade  that  followed,  Tchaikovsky  had  composed  the 
violin  concerto,  the  three  orchestral  suites,  Manfred,  four  operas,  his  piano  trio,  and 
much  else — hardly  a  sign  of  inability  to  deal  with  life's  pressures!  With  the  consolida- 
tion of  his  reputation  as  a  composer,  he  had  even  managed  to  overcome,  to  a  degree, 
his  earlier  panic  at  the  thought  of  having  to  conduct.  Indeed,  his  confidence  was  such 
that,  when  demands  were  made  for  changes  in  his  opera  The  Sorceress,  he  was  able  to 
write,  "I  find  The  Sorceress  an  opera  that  has  been  properly  and  seriously  written,  and 
if  the  public  does  not  like  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  public." 

Tchaikovsky's  decision  to  write  a  symphony  again  after  ten  years  was  an  overt  ex- 
pression of  his  willingness  to  tackle  once  more  the  largest  and  most  demanding  musi- 
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cal  form  of  his  day.  He  began  the  Fifth  in  May  1888,  shortly  after  returning  from  a 
successful  European  tour.  By  the  beginning  of  July  he  had  finished  the  draft  and 
started  the  orchestration,  completing  the  full  score  in  August.  The  premiere,  which 
took  place  in  St.  Petersburg  that  November,  was  a  success,  though  critics  questioned 
whether  the  Fifth  Symphony  was  of  the  same  caliber  as  the  Second  and  Fourth. 

In  March  1889  Tchaikovsky  went  to  Hamburg  for  the  German  premiere.  There  he 
found  Brahms  staying  in  the  same  hotel  and  was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  German 
composer  had  remained  an  extra  day  in  Hamburg  just  to  hear  the  first  rehearsal  of 
his  new  work.  The  two  composers  had  lunch  after  the  rehearsal  "and  quite  a  few 
drinks,"  Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest.  "Neither  he  nor  the  players  Hked 
the  Finale,  which  I  also  think  rather  horrible."  But  his  negative  mood  was  soon  dis- 
pelled. A  week  later  the  composer  wrote,  "The  players  by  degrees  came  to  appreciate 
the  symphony  more  and  more,  and  at  the  last  rehearsal  they  gave  me  an  ovation.  The 
concert  was  also  a  success.  Best  of  all — I  have  stopped  disliking  the  symphony."  Later 
he  wrote  even  more  positively,  "I  have  started  to  love  it  again." 

Certainly  audiences  have  loved  the  symphony  for  nearly  a  century  for  its  warmth, 
its  color,  its  rich  fund  of  melody.  Tchaikovsky  always  wrote  music  with  "heart,"  music 
with  an  underlying  emotional  significance,  though  he  was  wary  of  revealing  that 
meaning  publicly,  preferring  to  let  the  listener  seek  it  personally.  Still,  for  his  own 
use,  before  starting  in  on  the  composition,  he  planned  a  rough  program  for  the  first 
movement — but,  characteristically,  he  kept  these  notes  entirely  private,  so  that  the 
music  might  make  its  own  case.  Still  his  first  ideas  are  highly  suggestive: 

Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before  Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before  the 
inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I)  Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints, 
reproaches  against  xxx.  (II)  Shall  I  throw  myself  into  the  embraces  of  faith??? 

We  can  find  here  some  hint  as  to  the  composer's  ideas,  his  emotional  condition,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  The  mysterious  "xxx"  may  refer  to  the  same  thing 
usually  discussed  in  his  diary  as  "Z"  or  "That" — namely  his  homosexuality,  the  central 
emotional  problem  of  his  life.  The  program  for  the  first  movement  and  the  music  of 
the  symphony  as  a  whole  suggest  a  philosophical  acceptance  of  his  nature,  coming  by 
the  finale  to  the  realization  of  some  peace  of  mind,  an  acceptance  that  evidently 
worked  itself  out  in  his  life  as  well. 

— S.L. 
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Spring  Music 


BRUCH 


Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  26 
Prelude:  Allegro  moderato — 
Adagio 
Finale:  Allegro  energico 

JOSHUA  BELL 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  andantino) 

Allegro  con  spirito 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  oflF 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Nicholas  Maw 

Spring  Music 


John  Nicholas  Maw  was  born  in  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  England,  on  November  5, 1935,  and 
is  living  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  composed  Spring  Music  on  a  commission  from  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Triennial  Festival.  The  work  received  its  premiere  in  Norwich  (England)  on  October 
15, 1982;  Norman  Del  Mar  conducted  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Maw  later  revised 
and  tightened  the  score;  the  final  version  was  introduced  by  the  BBC  Philharmonic,  Sir  Charles 
Groves  conducting,  at  an  annual  conference  of  the  International  Society  of  Musicians  at  Harro- 
gate in  April  1984.  The  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo) ,  oboes,  clari- 
nets, and  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings. 

Nicholas  Maw  was  a  student  of  Lennox  Berkeley's  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
from  1955  to  1958.  His  generation  of  composers  broke  away  from  the  conservative 
styles  of  traditional  English  idioms  to  discover  twelve-tone  techniques  and  serialism. 
Maw's  earliest  works  reveal  his  interest  in  this  approach,  as  does  his  decision  to  study 
privately  in  France  with  the  Schoenberg  pupil  Max  Deutsch  while  there  officially  on 
a  French  government  scholarship  to  study  with  Nadia  Boulanger. 

It  came  as  something  of  a  surprise,  then,  when  Maw  fulfilled  a  BBC  composition 
for  the  1962  Proms  with  Scenes  and  Arias  (a  setting  of  twelfth-century  texts  for  three 
sopranos  and  orchestra),  filled  with  ecstatically  songful  writing,  clearly  derived  from 
the  native  tradition,  but  enriched  with  extended  harmonic  structures  that  suggested 
a  complex  tonality  quite  different  from  the  total  chromaticism  of  the  Viennese  school. 
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This  has  made  his  music — highly  personal  and  individual  as  it  is — very  difficult  to 
pigeonhole  stylistically.  Though  that  should  be  regarded  as  a  positive  factor  for  any 
composer,  it  has  in  practice  meant  that,  unconnected  with  a  "school"  of  composition, 
he  has  not  always  benefited  from  the  kind  of  self-promotional  activities  that  such 
groups  undertake.  Although  none  ever  disputed  the  refinement  of  his  work  or  its 
expressive  qualities,  this  feeling  did  not  translate  into  particularly  frequent  perform- 
ances or  recordings  of  more  than  a  handful  of  his  works. 

All  that  changed  rather  strikingly  two  years  ago  when  Simon  Rattle,  the  popular 
conductor  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  insisted,  as  a  condition 
of  the  renewal  of  his  recording  contract  with  EMI,  that  he  be  allowed  to  record  Maw's 
Odyssey,  a  ninety-minute  orchestral  score  written  for  the  BBC's  Promenade  Concerts 
in  1987.  One  would  be  hard-pressed  to  think  of  any  abstract  orchestral  work  of  that 
scope  since  the  time  of  Mahler,  and,  given  general  audience  disinterest  (to  say  the 
least)  in  contemporary  music,  it  would  seem  on  the  face  of  it  that  such  a  recording 
could  only  be  a  financial  disaster  for  the  recording  company.  But  the  recording 
proved  to  be  a  surprise  success,  and  it  brought  Nicholas  Maw  to  the  attention  of  a  far 
wider  audience  than  he  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  cast  attention  on  his  other  works 
as  well.  (When  the  British  magazine  Gramophone,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  re- 
garded record  review  publications,  celebrated  its  seventieth  anniversary  recently,  the 
editors  chose  what  were  in  their  view  the  seventy  most  significant  recordings  of  that 
period — and  Maw's  Odyssey  was  the  only  work  by  a  living  composer  on  the  list.) 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  since  Scenes  and  Arias,  Maw  has  continued  on  this  path, 
composing  voluptuous  music  that  does  not  turn  its  back  on  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
even  as  it  projects  the  composer's  own  personal  vision.  Along  with  a  body  of  passion- 
ate instrumental  music  (such  as  the  remarkable  Life  Studies  for  fifteen  stringed  instru- 
ments), he  has  produced  a  substantial  body  of  music  for  voice,  ranging  from  the  song 
cycle  The  Voice  of  Love  for  mezzo-soprano  and  piano  to  a  three-act  opera,  The  Rising  of 
the  Moon,  composed  for  Glyndebourne,  and  the  elegant  tribute  to  Italian  love  poetry, 
La  Vita  nuova. 

In  1985  Maw  moved  to  the  United  States.  During  the  summers  he  teaches  at  Bard 
College,  and  finds  that  his  music  is  now  just  about  equally  sought  after  in  both  En- 
gland and  America.  His  newest  work,  as  yet  unheard,  is  a  violin  concerto  composed 
for  Joshua  Bell,  who  will  give  the  first  performance  in  New  York  this  September  with 
Roger  Norrington  conducting  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's.  Last  summer  his  1988 
"Lullaby"  for  orchestra.  The  World  in  the  Evening,  was  a  featured  work  on  one  of  the 
concerts  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  atTanglewood,  performed  by  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
The  composer  has  provided  the  following  comments  about  his  piece: 

The  work  takes  its  cue  from  the  well-known  line  of  Dylan  Thomas,  quoted  at  the  head 
of  the  score,  that  seems  to  sum  up  the  energy  and  beauty  of  spring:  The  force  that 
through  the  green  fuse  drives  the  flower ...  I  have  tried  to  find  an  equivalent  musical 
metaphor  to  this  pungent  and  evocative  line. 

There  is  also  another  impulse  behind  the  work:  a  response  to  numerous  requests 
from  conductors,  orchestra  managers,  and  publishers  for  a  piece  that  was  neither  too 
long  nor  too  difficult,  written  for  a  conventional  orchestra  (principally  to  meet  the 
demands  of  touring),  and  something  that  might  provide  a  good  opening  item  for  a 
concert.  I  resisted  these  requests  for  years,  but  eventually  decided  it  might,  after  all. 
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be  an  interesting  challenge  to  write  a  work  that  took  into  account  these  purely  practi- 
cal considerations.  This  accounts  for  the  work's  comparative  brevity  (thirteen  minutes) 
and  its  straightforward  instrumentation:  double  winds,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings. 

Spring  Music  is  cast  in  a  simple  ABA  form.  It  opens  with  a  call  to  attention  and  a 
toccata  of  repeated  notes  that  quickly  develops  into  an  animated  flourish  for  the 
whole  orchestra.  This  leads  straight  into  a  graceful  dancelike  theme  for  the  strings 
(minus  the  basses)  against  a  background  of  the  toccata  on  muted  trumpets.  The  toc- 
cata music  comes  to  the  fore  again  and  after  a  climax  the  first  section  ends  with  a 
broad  swaying  melody  on  the  cellos.  This  is  immediately  taken  up  by  the  woodwinds 
over  a  subsidiary  theme  on  the  violins. 

The  slower  middle  section  that  follows  is  built  around  a  long  phrase  for  unaccom- 
panied violins  that  leads  up  to  a  passionate  outburst  from  the  whole  orchestra. 

The  third  section  begins  with  the  opening  toccata  music  transformed  into  a  fleet- 
footed  and  nocturnal  scherzo.  More  themes  of  a  somewhat  playful  character  are  intro- 
duced and  all  these  elements  eventually  lead  up  to  a  climax  in  which  the  repeated 
notes  of  the  toccata  are  hammered  out  by  the  whole  orchestra.  As  in  the  first  part,  this 
quiets  down  and  makes  way  for  the  swaying  cello  theme,  announced  this  time  by 
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violas  and  cellos  and  immediately  followed  by  violins  and  violas  over  woodwind  and 
brass.  This  in  turn  is  overwhelmed  by  the  exuberant  re-entry  of  the  work's  opening 
toccata  fanfares;  after  these  have  spent  themselves  there  is  a  quiet  reminiscence  of  the 
unaccompanied  violin  phrase  from  the  middle  section,  and  three  bars  of  toccata  bring 
the  work  to  a  crisp  close. 

— Nicholas  Maw 


Max  Bruch 

VioHn  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  26 


Max  Karl  August  Bruch  was  born  in  Cologne,  Germany,  on  January  6, 1838,  and  died  in 
Friedenau,  near  Berlin,  on  October  20, 1920.  His  Violin  Concerto  in  G  minor  was  composed 
during  the  years  1864  and  1867;  after  a  number  of  revisions  it  achieved  its  final  state  in  October 
1867.  There  was  apparently  a  performance  of  a  preliminary  version  of  the  score  in  Koblenz  on 
April  24, 1866,  with  a  soloist  named  O.  von  Konigslow  and  Bruch  conducting;  the  definitive 
version  was  first  performed  by  Joseph  Joachim  (who  assisted  substantially  with  the  solo  violin 
part,  and  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated)  in  Bremen  on  January  7,  1868,  with  Karl  Reinthaler 
conducting.  The  American  premiere  took  place  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  on  February  3, 
1872,  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Bergmann;  Pablo  Sarasate  was  the  soloist.  In  addition  to  the 
solo  violin,  the  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, timpani,  and  strings. 

Max  Bruch  was  a  child  prodigy  who  grew  into  a  gifted  composer  of  extraordinary 
taste  and  refinement,  a  composer  who  could  always  be  relied  on  to  turn  out  works  of 
professional  finish  and  often  of  great  beauty.  He  composed  in  virtually  every  medium 
and  was  highly  successful  in  most.  His  cantata  Frithjof,  Opus  23  (1864),  was  extraordi- 
narily popular  for  the  rest  of  the  century;  it  used  to  be  given  in  Boston  every  year  or 
so.  Similarly  his  Odysseus  (a  cantata  built  on  scenes  from  Homer),  Achilleus,  and  a  set- 
ting of  Schiller's  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  were  long  popular  in  the  heyday  of  the  cantata 
and  oratorio  market  that  was  fueled  by  annual  choral  festivals  in  just  about  every 
town  of  any  size  or  cultural  pretension  in  Europe  or  America.  He  also  wrote  three 
operas,  three  symphonies,  songs,  choral  pieces,  and  chamber  music.  He  was  active  as 
a  conductor  in  Germany  and  England  and  eventually  became  a  professor  of  composi- 
tion at  the  Berlin  Academy. 

Yet  today  he  is  remembered  primarily  for  a  few  concertos.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  violin  was  his  preferred  solo  instrument.  With  the  exception  of  a  double  con- 
certo for  clarinet  and  viola,  all  of  his  compositions  for  soloist  with  orchestra — three 
concertos,  the  Scottish  Fantasy,  a  Serenade,  and  a  Konzertstilck — feature  the  violin.  The 
absence  of  other  media  in  his  concerto  output  was  not  for  lack  of  opportunity  or 
invitation.  But  Bruch  felt  a  strong  disinclination  to  compose  for  the  piano.  When 
Eugen  d'Albert  specifically  asked  for  a  piano  concerto  in  1886,  Bruch  wrote  to  his 
publisher  Simrock,  "Well — me,  write  a  piano  concerto!  That's  the  limit!"  Twelve  years 
earlier,  when  Simrock  had  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  market  for  a  cello  concerto, 
Bruch  was  even  more  outspoken:  "I  have  more  important  things  to  do  than  write 
stupid  cello  concertos!" 

In  any  case,  Bruch  limited  himself  almost  totally  to  the  violin,  and  of  his  three  con- 
certos for  that  instrument,  the  first  was  one  of  his  earliest  successes  and  remains  the 
most  frequently  performed  of  all  his  works.  The  fact  that  his  other  work  has  almost 
totally  dropped  out  of  sight  may  have  been  caused,  in  large  part,  by  his  desire  to  com- 
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pose  music  that  was  immediately  "accessible,"  comprehensible  to  the  bulk  of  the 
audience  on  first  hearing.  Such  music  rarely  retains  its  interest  over  the  stylistic 
changes  of  a  century.  Bruch  was  certainly  never  embroiled  in  the  kind  of  controversy 
that  followed  Brahms  or  Wagner  or  most  of  the  other  great  innovators.  In  many  re- 
spects he  resembled  the  earlier  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn,  both  of  whom  wrote  a  great 
deal  of  merely  ingratiating  music  (though  Mendelssohn,  to  be  sure,  also  composed 
music  that  was  more  than  that);  it  might  be  well  made,  but  it  did  not  speak  to  audi- 
ences across  the  decades,  though  every  now  and  then  someone  would  trot  out  one 
piece  or  another,  having  discovered  that  it  was  undeniably  "effective." 

One  of  the  few  works  of  Bruch  that  has  not  fallen  into  that  rather  patronizing  cate- 
gory is  his  earliest  published  large-scale  work,  the  present  concerto.  And  it  is,  of 
course,  the  violinists  who  have  kept  it  before  the  world,  since  it  is  melodious  through- 
out and  ingratiatingly  written. 

— S.L. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
April  3, 1897.  The  Symphony  No.  2  was  composed  in  1877,  during  a  productive  summer  stay  at 
Portschach  in  Carinthia  (southern  Austria);  the  first  performance  took  place  under  the  direction 
of  Hans  Richter  in  Vienna  on  December  30,  1877.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  at 
New  York's  Steinway  Hall  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  under  Adolph  Neuendorf  on  October  3, 
1878.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  offiutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

It  is  well  known  that  Brahms  delayed  until  his  forty-third  year  before  actually  allow- 
ing a  symphony  of  his  to  be  brought  to  performance.  The  First,  completed  in  1876, 
was  not  the  first  he  had  ever  attempted.  At  least  one  abortive  earlier  effort  had  served 
as  raw  material  for  his  First  Piano  Concerto  and  the  German  Requiem.  Others  may  well 
have  been  sketched,  even  substantially  composed,  then  destroyed.  Part  of  the  problem 
was  his  concern  with  the  fact  that  the  mantle  of  Beethoven  had  been  placed  implicitly 
on  his  shoulders,  a  responsibility  that  Brahms  neither  wanted  nor  needed.  Already 
more  self-critical  than  most  composers  ever  become,  he  was  increasingly  leery  of  the 
interest  with  which  the  musical  world  awaited  his  first  contribution  to  the  field  that 
Beethoven  had  made  so  thoroughly  his  own. 

Once  having  broken  the  ice  with  the  First  Symphony,  however,  Brahms  did  not 
hesitate  to  try  again.  His  Second  Symphony  was  written  the  following  year  during  his 
summer  vacation  on  the  Worthersee  (Lake  Worth)  near  Portschach  in  Carinthia 
(southern  Austria).  He  spent  three  summers,  from  1877  to  1879,  in  that  resort,  and 
each  one  was  musically  productive.  The  successive  years  saw  the  composition  of  the 
Second  Symphony,  the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  G  major  violin  sonata.  The  new 
symphony  was  an  enormous  success  when  Hans  Richter  conducted  the  first  perform- 
ance in  Vienna;  it  was  no  less  well  received  two  weeks  later  in  Leipzig.  These  two  cities 
were,  of  course,  centers  of  Brahms  aficionados  (the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  especially 
in  Vienna,  and  Clara  Schumann  in  Leipzig).  Further  afield  the  symphony  attracted 
mixed  notices,  but  always  respect  at  the  very  least. 

The  music  pulses  with  sounds  of  nature.  The  opening  horn  melody  conjures  up 
the  freshness  of  the  outdoors.  The  composer's  friend  and  long-time  correspondent 
Dr.  Theodor  Billroth  wrote  to  him  after  hearing  the  symphony,  "How  beautiful  it 
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must  be  on  the  Worthersee!"  What  strikes  the  listener  first  is  the  apparent  relaxation 
of  mood,  especially  of  the  Second  Symphony  as  compared  with  the  tense  opening  of 
its  predecessor.  What  is  not  so  immediately  apparent  is  the  fact  that  the  Second  is,  if 
anything,  even  more  precision-ground  than  the  First.  The  parts  fit  as  in  a  fine  watch. 
This  was  certainly  noticed  even  by  the  negative  early  critics,  who  grudgingly  admitted 
the  composer's  skill.  WE  Apthorp,  later  the  BSO's  program  annotator,  wrote  in  the 
Boston  Courier  following  the  first  performance  in  Boston: 

It  would  take  a  year  to  really  fathom  the  Second  Symphony,  and  a  year  of  severe 
intellectual  work,  too.  One  would  only  like  to  be  a  little  more  sure  that  such  labor 
would  be  repaid. 
How  times  change!  From  the  distance  of  a  century,  we  are  prepared  to  enjoy  the  spon- 
taneity, the  sensuous  richness  of  this  most  "Viennese"  of  the  Brahms  symphonies — to 
such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  many  listeners  blithely  forgo  the  "intellectual  work"  that 
Apthorp  mentions  and  allow  themselves  simply  to  wallow  in  the  sound. 

And  yet  it  is  surprising  but  true  that  this  largest,  most  apparently  unbuttoned  of 
the  Brahms  symphonies  is  also  one  of  the  most  closely  wrought.  Everything  in  the 
first  movement  grows  out  of  the  opening  phrase  and  its  component  parts:  a  three- 
note  "motto"  in  cellos  and  basses,  the  arpeggiated  horn  call,  a  rising  scale  figure  in 
the  woodwinds.  It  might  be  easy,  for  example,  to  overlook  the  first  three  notes  as  a 
mere  preparation  for  the  "true"  theme  in  the  horns  (after  all,  that  motto  figure  does 
not  even  return  at  the  recapitulation,  which  starts  with  the  horn  call);  but  at  every 
point  in  the  first  movement  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  symphony  echoes  of  those 
three  notes  appear — sometimes  as  quarter-notes  (as  in  the  opening),  sometimes 
speeded  up  to  eighth-notes  (which  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  3/4  movement  to 
6/8),  and  sometimes  slowed  down  to  half-notes  (which  does  the  opposite,  changing 
3/4  to  3/2  in  feeling). 

One  of  the  loveliest  moments  in  the  first  movement  occurs  at  the  arrival  of  the 
second  theme  in  violas  and  cellos;  this  melting  waltz  tune  sounds  more  than  a  little 
like  Brahms's  Lullaby — is  that  why  it  is  so  relaxing?  Brahms  saturates  the  melody  with 
lower  string  sound  by  giving  the  tune  to  the  cellos  and  placing  them  above  the  violas, 
who  have  an  accompanying  part. 

The  second  movement,  a  rather  dark  reaction  to  the  sunshine  of  the  first,  begins 
with  a  stepwise  melody  rising  in  the  bassoons  against  a  similar  melody  descending  in 
the  cellos,  the  two  ideas  mirroring  each  other.  Each  of  them,  rising  and  falling  in  slow 
graceful  shapes,  grows  organically  into  rich  and  sinuous  patterns. 

Beethoven  would  have  written  a  scherzo  for  his  third  movement,  perhaps  one  with 
two  Trios,  as  in  the  Seventh  Symphony.  Brahms  avoids  direct  comparison  with  Bee- 
thoven by  making  his  third  movement  more  of  a  lyrical  intermezzo,  but  the  shape  is 
close  to  that  of  the  scherzo  with  two  Trios.  A  serenading  melody  in  the  oboe  opens  the 
main  section,  which  is  twice  interrupted  by  Presto  sections  in  different  meters  (the 
first  shifts  from  3/4  to  2/4,  the  second  from  3/4  to  3/8).  This  aroused  consternation 
among  Boston  critics  a  century  ago.  John  Sullivan  Dwight  commented,  "It  is  all 
pretty,  but  it  hardly  seems  to  hold  together — the  giddy  fancies  of  a  wayward  humor." 
He  failed  to  notice  that  each  of  the  interruptions  is  a  variation  and  further  develop- 
ment of  ideas  already  heard  in  the  main  part,  especially  the  oboe  tune.  Trios  are  nor- 
mally inserted  for  purposes  of  contrast,  but  Brahms  achieves  his  contrast  through 
unity. 

The  final  Allegro  is  as  close-knit  as  the  first  movement  and  is  based  throughout  on 
thematic  ideas  that  can  ultimately  be  traced  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  sym- 
phony (including  the  "motto").  Here,  too,  Brahms's  lavish  invention  makes  familiar 
ideas  sound  fresh  in  new  relationships.  Once  again  he  produces  another  of  those 
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prize  metrical  shifts,  producing  a  passage  that  gradually  grows  from  the  basic  2/2  of 
the  movement  into  a  surprising  3/4,  while  the  conductor  continues  to  beat  in  2/2! 

The  miracle  of  this  symphony  remains  the  fact  that  it  sounds  so  easy  and  immediate 
and  yet  turns  out  to  be  so  elaborately  shaped.  I  have  a  secret  hope  that  at  some  point, 
after  he  had  had  a  chance  to  hear  the  piece  a  few  more  times,  old  Apthorp  really  did 
put  in  his  "year  of  severe  intellectual  work" — or  perhaps  simply  listened  with  open 
ears — and  realized  what  he  had  been  missing. 

— S.L. 


ARTISTS 

Garrick  Ohlsson 

Pianist  Garrick  Ohlsson  appears  regularly  as  recitalist  and  orchestral 
soloist;  his  repertoire  and  recordings  cover  the  entire  spectrum  of 
piano  literature.  Mr.  Ohlsson's  1992-93  season  has  included  appear- 
ances in  recital,  chamber  music,  and  with  the  major  orchestras  of 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  and  Baltimore, 
among  others.  In  1990-91  he  played  sixteen  different  piano  concertos, 
gave  twenty-two  solo  recitals,  and  participated  in  seven  chamber  con- 
certs. His  three  Chopin  CDs,  beginning  a  complete  Chopin  cycle  for 
Arabesque  Records,  were  released  in  March  1992;  his  recordings  of 
three  Beethoven  sonatas  and  Haydn's  "London"  sonatas  are  due  this 
season.  His  first  Arabesque  recording,  the  complete  sonatas  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  was 
nominated  as  "Solo  Instrumental  Record  of  the  Year"  by  Ovation  magazine  in  1989.  HisTelarc 
recording  of  the  Busoni  concerto  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Christoph  von  Dohn- 
anyi,  and  his  Delos  recording  of  Lazarof 's  Tableaux  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  with  Gerard  Schwarz 
and  the  Seattle  Symphony,  were  Grammy  nominees  in  1990  and  1991,  respectively.  Born  in 
White  Plains,  New  York,  Mr.  Ohlsson  began  studying  piano  at  eight  and  entered  the  Juilliard 
School  at  thirteen.  In  high  school,  a  distinct  aptitude  for  mathematics  and  languages  placed 
him  in  accelerated  classes,  but  his  earliest  career  objective  remained  the  concert  stage.  He  won 
first  prizes  at  the  1966  Busoni  Competition  in  Italy  and  at  the  1968  Montreal  Piano  Competi- 
tion, but  it  was  his  gold  medal  at  the  1970  Chopin  Competition  in  Warsaw  that  assured  his 
international  stature.  Mr.  Ohlsson  has  an  active  concerto  repertoire  of  seventy  works.  His 
extraordinary  range  can  perhaps  be  attributed  to  his  six  major  piano  teachers/coaches:  Claudio 
Arrau  and  Olga  Barabini  (the  Classical  tradition  starting  with  Haydn  and  Beethoven);  Tom 
Lishman  (the  French-Italian  school  of  Debussy  and  Busoni);  Sacha  Gorodnitzki  and  Rosina 
Lhevinne  (the  Russian  school  of  Anton  Rubinstein);  and  Irma  Wolpe  (the  Classic-Contempo- 
rary tradition  in  the  line  from  Leschetizky  and  Schnabel).  As  a  chamber  musician,  Mr.  Ohlsson 
has  collaborated  with  such  major  artists  as  sopranos  Jessye  Norman  and  Magda  Olivero, 
clarinetist  Richard  Stoltzman,  cellist  Heinrich  Schiff,  violinist  Gil  Shaham,  and  the  Cleveland, 
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Emerson,  Guarneri,  Takacs,  and  Tokyo  string  quartets.  He  founded  the  San  Francisco-based 
FOG  Trio  with  violinist  Jorja  Fleezanis  and  cellist  Michael  Grebanier.  Mr.  Ohlsson  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  atTanglewood  in  1971  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently 
here  last  summer. 


Sheila  Fiekowsky 

A  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1977,  Sheila 
Fiekowsky  also  maintains  an  active  career  as  a  soloist  and  chamber 
musician.  Her  recent  solo  engagements  have  included  appearances 
with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  the  Newton  Symphony,  the  Mystic 
Valley  Orchestra,  and  the  North  Shore  Philharmonic.  Born  in  Detroit, 
Ms.  Fiekowsky  began  studying  the  violin  when  she  was  nine.  At  sixteen 
she  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Detroit  Symphony  and,  in  the  same 
year,  won  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  Biennial  Award.  Ms. 
Fiekowsky  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  music  from  Yale  University.  She  has  studied  violin  with  Emily 
Mutter  Austin,  Ivan  Galamian,  Jaime  Laredo,  and  Joseph  Silverstein.  Ms.  Fiekowsky's  chamber 
music  experience  includes  performances  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  the  Norfolk  Festival, 
where  she  was  a  member  of  the  Andreas  Quartet,  and  the  Aspen  Festival.  In  1981,  as  a  member 
of  the  Cambridge  Quartet,  she  was  invited  to  teach  and  perform  at  a  music  festival  in  Fair- 
banks, Alaska.  She  has  been  heard  in  both  chamber  music  and  solo  performances  throughout 
the  Boston  area,  including  Supper  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  appearances  at  the  Gardner 
Museum,  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  Northeastern  University,  and  the  Berkshire 
Museum.  Ms.  Fiekowsky  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Copley  String  Trio  with  her  BSO 
colleagues  Robert  Barnes,  viola,  and  Ronald  Feldman,  cello. 


Si-Jing  Huang 


Violinist  Si-Jing  Huang  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1989-90  season,  having  graduated  from  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  in  New  York  in  May  1989.  Mr.  Huang's  numerous 
scholarships  and  awards  included  the  Lincoln  Center  Scholarship;  he 
was  also  a  winner  of  the  Young  Concert  Artists  Auditions  held  in 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Huang's  teachers  included  Glenn  Dicterow  and  Dorothy 
DeLay,  as  well  as  his  father,  Da-Ying  Huang.  A  former  member  of  the 
Juilliard  Orchestra,  he  has  participated  in  the  chamber  music  festivals 
at  Aspen  and  Taos,  and  he  has  participated  in  concert  tours  with  the 
Classical  String  Players  and  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet. 


Robert  Barnes 

Violist  Robert  Barnes  was  born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  grew  up 
in  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  began  studying  violin  when  he  was  five  and 
gained  extensive  chamber  music  experience  from  his  earliest  years, 
both  with  his  musician-parents  and  as  a  student  of  Michael  Bistritzky. 
As  a  young  man  he  attended  the  summer  program  at  Interlochen  and 
the  Congress  of  Strings  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  1961,  while  a  freshman  at 
Wayne  State  University,  Mr.  Barnes  joined  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  a  violinist.  In  1966,  after  performing  chamber  music  as  a 
violist,  he  decided  to  take  up  the  viola  permanently;  he  played  his  last 
year  in  the  Detroit  Symphony  as  a  member  of  the  viola  section.  Mr. 
Barnes  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1967.  He  has  continued  to  be  active  in 
chamber  music  in  various  ensembles,  including  the  Cambridge  and  Francesco  string  quartets 
and  the  contemporary  music  group  Collage,  and  he  has  performed  numerous  times  on  WGBH 
radio.  In  1984  he  joined  with  BSO  colleagues  Sheila  Fiekowsky,  violin,  and  Ronald  Feldman, 
cello,  to  form  the  Copley  String  Trio.  Mr.  Barnes  has  also  taught  extensively  throughout  his 
career.  Besides  maintaining  a  class  of  private  students,  he  has  coached  viola  students  and 
chamber  groups  at  Lowell  State  College,  Brown  University,  Wellesley  College,  and  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute. 
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Joel  Moerschel 

Born  and  raised  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Joel  Moerschel  received  his  early 
musical  training  from  Chicago  Symphony  cellist  Nicolai  Zedeler  and 
from  Karl  Fruh,  professor  of  music  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College. 
Advanced  studies  with  Ronald  Leonard  at  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  earned  him  a  bachelor  of  music  degree  and  a  performer's  certifi- 
cate. Mr.  Moerschel  has  been  a  soloist  on  a  number  of  occasions  with 
community  orchestras  in  the  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Rochester,  New 
York,  areas  and  received  extensive  training  in  orchestral  music  as  a 
tutti  player  and  principal  cellist  in  professional  and  student  orchestras 
before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1970.  An  active 
member  of  Boston's  musical  community,  Mr.  Moerschel  is  devoted  to  exploring  chamber  music 
with  groups  such  as  the  Wheaton  Trio  and  Francesco  String  Quartet,  and  contemporary  music 
with  the  Boston  Musica  Viva  and  the  new  music  ensemble  Collage.  He  also  performs  the  stan- 
dard cello  and  piano  literature  with  his  wife  Rita.  Mr.  Moerschel  is  an  instructor  of  cello  at 
Wellesley  College.  He  has  previously  taught  at  Wheaton  College  and  at  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute. 
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Kathleen  Battle 

Lyric  soprano  Kathleen  Battle  appears  regularly  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  the  major  European  opera  houses, 
with  the  world's  greatest  orchestras  and  conductors,  and  at  the  major 
music  festivals.  She  has  toured  extensively  in  recital.  Her  many  record- 
ings and  television  appearances  have  brought  her  into  millions  of 
homes  worldwide.  Ms.  Battle's  collaborations  with  Itzhak  Perlman, 
Wynton  Marsalis,  Christopher  Parkening,  Jean-Pierre  Rampal,  Jessye 
Norman,  Luciano  Pavarotti,  and  Placido  Domingo  have  been 
documented  on  recordings  and  video  discs.  The  winner  of  three 
Grammy  awards,  Ms.  Battle  has  recorded  on  all  the  major  labels.  Her 
most  recent  releases  include  "The  Bach  Album"  with  Itzhak  Perlman  and  "Kathleen  Battle  at 
Carnegie  Hall"  on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  "Baroque  Duet"  with  Wynton  Marsalis  on 
Sony  Classical.  A  documentary  film  about  Ms.  Battle  and  Mr.  Marsalis,  previously  broadcast  by 
PBS,  is  scheduled  for  video  release  by  Sony.  Two  of  her  Metropolitan  Opera  performances,  in 
Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos  and  Rossini's  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  are  available  on  CD  video  from 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  A  native  of  Portsmouth,  Kathleen  Battle  studied  at  the  College  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  University  of  Cincinnati.  She  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  De- 
cember 1977,  as  the  Shepherd  in  Wagner's  Tannhduser  with  James  Levine,  a  close  musical  ad- 
visor who  performs  with  her  also  in  recital  and  on  recordings.  She  received  the  Laurence 
Olivier  Award  for  Best  Performance  in  a  New  Opera  Production  for  her  Royal  Opera  House 
debut  as  Zerbinetta  in  Ariadne  aufNaxos,  becoming  the  first  American  opera  singer  to  be  so 
honored.  In  1992  she  won  an  Emmy  Award  for  Outstanding  Individual  Achievement  in  a 
classical  music  program  on  television.  Ms.  Battle  has  sung  frequently  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony at  Symphony  Hall  and  atTanglewood  since  her  BSO  debut  in  March  1978.  She  has 
recorded  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra,  and  appeared 
most  recently  with  the  BSO  as  a  soloist  on  the  orchestra's  gala  Opening  Night  concert  last 
October  in  Boston,  and  then  at  Carnegie  Hall  later  that  month. 


Neemejarvi 

Neeme  Jarvi  became  the  eleventh  music  director  of  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  his  first  such  position  in  America,  in  September 
1990.  Internationally  acclaimed  for  his  performances  throughout  the 
world,  he  is  also  one  of  today's  most  recorded  conductors.  Born  in 
Tallinn,  Estonia,  in  1937,  he  graduated  from  the  Tallinn  Music  School 
with  degrees  in  percussion  and  choral  conducting,  later  completing  his 
studies  in  opera  and  symphonic  conducting  at  the  Leningrad  State 
Conservatory.  He  made  his  conducting  debut  at  eighteen  with  a  con- 
cert performance  of  Johann  Strauss's  A  Night  in  Venice  and  his  operatic 
debut  with  Carmen  at  the  Kirov  Theater.  In  1963  he  became  director  of 
the  Estonian  Radio  and  Television  Orchestra  and  began  a  thirteen-year  tenure  as  chief  conduc- 
tor at  the  Tallinn  Opera.  International  acclaim  came  in  1971,  when  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
Conductors  Competition  at  the  Accademia  Nazionale  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome,  bringing  invita- 
tions to  conduct  major  orchestras  in  Europe,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Canada.  In  the  then  Soviet 
Union  he  became  chief  conductor  and  artistic  director  of  the  Estonian  State  Symphony  and 
also  conducted  the  Soviet  premieres  oiDer  Rosenkavalier,  Porgy  and  Bess,  and  //  turco  in  Italia. 
Mr.  Jarvi  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  January  1980.  He  made  his  American  orchestral 
debut  the  following  month,  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  has  since  conducted  the 
major  orchestras  of  North  America  and  Europe.  He  was  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  City 
of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  was  music  director  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Orchestra, 
of  which  he  is  now  Conductor  Laureate.  He  is  now  principal  conductor  of  Sweden's  Gothen- 
burg Symphony.  Mr.  Jarvi  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  January  1981,  appeared  at 
Tanglewood  in  1986,  and  conducted  the  BSO  most  recendy  in  January  1990,  replacing  an 
ailing  Seiji  Ozawa  for  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  Carnegie  Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Equally  renowned  for  his  opera  conducting,  Mr.  Jarvi  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  with  Eugene  Onegin  in  the  1978-79  season  and  returned  in  1985-86  for  a  new  production 
of  Mussorgsky's  Khovanshchina.  His  many  award-winning  discs — on  Chandos,  Bis,  Orfeo,  and 
Deutsche  Grammophon — include  releases  with  the  Detroit  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  Royal  Concertgebouw  of  Amsterdam,  the  Royal  Scottish  Orchestra,  the  major  orchestras  of 
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London,  the  Bamberg  Symphony,  the  Gothenburg  Symphony,  and  the  Bavarian  Radio  Sym- 
phony. An  honorary  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Music,  Mr.  Jarvi  was  dubbed  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  North  Star  Order  by  the  King  of  Sweden  in  September  1990. 


Roger  Norrington 

Born  in  Oxford,  England,  Roger  Norrington  sang  and  played  the 
violin  from  an  early  age;  he  studied  English  literature  at  Cambridge 
University  and  conducting  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London.  In 
1962  he  formed  the  Schiitz  Choir.  He  was  musical  director  of  Kent 
Opera  from  its  founding  in  1969  until  1984;  from  1985  to  1988  he  was 
principal  conductor  and  artistic  advisor  of  the  Bournemouth  Sin- 
fonietta  and  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Jerusalem  Symphony.  In 
1986  Mr.  Norrington  signed  an  exclusive  long-term  contract  with  EMI, 
for  which  company  he  has  recorded  the  complete  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies and  piano  concertos,  Brahms's  German  Requiem,  Mozart's  Don 
Giovanni  and  Die  Zauberflote,  and  orchestral  works  by  Berlioz,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Weber, 
Wagner,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  and  Brahms.  These  recordings  were  made  with  the  London 
Classical  Players,  which  Mr.  Norrington  founded  in  1978  specifically  to  explore  historical  per- 
formance practice.  Together  they  perform  regularly  at  the  South  Bank,  where  their  series  of 
"Experience  Weekends"  draw  capacity  audiences.  They  have  also  appeared  at  major  European 
music  centers  and  festivals,  toured  the  United  States,  and  made  numerous  television  programs, 
including  the  complete  Beethoven  symphonies  for  the  BBC.  Mr.  Norrington  has  by  now  led 
numerous  orchestras  in  Europe  and  North  America.  His  first  appearance  with  a  major  American 
orchestra  was  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  atTanglewood,  on  the  occasion  of  his  BSO 
debut  in  July  1988;  he  has  since  conducted  the  orchestra  regularly  atTanglewood  and  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Mr.  Norrington  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Royal  Opera,  English  National  Opera, 
La  Scala,  La  Fenice  in  Venice,  and  Florence's  Teatro  Comunale.  He  has  also  appeared  with 
such  period-instrument  groups  as  the  Orchestra  of  the  18th  Century,  the  Boston  Early  Music 
Festival,  the  Netherlands  Bach  Society,  and  the  Early  Opera  Project,  as  well  as  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  in  New  York,  of  which  he  is  music  director. 
Mr.  Norrington  appeared  with  the  BSO  most  recently  leading  two  programs  at  Symphony 
Hall  this  past  February  and  March.  He  returns  to  Symphony  Hall  next  December  leading 
Berlioz's  L'Enfance  du  Christ  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's,  and  then  the  following  March  to 
conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  in  music  of  Vaughan  Williams,  Piston,  and  Brahms. 


Joshua  Bell 

Born  in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  in  1967,  violinist  Joshua  Bell  was  study- 
ing with  the  renowned  Josef  Gingold  by  the  time  he  was  twelve;  his 
performance  at  fourteen  with  Riccardo  Muti  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  led  to  numerous  acclaimed  concerts,  including  his  1985 
Carnegie  Hall  debut  as  soloist  with  Leonard  Slatkin  and  the  Saint 
Louis  Symphony.  The  following  year  he  received  the  Avery  Fisher 
Career  Grant.  In  1987,  at  nineteen,  he  became  the  first  violinist  in  ten 
years  to  be  signed  exclusively  by  Decca/London  records.  Today,  an 
internationally  established  musician,  Mr.  Bell  appears  with  the  most 
important  orchestras  and  conductors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
was  chosen  as  the  featured  American  soloist  for  the  1990  world  tour  of  the  American-Soviet 
Youth  Orchestra;  that  year  also  brought  his  second  tour  of  Asia,  including  his  Korean  debut 
and  return  engagements  in  Hong  Kong  and  throughout  Japan,  where  his  1987  Tokyo  debut 
recital  was  televised  nationwide  on  the  NHK  network.  Last  summer  he  made  his  Australian 
debut,  appearing  with  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Adelaide,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne.  Equally 
active  as  a  recitalist,  Mr.  Bell  is  a  frequent  guest  at  summer  music  festivals  worldwide.  Chamber 
music,  a  special  passion,  takes  him  annually  to  Marlboro,  Spoleto  USA,  and  Spoleto  Italy.  Mr. 
Bell  was  featured  on  the  nationally  televised  opening  concert  of  this  summer's  Mostly  Mozart 
Festival  at  Lincoln  Center.  In  the  fall,  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  and 
with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  in  London,  he  plays  the  premiere  of  a  new  violin  concerto 
written  for  him  by  British  composer  Nicholas  Maw.  Other  engagements  for  1993-94  include 
appearances  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  recitals  in  Boston, 
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Washington,  D.C.,  Atlanta,  London,  Zurich,  Milan,  Tokyo,  Seoul,  and  Taipei.  Since  1987  Mr.  Bell 
has  released  eight  recordings  for  London/Decca,  including  concertos  of  Mozart,  Tchaikovsky, 
Wieniawski,  and  Saint-Saens,  Lalo's  Symphonie  espagnole,  an  album  of  virtuoso  pieces  for  violin 
and  orchestra  entitled  "Poeme,"  and  chamber  works  by  Chausson,  Ravel,  Franck,  Faure,  and 
Debussy.  He  has  recently  recorded  both  Prokofiev  concertos  with  Charles  Dutoit  and  the 
Montreal  Symphony,  and  the  two  Prokofiev  sonatas  with  pianist  Olli  Mustonen.  Mr.  Bell  made 
his  Boston  Symphony  debut  atTanglewood  in  1989,  performed  here  with  the  orchestra  in 
1990,  1991,  and  1992,  and  will  make  his  subscription  season  debut  with  the  BSO  in  January 
1994  at  Symphony  Hall.  He  plays  an  Antonio  Stradivari  violin  dated  1732  and  known  as  the 
Tom  Taylor. 

Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's 

First  organized  for  the  Caramoor  Music  Festival  in  the  summer  of  1979,  the  Orchestra  of  St. 
Luke's  evolved  from  the  St.  Luke's  Chamber  Ensemble,  founded  by  Artistic  Director  Michael 
Feldman  in  1974.  Ensemble  members  form  the  orchestra's  core  as  principal  chairs  and  section 
leaders.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  historic  Church  of  St.  Luke-in-the-Fields,  in  New  York's 
Greenwich  Village,  where  the  Chamber  Ensemble  originally  performed.  Since  its  inception, 
the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  has  become  one  of  the  most  highly  visible  and  critically  acclaimed 
ensembles  in  New  York,  recognized  for  its  mastery  of  a  diverse  repertoire  spanning  the 
Baroque  to  contemporary  periods.  Roger  Norrington  was  appointed  the  orchestra's  first  music 
director  in  March  1990  and  led  his  inaugural  concert  in  that  position  in  December  1990.  Re- 
cent highlights  of  his  collaboration  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  have  included  a  nationally 
televised  concert  celebrating  the  200th  birthday  of  Rossini,  and  the  world  premiere  of  a  new 
flute  concerto  by  Krzysztof  Penderecki  performed  by  Jean-Pierre  Rampal. 

The  orchestra  gained  major  recognition  in  1984  for  its  performances  in  the  Handel  Opera 
and  Bach  festivals  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  for  the  world  premiere  of  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber's 
Requiem,  broadcast  on  PBS.  During  the  next  few  years  prominent  engagements  included  the 
New  York  premiere  of  John  Adams's  opera  Nixon  in  China;  the  world  premiere  of  the  same 
composer's  Fearful  Symmetries,  commissioned  by  St.  Luke's;  a  concert  version  of  Gershwin's  Of 
Thee  I  Sing/ Let  'Em  Eat  Cake  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music;  and  the  Broadway  production 
of  The  Threepenny  Opera.  In  subsequent  seasons  the  orchestra  appeared  regularly  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  both  in  its  own  series  and  as  a  special  guest. 

St.  Luke's  presents  a  subscription  series  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  as  part  of  the  "Great  Performers 
at  Lincoln  Center"  series.  This  season's  programs  under  Roger  Norrington  will  feature  the 
world  premiere  of  a  new  violin  concerto  by  British  composer  Nicholas  Maw,  with  Joshua  Bell, 
and  Berlioz's  L'Enfance  du  Christ  (to  be  repeated  in  December  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston, 
when  the  orchestra  makes  a  guest  appearance  in  a  BSO  subscription  concert).  The  orchestra 
made  its  debut  on  the  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center"  series  in  1990,  in  a  concert  with  Frederica 
von  Stade,  Samuel  Ramey,  and  Jerry  Hadley.  It  has  also  appeared  on  several  PBS  specials, 
including  "A  Carnegie  Hall  Christmas"  with  Andre  Previn,  Kathleen  Battle,  Frederica  von 
Stade,  and  Wynton  Marsalis;  a  recording  and  video  of  that  concert  have  been  released  by  Sony 
Classical.  In  October  1992  the  orchestra  made  its  first  international  tour  to  Japan,  with  guest 
soloist  and  conductor  Jaime  Laredo.  Last  March  the  orchestra  completed  a  tour  of  the  midwest- 
ern  United  States  with  Music  Director  Norrington  and  soprano  Nancy  Argento.  This  after- 
noon's performance  marks  the  orchestra's  debut  atTanglewood. 

The  orchestra's  discography  of  more  than  fifty  recordings  includes  two  Grammy- winning 
releases  on  Nonesuch:  John  Adams's  Nixon  in  China,  and  Samuel  Barber's  Knoxville:  Summer  of 
1915  with  Dawn  Upshaw.  MusicMasters  has  released  the  first  four  volumes  of  a  major  Stravin- 
sky recording  project  conducted  by  Robert  Kraft,  as  well  as  Kurt  Weill's  Lost  in  the  Stars  conducted 
by  Julius  Rudel.  Other  releases  include  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  Nadja  Salerno-Sonnenberg 
onEMI/Angel,  "The  Bach  Album"  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  Itzhak  Perlman  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  Handel's  Water  Music  and  Haydn  symphonies  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  Mackerras 
onTelarc,  Beethoven's  £ro2c<2  Symphony  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  on  Sony  Classical,  and 
"Baroque  Duet"  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  Wynton  Marsalis  also  on  Sony  Classical. 
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Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's 
Roger  Norrington,  Music  Director 


Violin 

Krista  Bennion  Feeney* 

Concertmaster 
Mayuki  Fukuhara* 
Eriko  Sato* 
Karl  Kawahara 
Anca  Nicolau 
Ellen  Payne 
Marilyn  Reynolds 
Robert  Shaw 
Susan  Shumway 
Mineko  Yajima 
Martin  Agee 
Robin  Bushman 
Aloysia  Friedmann 
Hanne-Berit  Hahnemann 
Gregor  Kitzis 
Fritz  Krakowski 
Elizabeth  Lim 
Rebecca  Muir 
Anna  Rabinova 
Laura  Seaton 

Viola 

Louise  Schulman* 
Sarah  Adams 
Ronald  Carbone 
David  Cerutti 
Stephanie  Fricker 
Ronald  Lawrence 
Ann  Roggen 
Sally  Shumway 


Cello 

Myron  Lutzke* 
Rosalyn  Clarke 
Daire  Fitzgerald 
Karl  Bennion 
Lutz  Rath 
Richard  Sher 

Bass 

John  Feeney 
Melanie  Punter 
John  Carbone 
Anthony  Falanga 
Louise  Koby 

Flute 

Elizabeth  Mann* 
Sheryl  Henze 

Oboe 

Stephen  Taylor* 
Melanie  Feld* 

Clarinet 

Wilham  Blount* 
Gerhardt  Koch* 

Bassoon 

Dennis  Godburn* 
Thomas  Sefcovic 


Horn 

Joseph  Anderer* 
Stewart  Rose* 
Julie  Landsman 
David  Wakefield 

Trumpet 

Chris  Gekker* 
Carl  Albach 
Susan  RadclifF 

Trombone 

Michael  Powell 
Kenneth  Finn 
John  Rojak 

Tuba 

Tony  Price 

Timpani 

Maya  Gunji 

Harp 

Deborah  Hoffman 


*MemberofSt.  Luke's 
Chamber  Ensemble 


Michael  Feldman, 

Artistic  Director 

Louise  Schulman, 

Associate  Music  Director 

Jeffrey  Cotton, 

Composer-in-Residence, 
St.  Luke's  Chamnber 
Ensemble 


Administration 

Michael  Feldman,  Artistic  Director 

Marianne  C.  Lock  wood.  Executive  Director 

Barbara  McMahon,  Director  of  Development 

Nizam  P.  Kettaneh,  Director  of  Operations 

Janice  J.  Shoultz,  Business  Manager 

Liliane  R.  Brochu,  Director  of  Special  Projects 

Jeffery  Cotton,  Personnel  Manager 

Rosalyn  Bindman,  Education  Director 

Deborah  L.  Freedman,  Marketing  ^  Development  Associate 

Ronald  S.  Merlino,  Music  Administrator 

Peter  Nicholson,  Public  Relations  ^  Marketing  Associate 

Laura  K.  Brehm,  Development  Associate 

Katie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 

Shelley  Friedmann,  Assistant  Librarian 

David  M.  Alcala,  Intern 


David  Bury,  Development  Consultant 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals  for  their  generous  support  during 
the  1992-93  season.  These  very  special  donors  have  each  contributed  $  1,500  or  more  to  the  Tanglewood 
Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund,  or  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Capital  gifts  to  the 
new  Concert  Hall  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  are  recognized  elsewhere  in  the  program  book.  This  roster 
acknowledges  contributions  received  since  September  1,  1992. 


TANGLEWOOD  ANNUAL  FUND 
PATRONS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Berger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Mrs.  A.  WerkCook 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock.  M.D. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
William  R.  Harris 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Dr  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Stuart  A.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mrs.  Carl  D.  ftarl 


Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 
Claire  and  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 
Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal  and 

Joyce  S.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Straus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 
AsoTavitian 
Theodore  J.  Trombly 
Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Anonymous  (4) 


TANGLEWOOD  ANNUAL  FUND 
MEMBERS 


Ms.  Janet  Adams  and  Mr.  James 

Oberschmidt 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Dudley  WR.  Bahlman 
Carliss  Baldwin  and  Randolph  G. 

Hawthorne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Ann  and  Neal  Blackmarr 
Dr  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Ms.  Renee  Burrows 
Mr.  Peter  L.  Buttenweiser 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Mr  Clive  S.  Cummis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Duston 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 


Mr  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Ginsberg 
Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Joan  and  Richard  Goodkind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Haacke 
William  B.  Harris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
CharlesH.  Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mr.  BelaT  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mrs.  Linda  E  Vogel  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  E  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Allen  and  Betsy  Kluchman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hrbert  Leifman 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Leibowitz 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 

Ms.  Janice  Madrid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  McCain 

David  and  Betsey  McKearnan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  T  Mertz 

The  Messinger  Family 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Naseman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 

Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  James  Peterson 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mrs.  Mary  E  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and  Mrs.  Irma 

Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Laughran  Vaber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 


Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J,  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Mrs.  Christopher  Young 
Ms.  Mary  Bird  Young 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Ziter 
Anonymous  (1) 


TANGLEWOOD  BUSINESS  ANNUAL  FUND 
PATRONS 


Cathron  Productions 
Betsy  and  Michael  Feinberg 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Gary  Rogers 


Cliffwood  Inn 
Joy  S.  Farrelly 

Crane  and  Company,  Inc. 

Dresser-Hull  Company 
Richard  E  Shields 

J.H.  MaxymiUian,  Inc. 
James  MaxymiUian 

Merchant  Du  Vin 


MEMBERS 


Kay-Bee  Toy  Stores 
Ronald  Staffieri 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 


Newgrange  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Bruce  P  Kelley 

Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  J.  Colvin 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Yankee  Candle  Company 
Michael  J.  Kittredge 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation 

The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Gordon  Clark  Memorial  Trust 

Mrs.  Eunice  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  For 

Music,  Inc. 
Country  Curtains 
The  Nathan  Cummings 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Dynatech  Corporation 
English  Speaking  Union 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 


Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation 
Ira  Haupt  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and  Dr.  Alice 

Kandell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Ms.  Barbara  KroU 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  LaMont 
Mrs.  Peter  I. B.  Lavan 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee 

Foundation 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
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PYOTR  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY  (1840-1893) 
SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF  (1873-1943) 


Artists  and  their  work  are  always  being 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  contemporary 
taste,  measured  against  newer  works 
recently  completed  and  the  artistic 
patrimony  of  the  centuries.  Few  compos- 
ers are  proof  against  a  change  in  rank, 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  of  musicians,  or  of  learned  schol- 
ars. Probably  the  only  composer  whose 
rating  has  never  changed  appreciably  is 
Beethoven.  All  the  others — even  those 
we  now  regard  as  standing  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  musical  art,  such  as  Mozart 
andJ.S.  Bach — have  had  their  critical 
ups  and  down,  periods  in  which  they 
were  considered  "trivial  but  sweet"  (in 
the  case  of  Mozart)  or  "an  old-fashioned 
fuddy-duddy"  (in  the  case  of  Bach). 
Other  composers  have  had  more 
dramatic  changes  in  relative  position. 
Sometimes  this  has  been  occasioned  by 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
general  public  and  the  musically  learn- 
ed. Two  trenchant  cases  are  those  of 
Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893) 
and  Sergei  Rachmaninoff  (1873- 1943), 
whom  we  recall  this  year  upon  the  hun- 
dredth and  fiftieth  anniversaries,  respec- 
tively, of  their  deaths. 


For  decades  Tchaikovsky  and  Rach- 
maninoff have  been  two  of  the  most 
loved  of  romantic  Russian  composers, 
yet  for  a  long  time  their  reputations 
were  low  in  the  critical  and  scholarly 
communities.  For  those  who  celebrated 
the  purest  nationalistic  tendencies  (and 
who  therefore  preferred  members  of 
the  Russian  "Five"  like  Mussorgsky, 
Borodin,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov),  both 
Tchaikovsky  and  Rachmaninoff  were 
suspect  as  internationalists,  open  to 
influences  from  western  Europe.  To 
those  who  felt  that  the  course  of  music 
history  required  an  inevitable  "progress" 
of  harmonic  advancement  and  "original- 
ity," the  music  of  both  composers — and 
especially  Rachmaninoff's — was  simply 
too  conservative,  too  accessible  to  be 
taken  seriously. 

No  doubt  the  aspect  of  their  music 
that  has  endeared  them  consistently  to 
the  general  audience  is  its  sheer  melodi- 
ousness. Both  men  had  the  ability  to 
create  memorable,  expressive  melody, 
pregnant  with  emotional  suggestion. 
No  further  proof  of  this  assertion  is 
needed  beyond  the  simple  observation 
that,  time  and  time  ag^ain,  their  works 


Tchaikovsky 


Rachmaninoff 


have  been  raided  by  Tin  Pan  Alley 
songwriters,  simplified,  and  turned  into 
enormous  popular  hits. 

But  both  composers  mastered  the  full 
panoply  of  musical  technique,  enjoying 
especially  a  thorough  understanding  of 
harmony  and  of  orchestral  color.  Al- 
though they  were  indeed  westernized 
by  comparison  with  the  dyed-in-the- 
wool  nationalists  of  their  day,  they  also 
projected  a  rich  "Russian-ness"  in  their 
harmonies,  orchestral  colors,  and 
melodic  shapes. 

Quite  aside  from  their  enduring 
public  popularity,  both  composers  have 
risen  dramatically  in  the  esteem  of  musi- 
cal specialists  as  well.  One  of  the  best 
ways  of  measuring  this  change  of  at- 
titude is  to  compare  what  was  written 
about  them  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  with 
what  is  written  today.  In  the  1940s, 
Gerald  Abraham  edited  a  Tchaikovsky 
Symposium  in  which  leading  musical 
writers  evaluated  all  aspects  of  the  com- 
poser's output.  Most  of  them  wrote  with 
a  perceptible  fixed  sneer  in  their  tone. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  the  English 
musicologist  David  Brown  completed  a 
huge,  carefully  documented  four-vol- 
ume biography  of  the  composer  that 
analyzes  his  compositional  technique  in 
fascinating  detail  and  argues  passion- 
ately for  his  originality  and  significance. 

In  some  respects  Rachmaninoff's 
grade  has  changed  even  more  dramati- 
cally. When  the  fifth  edition  of  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  was  published,  in 
1955,  Rachmaninoff  was  accorded  only 
four  brief  paragraphs,  concluding, 
"The  enormous  popular  success  some 
few  of  Rachmaninoff's  works  had  in  his 
lifetime  is  not  likely  to  last."  The  New 
Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musi- 
cians, published  in  1980,  had  an  article 
more  than  six  times  as  long  and  gener- 
ally far  more  favorable  in  tone. 

Part  of  the  revision  in  our  view  of 
both  composers  has  come  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  learned  more  of  their 
music,  in  addition  to  reconsidering  the 


familiar  pieces  we  always  knew.  In 
Rachmaninoff's  case,  he  has  become 
recognized  as  a  splendid  composer  of 
songs.  Further,  his  operas  have  been 
recorded.  Further,  a  few  orchestral 
works — notably  the  Symphonic  Dances — 
which  were  not  well  received  at  first, 
have  risen  steadily  in  esteem,  while  the 
ever-popular  Second  and  Third  piano 
concertos  have  continued  to  retain  their 
hold  on  the  public. 

Tchaikovsky's  output  was  broader  in 
the  first  place  and  is  now  far  more  easily 
available.  His  ballets,  of  course,  have 
been  the  cornerstone  of  the  classical 
repertory  for  decades,  and  at  least  four 
of  his  six  symphonies  (Nos.  2,  4,  5,  and 
6)  are  standard  repertory  works,  as  is 
the  First  Piano  Concerto.  The  orchestral 
siiites  and  the  Manfred  Symphony  are 
heard  with  some  frequency.  These  all 
showcase  the  composer's  admitted  bril- 
liance as  an  orchestrator.  But  there  is 
renewed  respect  for  his  operas,  too, 
most  of  which  have  now  been  recorded. 
His  chamber  music  and  his  songs  are 
heard  with  greater  frequency  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  As  a  result,  we  can 
survey  his  output  in  a  more  balanced 
way  than  was  previously  possible.  Above 
all,  it  is  now  clear  that  Tchaikovsky  was 
not  simply  a  heart-on-sleeve  romantic 
who  gushed  forth  his  works  without 
artistic  control  but  was,  in  fact,  a  com- 
pletely professional  technician  as  well  as 
an  inspired  composer  who,  in  his  best 
work,  simply  grabs  us  up  and  carries  us 
along  on  the  strength  of  his  ideas  and 
their  passionate  expression. 

The  passage  of  a  substantial  period  of 
time  since  the  composer  laid  down  his 
pen  for  the  last  time  provides  perspec- 
tive to  see  how  the  artist  fit  into  the 
musical  world  of  his  own  day.  The  many 
performances  of  various  works  by  both 
Tchaikovsky  and  Rachmaninoff  at 
Tanglewood  this  summer  will  give  us  a 
fresh  opportunity  to  see  how  they  fit 
into  ours. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Thursday,  July  15,  at  8:30 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO 

Menahem  Pressler,  piano 
Ida  Kavafian,  violin 
Peter  Wiley,  cello 


MOZART 


ROCHBERG 


Trio  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and 
cello,  K.502 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Allegretto 

Summer,  1990  (Piano  Trio  No.  3) 
(written  for  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio) 

Ampio,  appassionato 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Trio  in  A  minor  for  piano,  violin, 
and  cello,  Opus  50 

Pezzo  elegiaco:  Moderato  assai — Allegro 
A.  Tema  con  variazioni:  Andante  con  moto 

Var.  I:  L'istesso  tempo 

Var.  II:  Piu  mosso 

Var.  Ill:  Allegro  moderato 

Var.  IV:  L'istesso  tempo 

Var.  V:  L'istesso  tempo 

Var.  VI :  Tempo  di  Valse 

[Var.  VII:  Allegro  moderato] 

[Var,  VIII:  Fuga.  Allegro  moderato] 

Var.  IX:  Andante  flebile  ma  non  tanto 

Var.  X:  Tempo  di  Mazurka 

Var.  XI:  Moderato 
B:  Variazione  finale  e  Coda:  Allegro  risoluto 

e  con  fuoco — Andante  con  moto — Lugubre 


Menahem  Pressler  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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Notes 

Mozart  wrote  five  piano  trios  in  his  maturity,  two  of  them  in  1786,  three  in  1788.  The 
second  of  the  five,  K.502  in  B-flat,  completed  on  November  18,  1786,  ranks  as  one  of 
the  two  finest  in  the  genre  (its  only  challenger  for  the  tide  is  the  E  major  trio,  K.542, 
composed  in  the  short  breathing  space  that  Mozart  took  after  the  composition  of  the 
Symphony  No.  39  and  before  Nos.  40  and  41).  The  medium  of  the  piano  trio  was 
popular  in  Vienna,  and  since  all  five  of  these  works  lack  dedications,  we  can  perhaps 
assume  that  Mozart  turned  to  the  genre  in  part,  at  least,  for  its  sales  value.  The  piano 
trio  grew  out  of  the  "accompanied  sonata" — a  keyboard  work  with  optional  parts  for 
violin  and  cello  doubling  the  top  and  bottom  lines.  Gradually  the  string  parts  were 
becoming  more  independent;  the  violin  freed  itself  of  keyboard  domination  earlier, 
while  the  cello  tended  to  follow  along  with  the  bass  line  as  the  old  Baroque  continuo 
parts  had  done.  But  by  the  end  of  K.502  the  strings  challenge  the  piano  fully  with 
their  independent  parts. 

Though  this  trio  is  thoroughly  suited  to  chamber  music,  it  seems  to  bear  a  certain 
affinity  to  Mozart's  piano  concertos,  if  only  for  the  loving  treatment  of  the  principal 
instrument.  In  fact,  K.502  could  well  be  a  sibling  of  the  piano  concerto  K.450,  which 
is  also  in  B-flat:  its  first  movement  has  the  same  kind  of  passing  chromaticisms  in  the 
first  theme,  the  Larghetto  is  as  pensive  and  moving,  and  the  closing  rondo  begins 
with  a  gesture  straight  out  of  the  world  of  the  piano  concerto,  with  a  phrase  quietly 
introduced  by  the  "soloist"  and  echoed,  ^r^^,  by  the  "orchestra." 


The  decades  following  World  War  II  were  a  time  when  the  twelve-tone  technique, 
developed  by  Arnold  Schoenberg  and  passed  to  a  small  group  of  brilliant  students, 
notably  Berg  and  Webern,  took  root  in  this  country  and  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
great  many  composers.  Even  more  than  Schoenberg,  his  pupil  Webern  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  over  an  entire  generation  of  composers  who  learned,  practiced, 
and  taught  serial  technique.  To  many  listeners,  this  musical  style  marked  a  complete 
break  from  the  expressive  means  through  which  composers  had  always  enjoyed  a 
connection  with  their  audiences.  Although  a  few  composers — preeminently  Alban 
Berg — found  ways  of  using  the  technical  devices  of  serial  rows  to  produce  music  in 
which  listeners  found  the  kind  of  emotional  reaction  that  they  knew  from  the  master- 
pieces of  the  classical  and  romantic  eras,  much  new  music  was  composed  for  increas- 
ingly smaller  audiences  of  specialists — the  composers  themselves  and  professional 
theorists — who  applauded  new  technical  inventions  and  insisted  that  the  listener's 
response  was  irrelevant. 

For  a  good  part  of  his  career,  George  Rochberg  was  one  of  the  leading  composer/ 
teachers  of  this  highly  rational  technique.  Born  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  in  1918,  he 
studied  composition  at  the  Mannes  School  of  Music  and  then,  after  the  interruption 
of  wartime  military  service,  completed  his  studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia. Studies  in  Italy  on  a  Fulbright  Fellowship  in  1950  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Luigi  Dallapiccola,  and  he  became  very  interested  in  serial  music.  Turning  from  the 
idioms  of  Stravinsky  and  Hindemith  that  had  dominated  his  early  work,  he  accepted 
serialism  wholeheartedly  as  the  inevitable  culmination  of  the  development  of  music 
and  as  a  liberating  force.  He  was  highly  regarded  in  professional  circles  for  his  Cham- 
ber Symphony,  Symphony  No.  2,  and  the  String  Quartet  No.  2  of  1962.  After  his 
Piano  Trio  of  1963,  Rochberg  left  strict  serialism,  broadening  his  musical  palette  to  in- 
clude occasional  quotations  from  the  works  of  other  composers,  often  tonal  composers. 


Week  2 


A  breakthrough— certainly  a  shock  to  his  admirers  in  the  serial  camp— came  with 
the  first  performance  of  his  String  Quartet  No.  3,  commissioned  by  the  Concord 
String  Quartet  as  winners  of  the  Naumburg  Chamber  Competition.  The  audience  at 
the  premiere  divided  sharply  between  those  enthusiastic  at  the  dramatic  and  expres- 
sive synthesis  of  Beethovenian  and  Mahleresque  gestures  and  tonal  centers  in  a  con- 
temporary work,  and  the  ardent  supporters  of  serialism,  who  considered  the  new 
work  a  complete  capitulation.  The  change  had  been  coming  gradually,  as  Rochberg 
realized  he  could  not  express  everything  he  wanted  to  say  in  the  serial  language  of  his 
earlier  works,  but  the  Third  Quartet  crystallized  the  change.  From  1972  he  has  explic- 
itly written  his  works  as  an  extension  of  the  historical  tradition,  even  to  the  point  of 
writing  three  string  quartets  at  once,  in  a  single  set  (his  Quartets  4,  5,  and  6,  the  "Con- 
cord Quartets"),  as  the  composers  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  done.  His  change  of 
view,  his  new  interest  in  connecting  with  both  the  historical  tradition  and  the  listeners 
who  come  to  hear  his  music,  is  treated  at  length  in  a  volume  of  his  essays,  The  Aesthetics 
of  Survival:  A  Composer's  View  of  Twentieth-Century  Music.  In  making  this  change, 
Rochberg  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  return  to  tonality,  "the  new  romanticism,"  so 
that  he  could  draw  upon  the  widest  possible  resources  of  music  "from  the  purest 
diatonicism  to  the  most  complex  charomaticism."  He  has  supplied  the  following  com- 
mentary for  Summer,  1990,  which  was  commissioned  by  the  Philadelphia  Chamber 
Music  Society  and  premiered  in  Philadelphia  on  March  23,  1992. 

Summer,  1990,  is  the  third  piano  trio  I  have  written  and  the  second  one  for  the 
Beaux  Arts  Trio.  Writing  for  such  a  superb  ensemble  becomes  an  even  greater 
challenge  when  coupled  with  the  challenge  of  the  long-established  repertoire  of 
piano  trios  produced  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Brahms.  (A 
self-avowed  modernist  might  not  wish  to  acknowledge  the  power  and  weight  of 
such  a  challenge,  but  as  a  self-avowed  traditionalist,  I  must  and  do.) 

By  the  title,  Summer,  1990, 1  have  tried  to  convey  the  sense  of  something  more 
personal,  therefore  less  formal,  in  how  I  approached  writing  the  work  as  well  as  the 
way  the  music  unfolds.  The  title  grew  out  of  an  increasingly  oppressive  sense  of 
wildly  changing  and  disturbing  world  events  which  began  for  me  with  a  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  October  1989 — just  before  Eastern  Europe  came  apart.  Starting 
with  that  one  week  I  spent  in  Leningrad  (now  St.  Petersburg  once  again)  and  Mos- 
cow, I  have  been  haunted  by  a  palpable  and  deep  awareness  of  the  tragic  fate  over- 
taking the  Russians  and  the  Soviet  people  generally.  (Music  cannot  literally  describe 
such  feelings  as  I  was  experiencing,  but  it  can  express  them  at  another  level  of 
psychic  projection,  which  is  the  province  of  art.)  This  continued  and  intensified 
into  the  summer  that  followed  when  I  began  writing  the  trio.  Hence  the  title. 

Since  the  work  is  in  one  long  uninterrupted  movement,  it  assumes  the  character 
of  keeping  itself  open  to  extending  and  releasing  new  ideas,  new  possibilities,  and 
new  treatments.  And  because  it  begins  explosively  and  at  a  high  pitch  of  emotional 
intensity,  the  effect  of  the  opening  is  to  create  the  illusion  of  a  music  already  in 
motion,  already  happening — in  short,  of  being  m  medias  res.  Ultimately  the  work 
ends  quietly  in  a  state  of  resignation,  an  acceptance  of  how  things  are. 


Tchaikovsky  did  not  care  much  for  the  combination  of  piano  with  stringed  instru- 
ments in  chamber  music.  He  said  as  much  in  a  letter  to  his  patroness,  Nadezhda 
von  Meek,  in  October  of  1880,  after  she  requested  that  he  compose  a  piano  trio  for 
her  (her  "house  pianist"  at  that  time  was  none  other  than  Claude  Debussy).  Yet  in 
December  1881,  he  began  to  compose  a  work  in  the  very  medium  he  had  spurned  so 
recendy.  Although  Tchaikovsky  assured  Mme.  von  Meek  that  he  was  undertaking  the 
work  pardy  to  please  her  and  pardy  to  overcome  the  technical  difficuldes  involved  in 


combining  the  linear,  lyrical  qualities  of  violin  and  cello  with  the  weight  and  percus- 
sive character  of  the  piano,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  piece  was  actually  inspired  by 
the  death  of  his  friend  and  associate,  Nikolai  Rubinstein.  Although  Tchaikovsky  and 
Rubinstein  had  been  estranged  for  a  time  following  the  latter's  harsh  attack  on  the 
first  Tchaikovsky  piano  concerto,  when  the  composer  had  played  it  through  for  him 
for  his  advice  regarding  the  solo  part,  Rubinstein  had  been  responsible  for  conducting 
many  of  the  premieres  of  Tchaikovsky's  work,  and  the  composer  always  sought  his 
opinion  regarding  recent  works. 

The  score  is  filled  with  reminiscences  of  its  commemorative  character.  The  dedica- 
tion is  "to  the  memory  of  a  great  artist";  the  first  movement  is  explicitly  marked  "Pezzo 
elegiaco"  ("Elegiac  piece"),  and  the  sadly  lyrical  first  theme  returns  at  the  end  of  the 
second  movement  in  a  coda  that  suggests  a  heroic  funeral  march  dying  away  into 
nothingness  (the  last  performance  mark  in  the  piece  is  "lugubrious"). 

The  long  first  movement  is  a  sprawling,  loosely  constructed  sonata  form.  The  piano 
part  predominates  so  greatly  as  to  suggest  a  concerto  in  which  the  orchestra  has  been 
reduced  to  two  stringed  instruments;  but,  then,  Rubinstein  was  a  great  pianist,  so 
perhaps  the  emphasis  is  fitting.  The  recapitulation  is  one  of  the  very  rare  cases  in 
music  in  which  the  opening  theme  is  brought  back  at  a  slower  tempo  than  it  had  at 
the  opening.  The  marking  is  ''Adagio  con  duolo  e  ben  sostenuto"  ("Slowly,  with  grief,  and 
well  sustained") — yet  another  reminder  of  the  work's  character  as  an  act  of  mourning. 

The  variations  of  the  second  movement  are  based  on  a  folk  melody  first  presented 
in  the  piano  alone.  The  nineteenth-century  Russian  critic  Nikolai  Kashkin  wrote  that 
Tchaikovsky  used  this  tune  in  recollection  of  a  spring  day  when  Rubinstein  had  sent 
for  wine  and  sweets  for  a  group  of  local  peasants,  who  then  entertained  him  and  his 
friends  with  songs  and  dances.  The  variations  are  supposed  to  reflect  incidents  in 
Rubinstein's  life,  but  they  make  a  splendid  collection  of  musical  moments  without  any 
consideration  of  a  possible  program.  The  scoring  is  varied  and  fascinating,  most  of  all 
perhaps  in  the  fifth  variation,  where  the  strings  hold  the  tonic  note  in  an  extended 
drone  while  the  piano,  playing  lightly  in  the  upper  registers,  suggests  a  music  box. 
Owing  particularly  to  the  imusual  length  and  structure  of  the  second  movement, 
Tchaikovsky  marked  two  optional  cuts  in  the  printed  score:  the  entire  eighth  variation 
(a  fugue)  and  a  large  chunk  of  the  finale.  The  present  performance  will  observe  these 
suggested  cuts,  and  will  also  omit  the  seventh  variation. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity 
of  the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre - 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1993  Tanglewood  season. 
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Prelude  Concert 

Fridayjuly  16,at6:30 

JOEL  KROSNICK,  cello 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


RACHMANINOFF 


Cello  Sonata  in  G  minor,  Opus  19 

Lento — Allegro  moderato 
Allegro  scherzando 
Andante 
Allegro  mosso 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Baldwin  piano 


Cello  Sonata  in  D  minor,  Opus  40 

Moderato — Largo 

Moderato  con  moto 

Largo 

Allegretto — Piu  mosso 
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Notes 


Chamber  music  does  not  play  a  large  role  in  Rachmaninoff's  output,  but  he  did  pro- 
duce one  splendid  sonata  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  century,  in  the  first  flush  of 
enthusiasm  after  the  success  of  his  Second  Piano  Concerto,  which  convinced  him  that 
he  was  not,  as  he  had  feared,  written  out.  It  is  well-known  that  Rachmaninoff  had 
virtually  given  up  composing  after  the  catastrophic  failure  of  his  First  Symphony,  and 
it  was  only  through  a  series  of  treatments  by  hypnosis  with  a  psychiatrist  that  he  was 
encouraged  to  write  again  at  all.  But  once  the  concerto  had  restored  his  confidence, 
he  rather  quickly  produced  his  largest  and  finest  chamber  composition,  the  cello 
sonata,  dedicadng  it  to  his  friend,  the  cellist  Anatoly  Brandukov,  with  whom  he  played 
the  first  performance  in  Moscow  in  December  1901.  Not  surprisingly,  given  the  date 
and  circumstances  of  its  composition,  the  sonata  shares  the  dark,  passionate  moodi- 
ness of  the  Second  Concerto.  It  is  surely  only  the  difficulty  of  the  virtuosic  writing 
that  has  prevented  the  cello  sonata  from  sharing  the  worldwide  popularity  of  that 
concerto. 

The  piano,  of  course,  was  Rachmaninoff's  own  instrument,  of  which  he  remains 
one  of  the  supreme  exponents  of  all  dme.  Brandukov  evidendy  showed  him  many  of 
the  expressive  possibilities  of  the  cello;  the  composer  explores  the  instrument  with  a 
fine  sense  of  effect  and  a  real  sensidvity  to  its  plangent  character,  so  suited  to  his  own 


rather  dour  personality.  One  might  perhaps  carp  mildly  that  the  piano  gets  the  lion's 
share  of  the  material  in  the  sonata  as  a  whole,  but  the  cello  has  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  be  an  expressive  force  in  the  work,  in  the  pensively  understated  slow  introduction 
and  the  passionate  main  theme  of  the  first  movement.  Thereafter  the  piano  rather 
dominates  the  opening  movement  with  a  Schumannesque  second  theme  and  the 
control  of  the  development.  Rachmaninoff  redresses  the  balance  in  the  vigorous  and 
virtuosic  scherzo,  where  the  cello  yields  nothing  to  the  piano  in  either  energy  or  lan- 
guorous melody.  The  partners  share  the  material  of  the  Andante,  alternating  roles  to 
sing  of  that  sadness  that  wears  a  gentle  smile.  The  finale  casts  out  the  pensive,  internal 
quality  of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  sonata  for  a  vigorous  and  affirmative  conclusion, 
though  one  that  still  remains  mellow  and  even  sombre  in  character. 


In  1934  Dmitri  Shostakovich  was  busy  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  a  glorious  career 
that  had  been  made  in  1925,  when  he  had  produced,  as  his  graduation  piece  from  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory,  the  First  Symphony,  a  remarkable  work  for  any  nineteen- 
year-old  composer.  In  the  years  that  followed  he  wrote  a  great  deal  of  music  in  every 
genre,  demonstrating  a  vein  of  lyricism  and  another  of  satirical  and  ironic  wit.  He 
spent  three  years  composing  the  opera  Lady  Macbeth  ofMtsensk,  and  partly,  it  would 
seem,  in  reaction  to  that  large  task,  he  turned  out  the  much  smaller  Cello  Sonata, 
Opus  40.  He  began  the  work  while  staying  in  the  empty  Moscow  apartment  of  a 
friend  after  quarreling  with  his  wife.  Unable  to  sleep  nights,  he  turned  to  compo- 
sition and  completed  the  first  movement  in  two  days.  The  remainder  of  the  sonata  he 
composed  in  the  Crimea,  completing  the  work  shortly  before  his  twenty-eighth  birth- 
day. He  dedicated  the  score  to  the  wealthy  cellist  and  conductor  Victor  Kubatsky,  with 
whom  he  performed  the  piece  in  public  and  took  it  on  tour.  It  was  while  he  and 
Kubatsky  were  in  Archangelsk  for  a  performance  of  this  sonata  in  January  1936  that 
Shostakovich  experienced  the  chill  of  the  fear  of  death  that  remained  with  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life:  at  the  railroad  station  he  read  an  article  in  Pravda  attacking  his  Lady 
Macbeth  opera  as  "Chaos  instead  of  music. "The  article  had  been  dictated  by  Stalin 
himself.  For  forty  years  Shostakovich  found  himself  forced  to  present  a  mask,  a  public 
persona,  with  regard  to  his  music. 

The  cello  sonata  is  in  four  movements  alternating  between  the  composer's  lyric  and 
ironic  styles.  The  sonata  form  of  the  first  movement  is  perhaps  less  dramatic  than  one 
might  expect:  the  cello  sings  throughout,  and  the  piano  accompaniment  is  generally 
content  with  providing  support.  Despite  the  romantic  lyricism  of  the  second  theme, 
the  mood  is  bleak,  especially  in  the  coda,  when  cold  staccato  octaves  in  the  piano  run 
unfeelingly  under  the  cello's  dying  fall.  The  second  movement  is  a  lively  waltz, 
perhaps  suggesting  a  Russian  folk  song  in  the  constant  reiteration  of  the  basic  figure, 
but  treated  with  an  ironic  humor.  The  Largo  is  a  moving  lament,  again  featuring  the 
cello's  passionate  melodic  keening.  The  finale  is  a  brilliantly  grotesque  showpiece,  a 
galop  borrowed  from  the  musical  theater  but  made  much  more  cynical  and  sarcastic 
than  such  theatrical  forebears  as  Offenbach's  can-can;  the  most  familiar  example  in 
Shostakovich's  own  work  comes  from  his  satirical  ballet  score  The  Age  of  Gold.  Here  the 
composer's  bite  and  wit  is  turned  to  the  service  of  instrumental  virtuosity. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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For  Financial 

Services. 
Take  a  Look  at 
Our  Repertoire 


Fidelity  Investments  is  your  center  for  solid  unbiased  investment 
information  with  more  than  40  years  of  experience  and  a  full  range  of 
investment  opportunities,  including  stocks,  mutual  ftinds,  retirement 
products  and  much  more.  Plus  commission  savings  of  up  to  76% 
compared  to  M-cost  brokers.  That's  music  to  anyone's  ears. 

Visit  the  Investor  Center  near  you: 


Massachusetts 

Boston-Back  Bay 
Boston-Financial  District 
Braintree 
Burlington 
Worcester 

Connecticut 

Hartford 
New  Haven 
Stamford 

Maine 

Portland 


OrCaU: 


New  York 

Garden  City 

Melville 

New  York  City-Downtown 

New  York  City-Midtown 

White  Plains 

New  Jersey 

Morristown 
Paramus 
Short  Hills 

Vermont 

Burlington 
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1-800-544-9797 


Fidelity 


investments' 


76%  savings  based  on  an  April  1993  survey  of  full-cost  brokers.  Minimum  commission  $38.  There 
may  be  fees  for  special  services.  Fidelity  Brokerage  Services,  Inc.  Member  NYSE,  SIPC. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  July  16,  at  8:30 

YURI  TEMIRKANOV  conducting 


BORODIN 


Overture  to  the  opera  Prince  Igor 


RACHMANINOFF 


Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  Opus  43, 
for  piano  and  orchestra 

JOHN  BROWNING 


INTERMISSION 


RACHMANINOFF 


Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor.  Opus  27 

Largo — Allegro  moderato 
Allegro  molto 
Adagio 
Allegro  vivace 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

John  Browning  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 


Alexander  Borodin 

Overture  to  Prince  Igor 

Alexander  Porfiryevich  Borodin  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  12,  1833,  and  died 
there  on  February  27,  1887.  Borodin  wrote  his  own  libretto  for  Knyaz'  Igor  (Prince  Igorj 
and  worked  on  the  composition  on  and  off  for  about  eighteen  years,  but  it  remained  unfinished 
when  he  died.  He  had  never  written  down  the  overture,  which  was  reconstructed  by  Alexander 
Glazunovfrom  his  memory  of  hearing  Borodin  play  it  on  the  piano.  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  led 
the  BSOs  only  previous  performance  of  the  overture  on  July  18,  1987,  at  Tanglewood.  The  score 
calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

In  late  February  1887,  a  forty-four-year-old  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Medico-Surgical  Academy  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack  while  attending  a  fancy- 
dress  ball  and  died  almost  instandy.  He  left  behind  him  a  modest  but  respectable 
body  of  work  in  the  fields  of  organic  and  physiological  chemistr)',  including  the  de- 
velopment of  a  chemical  test  for  urea  that  was  widely  used  in  clinical  laboratories  and 
extensive  research  on  the  polymerization  and  condensation  of  aldehydes.  He  also  left 
behind  him  two  completed  symphonies  and  the  start  of  a  third,  an  evocative  sym- 
phonic poem,  songs,  string  quartets  and  other  chamber  music,  and  an  unfinished 
opera  on  a  historical  Russian  subject.  Prince  Igor.  For  this  scientist,  whose  life  was 
sadly  cut  off  in  its  prime,  was  also  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  nineteenth-centur)'  Rus- 
sian composers,  Alexander  Borodin. 
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IMAGINE  A  FARAWAY  PLACE  CLOSE  TO  HOME... 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  where  the  Connecticut  River  meets  the  Mohawk  Trail. 
Whether  you  come  for  a  sporting  challenge,  shopping  adventure,  some  historic 
perspective  or  to  be  pampered  at  a  Victorian  Bed  and  Breakfast,  you're  sure  to  be 
enchanted  by  the  eclectic  charm  of  Franklin  County. 

TRY  A  LITTLE  ADVENTURE  AT  ZOAR  OUTDOOR. 

Raft  the  rapids  with  Western  Massachusetts'  leading  white- 
water  outfitter.  Incredible  wilderness  scenery  and  a 
picnic  style  lunch.  Trips  for  all  levels  of  rafters. 
Call  (800)  532-7483  for  a  free  color  brochure. 


TAKE  A  LOOK  BACK  IN  TIME  AT  MEMORIAL  HALL  MUSEUM. 


The  HADLEY  CHEST  exhibit  at  Memorial  Hall  Museum 
in  Old  Deerfield  presents  one  of  the  earUest  and  most  impor- 
tant furniture  forms  produced  in  America,  dating  from  the  late 
17th  and  early  18th  centuries.  These  joined  chests  will  be  on 
exhibition  May  1  to  October  31.  Call  (413)  774-7476. 

Whatever  your  reason  or  the  season, 
it^s  always  like  visiting  afar  away  place  close  to  home. 

Franklin  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 

P.O.  Box  790  •  Greenfield,  MA  01302 
413-773-5463 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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The  illegitimate  child  of  a  Russian  nobleman  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
the  infant  was  given  the  name  of  one  of  the  prince's  serfs,  Porfiry  Borodin,  as  a  trans- 
parent device  to  legitimize  his  birth),  the  boy  was  raised  by  his  attractive  and  inteUi- 
gent  mother.  He  received  an  unusually  strong  background  in  languages,  learning 
both  French  and  German  from  a  housekeeper  and  a  governess;  to  these  he  added 
later  studies  of  English  and  Italian.  He  also  demonstrated  an  interest  in  music  at  an 
early  age,  but  there  was  no  thought  of  his  becoming  a  professional  musician,  though 
he  composed  little  pieces  for  his  own  amusement  and  that  of  his  friends  from  child- 
hood. A  passion  for  chemistry  seemed  to  point  to  a  more  suitable  career.  He  attended 
the  Medico-Surgical  Academy  in  St.  Petersburg,  from  which  he  graduated  "with  dis- 
tinguished honors,"  though  not  without  some  criticism  from  one  of  his  professors 
for  the  amount  of  time  he  spent  hearing  and  playing  chamber  music. 

After  three  years  of  postdoctoral  research  in  Heidelberg  and  Pisa,  Borodin 
returned  to  Russia  in  1862  and  joined  the  faculty  of  his  alma  mater.  Here  he  met 
Balakirev  and  renewed  a  brief  earlier  acquaintance  with  Mussorgsky.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  Balakirev  (who  enjoyed  playing  mentor  to  others),  Borodin  immediately 
began  work  on  the  composition  of  a  symphony.  Eventually  he  started  an  opera,  The 
Tsar's  Bride,  but  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  libretto.  In  April  1869  the  influential  critic 
Vladimir  Stasov  sent  him  a  scenario  for  an  opera  based  on  a  twelfth-century  epic 
called  The  Story  of  Igor's  Army  (now  believed  by  some  to  be  an  eighteenth-century 
forgery).  It  was  a  fateful  move.  Borodin  was  taken  with  the  subject  matter  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life,  on  and  off,  trying  to  complete  the  opera  that  Stasov's  scenario  in- 
spired. 

Much  of  the  music  that  he  composed  at  first  was  eventually  reworked  for  the  fourth 
act  of  a  collaborative  ballet,  Mlada,  for  which  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Mussorgsky,  and  Cui 
wrote  the  first  three  acts.  But  Borodin  kept  returning  to  Prince  Igor.  Late  in  1874  he 
composed  the  Polovtsian  March  and  the  following  summer  the  dances,  which  remain 
the  most  famous  part  of  the  score.  Little  by  little  other  numbers  were  written,  but  he 
was  seriously  hampered  by  his  wife's  constant  ill-health  and  by  the  many  hats  he  had 
to  wear  as  scientist  and  civil  servant,  composer  and  public  official.  Progress  was 
slowed,  too,  by  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  the  text  of  the  opera  little  by  little  as  he 
created  the  music,  so  that  he  never  really  worked  out  a  clear  thrust  for  the  plot;  for  all 
its  many  beauties,  the  opera  remains  episodic. 


GUMMERGLASS 

OPERA 


Cosi  fan  tutte 


1993  SUMMER 
FESTIVAL  SEASON 
July  10  -August  16 

Mozart 


Le  Comte  Ory        Rossini 

Co-produced  with  Canadiui  Opera  Company 

The  Midnight  Angel    Carlson  •  BeagU 

Wotid  Premiere  Producdon,  Co-oommiuioned  with 
Opera  Theatre  of  Saint  Louis  and  Sacramento  Opera 


Werther 


Massenet 
607-547-2255 


Tickeu,  brochures,  picrucs,  lodging,  other  events 
P.O.  Box  191    •  Coopcrstown,  NY    1 3326 


t^  Since  1957,  dedicated 

L    to  the  care  and 

'r  preservation  of  trees. 

\  R3 

f 

i 

f     ULJ 

HRUFT« 

The  Haupt  Tree  Company,  Inc. 

In  The  Berkshires 

800-874-TREE 

413-229-8565 
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At  the  time  of  his  death,  Borodin  had  not  yet  orchestrated  a  large  part  of  the  opera 
and  had  not  written  down  even  a  draft  of  the  overture,  though  he  evidently  had  it 
clearly  in  mind,  since  he  played  it  through  on  the  piano  for  his  friend  Alexander 
Glazunov.  We  only  know  the  overture  today  because  Glazunov  reconstructed  it  from 
memory  after  Borodin's  death. 

A  touching  slow  introduction  settles  on  the  dominant,  from  which  the  brass  instru- 
ments begin  overlapping  fanfares  building  to  an  orchestral  outburst  and  a  lively 
dancelike  tune  featuring  the  clarinet.  A  broader  lyrical  theme  functions  as  the  con- 
trasting material.  These  are  developed  and  recapitulated  in  a  fairly  straightforward 
sonata  form.  Though  the  orchestration  is  Glazunov's,  not  Borodin's,  it  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  opera  as  a  whole,  which  was,  in  the  end,  completed  and  edited  for  perform- 
ance by  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazunov;  their  generous  labors  in  their  friend's  behalf 
allow  us  to  hear  this  music  that  might  otherwise  have  died  with  him. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Sergei  Rachmaninofif 

Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  Opus  43 


Sergei  Vasilievich  Rachmaninoff  was  born  in  Semyonovo,  Russia,  on  April  1,  1S73,  and  died  in 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  on  March  28,  1943.  He  composed  his  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini 
in  July  and  August  1934  and  gave  the  first  performance ,  in  Baltimore,  on  November  7  that  year 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Leopold  Stokowski.  The  composer  was 
soloist  also  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances,  in  December  1937  under  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky.John  Browning  was  soloist  for  the  orchestras  first  Tangleu^ood  performance  on  August  13, 
1967,  under  Erich  Leinsdorf.  Benjamin  Pasternack  was  soloist  for  the  BSO's  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance,  on  July  15,  1990,  under  Seiji  Ozawa.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score 
calls  for  twofiutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass 
drum,  harp,  and  strings. 

Rachmaninoff's  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini  is  one  of  those  rare  works  that 
impresses  even  the  snobbish  types  who  customarily  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  compo- 
sitions of  this  Russian  emigre  who  wrote  such  unabashedly  romantic,  heart-on-sleeve 
music.  Generally  regarded  as  a  reactionary  in  a  world  dominated  by  the  new  ideas  of 
Stravinsky's  neo-classicism  on  the  one  hand  and  Schoenberg's  twelve-tone  technique 
on  the  other,  Rachmaninoff  has,  until  recent  years,  been  largely  written  off  by  the 
musical  intelligentsia.  Times  are  changing,  though,  and  his  star  is  rising  again.  At 
least  we  can  now  begin  to  assess  his  contribution  without  fighting  our  way  through  a 
battlefield  of  entrenched  avant-gardists.  It  is  particularly  instructive  to  compare  the 
sarcastic,  denigrating  article  on  the  composer  in  the  fifth  edition  (1955)  of  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  with  the  much  more  informative  and  balanced 
contribution  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  (1980).  One  would  hardly  guess  that  the 
two  articles  were  about  the  same  composer! 

To  be  sure,  the  biggest  successes,  the  pieces  requested  again  and  again,  the  works 
he  could  not  avoid — the  Second  and  Third  piano  concertos  in  particular,  and,  of 
course,  the  Prelude  in  C-sharp  minor,  which  he  had  to  play  at  every  recital  before  the 
audience  would  let  him  leave— were  far  in  the  past  by  1934.  His  most  recent  piano 
concerto,  the  Fourth,  had  grown  to  such  lengths  that  he  joked  it  would  have  to  be 
performed  on  successive  nights,  like  Wagner's  Ring,  and  when  it  was  premiered  in 
Philadelphia  in  1927  it  was  a  dismal  failure.  In  the  end,  the  composer  withdrew  the 
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work  from  further  performance  (he  finally  revised  it  considerably  in  1941,  but  it  has 
never  become  well-known).  Another  score  composed  at  the  same  time,  three  Russian 
songs  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  had  come  off  well,  but  the  failure  of  a  work  for  his 
own  instrument  apparently  hurt  badly.  Between  1926  (when  he  finished  both  the 
concerto  and  the  Russian  songs)  and  1931  Rachmaninoff  composed  nothing.  By  1931 
he  overcame  his  sense  of  fiasco  sufficiently  to  compose  the  Variations  on  a  Theme  of 
Corelli,  his  last  work  for  solo  piano.  This  work,  too,  was  not  immediately  successful. 
The  composer  sent  a  copy  of  the  work,  along  with  this  wry  commentary,  to  a  com- 
poser friend  in  Russia,  Nikolai  Metner: 

I  have  played  them  here  [in  the  United  States]  15  times,  but  only  one  of  these  15 
performances  was  good  ....  I  have  not  played  them  in  full  once.  I  was  guided  by 
the  coughing  of  the  public.  When  the  coughing  increased,  I  would  leave  out  the 
next  variation.  When  there  was  no  coughing,  I  would  play  them  in  order.  In  one 
concert  (I  don't  remember  where — a  small  town)  the  coughing  was  such  that  I 
played  only  10  variations  (out  of  20).  My  record  was  18  variations  (in  New  York). 
However,  I  hope  that  you  will  play  them  all  and  that  you  will  not  "cough." 

The  variation  form  was  not  one  for  which  Rachmaninoff  had  hitherto  shown  any 
particular  predilection.  (His  only  previous  essay  in  the  genre  had  been  the  Variations 
on  a  Theme  of  Chopin  in  1902-03.)  But  it  was  clearly  churning  in  his  mind  now,  for 
when  he  arrived  at  his  Swiss  summer  residence  in  the  summer  of  1934,  he  began  to 
compose  with  extraordinary  energy  and  imagination  the  work  that  is  surely  his  finest 
essay  in  the  medium  of  piano  and  orchestra. 

It  was  bold  of  Rachmaninoff  to  choose  a  theme  so  thoroughly  treated  by  earlier 
composers.  Paganini  himself  had  started  the  tradition  by  varying  the  theme  of  his 
Twenty-foin  th  Caprice  for  solo  violin  eleven  times;  later  in  the  nineteenth  century 
both  Lis/t  and  Brahms  took  their  turns  having  a  go  at  the  theme.  And  in  our  own 
century,  following  Rachmaninoff,  Witold  LutosFawski  and  Boris  Blacher  have  con- 
tinued the  investigation  of  Paganini's  theme.  And  yet,  despite  the  long  history  of 
composers'  delving  into  this  thematic  material,  Rachmaninoff  comes  up  with  fresh 
treatments  presented  in  a  score  that  is  dashing,  brilliant,  romantic,  and  witty  by  turns. 
The  great  choreographer  Fokine  prepared  a  ballet  to  this  music  in  1939  to  a  scenario 
provided  by  Rachmaninoff  himself,  based  on  the  Paganini  legend,  the  demonic  super- 
virtuoso  whose  powers  were  granted  him  through  a  pact  with  the  devil.  It  is  even 
conceivable  that  Rachmaninoff  had  this  story  in  mind  while  composing  (he  often  said 
that  a  program  provided  a  stimulus  when  he  was  working,  though  he  rarely  revealed 
its  nature  or  details). 

At  the  outset  strings  and  woodwinds  toss  fragments  of  the  theme  back  and  forth  as 
the  piano  asserts  itself  with  stern  octaves  on  the  tonic,  A.  The  first  variation  actually 
precedes  the  formal  statement  of  the  full  theme;  it  is  a  kind  of  bare-bones,  stripped- 
down  version,  tense,  bony,  hushed,  but  with  a  sardonic  touch  of  wit.  The  theme  itself 
is  first  given — appropriately — to  the  violins,  immediately  evoking  echoes  of  Paganini's 
original. 

The  title  "Rhapsody"  might  lead  us  to  expect  extraordinary  freedoms  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Paganini  material,  but  ironically  Rachmaninoff  here  gives  us  the  most 
classically  shaped  of  all  his  compositions.  Each  variation  is  complete  in  itself,  each  has 
a  marked,  evident  connection  to  the  Paganini  theme.  As  a  whole  the  treatment  be- 
comes freer  as  the  work  progresses,  but  that  is  entirely  consonant  with  classical  prac- 
tice. The  first  six  variations  maintain  strict  tempo,  stay  in  the  same  key  (A  minor)  as 
Paganini's  caprice,  and  even  hint  at  Paganini's  own  variations.  The  first  major  change 
in  character  comes  with  the  seventh  variation,  in  which  Rachmaninoff  introduces  one 
of  his  favorite  musical  ideas  as  a  second  thematic  idea.  This  is  the  old  plainchant 
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sequence  Dies  irae  from  the  Mass  for  the  Dead,  a  tune  widely  used  by  romantic  com- 
posers since  Berlioz,  but  by  no  one  so  often  as  Rachmaninoff.  We  hear  it  hrst  in  sus- 
tained chords  in  the  piano  against  thematic  segments  in  bassoon  and  cellos.  It  will 
play  a  substantial  role  in  the  score,  perhaps  designed  to  suggest  Paganini's  supposed 
bargain  with  the  devil  (just  as  it  was  used  to  suggest  diabolical  activities  in  the  "Dream 
of  a  Witches'  Sabbath"  in  Berlioz's  Symphoniefantastique).  Rachmaninoff  plans  its  sev- 
eral reappearances  in  his  Rhapsody  with  a  keen  sense  of  telling  effect. 

By  the  ninth  variation,  Rachmaninoff  is  no  longer  so  much  playing  with  the  thema- 
tic outline  or  its  harmonic  pattern  as  he  is  exploiting  the  colors  and  the  rhythms  of 
its  diabolic  character  with  special  coloristic  effects  in  the  orchestration.  A  grotesque 
march  presents  the  Dies  irae  like  a  slow  tolling  of  funeral  bells. 

Up  to  this  point  the  music  has  stayed  firmly  in  Paganini's  home  key  of  A  minor;  now 
the  eleventh  variation,  which  functions  as  a  kind  of  reflective  solo  cadenza  with  a 
mysterious  accompaniment,  leads  off  to  a  new  key  and  the  beginning  of  a  middle 
section  in  which  the  tonality  is  freer.  This  includes  variations  in  a  graceful  minuet 
tempo,  a  fiery  Allegro  with  thunderous  piano  chords,  a  lively  F  major  variation  in 
which  the  woodwinds  and  violins  play  triplet  fanfares  "like  a  trumpet,"  and  a  scher- 
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zanclo  for  the  piano  solo  in  which  the  orchestra  is  silent  until  the  very  end.  A  change 
to  B-flat  minor  brings  in  a  movement  of  great  delicacy,  with  solo  figures  derived  from 
Paganini  in  the  oboes  and  later  the  clarinets,  answered  by  violin  or  horn.  Muted  vio- 
lins tremble  softly  as  the  variation  comes  to  its  end  and  continues  in  the  same  minor 
key  with  mysterious  tremolos  and  wandering  divagations  of  the  pianist,  with  only  a 
three-note  motive  to  recall  Paganini. 

The  modulations  end  up  in  the  lush,  romantic  key  of  D-flat  major  for  the  most 
famous  variation  in  the  set,  the  eighteenth.  This  sounds,  at  first  hearing,  as  if 
Rachmaninoff  had  thrown  Paganini  to  the  winds  and  gone  off  to  seek  the  kind  of  rich 
Russian  melody  that  had  made  his  Second  and  Third  piano  concertos  so  popular. 
And  yet  this  theme,  in  Rachmaninoff's  most  popular  style,  is  derived  from  Paganini's 
by  the  simple  device  of  turning  its  notes  upside-down  and  playing  them  more  slowly 
and  lyrically.  The  result  is  an  outpouring  of  lyric  melody  that  soars  climactically  and 
then  dies  gently  away. 

The  remaining  five  variations  return  to  the  home  key  to  provide  a  finale  of  great 
brilliances  /a  Paganini,  then  turning  to  intimations  of  the  satanic,  with  a  dark  march 
erupting  in  a  piano  cadenza  and  a  variation  (No.  23)  in  which  the  soloist  begins  in  the 
unlikely  key  of  A-flat;  the  orchestra  promptly  takes  matters  into  its  own  hands  by 
jerking  the  soloist  up  to  A  and  continuing  into  the  last  variation,  with  a  kaleidoscopic 
outburst  of  fireworks  and  a  final  reference  in  the  brass  to  the  Dies  irae.  Then,  just  as 
Rachmaninoff  seems  to  be  building  up  to  his  mightiest  peroration,  the  score  ends 
u  ith  the  wittiest  touch  of  all — one  last  quiet  reference  to  Paganini. 

— S.L. 


Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor.  Opus  27 


Rachmaninoff  composed  the  Symphony  No.  2  between  October  1906  and  April  1907  and  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  on  January  26,  1908,  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
gave  the  American  premiere  on  November  26,  1909,  the  composer  conducting.  Max  Fiedler  led 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  in  October  1910.  The  first  Tanglewood  performance  was 
given  by  Andre  Preinn  on  August  5,  1977;  John  Nelson  led  the  BSOs  most  recent  performance 
here,  on  August  15,  1992.  The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo) ,  three  oboes, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  glockenspiel,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

By  the  time  he  came  to  write  his  Second  Symphony,  Rachmaninoff  had  become 
such  a  celebrity  in  Moscow — as  composer,  pianist,  and  conductor — that  he  found  he 
had  to  "escape"  in  order  to  be  able  to  compose  without  interruption.  This  need  was 
made  more  urgent  by  the  increasing  political  unrest,  especially  the  massacre  before 
the  Winter  Palace  in  January  1905,  an  anticipation  of  the  revolution  that  was  barely  a 
dozen  years  away  and  that  made  connection  with  such  state-run  institutions  as  the 
Bolshoi  Theater  awkward.  Disturbances  continued  throughout  the  year  1905,  and 
though  Rachmaninoff  was  busy  seeing  two  new  operas,  Francesca  da  Rimini  and  The 
Miserly  Knight,  through  their  premieres  in  January  1906,  he  clearly  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  leave  Russia  for  a  while.  By  mid-February  he  had  resigned  from  his  position  at 
the  Bolshoi  and  left  almost  at  once  for  Florence.  Though  he  had  offers  of  remunera- 
tive engagements  to  conduct  the  following  year,  the  political  unrest  persuaded  him  to 
cancel  all  concert  plans  and  take  his  family  to  Dresden  for  the  year.  There,  virtually 
unknown  to  all,  he  could  work  in  seclusion  as  a  full-time  composer. 
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He  began  work  on  a  new  opera,  Monna  Vanna,  based  on  a  play  by  Maeterlinck.  It 
was  never  to  be  finished,  pardy  because  he  interrupted  himself  to  compose  the 
Second  Symphony,  and  later  because  the  playwright  had  a  contract  with  the  music 
publisher  Heugel  specifying  that  only  one  composer,  a  certain  Henri  Fevrier,  could 
set  the  play  to  music  and  get  permission  for  performances  in  the  international  opera 

circuit. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  miracle  that  Rachmaninoff  ever  composed  a  second  symphony. 
The  premiere  of  his  first,  in  1897,  had  been  so  disastrous  that  the  twenty-four-year-old 
composer  nearly  gave  up  composition  endrely,  and  only  returned  to  his  metier  after 
extensive  counseling  sessions,  partly  under  hypnosis,  with  a  psychiatrist  in  1900.  (The 
best-known  of  the  reviewers  at  that  premiere,  the  acid-tongued  composer  Cesar  Cui, 
had  commented,  "If  there  were  a  conservatory  in  Hell,  if  one  of  its  talented  students 
were  instructed  to  write  a  program  symphony  on  'The  Seven  Plagues  of  Egypt,'  and  if 
he  were  to  compose  a  symphony  like  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's,  then  he  would  have  fulfilled 
his  task  brilliantly  and  would  bring  delight  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hell.")  Nonetheless, 
the  memories  of  that  event  were  no  doubt  the  reason  that  Rachmaninoff  composed 
his  new  symphony  in  secret,  not  telling  even  his  best  friends  in  Russia  until  he  was 
essentially  finished  and  the  word  had  leaked  out  in  a  German  paper.  On  February  II, 
1907,  he  added  a  postscript  to  a  letter  from  Dresden  with  the  confession: 

I  have  composed  a  symphony.  It's  true!  It's  only  ready  in  rough.  I  finished  it  a 
month  ago  and  immediately  put  it  aside.  It  was  a  severe  worry  to  me  and  I  am 
not  going  to  think  about  it  any  more.  But  I  am  mystified  how  the  newspapers 
got  onto  it! 

Rachmaninoff  returned  to  Russia  that  summer,  carrying  with  him  the  newly  com- 
posed First  Piano  Sonata  and  the  nearly  finished  Second  Symphony.  He  conducted 
the  first  two  performances,  one  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  other  in  Moscow.  After  repeat- 
ing it  in  Warsaw  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  made  the  final  adjustments  to  the 
score  before  sending  it  off  to  the  publishers. 

Since  the  First  Symphony  was  never  published  in  RachmaninofTs  lifetime  (and  was 
even  believed  to  be  utterly  lost  in  the  Russian  Revolution  until  a  set  of  orchestral  parts 
turned  up  after  his  death),  and  the  Third  Symphony  was  not  composed  for  another 
decade,  it  was  the  Second  that  became  established  as  the  Rachmaninoff  symphony. 
That  didn't  prevent  it  from  suffering  the  indignity  of  numerous  cuts  and  abridg- 
ments, however,  an  unfortunate  practice  that  the  composer  himself  sometimes  in- 
dulged in,  thereby  giving  others  implicit  license  to  hack  away.  On  occasion  this  lengthy 
work  (which  runs  just  over  an  hour  when  played  complete)  has  been  cut  drastically  to 
as  little  as  forty  minutes!  Such  heartless  pruning  suggests  that  the  work  must  be 
loosely  constructed  for  the  cuts  even  to  be  possible.  But  it  is,  in  fact,  a  well-knit  score 
that  requires  space  for  the  natural  growth  of  the  composer's  musical  ideas.  Russian 
music  is  often  made  up  of  thematic  ideas  in  frequently  repeated  cells,  but  Rachman- 
inoff's repetitions  are  almost  never  literal;  each  one  extends  the  musical  argument  in 
a  grand  and  spacious  progression.  At  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  a  motto  theme 
(heard  in  the  opening  measures)  subtly  shapes  elements  of  every  movement,  binding 
the  structure  into  a  tighdy-argued  whole,  despite  its  length.  At  tonight's  performance, 
however,  Yuri  Temirkanov  will  follow  the  standard  practice  of  making  cuts  to  Rach- 
maninoff's score  in  all  four  movements.  (The  only  conductor  to  have  led  uncut  per- 
formances with  the  BSO  since  Karl  Muck  in  1917  was  Simon  Rattle,  at  Symphony  Hall 
in  March  1987.) 

The  very  first  phrase  in  the  cellos  and  basses  is  the  essential  motto,  which  dominates 
the  symphony  on  its  surface  or  somewhere  in  the  undertow.  Its  melodic  turn  is  at 
once  converted  into  an  expressive  figure  in  the  violins  in  the  first  of  many  elabora- 
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tions.  A  new  one  occurs  in  the  restless  Allegro  that  follows.  The  A  minor  scherzo  move- 
ment is  one  of  Rachmaninoff's  most  original  in  character  and  scoring,  right  from  the 
opening  horn  theme,  which  is  a  rather  festive  march,  and  the  violin  figure  that  follows 
at  once  will  return  to  open  the  symphony's  finale.  Periodically  the  movement  softens 
into  a  lyrical  stepwise  melody  that  promises  romantic  involvement,  but  just  at  the 
right  time  Rachmaninoff  recalls  the  energetic  business  for  which  the  movement  is 
intended  to  serve.  At  the  end,  a  coda  dies  away  into  nothingness. 

The  romantic  high  point  of  the  symphony  comes  in  the  third  movement,  one  of 
the  most  romantic  passages  in  the  entire  orchestral  repertory  (and  all  by  itself  a  full 
course  in  lush  soaring  melodic  sequences  of  the  kind  taken  over  by  Hollywood  for 
love  scenes).  The  passion  hinted  at  in  the  introductory  measures  will  return  in  full 
force  at  the  climax  of  the  movement.  But  first  the  clarinet  sings  a  tender  song  that 
hovers  delicately  around  the  dominant  of  the  scale,  constantly  decorated  in  new  ways, 
expanding  ever  onward  without  repetition,  through  the  twenty-three  measures  of  its 
length.  The  middle  section  of  the  movement  is  more  lightly  scored,  with  brief  ques- 
tions and  answers  tossed  back  and  forth  by  the  English  horn  and  oboe  against  remind- 
ers in  the  violins  of  the  symphony's  opening  motto.  Now  the  violins  begin  an  extended 
gradual  climb  and  a  long  crescendo  in  which  the  full  orchestra  joins  to  a  climactic 
statement  of  the  romantic  opening  figure  of  the  movement.  This  quickly  collapses, 
though,  and  the  motto  intertwines  with  the  romantic  figure  in  a  delicate  and  mysterious 
dialogue  leading  to  the  restatement  (in  the  violins)  of  the  opening  clarinet  song. 
Another  romantic  climax  ensues,  and  the  movement  dies  away  in  a  dialogue  of  mur- 
muring calm. 

The  finale  abruptly  breaks  the  romantic  mood  with  a  theme  full  of  triplets  rushing 
headlong  in  a  carnival  mood.  Recollections  of  earlier  movements  are  woven  into  this 
madcap  chase  with  great  subtlety,  and  the  string  choir  has  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce (in  unison)  another  of  Rachmaninoff's  great  soaring,  singing  melodic  inventions. 
A  brief  Adagio  recalls  the  slow  movement  and  the  violin  version  of  the  opening  motto 
before  we  plunge  into  the  development  section,  which  contains  one  of  Rachmaninoff 's 
greatest  masterstrokes.  Gradually  one  instrument  and  then  another  begins  to  play  a 
descending  scale,  first  in  quarter-notes,  then  some  in  eighth-notes  or  whole  notes, 
overlapping  and  piling  up  simultaneously  in  every  possible  rhythmic  combination, 
making  an  extraordinary  noise,  as  if  someone  were  ringing  the  changes  on  all  the 
bells  of  Moscow  at  once.  The  remainder  of  the  movement  brings  a  normal  recapitula- 
tion and  a  swift  coda  that  ends  this  long  symphony  in  a  truly  resplendent  manner. 

— S.L. 
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Considered  one  of  the  prestigious  classical  music  events  in  North 
America,  the  Festival  International  de  Lanaudiere  offers  concertgo- 
ers  and  music  lovers  over  30  performances  from  June  27th  to 
August  3rd. 

Praised  by  music  critics  for  its  exceptional  acoustics,  the  Amphi- 
theater, with  its  2,000  reserved  sheltered  seats  and  place  for  8,000 
spectators  on  the  sloping  landscaped  grounds,  allows  the  audience 
to  fully  appreciate  the  FestivaFs  diversified  program,  which 
highlights  the  most  prominent  national  and  international  artists  like 
Itzhak  Perlman,  Deborah  Voigt,  Denyce  Graves,  Diana  Soviero, 
Jard  Van  Nes,  Gary  Lakes,  Shiomo  Mintz,  "Samson  et  Dalila", 
"A  Portrait  of  Manon"  and  many  more. 

Located  50  miles  North  East  of  Montreal,  the  Festival  Interna- 
tional de  Lanaudiere  has  arranged  easy  access  to  the  Amphitheater 
on  concert  night  by  offering  a  bus  service  leaving  downtown 
Montreal  two  hours  before  the  performance.  Visitors  are  welcome  to 
picnic  on  the  grounds  or  dine  at  the  Terrace  and  enjoy  interesting 
gift  ideas  at  the  souvenir  boutique. 

If  you  are  planning  to  come  to  Montreal  this  summer,  don't  miss  the 
opportunity  to  discover  this  unique  cultural  complexe  nestled  in  this 
lush  meadowland  only  an  hour  away  from  Montreal. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  summer  calendar  or  week-end 
packages  for  individuals  and  groups,  call 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  July  17,  at  8:30 

ROBERT  SPANO  conducting 


STRAVINSKY 


Divertimento  from  The  Fairy's  Kiss 

Sinfonia 

Danses  suisses 

Scherzo 

Pas  de  deux:  Adagio — Variation — Coda 


STRAVINSKY 


Concerto  for  Piano  and  Wind  Instruments 

Largo — Allegro 

Largo 

Allegro 

PETER  SERKIN 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor.  Opus  36 

Andante  sostenuto — Moderato  con  anima 
Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 
Scherzo  (Pizzicato  ostinato):  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  2 


NOTES 


Igor  Stravinsky 

Divertimento  from  The  Fairy's  Kiss 


Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  Russia,  on  June  17,  1882,  and  died  in  New  York  on 
April  6, 1971.  He  composed  his  ballet  Le  Baiser  de  la  fee  (The  Fairy's  Kissj  on  a  commission 
from  Ida  Rubinstein  between  April  and  October  1928,  completing  the  work  in  Nice  at  midnight 
on  October  30.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Tchaikovsky  (and  reworks  ideas  from  many  of  that 
composer's  smaller  compositions).  The  first  performance  was  given  by  the  Ballets  Ida  Rubinstein 
at  the  Paris  Opera  on  November  27,  1928.  In  1934,  Stravinsky  prepared  a  concert  suite  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  ballet,  which  he  entitled  Divertimento;  he  himself  conducted  the  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  performance  of  this  version  in  a  concert  in  Cambridge  on  March  14, 1935. 
Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  BSO's  only  previous  Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  16, 
1963.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo  (doubling  third  flute),  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet  (doubling  third  clarinet),  two  bassoons ,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  harp,  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky  was  always  one  of  Stravinsky's  favorite  composers;  he  represented, 
along  with  Glinka,  all  that  was  best  in  Russian  music.  And  in  the  case  of  Tchaikovsky, 
there  were  family  connections  that  must  have  been  important.  Tchaikovsky  gave  an 
inscribed  photograph  to  Stravinsky's  father,  a  distinguished  basso,  as  a  memento  of 
his  performance  as  the  monk  in  Tchaikovsky's  opera  The  Sorceress.  And  the  young  Igor 
actually  saw  Tchaikovsky  in  person,  when  both  of  them  attended  a  special  perform- 
ance of  Glinka's  Ruslan  andLudmila  at  the  Maryinsky  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg  in  late 
1893 — but  that  was  the  last  opportunity  he  had  for  personal  contact.  Two  weeks  later, 
Tchaikovsky  was  dead. 

The  work  was  commissioned  by  Ida  Rubinstein,  who  was  organizing  a  new  ballet 
company,  when  she  was  unable  to  perform  Stravinsky's  Apollon  Musagetes  (since 
Diaghilev's  company,  the  Ballets  Russes,  held  the  European  rights).  The  artist  Alexan- 
der Benois,  an  old  friend  and  colleague  of  Stravinsky's,  acting  on  Rubinstein's  behalf, 
submitted  two  proposals  to  the  composer;  one  of  them  he  jumped  at  instantly: 

The  idea  was  that  I  should  compose  something  inspired  by  the  music  of  Tchai- 
kovsky. My  well-known  fondness  for  this  composer,  and,  still  more,  the  fact  that 
November  [1928],  the  time  fixed  for  the  performance,  would  mark  the  thirty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  death,  induced  me  to  accept  the  offer.  It  would  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  my  heartfelt  homage  to  Tchaikovsky's  wonderful  talent. 

Stravinsky  decided  that  he  would  base  his  new  work  on  music  by  Tchaikovsky, 
though  he  decided  to  limit  himself  to  non-orchestral  compositions  (particularly  songs 
and  piano  pieces).  In  this  respect,  his  new  score  would  resemble  the  earlier  ballet 
Pulcinella,  which  had  been  based  on  music  of  Pergolesi  (or  at  least  music  then  thought 
to  be  by  Pergolesi).  Given  free  rein  in  his  choice  of  a  topic,  Stravinsky  decided  to  use  a 
story  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  "The  Ice  Maiden,"  as  the  source  of  his  scenario. 
Andersen's  story  is  quite  lengthy — almost  a  short  novel — and  rather  complicated.  A 
Swiss  woman  traveling  in  the  winter  with  her  son  Rudy  falls  into  a  hidden  crevasse 
and  dies.  The  child  is  rescued  by  two  chamois  hunters,  but  only  after  he  has  been 
kissed  by  the  Ice  Maiden,  who  thus  begins  to  exert  a  power  over  him.  He  grows  up  to 
become  a  herdsman  in  the  mountains,  falls  in  love  with  Babette,  and  they  plan  to  be 
married.  The  evening  before  their  wedding  they  row  out  to  an  island  in  Lake  Geneva; 
while  they  are  there,  the  boat  breaks  its  moorings.  Rudy  swims  out  to  retrieve  it,  but 
drowns  in  the  attempt.  It  is  the  Ice  Maiden,  come  to  reclaim  him,  saying,  "I  kissed  you 
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when  you  were  little,  kissed  you  on  your  mouth.  Now  I  kiss  your  feet,  and  you  are 
mine  altogether." 

Stravinsky  simplified  the  plot  to  "the  skeleton  of  the  story"  and  composed  for  it  a 
score  that  is  such  a  fusion  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  both  Tchaikovsky  and  Stravinsky 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  which  composer  is  responsible  for  what  tune.  Stravin- 
sky himself  was  inconsistent  in  some  of  his  identifications,  and  it  is  even  possible  that 
some  passages  that  Stravinsky  thought  were  original  were  really  subconscious  trans- 
mutations of  a  Tchaikovsky  passage  that  he  knew  by  heart.  But  all  of  this  is  really 
irrelevant;  the  final  result  is  the  product  of  Stravinsky's  musical  imagination,  however 
much  colored  by  his  love  of  the  older  composer's  music.  The  motivic  treatment,  the 
frequent  ostinatos,  the  carefully  crafted  irregularities  of  phrase  structure,  and  the 
deft  but  spare  orchestral  treatment  all  bespeak  Stravinsky.  Yet  it  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  there  is  an  element  of  romanticism  in  this  score  that  is  almost  never  encountered 
elsewhere  in  the  work  of  Stravinsky,  and  that  must  be  Tchaikovsky's  doing. 

For  the  Divertimento,  Tchaikovsky  selected  four  passages  from  the  full-length  bal- 
let. The  Sinfonia  contains  a  large  part  of  the  music  from  the  first  scene,  depicting  the 
death  of  the  mother  and  the  kiss  of  the  Ice  Maiden.  The  second  movement,  Danses 
suisses  ("Swiss  dances")  is  a  bit  of  rustic  local  color  from  the  opening  of  scene  2  in  a 
Swiss  village.  The  Scherzo  comes  from  the  opening  of  scene  3,  which  introduces  the 
culminating  scene  of  the  ballet,  when  the  Ice  Queen  comes  to  reclaim  her  prize.  This 
she  does  in  a  \ongpas  de  deux,  where  the  bewildered  young  man  repeatedly  tries  to 
escape  but  is  ultimately  siezed  by  the  fairy  to  be  borne  off  to  the  realms  of  ice.  Most  of 
the  music  of  this  scene  appears  in  Stravinsky's  fourth  movement.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  Divertimento  he  omitted  the  scene  of  the  ballet,  in  which  Tchaikovsky's  famous 
song  "None  but  the  lonely  heart"  builds  to  an  orchestral  climax,  and  provides  instead 
a  concert  ending  to  the  coda. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Igor  Stravinsky 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Wind  Instruments 

Stravinsky  composed  his  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Wind  Instruments  between  mid- 1923  and  April 
1924  for  a  performance  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert  in  Paris  on  May  22.  The  published  score  bears 
the  inscription,  "Biarritz,  21  Aout  [August]  1924, "  but  this  appears  to  be  a  misprint  for  "Avril. " 
It  is  dedicated  to  Mme.  Natalie  Kousseviikzy.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  gave  the  American  premiere  on  January  23  and  24, 1925,  with  the 
composer  at  the  piano.  The  only  previous  Tanglewood  performance  took  place  on  July  21,  1972; 
Bruno  Maderna  conducted,  and  Earl  Wld  was  the  soloist.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the 
score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
(second  doubling  contrabassoon),four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
and  double  basses. 


The  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Wind  Instruments  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  featur- 
ing the  piano — and  shaped  largely  by  the  composer's  own  keyboard  technique — that 
Stravinsky  composed  between  1923  and  1935.  Since  all  of  these  were  intended  to 
provide  him  with  material  for  concert  performances  (which  paid  far  more  than  the 
small  fee  that  he  would  receive  from  a  performance  of  his  music  by  someone  else), 
he  naturally  composed  them  with  his  own  gifts  in  mind.  Stravinsky  was  a  more-than- 
competent  pianist,  but  he  was  certainly  no  overwhelming  virtuoso  on  the  order  of  his 
fellow  Russian  emigre  Rachmaninoff,  so  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  concerto  by 
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Week  2 


him  would  not  be  a  grandiose  romantic  David-and-Goliath  showpiece.  The  composer 
Elliott  Carter  described  Stravinsky's  pianism  in  the  193()s,  when  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  hear  Stravinsky  playing  through  his  own  Persephone  in  rehearsal: 

What  impressed  me  most,  aside  from  the  music  itself,  was  the  very  telling  quality 
of  attack  he  gave  to  piano  notes,  embodying  often  in  just  one  sound  the  veiy  quality 
so  characteristic  of  his  music — incisive  but  not  brutal,  rhythmically  highly  con- 
trolled yet  filled  with  intensity  so  that  each  note  was  made  to  seem  weighty  and 
important. 
Crisp  and  dry,  with  an  emphasis  on  a  staccato  (detached)  touch,  and  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  the  pedal — these  were  all  part  and  parcel  of  Stravinsky's  way  with  the 
keyboard,  and  it  can  hardly  be  a  surprise  that  his  concerto  should  emphasize  rhythm, 
and  the  piano's  percussive  quality,  rather  than  the  lyrical  singing  line. 

As  for  the  unusual  decision  to  eliminate  the  stringed  instruments  (except  for  basses) 
from  his  orchestra,  Stravinsky  decided  that  winds  alone  would  provide  the  best  foil  to 
the  dry  percussiveness  of  the  music  he  was  inventing  for  the  keyboard:  "The  winds 
prolong  the  piano's  sounds  as  well  as  provide  the  human  element  of  respiration." 
Stravinsky  appeared  as  soloist  in  the  premiere  at  the  invitation  of  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky,  and  his  success — it  could  hardly  have  been  a  more  authoritative  performance — 
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/hpe  TJd  Shawn  Theatre 

Philadanco 
Jun  29  -  Jul  3 

Jazz  Tap  Ensemble 
Jul  6 -10 

Merce  Cunningham  Dance  Cwnpany 
Jul13-  17 

Paul  Taylor  Danc^  Company 
Jul20-24 

Mark  Morris  Dance  Group 
Jul27-31  .    ^    ; 

Garth  Pagan  Dahde 
Aug  3  -  7  <  >'  ' 

Hubbard  Str^^t  Dance  Chicago 
Aug  10-14 

Bill  T  Jonesffiift^e  Zane  &  Company 
Aug  17-21 

Ballet  Briti^  Columbia 
Aug  24  -  28 

Dayton  Contemporary  Dance 

Company 

plus  twelv0  ^vSnturous  weeks  in  the 

Studio/ThQ&tref 

Jacob'sPillow  Dance  Festival 
PO  Box  287 
Lee,  MA  01238 

TEL  413-243-0745 

Jacob's  Pillow  is  located  in  the  Town  ofBecket. 


Major  ButUr  Goodrich  House 


Twenty-One  Years 

of  helping  adolescents 
in  developmental  crisis 

Offering  psychodynamic  therapy^  a 
licensed  academic  program  and  24- 
hour  supervision  year-round  in 
home-like  surroundmgs.  Our  expe- 
rienced, compassionate  staff  under- 
stand the  problems  that  may  arise 
within  intact  families  fractured 
families  and  adoptive  families,  as 
well  as  among  young  people  with  no 
families  at  all. 

For  more  information  call 
413-442-5531 

Berkshire 

Learning 

Center 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
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marked  the  beginning  of  more  than  a  decade  in  which  he  would  earn  a  large  part  of 
his  income  as  a  performer.  (This  was  the  more  necessary  in  that  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion had  cut  off  any  possibility  of  receiving  royalties  from  his  popular  early  ballets, 
which  were  far  and  away  his  most  frequently  performed  works.)  Only  at  one  moment 
in  the  premiere  did  Stravinsky's  savoir /aire  leave  him  momentarily. 

After  finishing  the  first  movement  and  just  before  beginning  the  Largo  which  opens 
with  a  passage  for  solo  piano,  I  suddenly  realized  that  I  had  completely  forgotten 
how  it  started.  I  said  so  quietly  to  Koussevitzky,  who  glanced  at  the  score  and 
hummed  the  first  notes.  That  was  enough  to  restore  my  balance  and  enable  me  to 
attack  the  Ljirgo. 

When  Stravinsky  came  to  the  United  States  in  1925  for  the  concert  tour  that  in- 
cluded many  performances  of  the  concerto,  he  declared  to  an  interviewer  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  that  he  was  no  longer  a  modern  composer.  The  composer  of 
Fireworks  and  the  Song  of  the  Nightingale  (both  written  some  years  earlier) — he  was  a 
modern  composer,  if  you  please,  but  not  the  Stravinsky  of  1923  and  1924.  His  remarks 
were  printed  in  the  Boston  Symphony  program  book  at  the  time  of  the  American 
premiere  of  the  concerto: 

I  have  gone  back  in  the  centuries  and  have  begun  over  again,  on  a  historic  founda- 
tion. What  I  write  today  has  its  roots  in  the  style  and  methods  of  Palestrina  and 
Bach.  Today,  I  am  not  to  be  taken  as  a  harmonist;  I  have  become,  through  and 
through,  a  contrapuntist. 

Certainly  the  opening  movement,  following  its  Largo  introduction  (which  returns  at 
the  end  of  the  movement  to  round  it  off),  is  filled  with  keyboard  writing  reminscent  of 
the  harpsichord  works  of  Scarlatti  and  Bach,  though  presented  with  rhythmic  irregu- 
larities that  might  have  astonished  the  earlier  composers.  The  slow  movement  offers  a 
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The  Most  Delicious 
Accompaniments 

Wonderful  flavors,  artfully  presented  and  served  with  a  view  of  the  beautiful 
Berkshire  mountains.  Come  to  Wyndhurst  for  a  memorable  dinner  or 
Sunday  brunch  and  discover  the  wonder  of  fresh  regional  foods  expertly 
prepared. 

Tanglewood  Baskets  hold  a  symphony  of  healthy  meals  created 
by  our  talented  chef.  Our  TANGLEWOOD  DESSERT  BUFFET,  complete 
with  specialty  coffees,  is  the  sweet  conclusion  to  any  evening. 

Come  to  Cranwell  for  a  relaxing 
cocktail,  a  round  of  golf,  or  for  the 
week.  It  will  surely  be  a  most 
noteworthy  visit. 


Cranwell 

Resort  &  Golf  Club 


IlL 


Ji 


Managed  by  Corcoran  Jennison  Hospitality 

Reservations:  637-1364  ♦  Route  20  ♦  Lenox 
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TANGLEWOOD  jAZZ  FESTIVAL'93 

labor  Day  Weekend  Never 
Sounded  So^ood! 
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TONY  BENNETT 
with  special  guests  THE  COUNT  BASIE  ORCHESTRA 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  7:30PM 

(Grounds  open  at  5:30pm) 

THE  OSCAR  PETERSON  TRIO 
featuring  special  guest  JOHN  PIZZARELLI 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4,  7:30PM 

(Grounds  open  at  4pm  for  picnicking  and  afternoon  performances  by 
the  Russell  Malone  Quartet) 

LINCOLN  CENTER  JAZZ  ORCHESTRA 
and  very  special  guests  THE  RAMSEY  LEWIS  QUINTET 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  7:30PM  \ 

iiljjfoundsopen  at  4pm  for  picnicking  and  afternoon  performances  by 
T.S.  Monk,  Jr.,  and  his  quintet) 


TICKET  PRICES: 

Thursday  evening: 
$14,50 -$22,  lawn:  $8 


Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  evenings: 
$16.50 -$49,  lawn:  $13 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  or  call  Ticketmaster  at 
(413)  733-2500  in  western  Mass.  or  1-800-347-0808  in  other  areas. 

Thanks  to  a  grant  from  TDK,  free  lawn  tickets  for  children  under  12  are 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert. 

PRODUCED  BY  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  WITH  DON  LAW  COMPANY. 
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complete  contrast  of  mood  in  a  richer  harmonic  texture,  while  a.piu  mosso  section  in 
the  middle  evokes  recollections  of  the  toccata  theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  slow 
movement  ends  with  a  cadential  final  bar  in  the  piano  that  returns  instantly,  much 
faster,  in  the  bassoons,  as  the  first  bar  of  the  fugato  with  which  the  finale  begins,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  which  references  to  the  slow  music  of  the  second  movement  and  the 
opening  Largo  of  the  first  movement  also  reappear.  The  concerto  closes  abruptly  on 
eight  measures  of  syncopated  orchestral  offbeats  against  the  piano  part. 

— S.L. 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Vyatka  province,  on  May  7,  1840,  and 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.  He  began  the  Symphony  No.  4  in  May  1877  and 
completed  the  score  on  January  19,  1878.  Nicolai  Rubinstein  conducted  the  first  performance  on 
March  4  that  year,  in  Moscow.  Walter  Damrosch  gave  the  first  American  performance  on  February 
1,  1890,  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Society.  Emil  Paur  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ance in  November  1896,  Serge  Koussevitzky  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  193  7, 
and  Leonard  Slatkin  the  orchestra's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  28,  1991.  The 
score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

Less  than  two  years  separate  Tchaikovsky's  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies,  while  an 
entire  decade  elapsed  before  he  returned  to  the  symphony  with  his  fifth  contribution 
to  the  genre.  But  as  far  as  stylistic  development  is  concerned,  the  gulf  comes  between 
the  Third  and  Fourth,  not  between  the  Fourth  and  Fifth.  This  is  clear  even  from  the 
performance  histories  of  the  Tchaikovsky  symphonies — the  first  three  are  only  rarely 
heard,  whereas  the  last  three  have  long  been  among  the  most  popular  works  in  the 
repertory.  1  he  winter  of  1876-77,  which  came  between  the  composition  of  the  two 
symphonies,  turned  out  to  be  the  most  crucial  period  in  the  composer's  life — so  much 
so  that  he  even  attempted  suicide.  The  story  hinges  around  two  women  who  played 
central  roles  in  Tchaikovsky's  life,  one  for  good,  one  for  ill. 

Nadezhda  Filaretovna  Frolovskaya  von  Meek,  at  forty-five  the  recently  widowed 
mother  of  eleven  children,  was  passionately  devoted  to  music,  especially  the  music  of 
Tchaikovsky,  with  which  she  had  become  acquainted  three  or  four  years  earlier.  She 
was  left  a  wealthy  woman  by  her  husband,  and  after  his  death  she  turned  to  music  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  world.  She  took  into  her  household  a  young  violinist  named 
Josef  Kotek,  who  had  been  in  Tchaikovsky's  composition  class,  and  she  pumped  him 
for  hours  with  questions  about  her  favorite  composer.  Among  other  things,  she 
learned  that  he  was  continually  hard-pressed  for  money,  so  in  December  1876  she 
sent  the  astonished  composer  a  modest  commission,  the  beginning  of  fourteen  years 
of  an  extraordinary  relationship,  one  in  which  they  never  met  and  never  even  saw 
each  other  (except  once  at  a  distance  by  accident)!  During  this  time  Mme.  von  Meek 
provided  the  composer  with  a  handsome  subsidy  through  letters  and  messengers, 
and  he  responded  gratefully  with  dedications.  The  long-distance  relationship,  which 
produced  over  700  letters,  some  of  great  length  and  intimacy,  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  intense  emotional  relationship  that  either  of  them  ever  experienced. 

Tchaikovsky,  for  his  part,  may  have  been  surprised  by  her  stipulation  that  they  were 
not  to  meet,  but  he  was  surely  not  unhappy  about  it.  He  knew  that  if  they  remained 
physically  separated,  she  could  never  make  on  him  demands  that  he  might  not  be 
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willing  or  able  to  meet.  At  this  time  Tchaikovsky  was  wrestling  with  the  personal  tor- 
ment of  his  homosexuality,  something  that  caused  him  continuous  anguish  through 
fear  of  discovery  and  concern  that  he  might  be  open  to  blackmail.  He  opened  up  fully 
only  to  very  few  confidantes,  mosdy  within  his  family  circle,  including  his  brother 
Modest  and  sister  Alexandra.  The  last  thing  he  needed  at  this  time  was  a  complicated 
relationship  with  a  woman. 

Unfortunately  that  is  exactly  what  he  got.  In  May  1877  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  pupil  of  his  at  the  Conservatory,  Antonina  Ivanovna  Milyiikova,  expressing 
her  passionate  and  undying  devodon  to  him.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  composer  had 
just  become  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  turning  Pushkin's  poem  Eugene  Onegin  into  an 
opera,  and  the  details  of  the  literary  work  seemed  to  be  repeating  themselves  in  real 
life.  In  the  poem,  the  young  Tatiana  writes  a  passionately  personal  letter  declaring 
her  love  to  Onegin;  his  callous  response  to  it  triggers  the  ultimate  tragedy.  Tchai- 
kovsky found  the  image  of  Tatiana  a  highly  sympathetic  one  but  had  no  desire  to  be 
cast  in  the  role  of  the  unfeeling  Onegin,  so  he  attempted  to  put  Antonina  off  in  the 
most  gende  way  possible.  She  insisted  with  even  more  vehemence,  threatening 
suicide.  Tchaikovsky  attempted  to  explain  the  true  state  of  his  emotional  makeup  in 
dark  hints,  but  she  refused  to  accept  them,  possibly  convinced  that  she  could  "cure" 
him.  In  any  case,  she  remained  for  years  utterly  positive  that  the  composer  nourished 
a  hidden  passion  for  her,  despite  a  vast  accumulation  of  evidence  to  the  contrary 
(ultimately  she  was  certified  insane  and  institutionalized  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
her  life). 

Tchaikovsky  felt  himself  forced,  almost  against  his  will,  into  marriage.  He  feared 
the  consequences  to  her  if  he  refused  her,  and  he  rationalized  by  pointing  out  to 
himself  that  marriage  would,  at  least,  silence  any  whispers  about  himself.  He  could 
hardly  have  been  more  mistaken!  It  is  unlikely  that  he  fully  convinced  even  himself, 
since  he  hid  the  news  of  his  impending  marriage  from  Modest  and  Alexandra  until  it 
was  too  late  for  them  to  do  anything  about  it.  During  all  this  time  Tchaikovsky  was 
writing  to  Mme.  von  Meek  but  found  himself  unable  to  unburden  his  concerns  even 
to  her.  Finally  he  and  Antonina  were  married  and  set  off  for  St.  Petersburg  and  their 
honeymoon.  Only  then  did  Tchaikovsky  recognize  the  folly  of  his  actions.  Two  days 
later  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Anatol,  'As  the  train  started,  I  was  at  the  point  of  scream- 
ing." His  bride  still  did  not  recognize  his  anguish,  and  when  they  returned  to  Moscow 
with  the  marriage  still  unconsummated,  the  composer  frantically  implored  Mme. 
von  Meek  to  supply  him  with  money  for  a  temporary  escape.  She  obliged,  and  on 
August  7  Tchaikovsky  fled  to  the  Caucasus.  He  traveled  on  to  his  sister's  home  in 
Kamenka,  always  a  welcome  place  of  calm  and  family  support.  By  August  23  he  had 
relaxed  enough  to  begin  orchestrating  the  Fourth  Symphony,  which  had  been  fully 
sketched  in  the  late  spring. 

Late  in  September  he  returned  to  Moscow,  where  he  knew  he  would  have  to  face 
his  bride.  Again  it  was  impossible;  within  a  day  he  felt  like  a  caged  animal,  and  on  a 
night  at  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October  he  walked,  fully  dressed,  into 
the  icy  waters  of  the  River  Moskva  and  stood  there  in  an  unbearable  cold,  hoping  to 
catch  a  fatal  case  of  pneumonia.  The  suicide  attempt  failed,  and  in  desperadon  he 
had  his  brother  send  him  a  faked  telegram  from  a  conductor  in  St.  Petersburg  request- 
ing his  immediate  presence.  In  this  way  he  escaped  from  his  wife  but  fell  into  a  coma 
for  two  days  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  When  he  had  recovered  his  strength  sufficiently,  he 
went  on  to  Switzerland,  then  to  Italy,  to  Vienna,  and  back  to  Italy,  where  he  stayed 
through  the  winter. 

In  the  meantime  he  found  the  calm  and  the  leisure  to  finish  the  Fourth  Symphony, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Mme.  von  Meek  (and  always  referred  to  in  his  letters  to  her  as 
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"our  symphony").  While  he  was  still  in  Italy,  on  March  4,  1878,  Nicolai  Rubinstein 
conducted  the  premiere  of  the  Fourth  in  Moscow.  Tchaikovsky  separated  from  his 
wife,  though  she  flatly  refused  to  grant  him  a  divorce,  even  after  entering  into  a  com- 
mon-law relationship  with  another  man  and  bearing  three  illegitimate  children,  and 
he  was  reluctant  to  press  the  issue  for  fear  of  the  ensuing  publicity. 

But  during  this  period  of  the  most  extended  and  difficult  emotional  upheaval, 
Tchaikovsky  composed  what  is  arguably  his  finest  symphony,  a  work  of  rich  expressive 
force  and  a  more  effective  architectural  framework  than  he  achieved  in  any  other 
symphony.  He  revealed  to  his  friend  and  pupil  Taneyev  that  the  real  inspiration  for 
the  work  was  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  and  certainly  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth  gener- 
ates the  same  mood  of  fateful  combat  culminating  in  triumph.  The  composer  allowed 
the  symphony  into  the  world  without  specific  hints  as  to  its  deeper  significance,  but  to 
Nadezhda  von  Meek  he  wrote  an  extended  explanation  of  the  secret  program. 

The  introduction  contains  the  germ,  the  central  idea  . . .  this  is  Fate,  the  inevitable 
force  that  thwarts  our  striving  for  happiness,  that  jealously  watches  to  see  that 
felicity  and  peace  shall  not  be  complete  . . .  that  hangs  over  the  head  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles  and  constantly,  unswervingly  poisons  the  soul.  It  is  invincible  . . .  one 
must  submit  to  it  and  take  refuge  in  futile  longings  . . .  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
turn  away  from  reality  and  immerse  oneself  in  dreams?  But  no!  They  are  only 
dreams,  and  Fate  awakens  us  harshly  (again  the  opening  motive — proclaimed 
fiercely,  though  also  solemnly,  by  the  horns  and  bassoons).  And  thus  all  life  is  an 
incessant  shifting  between  grim  truth  and  fleeting  visions  of  joy.  There  is  no  haven. 
We  are  buffeted  by  the  waves  until  the  sea  swallows  us.  That,  approximately,  is  the 
program  of  the  first  movement. 

The  second  movement  expresses  another  phase  of  longing.  This  is  the  melan- 
choly feeling  that  suffuses  you  toward  evening  when  you  are  sitting  alone,  weary 
from  work.  You  have  taken  a  book,  but  it  has  fallen  from  your  hands.  A  host  of 
memories  appears.  And  you  are  sad  because  so  much  is  already  past . . . 

No  definite  sensations  are  expressed  in  the  third  movement.  It  is  a  capricious 
arabesque — apparitions  that  flit  through  the  imagination  when  one  has  begun  to 
drink  a  little  wine  and  is  beginning  to  experience  the  first  phase  of  intoxication. 
The  soul  is  neither  happy  nor  sad.  You  are  not  thinking  of  anything  in  particular . . . 

The  finale.  If  you  cannot  discover  reasons  for  happiness  in  yourself,  look  at 
others.  Get  out  among  the  people.  Look  what  a  good  time  they  have  simply  surren- 
dering themselves  to  joy  . . .  You  scarcely  have  had  a  chance  to  forget  yourself  when 
indefatigable  Fate  reappears  to  you.  But  those  around  you  pay  no  attention.  They 
do  not  even  turn  around,  do  not  even  look  at  you,  do  not  notice  that  you  are  alone 
and  sad  . . .  Take  happiness  from  their  joys.  Life  is  bearable  after  all. 

I  can  tell  you  nothing  more,  dear  friend  . . .  My  description  is  naturally  neither 
clear  nor  satisfactory.  But  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  instrumental  music — it  cannot 
be  analyzed. 

Tchaikovsky  often  thought  of  a  program  or  significance  when  writing  orchestral 
music,  but  in  his  abstract  pieces  he  preferred  to  let  the  music  speak  for  itself;  the 
program  may  be  in  the  composer's  mind  during  the  creation  of  the  work,  but  it  need 
not  bother  the  audience  while  listening.  Certainly  the  strength  of  the  Fourth  projects 
Tchaikovsky's  musical  ideas  even  without  the  explanation  sent  to  his  "beloved  friend," 
the  one  who  really  made  the  symphony  possible. 

— S.L. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Sunday,  July  18,  at  2:30 

SPONSORED  BY  COUNTRY  CURTAINS  AND  THE  RED  LION  INN 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


DVORAK 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


Carnival  Overture,  Opus  92 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 

Allegro  moderato — Moderate  assai 
Canzonetta:  Andante 
Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  13 
Winter  Daydreams 

Allegro  tranquillo  ("Daydreams  of  a 

Winter  Journey") 
Adagio  cantabile  ma  non  tanto  ("Land  of 

Desolation,  Land  of  Mists") 
Scherzo:  Allegro  scherzando  giocoso 
Finale:  Andante  lugubre — Allegro  maestoso- 

Allegro  vivo 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EM  I /Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Antonin  Dvorak 

Carnival  Overture,  Opus  92 


Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  at  Milhlhausen  (Nelahozeves) ,  Bohemia,  on  September  8,  1841,  and 
died  in  Prague  on  May  1,  1904.  He  composed  the  Carnival  Overture  between  July  28  and 
September  12, 1891,  and  conducted  the  first  performance  on  April  28,  1892,  in  Prague.  He  also 
led  the  American  premiere,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  on  October  21,  1892.  Emil  Paur  introduced  the 
overture  to  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  4  and  5,  1893.  Kazuyoshi 
Akiyama  led  the  orchestra's  only  previous  Tanglewood  performance ,  on  August  13,  1978.  The 
score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle, 
harp,  and  strings. 

In  1891,  when  he  was  fifty  years  old,  Dvorak  composed  a  triptych  of  overtures  con- 
ceived as  a  set  with  the  overall  tide  Nature,  Life,  and  Love,  planned  as  his  Opus  91.  Later, 
however,  he  reconsidered,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  giving  the  three  works  separate 
titles  and  opus  numbers.  And  thus  they  are  known  today:  In  Nature's  Realm  (Opus  91), 
Carnival  (Opus  92),  and  Othello  (Opus  93).  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that 
they  are  not  known  today,  except  for  the  Carnival  Overture,  which  is  filled  with  a  gaiety 
and  high  spirits  that  have  brought  it  to  performance  far  more  frequently  than  its 
companion  scores.  (The  BSO  has  not  performed  In  Nature's  Realm  since  the  1905-06 
season;  Othello  was  performed  here  at  Tanglewood  last  summer,  its  first  BSO  perform- 
ance since  1967.)  Yet  the  trilogy  is  filled  with  fascinating  and  characteristic  Dvofakian 
music. 

Dvorak's  conception  of  Nature  is  central  to  these  scores.  As  his  biographer  Otakar 
Sourek  explained,  he  was  a  deeply  religious  man  who  saw  in  Nature  the  work  of  a 
Divine  Will,  yet  he  had  a  tinge  of  pantheism  that  also  saw  it  as  the  giver  of  life  in  ways 
that  are  both  beautiful  and  ugly.  It  can  lead,  therefore,  to  joy  or  tragedy.  Dvorak  con- 
ceived this  idea  as  the  principal  theme  of  In  Nature's  Realm: 
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This  "Nature  theme"  appears  somewhere  in  all  three  of  the  overtures,  providing  a 
musical  link  in  its  presentation  of  Nature  through  varying  contexts. 

As  the  original  title  of  the  trilogy  suggests,  the  opening  overture  showed  the  com- 
poser's delight  in  natural  surroundings;  it  is  filled  with  bird  songs  and  other  musical 
nature-painting.  Carnival  epitomizes  a  happy  return  to  the  bustling  world  of  human 
contact,  filled  with  jollity,  dancing,  and  merrymaking.  The  final  overture  deals  with 
Love  (as  indicated  in  the  trilogy's  title),  but  it  is  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  he  who  "loved 
not  wisely,  but  too  well." 

When  heard  by  itself,  the  Carnival  Overture  exudes  high  spirits  from  its  vigorous 
opening  theme,  the  beginning  of  a  tighdy-knit  exposidon  in  which  each  idea  seems  to 
grow  out  of  an  element  found  in  its  predecessor.  Following  a  series  of  themes  in  the 
main  key  of  A  major,  Dvorak  begins  a  modulation  that  seems  at  first  bent  on  reach- 
ing the  dominant,  E  major,  with  notable  efficiency.  But  it  becomes  ambivalent,  and 
E  major  seems  to  be  receding  when  Dvorak  finds  his  way  to  E  minor  for  the  expressive 
beginning  of  the  second  theme  group.  A  new  skipping  melody  first  heard  in  the  vio- 
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lins  takes  us  to  G  major,  the  relative  major  of  E  minor;  but  after  having  heard  this 
tune  once,  we  are  suddenly  taken  to  the  long-awaited  E  major  for  a  magical  restate- 
ment in  the  clarinets  with  a  hushed,  syncopated  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  An 
energetic  conclusion  to  the  exposition  and  what  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  de- 
velopment section  is  suddenly  cut  short  by  unsettling  diminished  chords  in  the  harp, 
and  the  energy  of  the  opening  fades  away,  settling  on  the  distant  key  of  G. 

It  seems  that  the  participant  in  the  carnival  gaiety  has  withdrawn  momentarily  to  a 
tranquil  retreat  of  peace  and  natural  beauty.  The  rustic  sound  of  the  English  horn 
intones  its  ostinato  against  a  gentle  melody  in  the  flute,  followed  by  the  clarinet's  brief 
recollection  of  the  nature  theme  from  the  first  overture.  After  some  further  elabora- 
tion, the  peaceful  interlude  ends  on  the  same  diminished  harmony  that  introduced 
it;  now  we  continue  with  the  "normal"  development  of  materials  from  the  exposition, 
culminating  in  a  recapitulation  of  tremendous  elan. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Vyatka  province,  on  May  7,  1840,  and  died  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  November  6, 1893.  He  began  work  on  the  Violin  Concerto  at  Clarens,  Switzer- 
land, in  March  1878,  completing  it  on  April  11,  but  on  the  advice  of  his  brother  Modest  and  his 
student  Yosif  Kotek,  he  took  a  few  more  days  to  replace  the  original  Andante  with  the  present 
Canzonetta.  (The  Andante  survives  as  the  "Meditation"  that  opens  the  set  of  pieces  for  violin 
and  piano  called  "Souvenir  d'un  lieu  cher, "  Opus  42.)  Leopold  Auer,  to  whom  the  concerto  was 
first  dedicated,  pronounced  it  impossible  to  play,  and  the  first  performance  was  given  by  Adolf 
Brodsky  at  a  Vienna  Philharmonic  concert  conducted  by  Hans  Richter  on  December  4,  1881.  The 
first  complete  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  on  January  18,  1889,  by  Maud  Powell, 
with  Walter  Damrosch  conducting  the  New  York  Symphony.  It  entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1893,  when  Timothee  Adamowski  played  the  second  and  third 
movements  only,  Emit  Paur  conducting.  The  orchestra's  first  complete  performances  took  place  in 
January  1900,  with  soloist  Alexander  Petschnikoff  and  conductor  Wilhelm  Gericke.  The  BSOs 
first  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  concerto  took  place  only  on  August  4, 1949,  withjascha 
Heifetz  as  soloist  and  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  Marekjanowski  led  the  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance ,  with  Midori  as  soloist,  on  August  17,  1991.  In  addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the 
score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarients,  and  bassoons  in  pairs ,  four  horns ,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

In  his  rich  and  perceptive  four-volume  biography  of  Tchaikovsky,  David  Brown 
devotes  the  entire  second  volume  to  a  narrow  span  of  four  years  in  the  composer's 
life,  as  indicated  by  the  volume's  subtitle:  "The  Crisis  Years,  1874-1878."  The  crisis 
was  a  real  one  and  it  had  complicated  elements,  both  professional  and  personal.  Its 
centerpiece  was  the  composer's  catastrophic  marriage,  a  step  taken  in  the  hope  of 
stopping  supposition  about  his  homosexuality.  He  and  his  bride  had  scarcely  started 
off  on  their  honeymoon  before  the  composer  recognized  the  folly  of  his  action.  In 
torment,  he  ran  away  to  Switzerland  to  try  to  forget.  It  was  there  that  he  composed 
the  Violin  Concerto. 

The  marriage  was  by  no  means  Tchaikovsky's  only  crisis  during  those  years.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  in  question,  he  had  composed  a  piano  concerto  for  his  close 
friend  Nikolai  Rubinstein,  only  to  have  the  pianist  declare  the  work  worthless  and 
unplayable.  Utterly  dismayed,  Tchaikovsky  finally  managed  to  arrange  a  performance 
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— in  far-away  Boston — so  that  if  it  was  a  flop,  he  would  not  have  to  be  present  to  hear 
it  himself.  Ironically  that  concerto  rather  quickly  became  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  piano  concertos.  Soon  after,  Tchaikovsky  composed  the  ballet  Swan  Lake,  arguably 
the  finest  ballet  score  of  the  entire  nineteenth  century,  though  it  was  a  failure  in  its 
first  production,  and  the  composer  went  to  his  grave  without  ever  knowing  that  the 
world  would  regard  his  work  as  a  masterpiece. 

There  were  some  assorted  triumphs,  though.  The  Fourth  Symphony — deeply 
etched  with  his  Slavic  fatalism — was  not  only  a  success,  but  marked  one  of  the  first 
major  works  that  he  composed  with  the  extraordinary  patronage  of  Nadezhda  von 
Meek,  who  sent  him  a  regular  stipend  for  a  dozen  years  on  the  strict  understanding 
that  they  were  never  to  meet.  The  grateful  composer  declared  that  in  the  future  his 
every  note  would  be  composed  with  an  implicit  dedication  to  her. 

But  in  the  aftermath  of  his  marriage  there  was  only  flight — frantic  determination 
to  get  away.  His  wife  Antonina  was  staying  at  Kamenka  with  the  composer's  sister  and 
her  husband.  Letters  passed  back  and  forth  between  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
with  Antonina  sometimes  making  wild  charges  (such  as  the  one  that  Tchaikovsky's 
valet  had  bewitched  him  into  hating  her),  sometimes  expressing  hope  for  a  reconcilia- 
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tion,  despite  Tchaikovsky's  repeated  insistence  that  such  a  thing  could  never  be.  He 
spent  some  months  in  Italy,  where  several  of  his  brothers  joined  him,  and  he  gradu- 
ally grew  calmer  in  the  contemplation  of  Italian  art  and  the  Italian  countryside.  But 
financial  necessity  forced  him  to  find  a  cheaper  place  to  stay,  and  on  March  9,  1887,  he 
arrived  in  Clarens,  Switzerland.  He  quickly  telegraphed  his  student,  friend,  and  pos- 
sible lover,  the  violinist  Yosif  Kotek,  who  was  then  in  Berlin,  to  inform  him  of  the 
change  of  address.  On  the  thirteenth  he  began  a  piano  sonata,  his  first  act  of  composi- 
tion since  the  wedding.  The  next  day  Kotek  arrived  in  Clarens.  Within  a  few  days, 
Tchaikovsky  abandoned  the  piano  sonata,  which  was  not  going  well.  Within  a  day  or 
two,  he  and  Kotek  played  through  Lalo's  Symphonie  espagnole,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
tide,  is  a  violin  concerto.  His  interest  in  this  piece  (he  noted  that  it  had  "a  lot  of  fresh- 
ness, lightness,  of  piquant  rhythms,  of  beautiful  and  excellently  harmonized' melo- 
dies") may  well  have  turned  his  own  mind  in  the  direction  of  a  violin  concerto.  He 
liked  the  way  that  Lalo 

does  not  strive  after  profundity,  but  carefully  avoids  routine,  seeks  out  new  forms, 
and  thinks  more  about  musical  beauty  than  about  observing  established  traditions,  as 
do  the  Germans. 

Perhaps  this  experience  persuaded  him  to  give  up  the  sonata  entirely  and  turn  to  a 
concerto,  particularly  since  he  had  a  violinist  at  hand  to  give  him  technical  advice 
about  the  solo  part.  On  March  17  he  began  the  new  piece  and  discovered  to  his  delight 
that — unlike  the  piano  sonata — it  went  easily.  In  just  eleven  days  he  sketched  the 
entire  concerto.  The  composer's  brother  Modest  and  Kotek  expressed  reservations 
about  the  slow  movement,  though  they  were  enthusiastic  about  the  two  outer  move- 
ments. Upon  consideration,  Tchaikovsky  agreed  with  them,  and  on  April  5  he  re- 
placed the  original  slow  movement  with  a  new  piece.  The  enthusiasm  of  all  three  men 
was  so  great  that  Tchaikovsky  finished  the  orchestration,  too,  in  short  order.  By  April 
1 1  the  concerto  was  complete. 

Now,  however,  he  was  in  for  another  professional  crisis — a  repetition  of  his  experi- 
ence with  the  First  Piano  Concerto.  He  dedicated  the  new  work  to  Leopold  Auer, 
hoping  naturally  that  he  would  play  the  first  performance,  which  was,  in  fact,  adver- 
tised for  March  22,  1879.  The  work  had  already  been  published,  and  Auer  regretted 
(so  he  wrote  thirty  years  later)  that  he  had  not  been  consulted  before  the  work  had 
been  fixed  in  print.  Auer  is  supposed  to  have  declared  the  work  to  be  "unplayable," 
though  he  later  defended  himself  by  explaining  that  he  meant  only  that,  as  written, 
some  of  the  virtuoso  passages  would  not  sound  as  they  should. 

In  any  case,  Tchaikovsky  was  deeply  wounded.  Kotek  himself  declined  to  play  the 
work  in  Russia.  Two  years  later  Tchaikovsky  learned  from  his  publisher  that  Adolf 
Brodsky  had  learned  the  piece  and  was  planning  to  play  it  in  Vienna.  That  perform- 
ance, which  took  place  at  the  end  of  1881,  called  forth  one  of  the  most  notorious  re- 
views by  Vienna's  conservative  music  critic  Eduard  Hanslick.  Tchaikovsky  never  got 
over  it;  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  could  quote  it  by  heart. 

The  Russian  composer  Tchaikovsky  is  surely  no  ordinary  talent,  but  rather,  an 
inflated  one,  obsessed  with  posturing  as  a  genius,  lacking  discrimination  and 
taste. . . .  The  same  can  be  said  for  his  new,  long,  and  ambitious  Violin  Concerto. 
For  a  while  it  proceeds  soberly,  musically,  and  not  mindlessly,  but  soon  vulgarity 
gains  the  upper  hand  and  dominates  until  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The 

violin  is  no  longer  played;  it  is  tugged  about,  torn,  beaten  black  and  blue The 

Adagio  is  well  on  the  way  to  reconciling  us  and  winning  us  over,  but  it  soon  breaks 
off  to  make  way  for  a  finale  that  transports  us  to  the  brutal  and  wretched  jollity  of  a 
Russian  church  festival.  We  see  a  host  of  savage,  vulgar  faces,  we  hear  crude  curses, 
and  smell  the  booze.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  obscene  illustrations,  Friedrich 
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Vischer  once  maintained  that  there  were  pictures  which  one  could  see  stink.  Tchai- 
kovsky's VioHn  Concerto  for  the  first  time  confronts  us  with  the  hideous  idea  that 
there  may  be  compositions  whose  stink  one  can  hear. 

Hanshck,  sitting  in  Vienna,  found  Russia,  and  everything  Russian,  as  represented 
in  Tchaikovsky's  music,  to  be  unciviHzed.  How  ironic  that,  among  his  contemporaries, 
Tchaikovsky  was  regarded  as  the  westernized  Russian,  the  one  who  had  spurned  the 
truly  nationahstic  approach  of  "The  Five."  In  any  case,  we  have  trouble  today  locating 
the  "stink"  in  this  music.  For  nearly  a  century  it  has  simply  been  one  of  the  four  or 
five  most  popular  violin  concertos  in  the  literature,  which  is  answer  enough  to 
Hansiick. 

The  first  movement  starts  with  a  simple,  graceful  melody  in  the  violins — a  melody 
that  will  not  return.  (This  is  a  trick  that  Tchaikovsky  famously  employed  in  the  First 
Piano  Concerto,  too.)  Here  we  might  even  anticipate  a  quasi-classical  piece  like  the 
Rococo  Variations,  but  soon  the  orchestral  part  grows  more  portentous,  preparing  for 
the  soloist's  entrance.  The  melodic  flow  of  the  exposition  is  not  only  a  joy  to  contem- 
plate for  sheer  melodic  invention  but  also  a  marvel  of  continuing  development,  as 
tiny  figures  from  one  melody  crop  up,  subtly  varied,  in  the  next.  The  Andante  is  an 
extended  song  (its  heading  ''Canzonetta"  is  significant).  During  the  months  away  from 
Russia,  Tchaikovsky  had  written  endlessly  in  his  letters  of  his  nostalgia,  of  his  longing 
to  be  home  again.  He  poured  all  of  the  yearning  into  the  melancholy  of  this  ardent 
movement.  The  finale  is  vigorous,  even  pictorial,  with  hints  of  peasant  bagpipes  and 
dances,  vivid  in  its  color  and  rhythm,  but  not  in  its  smell!  Even  at  its  most  virtuosic, 
the  solo  part  is  designed  to  color  and  highlight  the  melodic  unfolding  of  the  move- 
ment. Surely  it  is  this  openhearted  singing  quality  that  wins  all  hearts. 

— S.L. 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  I  in  G  minor,  Opus  13,  Winter  Daydreams 

Tchaikovsky  composed  the  First  Symphony  between  March  1866  and  early  1867.  The  scherzo  was 
first  performed  by  Nikolai  Rubinstein  at  a  Royal  Musical  Society  concert  in  Moscow  on  December  22, 
1866,  with  mediocre  success;  Rubinstein  played  both  the  Adagio  and  the  scherzo  in  St.  Petersburg 
on  February  23,  1867.  It  took  another  year  fjr  the  entire  symphony  to  reach  performance — in 
Moscow  on  February  15,  1868,  with  Rubinstein  again  conducting.  Tchaikovsky  revised  the  work 
slightly  for  publication  in  1874.  The  American  premiere  was  given  by  Anton  Seidl  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  February  7,  1896.  Serge  Koussevitzky  introduced  it  to 
the  Boston  Sytnphony  Orchestra's  repertory  during  a  Tchaikovsky  festival  in  April  1934.  The 
orchestra  did  not  play  the  symphony  again  until  March  and  April  of  1970,  when  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  reintroduced  it  to  the  BSO's  repertory  in  concerts  at  home,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  at 
Philharmonic  Hall  in  New  York.  Tilson  Thomas  also  led  the  orchestras  only  previous  Tanglewood 
peiformance,  on  July  10,  1970.  The  score  calls  for  pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings  in  the  first  three  movements,  adding  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  cymbals,  and  bass  drum  for  the  finale. 

Tchaikovsky's  first  years  out  of  the  conservatory  were  financially  difficult  ones  for 
him.  This  is  probably  true  of  most  composers,  but  for  Tchaikovsky  in  the  mid-1860s  it 
was  especially  so,  since  Russia's  musical  life  could  hardly  yet  be  said  to  exist.  The  con- 
servatory in  St.  Petersburg,  directed  by  Anton  Rubinstein,  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
recently  founded  Russian  Musical  Society  in  1862,  was  the  only  such  institution  in  the 
country,  and  most  of  the  concert  life  and  musical  journalism  was  centered  there. 
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Tchaikovsky  had  begun  studying  at  the  Russian  Musical  Society  in  the  autumn  of 
1861  and  joined  Rubinstein's  composition  class  the  following  year.  This  released  him 
from  the  legal  profession,  which  he  found  irksome.  In  1863  he  resigned  his  civil  ser- 
vice job  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  music. 

Tchaikovsky's  talent  was  recognized  early,  though  Rubinstein's  conservative  outlook 
sometimes  made  for  rough  going  between  master  and  pupil,  as  when  Tchaikovsky 
composed  an  overture  to  Ostrovsky's  play  The  Storm  and  was  so  bold  as  to  include 
suspiciously  "modern"  instruments  such  as  English  horn  and  harp  in  his  orchestra; 
worse  still,  the  overture  bore  a  program!  After  a  reproof  from  his  teacher,  Tchaikovsky 
chose  to  recast  it  in  a  more  traditional  sonata  form,  though  retaining  as  much  as  he 
could  of  the  program  within  it.  As  a  graduation  piece,  he  had  to  compose  a  setting  of 
Schiller's  An  die  Freude  (a  daunting  prospect  for  a  composer,  one  would  think,  with  the 
example  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  at  hand!).  This  was  duly  performed,  despite  Rubin- 
stein's general  dislike  of  it,  and  Tchaikovsky  graduated  in  the  fall  of  1865  with  a  silver 
medal  and  teacher's  evaluations  rating  him  as  excellent  in  theory  of  composition  and 
instrumentation,  good  at  orchestration,  extremely  good  as  a  pianist,  and  satisfactory 
as  a  conductor. 

By  this  time  worries  about  his  immediate  future  were  already  settled.  Rubinstein's 
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brother  Nikolay  had  organized  a  Moscow  branch  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  and 
he  offered  Tchaikovsky  a  post  teaching  music  theory  there.  The  salary  was  a  pittance, 
but  it  kept  him  in  music  and  out  of  the  civil  service. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  course  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  set  off  for  Moscow,  arriv- 
ing on  January  18,  1866.  The  separation  from  his  family  and  all  his  old  friends  was  a 
strain,  compounded  by  his  nervousness  at  facing  a  class  of  students.  Yet  it  only  took  a 
few  weeks  for  him  to  feel  much  more  at  home  in  Moscow.  He  reported  to  his  family 
that  he  had  lost  all  his  nervousness  and  that  he  was  enjoying  "an  unusually  sympa- 
thetic relationship  with  the  Moscow  ladies  whom  I  teach,  and  who  are  in  general 
distinguished  by  being  passionate  and  excitable."  He  discovered  Dickens,  too.  The 
Pickwick  Papers  had  him  laughing  out  loud.  And  he  was  meeting  musicians  who  were 
to  be  close  friends  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  were  to  play  a  large  part  in  his  career, 
among  them  his  future  publisher  Jurgenson,  and  especially  Nikolai  Rubinstein,  who 
offered  support,  friendship,  lodging,  and  social  advice.  The  composer's  increased 
feeling  of  well-being  reflected  itself  in  composition.  By  March  1866  he  began  his  First 
Symphony,  the  work  that  was  to  dominate  his  attention  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Tchaikovsky  maintained  a  regimen  that  kept  him  working  on  the  symphony  for 
several  hours  a  day.  After  waking  between  nine  and  ten,  he  would  share  some  tea  with 
Rubinstein  (with  whom  he  was  still  lodging),  give  a  lesson  at  eleven  or  get  to  work  on 
the  symphony  until  2:30,  then  go  out  to  a  neighborhood  bookshop  to  read  all  the 
papers  and  follow  it  up  with  a  walk.  He  dined  at  four,  then  took  another  walk  or 
stayed  in  his  room,  visited  some  friends  for  tea,  or  went  to  a  club  to  read  journals. 
Returning  home  at  midnight,  he  would  write  letters,  work  some  more  on  the  sym- 
phony, and  read  until  very  late.  By  May  he  reported  that  the  symphony  was  going 
"sluggishly."  Nervous  and  edgy,  he  was  having  trouble  sleeping.  He  began  to  fear  that 
death  might  prevent  him  from  finishing  even  this  one  symphony.  But  a  welcome 
success  in  St.  Petersburg  improved  his  morale.  Anton  Rubinstein  had  performed  his 
Overture  in  Fon  May  13 — the  first  time  music  of  his  had  been  performed  there  in  a 
public  concert  before  a  musical  audience.  Though  there  was  no  mention  of  the  piece 
in  the  press,  a  friend  reported  to  Tchaikovsky  the  genuinely  warm  response  of  the 
audience.  This  must  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  his  creative  energies,  because  by  the 
middle  of  June  he  could  report  that  he  was  already  scoring  his  new  symphony. 

In  his  eagerness  to  finish,  he  worked  day  and  night,  and  this  affected  his  health. 
During  his  long  summer  visit  to  his  sister  and  her  husband,  the  pressure  of  his  work 
brought  on  more  nervous  attacks,  numbness  of  his  bodily  extremities,  and  hallucina- 
tions. The  doctor  considered  him  "one  step  away  from  insanity."  The  experience  was 
so  frightening  that  he  ceased  composing  at  night  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  symphony  was  introduced  in  parts.  The  scherzo  was  heard  first,  on  December 
22,  1866,  in  Moscow,  under  Nikolai  Rubinstein — but  apparently  was  not  favorably 
received.  For  a  St.  Petersburg  performance  two  months  later,  Nikolai  programmed 
the  scherzo  again,  preceding  it  with  the  Adagio.  This  time  there  was  applause,  and  at 
least  one  critic  declared,  "It  is  melodious  to  the  highest  degree,  and  excellently 
scored."  Finally  a  whole  year  later  he  performed  the  entire  symphony  in  Moscow, 
where  it  was  highly  successful — and  yet  it  was  not  given  again  anywhere  for  fifteen 
years!  The  nickname  ''Winter  Daydreams''  was  invented  by  the  composer  himself,  who 
apparendy  planned  to  give  tides  to  each  of  the  four  movements.  In  the  end  he  con- 
tented himself  with  heading  the  first  movement  "Daydreams  of  a  winter  journey"  and 
the  second  "Land  of  desolation,  land  of  mists."  But  neither  adds  anything  particularly 
germane  to  our  understanding  of  the  music,  and  a  listener  totally  ignorant  of  them 
has  not  lost  much. 

The  opening  of  the  first  movement  shows  at  once  a  symphonic  imagination  at 
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work.  A  hushed  tremolo  in  the  violins  presents  the  minimum  of  harmonic  content — 
the  two  notes  G  and  B-flat  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestral  range.  Over  and  under  this, 
the  flute  and  bassoon  sing  in  unison,  two  octaves  apart,  a  tune  of  markedly  Russian 
stamp  (characterized  by  its  many  intervals  of  the  fourth  and  its  way  of  growing  by 
repeating  segments  of  itself).  When  this  tune  is  repeated  in  the  violas,  flutes  insert  a 
little  rhythmic  connecting  figure,  a  chromatic  motive  that  will  grow  in  significance. 
All  of  this  is  atmospheric  and  effective;  at  the  same  time  it  allows  for  various  ways  of 
development  both  melodic  and  harmonic.  It  is,  in  short,  a  splendid  way  to  open  a 
symphony.  The  second  theme  was  newly  composed  for  the  1874  revision,  which  was 
made  when  the  work  was  about  to  be  published.  It,  too,  is  harmonically  self-con- 
tained, a  complete  musical  statement  in  D  major.  Following  the  development  and 
recapitulation,  the  coda  ends  most  effectively,  with  a  kind  of  decomposition  of  the 
principal  material,  reversing  the  process  by  which  it  had  grown  at  the  beginning,  to 
die  away  on  the  bare  tremolos  in  the  violins,  followed  only  by  a  soft  sustained  chord 
in  the  winds  over  a  pizzicato  cadence  in  the  strings.  All  things  considered,  this  is  a 
remarkable  symphonic  movement  for  a  composer  of  any  age;  for  a  twenty-three-year- 
old  fresh  out  of  the  conservatory  and  writing  his  first  symphony,  it  is  extraordinary. 

Tchaikovsky  called  the  second  movement  "Land  of  desolation,  land  of  mists,"  yet  he 
began  it  by  quoting  eight  measures  of  music  that  he  had  already  used  in  his  overture 
The  Storm,  where  they  were  intended  to  convey  "Katerina's  yearnings  for  true  happi- 
ness and  love."  So  much  for  the  usefulness  of  titles.  The  expressive  and  lyrical  melody 
that  lies  at  the  heart  of  this  movement  is  pure  Tchaikovsky,  foreshadowing  the  com- 
poser we  know  better  from  the  ballets  and  the  late  symphonies.  The  melody  seems 
simply  to  grow  and  grow  from  beginning  to  end,  as  the  various  connecting  ideas  arise 
out  of  inner  phrases  drawn  from  the  opening  theme.  The  decorative  additions  in  the 
flute  over  the  dialogue  of  oboe  and  bassoon  are  already  present  as  part  of  Tchaikov- 
sky's orchestral  armamentarium. 

The  scherzo  was  the  first  movement  written  for  this  symphony,  saved  from  a  piano 
sonata  in  C-sharp  minor  that  Tchaikovsky  had  written  the  year  before,  transposing  it 
down  a  half-step  and  orchestrating  it.  The  Trio,  though,  is  new;  it  is  the  first  of  many 
wonderful  examples  of  the  orchestral  waltz  in  Tchaikovsky's  music,  a  genre  that  he 
made  as  much  his  own  as  Strauss  did. 

The  finale  is  in  many  respects  the  weakest  movement  of  the  symphony — though 
that  should  not,  perhaps,  be  a  surprise.  The  "finale  problem"  faced  every  composer 
after  Beethoven,  who  had  redefined  the  notion  of  the  symphony  to  make  the  finale 
the  dramatic  climax  of  the  entire  cycle  of  movements.  Many  composers  in  attempting 
it  fell,  at  times,  into  vacuous  and  empty  rhetoric.  It  is  no  surprise  when  a  first-time 
symphonist  has  trouble  with  a  universal  problem  that  plagued  all  nineteenth-century 
composers.  The  movement  begins  with  an  introduction  drawn  from  the  Russian  folk 
song  that  later  becomes  the  second  theme.  The  development  gets  bogged  down  in  an 
attempt  at  fugal  writing,  never  Tchaikovsky's  strongest  point,  and  the  symphony  ends 
with  an  extremely  noisy  coda,  filled  with  energy  but  little  real  excitement.  Nonethe- 
less, in  spite  of  the  letdown  that  the  finale  offers  at  moments,  Tchaikovsky's  First  Sym- 
phony remains  a  superb  achievement  for  a  young  composer,  and  it  firmly  established 
one  branch  of  the  path  that  he  was  to  follow. 

— S.L. 
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Beaux  Arts  Trio 

From  the  United  States  to  Russia,  Japan  to  Ger- 
many, Israel  to  Berlin,  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio  has 
garnered  the  highest  praise.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  it  has  been  invited  and  reinvited  to  the 
world's  major  music  centers,  for  more  than  100 
concerts  and  master  classes  each  year.  The  Beaux 
Arts  Trio  made  its  official  public  debut  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1955.  Its  current  members  are  pianist 
Menahem  Pressler,  violinist  Ida  Kavafian,  and 
cellist  Peter  Wiley.  The  trio  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Pressler,  Daniel  Guilet  (who  was  replaced  by 
violinist  Isidore  Cohen  in  1969),  and  Bernard 
Greenhouse  (who  was  replaced  by  Peter  Wiley  in 
1987).  In  June  1992  the  trio  made  its  debut  with 
its  newest  addition,  violinist  Ida  Kavafian,  in  two 
performances  of  Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto 
with  Kurt  Masur  and  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig. 

The  Beaux  Arts  Trio  gives  annual  concert  series  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York, 
the  Harvard  Musical  Society,  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  it  is  in  residence.  Annual 
appearances  also  extend  to  numerous  associations  and  chamber  music  series,  such  major 
North  American  music  festivals  as  Mostly  Mozart,  Caramoor,  Ravinia,  andTanglewood,  and 
regular  university  appearances.  Annual  international  engagements  include  appearances  at  the 
festivals  of  Edinburgh,  Lucerne,  Vienna,  Helsinki,  Warsaw,  Hong  Kong,  and  Israel,  as  well  as 
performances  in  the  chamber  music  series  of  the  world's  major  foreign  cities.  The  trio's  many 
landmark  engagements  have  brought  them  to  the  "December  Evenings"  festival  in  Moscow  at 
the  invitation  of  Sviatoslav  Richter,  and  to  the  1988  Summer  Olympics  in  Seoul,  South  Korea. 
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Several  contemporary  composers,  including  David  Baker  and  George  Rochberg,  have  written 
pieces  for  the  trio.  Among  the  trio's  recent  premieres  are  Ned  Rorem's  Spring  Music,  commis- 
sioned by  Carnegie  Hall  for  its  centennial,  and  George  Rochberg's  Summer,  1990,  commissioned 
by  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  Music  Society.  The  Beaux  Arts  Trio's  extensive  discography  on 
Philips  encompasses  the  entire  piano  trio  literature;  their  recordings  have  won  several  coveted 
awards,  including  the  Prix  Mondial  du  Disque,  three  Grand  Prix  du  Disques,  the  Union  de  la 
Presse  Musicale  Beige  Caecilia  Award,  and  "Record  of  the  Year"  awards  from  the  magazines 
Gramophone  and  Stereo  Review.  The  Beaux  Arts  Trio  continues  its  exclusive  relationship  with 
Philips  with  a  debut  recording  by  its  present  membership  of  Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto  with 
Kurt  Masur  and  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig. 

Pianist  Menahem  Pressler  was  born  in  Magdeburg,  Germany,  and  was  raised  in  Israel.  He 
began  his  international  career  in  1946,  when  he  won  first  prize  in  the  Debussy  International 
Piano  Competition,  leading  to  solo  appearances  with  major  American  orchestras.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  chamber  music  pianist  when  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio  made  its  debut  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1955.  Also  that  year  he  initiated  his  association  with  Indiana  University,  where  he  is 
now  Distinguished  Professor  of  Music.  Acclaimed  for  her  performances  on  both  the  violin  and 
the  viola,  Ida  Kavafian's  engagements  range  from  solo  recitals  and  orchestral  appearances  to 
chamber  music,  duos  with  her  sister  Ani,  teaching,  and  artistic  directorships  at  Bravo!  Colo- 
rado in  Vail  and  Music  from  Angel  Fire  in  New  Mexico.  She  was  a  founding  member  of  the 
group  TASHI,  has  appeared  at  numerous  renowned  chamber  music  festivals,  and  has  toured 
and  recorded  with  the  Guarneri  Quartet,  jazz  great  Chick  Corea,  and  the  Chamber  Music 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  of  which  she  has  been  an  Artist  Member.  Born  in  Utica,  New  York, 
cellist  Peter  Wiley  began  studying  the  cello  when  he  was  seven,  later  continuing  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  as  a  student  of  David  Soyer.  Principal  cellist  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  for  eight 
years,  he  resigned  that  position  in  1983  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  soloist  and  chamber  musician. 
Long  associated  with  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  and  a  guest  artist  at  the  world's  leading 
chamber  music  festivals,  he  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe, 
Russia,  and  the  Far  East.  He  received  an  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant  in  1985  and  currently 
serves  on  the  faculty  of  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music. 


Joel  Krosnick 

One  of  his  generation's  foremost  cellists,  Joel  Krosnick  was  a  student  of 
Glaus  Adam,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet.  Mr. 
Krosnick  is  active  as  both  a  performer  and  educator.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Juilliard  Quartet  he  toured  with  the  University  of  Iowa  String 
Quartet  and  the  New  York  Chamber  Soloists.  He  performs  frequently 
as  soloist  with  orchestra  and  appears  regularly  in  recital,  programming 
classical,  romantic,  and  contemporary  cello  works;  his  recital  appear- 
ances have  taken  him  throughout  the  country.  He  has  been  featured  at 
many  of  America's  finest  festivals,  such  as  Tanglewood,  Marlboro, 
Aspen,  and  Flagstaff.  He  has  given  master  classes  at  the  Piatigorsky 
Seminar  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  at  the  San  Francisco  Conservatory,  and  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  is  currently  on  the  faculty  and  holds  the  Frederick  W. 
Richmond  Foundation  Chair.  His  performances  with  orchestra  have  included  numerous  world 
premieres,  among  them  Donald  Martino's  Cello  Concerto  and  Ralph  Shapey's  Double  Con- 
certo for  Violin  and  Cello,  and  he  has  been  instrumental  in  the  commissioning  of  new  works 
for  his  instrument.  Born  and  raised  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Mr.  Krosnick  received  his 
musical  training  from  William  d'Amato,  Luigi  Silva,  Jens  Nygaard,  and  Glaus  Adam.  He  has 
served  on  the  faculties  of  the  universities  of  Iowa  and  Massachusetts  and  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  the  Arts,  and  he  has  recorded  for  the  CBS,  CRI,  Nonesuch,  and  Orion  labels.  Apart 
from  music,  Mr.  Krosnick's  interests  include  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  English 
literature,  his  secondary  major  at  Columbia  University. 
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Gilbert  Kalish 
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Pianist  Gilbert  Kalish  has  been  internationally  acclaimed  for  his  per- 
formance of  piano  literature  spanning  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present,  including  many  new  works  commissioned  by  and  for  him.  His 
concert  appearances  and  recordings  have  established  him  as  a  major 
voice  in  American  music.  Mr.  Kalish  has  been  pianist  with  the  Contem- 
porary Chamber  Ensemble  since  its  inception  in  1960;  he  has  also 
j^^^    performed  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  and 
^^^B  Y^'^XbtS^^^I    the  Juilliard,  Concord,  Emerson,  Tokyo,  and  Vermeer  string  quartets. 
^^^1  ^^^K^^^H    His  artistic  collaboration  with  the  late  mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani 
HI^V    ^^^i^^^H    began  as  early  as  1960,  when  both  singer  and  pianist  were  at  the 
threshold  of  their  respective  careers;  he  has  also  fostered  noteworthy  collaborations  with  cellist 
Joel  Krosnick  and  violinist  Paul  Zukofsky.  Mr.  Kalish's  discography  numbers  nearly  one 
hundred  albums,  including  music  for  solo  piano,  songs,  Lieder,  and  diverse  chambeV  works.  In 
August  1985  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center; 
himself  a  student  there  for  three  summers  in  the  early  1950s,  he  has  taught  there  since  1968 
and  became  Head  of  Chamber  Music  and  Keyboard  Activities  in  1982.  Active  as  a  panelist  and 
juror  for  various  American  music  competitions,  Mr.  Kalish  is  also  Professor  of  Piano  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Performance  Faculty  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  He  often 
gives  master  classes  in  conjunction  with  university  concert  series.  For  his  work  as  pianist  and 
educator  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  by  Swarthmore  College  in  1986.  In  addition  to 
his  many  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  Boston,  at  Tanglewood, 
and  on  tour,  he  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
occasions. 


Yuri  Temirkanov 

Born  in  Nalchik  in  the  Caucasus  in  1938,  Yuri  Temirkanov  studied 
violin  at  a  local  music  school,  entered  the  Leningrad  Conservatory 
School  for  Talented  Children,  and  proceeded  to  the  Leningrad  Conser- 
vatory, graduating  in  1962  as  a  violinist  and  in  1965  as  a  conductor.  He 
then  began  conducting  at  the  Leningrad  Opera  and  in  1968  partici- 
pated in  the  second  National  Conductors  Competition,  which  he  won, 
bringing  him  the  opportunity  to  conduct  all  of  the  major  Soviet  orches- 
^      -^^^Ti^^^^m    ^^'"^^^  ^^^  following  year  he  became  music  director  of  the  Leningrad 
W':if^  ^K^lP^^^^I    Symphony,  touring  with  them  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Japan. 
Ik  J#'^-  ^^^^M    He  left  the  Leningrad  Symphony  in  1977,  when  he  was  appointed 

artistic  director  and  chief  conductor  of  the  Kirov  Opera  in  Leningrad.  In  April  1988  Mr.  Temir- 
kanov succeeded  Yevgeny  Mravinsky  as  music  director  of  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  (now 
the  St.  Petersburg  Philharmonic).  After  eleven  years  as  principal  conductor  of  the  Royal  Phil- 
harmonic he  was  appointed  that  orchestra's  principal  conductor  beginning  with  the  1992-93 
season.  Mr.  Temirkanov  is  invited  regularly  to  conduct  major  orchestras  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  including  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Orchestre  National  de  France,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra  of  Rome,  and  the  RSO  Berlin.  In  November  1991  he  and  the 
St.  Petersburg  Philharmonic  completed  a  tour  of  Europe  that  included  concerts  in  Amsterdam, 
London,  Paris,  and  Munich.  His  1992-93  season  has  included  a  Tchaikovsky  cycle  with  the 
St.  Petersburg  Philharmonic  in  six  countries,  including  Japan,  and  brings  return  visits  to  major 
European  festivals,  including  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  Edinburgh,  and  the  BBC  Proms.  Future 
seasons  will  bring  tours  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  to  the  United  States  and  Germany.  In 
1988  Mr.  Temirkanov  began  a  long-term  relationship  with  BMG/RCA,  recording  the  major 
orchestral  works  of  Tchaikovsky,  Stravinsky,  Prokofiev,  and  Mussorgsky.  In  December  1990  he 
celebrated  the  150th  anniversary  of  Tchaikovsky's  birth  with  an  internationally  televised  gala 
concert  from  Leningrad  with  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  Itzhak  Perlman,  and  Jessye  Nor- 
man. Mr.  Temirkanov  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  November  1987,  ap- 
peared at  Tanglewood  in  1988  and  1989,  and  led  the  orchestra  most  recently  in  March  1992, 
at  Symphony  Hall. 
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John  Browning 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  John  Browning  has  maintained  the  heri- 
tage of  the  great  Romantic  pianist.  His  career  was  launched  in  the 
mid-1950s:  in  three  consecutive  years  he  won  the  Steinway  Centennial 
Award,  the  Leventritt  Competition,  and  second  prize  in  the  Queen 
Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Competition.  He  made  his  profes- 
sional debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1956  and  by  1960  was 
a  familiar  face  on  the  international  concert  circuit.  Mr.  Browning  has 
made  more  than  twenty  European  concert  tours,  four  tours  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  concertized  also  in  Japan,  South  America,  and 
Africa.  In  the  United  States  he  appears  regularly  with  the  Boston 
Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  New  York 
Philharmonic,  St.  Louis  Symphony,  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  and  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
among  others.  In  1962  he  was  soloist  as  part  of  the  inaugural  celebration  of  Lincoln  Center,  in 
the  world  premiere,  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony,  of  Samuel  Barber's 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Piano  Concerto,  which  was  written  especially  for  him.  He  subsequently 
performed  the  work  more  than  500  times  and  recorded  it  with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra.  His  new  recording  of  the  Barber  Concerto,  with  l^onard  Slatkin  and  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony,  was  released  in  1991  by  BMG  Classics,  earning  Mr.  Browning  his  first  Grammy 
Award,  for  "Best  Instrumental  Soloist  with  Orchestra,"  and  also  receiving  a  Grammy  nomina- 
tion as  "Best  Classical  Album."  Mr.  Browning  is  now  recording  the  complete  Barber  songs  with 
baritone  Thomas  Hampson  and  soprano  Cheryl  Studer  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Recent 
additions  to  his  discography  include  three  CDs  on  Delos:  one  all-Mussorgsky,  one  all-Liszt, 
and  one  all-RachmaninolT.  He  has  also  recorded  for  (]BS  Masterworks,  RCA,  (Capitol,  and 
Phoenix.  Mr.  Browning's  1992-93  season  has  included  appearances  with  the  orchestras  of 
Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  St.  Ix)uis,  Houston,  and  Atlanta,  recitals  in  California,  Indiana,  and 
Oregon,  and  a  performance  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center  broadcast  on 
the  PBS  series  "Live  from  Lincoln  Center."  His  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  were  in 
September  1962,  when  he  premiered  the  Barber  Piano  Cx)ncerto.  Mr.  Browning  recorded  the 
Prokofiev  piano  concertos  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  for  RCA  in  the 
1960s  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently  atTanglewood  last  summer. 


Peter  Serkin 

American  pianist  Peter  Serkin  has  won  equal  respect  for  his  perform- 
ances with  orchestra,  as  recitalist,  as  chamber  music  collaborator,  and 
as  recording  artist.  His  grandfather  was  the  violinist  and  composer 
Adolf  Busch.  In  1958  he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where 
.  he  studied  with  l^e  Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and  Rudolf  Serkin, 

fX^Bj^ij      flM    h*^  father  Since  then,  he  has  also  studied  with  Ernst  Oster,  Marcel 
^HT^  .^^H    Moyse,  and  Karl  Ulrich  Schnabel.  In  1959,  at  twelve,  Mr.  Serkin  made 
his  debut  at  the  Marlboro  Summer  Music  Festival,  followed  by  his  New 
York  debut  that  fall;  he  has  since  appeared  with  the  world's  major 
symphony  orchestras.  Highlights  of  his  1992-93  season  have  included 
performances  of  Alexander  Goehr's  Piano  Concerto  in  Los  Angeles,  Max  Reger's  F  minor 
concerto  in  Houston  and  Seattle,  concertos  of  Bach  and  Stravinsky  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  and  Toronto,  a  recital  tour  with  violinist  Pamela  Frank,  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formances in  December  with  Ms.  Frank  of  Berg's  Chamber  Concerto  for  piano,  violin,  and 
thirteen  wind  instruments,  the  world  premiere  performance  with  the  Guarneri  Quartet  of  a 
new  quintet  by  Hans  Werner  Henze,  solo  Bach  recitals,  and  concerts  in  Aldeburgh  with  British 
composer/conductor  Oliver  Knussen.  Mr.  Serkin  maintains  a  longstanding  and  absorbing 
interest  in  contemporary  music;  his  1989-90  season  was  notable  for  his  unprecedented  eigh- 
teen-city  recital  tour  of  "The  Serkin  Commissions,"  featuring  eleven  new  works  commissioned 
from  ten  of  the  world's  most  eminent  composers.  He  has  also  performed  the  world  premieres 
of  numerous  other  works,  including  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto,  a  Boston  Symphony 
centennial  commission  which  he  recorded  with  the  orchestra.  A  forthcoming  album  features 
music  of  Oliver  Knussen,  including  the  Variations,  Opus  22,  written  for  Mr.  Serkin.  Mr  Ser- 
kin's  recording  for  RCA  of  the  six  concertos  Mozart  composed  in  1784  received  the  Deutsche 
Schallplattenpreis  and  a  Grammy  nomination.  Recent  additions  to  his  Pro  Arte  discography 
include  the  two  Brahms  concertos,  Beethoven's  last  three  sonatas  and  Diabelli  Variations,  and 
Schubert  dances.  He  may  also  be  heard  on  New  World,  Erato,  RCA  Red  Seal,  and  Sony  Classics/ 
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CBS  Masterworks.  Mr.  Serkin  was  the  first  pianist  to  be  awarded  the  Premio  Internazionale 
Musicale  Chigiana,  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  artistic  achievement.  He  is  on  the  faculties 
of  thejuilliard  School,  Mannes  College  of  Music,  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  and,  since 
1985,  the  Tangle  wood  Music  Center.  He  has  performed  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
since  his  first  appearance  atTanglewood  in  1970. 

Robert  Spano 

Appointed  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
beginning  with  the  1990-91  season,  Robert  Spano  is  also  music  director 
of  the  Opera  Theater  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  a  position  he  as- 
sumed in  1989.  From  1985  to  1989  he  was  director  of  orchestras  and 
conductor  of  opera  at  Bowling  Green  University  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Spano  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he  studied  conducting 
with  Robert  Baustian,  as  well  as  violin,  piano,  and  composition,  and 
was  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards,  including  the  Louis  Sudler 
Prize  in  the  Arts  and  the  Rudolf  Serkin  Award.  He  continued  his  con- 
ducting studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  Max  Rudolf.  He 
has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  Ohio  Light  Opera,  the  Omaha 
Symphony,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Music  Festival.  Mr.  Spano  first  conducted  subscription 
concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February  1991;  he  made  his  first  Tanglewood 
appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  July  1992.  In  November  1991  he  made  his  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra debut,  substituting  at  short  notice  for  the  ailing  Klaus  Tennstedt.  Later  the  same  season 
he  made  debut  appearances  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Columbus  Symphony,  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis.  Recent  engagements  have 
included  appearances  with  the  Utah  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Sydney 
Symphony  in  Australia,  and  performances  of  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict  with  Boston  Lyric 
Opera  last  February. 

Itzhak  Perlman 

Iizhak  Perlman's  unique  combination  of  talent,  charm,  and  humanity 
is  recognized  by  audiences  throughout  the  world,  as  is  the  irrepressible 
jov  of  music-making  that  he  communicates.  President  Reagan  recog- 
nized these  qualities  when  he  honored  Mr.  Perlman  with  a  "Medal  of 
Liberty"  in  1986.  Born  in  Israel  in  1945,  Mr.  Perlman  completed  his 
initial  training  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Tel  Aviv;  an  appearance  on 
I  lie  "Ed  Sullivan  Show"  in  1958  brought  him  to  international  attention. 
Following  studies  at  thejuilliard  School  with  Ivan  Galamian  and 
Dorothy  DeLay,  Mr.  Perlman  won  the  Levintritt  Competition  in  1964; 
since  then  he  has  appeared  with  every  major  orchestra,  and  in  recitals 
and  festivals  throughout  the  world.  In  April  and  May  1990  Mr.  Perlman  joined  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  for  its  first  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union;  in  December  1990  he  returned  to  Leningrad 
for  a  gala  performance  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of  Tchaikovsky's  birth.  Mr.  Perlman's 
recordings — on  EMI/Angel,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
London/Decca,  and  RCA/BMG  Classics — regularly  appear  on  the  best-seller  charts  and  have 
won  numerous  Grammys.  His  vast  repertoire  encompasses  all  the  standard  violin  literature  as 
well  as  music  by  contemporary  composers,  whose  efforts  he  has  championed.  Among  his  latest 
releases  is  a  four-disc  retrospective  entitled  "The  Art  of  Itzhak  Perlman,"  on  EMI  Classics, 
containing  a  wide  variety  of  the  violinist's  favorite  pieces,  which  he  recorded  for  EMI  over  the 
past  twenty  years.  Other  recent  releases  include  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto  with  Daniel 
Barenboim  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic;  concertos  by  Castelnuovo-Tedesco  and  Ben-Haim 
with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic;  a  "live"  recording  of  Beethoven's  string  trios 
with  Pinchas  Zukerman  and  Lynn  Harrell — all  on  EMI/Angel — and,  on  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon, a  disc  of  Bach  arias  with  Kathleen  Batde.  Numerous  publications  and  institudons 
have  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Perlman  as  both  artist  and  humanitarian;  he  has  entertained  and 
enlightened  millions  of  viewers  with  his  appearances  on  television;  and  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  handicapped  and  disabled  is  an  integral  part  of  his  life.  The  recent  PBS  documen- 
tary of  his  historic  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  endded  "Perlman  in 
Russia"  and  available  on  EMI/Angel  video,  was  honored  with  an  Emmy  Award  as  "Best  Music 
Documentary."  Mr.  Perlman  has  performed  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
since  1978,  including  annual  appearances  atTanglewood  since  1984. 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition;  many  are  offered  free  room  and  board.  Their  residency  at 
Tanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  annual  and  endowed  Fellowships  and  Scholarships.  The  TMC 
faculty  includes  many  of  the  worlds  finest  musical  artists,  some  of  them  teaching  through  the  generosity  of 
donors  who  have  endowed  Faculty  Chairs.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
endowment  support  of  the  contributors  represented  below. 


Endowed  Faculty  Positions 

Berkshire  Chair 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Richard  Burgin  Chair 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Fo,undation  Chair,  Chairman  of  the 

Faculty 
Renee  Longy  Chair,  a  gift  of  Jane  and  John  Goodwin 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Chair,  endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman 

Hoffman  for  Keyboard  Faculty 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Sana  H.  Sabbagh  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Surdna  Foundation  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Endowed  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

BayBanks  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Andre  M.  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Memorial  Fellowship 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 

Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 


Mr  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 

Dr  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 

Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in  honor  of 

Eleanor  Panasevich 
Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
The  Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  F  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 

Endowed  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship/Brookline  Youth 

Concerts  Awards  Committee  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Memorial  Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon  Fellowship 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
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Bemice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  and  IBM  Matching  Grant  Fellowship 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Sherman  Walt  Fellowship 

Max  Wmder  Memorial  Fellowship 

Endowed  Seminar  Scholarships 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Eugene  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 

Wlliam  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 

Richard  F  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Scholarship 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers  Scholarship 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 


Endowed  Funds  Supporting  the 

Teaching  and  Performance  Programs 

Gino  B.  Cioffi  Memorial  Prize  Fund 

Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artist  Fund 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fund 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  A.  Erlich  Fund 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fund 

The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  Fund 

Greve  Foundation — John  J.  Tommaney  Fund 

Mickey  L.  Hooten  Prize  Fund 

Grace  B.  Jackson  Prize  Fund 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissioning  Fund 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fund 

The  Louis  Krasner  Fund 

William  Kroll  Fund 

Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Family  Fund 

Northern  California  Audition  Fund 

Jane  and  Peter  van  S.  Rice  Fund 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fund 

Anonymous  (2) 


Tanglew(®d 

Music 

Center 
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Seats  at  'lui^ewood 
are  Touis  |or  flie  Giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  perma- 
nent place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 
A  gift  of  $2,500  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you 
wish  to  honor  or  memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and 
affixed  to  the  seat  you  have  chosen. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  you  will 
help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will  be 
filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  endowed  seat  will  also  give  you 
a  rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  further  information  about  Tanglewood's  Endowed  Seat 
Program  or  other  endowment  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  the 
Friends  Office;  Tanglewood;  Lenox,  MA  01240;  (413)  637-1600;  or 
the  Development  Office;  Symphony  Hall;  Boston,  MA  02115; 
(617)  638-9273. 
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BOSTON 


POPSATTANGLEWOOD 


BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 


JOHN  WILLIAMS,  CONDUCTOR 


1  08th  SEASON 


For  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Synnphony  Orchestra  Pension  Fund 
Tuesday  evening,  July  20,  1 993,  at  8:30 


John  Williams 


In  January  1980,  John  Williams  was  named  nineteenth  con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in 
1885.  He  will  retire  as  Boston  Pops  Conductor  following  the 
1993  season.  Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  New  York  and  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  with  his  family  in  1948.  There  he  attended  UCLA 
and  studied  composition  privately  with  Mario  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco.  After  servdce  in  the  Air  Force,  Mr.  Williams  returned 
to  New  York  to  attend  the  Juilliaixl  School,  where  he  studied 
piano  with  Madame  Rosina  Lhevinne.  While  in  New  York,  he 
also  worked  as  a  jazz  pianist,  both  in  clubs  and  on  recordings. 
Again  Mr.  Williams  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  began  his 
career  in  the  film  studios,  working  with  such  composers  as 
Bernard  Herrmann,  Alfred  Newman,  and  Franz  Waxman.  He  went  on  to  urite  music  for 
many  television  programs  in  the  1960s,  winning  two  Emmy  awards  for  his  work. 

John  Williams  has  composed  the  music  and  seived  as  music  director  for  more  than 
seventy  films.  He  has  received  thirty  Academy  Award  nominations  and  has  been  award- 
ed four  Oscars  and  fifteen  Grammies,  as  well  as  several  gold  and  platinum  records.  His 
most  recent  Oscar  was  for  Best  Original  Score  for  a  Motion  Picture,  for  E.T.  He  recently 
completed  the  music  for  Steven  Spielberg's  film  Jurassic  Park  and  is  working  on  the 
score  to  another  new  Spielberg  film,  Schindler's  List. 

In  addition  to  his  film  music,  Mr.  Williams  has  written  many  concert  pieces,  including 
tAA'o  symphonies,  and  a  flute  concerto  and  violin  concerto  recorded  by  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Recent  works  include  music  foi-  the  1992  Summer  Olympics  and  a 
bassoon  concerto,  commissioned  for  New  York  Philharmonic  principal  bassoonist  Judy 
LeClair. 

The  soundtrack  album  to  Star  Wars  has  sold  more  than  four  million  copies,  more  than 
any  non-pop  album  in  recording  history.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  John  Williams 
may  be  heard  on  Sony  Classical  and  Philips  Recorcls.  I  heir  recent  albums  include  a 
collection  of  favorite  marches,  entitled  /  Love  a  Parade,  an  album  of  John  Williams'  music 
for  the  films  of  Steven  Spielberg  entitled  The  Spielberg/Williams  Collaboration,  The  Green 
Album,  and  a  new  Christmas  album  entitled  Joy  to  the  lA/or/d.  Their  newest  album  for 
Sony,  entitled  Unforgettable,  has  just  been  released. 

Mr.  Williams  has  led  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  on  United  States  tours  in 
1985,  1989,  and  1992,  and  on  a  tour  of  Japan  in  November  1987.  He  led  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  in  June  1990,  and  returned  there  vvdth  that  ensemble 
in  June. 


Wendy  White 

Chicago-born  mezzo-soprano  Wendy  White  has  established 
herself  on  the  concert  and  operatic  stages  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  She  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  the 
1989-90  season  in  a  new  Zeflfirelli  production  of  La  traviata 
conducted  by  Carlos  Kleiber.  In  the  spring  of  1991  she  partici- 
pated in  new  recordings  under  James  Levine  of  Parsifal  and 
La  traviata  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Luisa  Miller  for 
Sony  Classical.  The  past  season  has  included  Met  appear- 
ances in  Madama  Butterfly,  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann,  Eugene 
Onegin,  Die  Meistersinger,  Cavalleria  rusticana,  and  Das  Rhein- 
gold.  In  August  1987  she  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at 
Tanglewood,  performing  Leonard  Bernstein's  Jeremiah  S\Tn- 
phony  under  the  composer's  baton.  It  was  Mr.  Bernstein  who  chose  her  in  1988  to  per- 
form the  leading  role  of  Dinah  in  the  Vienna  State  Opera's  new  production  of  Bernstein's 
A  QjLiiet  Place,  which  was  subsequently  recorded  by  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,  CONDUCTOR 

Tuesday  evening,  July  20, 1993,  at  Tanglewood 


AN  EVENING  OF  UNFORGETTABLE  LOVE  SONGS 


Sound  the  Bells! 


Williams 


Written  to  celebrate  with  the  Japanese  people  the  wedding  of 
Crown  Prince  Naruhito  and  Crown  Princess  Masako  Owada 


Carousel  Waltz 

Love  Theme  from  Laura 

Selections  from  Porgy  and  Bess 

Prelude — Summertime — I  Got  Plenty  of  Nuttin' — 
Bess,  You  Is  My  Woman — I  Can't  Sit  Down — It  Ain't 
Necessarily  So — I  Loves  You,  Porgy — There's  a  Boat  Dat's 
Leaving  Soon  foi-  New  York — Oh  Lawd,  I'm  on  m3/ Way 

INTERMISSION 

Love  Is  Sweeping  the  Countiy,  from  Of  Thee  I  Sing 

(ireat  Love  Songs  of  Hoagy  Camiichael 

Skylark — Georgia  on  My  Mind — Lazy  River — 
The  Nearness  of  You — My  Resistance  is  Low — 
Staixlust 


Rodgers 

Raksin 

Gershwdn-Courage 


Gershwin-Ramin 
aiT.  Ramin 


All  the  Things  You  Are,  from  Very  Warm  for  May 
My  Man's  (ione  Now,  from  Porgv  and  Bess 
Somewhere,  from  West  Side  Story 
WENDY  WHITE,  mezzo-soprano 

Love  Is  a  Many-Splendored  Thing 

Beautiful  Maria  of  My  Soul,  from  The  Mambo  Kings 

Lover,  from  Love  Me  Tbnight 


Kem/Hammerstein-Hyman 

Gershwin/Heyward 

Beinstein/Sondheim 


Fain-Morley 

Kraft-Morley 

Rodgers-Morley 


Established  in  1903,  the  Boston  Symphony  Pension  Institution  is  the  oldest  among  the  American 
symphony  oix^hestras.  During  the  past  few  years  the  Pension  Institution  has  paid  nearly  $1 
million  annually  to  nearK'  one  hundi'ed  pensioners  or  their  widows.  Pension  Institution  income 
is  derived  fmm  Pension  Fund  concerts,  fixjm  Open  Rehearsals  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood,  and  fixjm  radio  bixjadcasts  thix)ugh  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  Contribu- 
tions are  also  made  each  year  fixjm  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  Representatives  of  the 
playei^  and  the  corporation  are  members  of  the  Pension  Institution's  Board  of  Directors. 


The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  John  Williams  may  be  heard  on  Sony  Classical  and  Philips  Records. 

Baldwin  Piano 

The  Boston  Pops  \e\v  Music  Program  is  principally  funded  by  a  generous  gift  from  the 
Chiles  Foundation  of  Portland,  Oregon. 


O      S     T     O     N 


THE  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  WILLIAMS 
Conductor 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 

Associate  Conductor 

Laureate 

RONALD  FELDMAN 
Assistant  Conductor 


First  Violins 

laniara  Sniirnova-vSajfar 

Lao  L  lieninrk  I'.hnir 

Victor  RomariLil 

Edwnrd and  Hrrthn  ('.  Hose  C.linir 

Bo  YoLi[i  Hwang 

Lucia  Lin 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Freely  Ostrovskv 

Leo  Panas(n'i('h 

Allred  Schneider 

Kayniond  Sird 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Amnon  Levy 
*Jei"ome  Rosen 
*Nan(\v  Brac^ken 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Janies  C^ooke 

Second  Violins 

Maiylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Hai'vey  Seigel 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*Si-Jing  Huang 


tJoseph  Conte 
tJoseph  Scheer 

Violas 

Robert  Barnes 

Joseph  Pietixjpaolo 

Michael  Zarctsky 
*Maik  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edwaixl  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 
tSusan  Culpo 
tEmily  Biuell 
tJean  Haig 

Cellos 

Maltha  Babcock 

Hrlrne  and  Norman  L.  (  nhni'is  Chuir 

Sato  Knudsen 

Jo(!l  MocrscJiel 

Robert  Ripley 

Luis  Le^guia 

Cai'ol  Procter 
*Ronald  Feldnian 
*Jerome  PattCMson 
*Jonathan  Milici 
*Owen  Young 

Basses 

Lawi-ence  Wolfe 

BelaVVurtzler 
*Robeit  Olson 
*Janies  (Orleans 
*Todd  S(U!l)er 
'John  Stoxall 
tHeniy  Pe\ ii!l)i  unc 

Flutes 

Fenwick  Smith 
ti:lin()il'ivhl(> 

Piccolo 

Geiahn  C^olicxjiie 

Oboes 

Keisuke  VVakao 
Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Thomas  Martin 
William  R.  Hudgins 

Bass  Clarinet 

tRobert  Annis 

Bassoons 

Richaixi  Ranti 
Roland  Small 


Contrabassoon 

(iitigg  Hentigar 

Horns 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenptuhl 
Richaixi  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

I  imothy  Morrison 

rhomas  Rolfs 

Peter  Chapman 
tBiuce  Hall 
1 1  homas  Smith 

Trombones 

X'orman  Bolter 
tDouglas  Wright 
tDairxMi  Acosta 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

limpani 

Timothy  Genis 

Percussion 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Fpstein 
J.  VMlliam  Hudgins 
Fi'ed  Buda 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Piano 

Bob  Winter 

Rhj'thm  Section 

Frtxl  Buda-drums 
Bob  Winter -piano 

Librarians 

Marshall  Buriingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Personnel  Managers 

L\ain  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 


*Participating  in  a  system  of 
rotated  seating 
tSubstituting,  Tanglewood  1993 
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.^  7oo/i  of  Excellence 

In  every  discipline, 

outstanding  performance  springs 

from  the  combination  of  skill, 

vision  and  commitment. 

As  a  technology  leader, 

GE  Plastics  is  dedicated 
to  the  development 

of  advanced  materials: 
engineering  thermoplastics, 
silicones,  superabrasives  and 

circuit  board  substrates. 
Like  the  lively  arts  that  thrive 
in  this  inspiring  environment, 

we  enrich  life's  quality 
through  creative  excellence. 


GE  Plastics 
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PRIME  TIME 


A  time  comes  in  life  when  the  rules  of  the 
game  change.  Success  by  itself  is  no  longer 
enough;  you  want  to  enhance  its  value  for 
yourself  .  .  .  and  those  you  cherish.  It's  a  prime 
time— if  you  can  adapt. 

Perhaps  you've  noticed  an  increasing  need  to 
make  iniformed  judgments  in  areas  foreign  to 
your  background.  Your  decisions  are  now 
affected  by  broad-reaching  implications 
concerning  ownership  interests,  taxes,  your 
estate,  and  family  considerations. 

We  understand  the  rules  of  this  new  game, 
and  our  years  of  experience  have  helped  many 
successful  people  make  the  transition. 

For  more  information,  write: 


Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

700  South  Street 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts  01201 


Berkshire 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI     OZAWA,     MUSIC     DIRECTOR 


1993-94    SEASON    AT    CARNEGIE    HALL 

CHOOSE  3  CONCERTS  ON  WEDNESDAYS  OR  THURSDAYS  AT  8PM. 

Wednesday,  October  13 
Thursday,  October  14 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
Krysrian  Zimerman,  piano 
BARTOK  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  4 

Wednesday,  February  16 
Thlhsday,  February  1 7 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

Jessye  Norman,  soprano 

I  L\YT3N  Symphony  No.  44,  'Trauer' 

BRI'ITEN 'Phaedra' 

DF.BUSSY  'Prelude  a  Tapres-midi  d'un  faune' 

BERLIOZ  'La  Mort  de  C:ieopatre' 

Wednt^day,  April  1 3 
Thltisday,  April  14 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
Peter  Serkin,  piano 
REGER  Piano  Concerto 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  5 

Subscribe  Now  for  the  1993-94  Season 

A  Boston  Symphony  subscription  at  Carnegie  Hall  entitles  you  to: 

•  the  best  available  seats  in  Carnegie  Hall,  with  the  same  seat 
reserved  for  you  for  all  performances  in  your  series 

•  savings  over  individual  concert  ticket  prices 

•  guaranteed  renewal  privileges  for  the  next  season  in  the  same 
seat  location,  or  priority  for  location  or  series  changes 

•  special  mailings,  including  Tanglewood  program  and  ticket 
information,  the  BSO's  newsletter,  and  invitations  to  special 
BSO  events 

TICKET  PRICES  FOR  THREE-CONCERT  SERIES 

First  Tier  Boxes:-S+W;  Parquet:  UAQ;  Second  Tier  Boxes:  $103; 

Dress  Circle:  $88;  Front  Balcony:  $68;  Rear  Balcony:  $46 

Call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575  or 
1-800-333-BSOC  (2762),  Monday-Friday,  9am-5pm,  and  order  your 
subscription  using  American  Express,  VISA,  or  MasterCard. 

All  programs  and  artists  subject  to  change 


TANGLEWOOD 


The  Tanglewood  Festival 

In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized 
a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful 
that  the  promoters  incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the 
experiment  during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  C>ommittee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted, 
and  on  August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the 
Berk-shires  (at  Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow). 
1  he  series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  drawing  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  AspinwallTappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  thcTappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of  lawns  and 
meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevit/ky  and  the  orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  on  August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the 
first  Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened  the  1937  festival's  second  weekend,  rain  and 
thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether 
of  the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the 
downpour.  At  the  intei mission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's 
fountiers,  made  an  appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The 
appeal  was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining 
concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  plan- 
ning for  a  "music  pavilion." 

F.lic'l  S.iarinen.  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate 
design  that  weiii  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important, 
went  well  bevond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too 
expensive;  he  finall)  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their 
budget,  they  would  have  "just  a  shed,"  which  "any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the 
aid  of  an  architect.'"!  he  Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to 
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After  the  storm  of  August  12,  1937,  which  precipitated  afundraising  drive  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tanglewood  Shed 


make  further  simplifications  in  Saarinen's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building 
he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the  evening  of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first  concert  of 
that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  remains,  with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed 
with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  summer  since,  except  for  the 
war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concert- 
goers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  the  acoustical  consultant  Bolt 
Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero  Saarinen  and  Associates,  the  installation  of 
the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Orchestra  Canopy,  along  with  other  improve- 
ments, produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous  acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed,"  recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's  legendary  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its 
operations.  By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several 
small  studios  were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts, 
Prelude  concerts  and  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  appears  annually,  and  in  recent  years  a  weekend  of 
jazz  has  been  added  to  close  the  summer.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of 
music  but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard 
for  artistic  excellence  that  makes  the  festival  unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a  pleasant,  outdoor,  summer  concert  hall;  it  is  also 
the  site  of  one  of  the  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study  in  the  world. 
Here,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  has  been  maintained  by  the  Boston  Sym- 


Classical  Music  Cruise  On  The  Danube 


On  the  trail  of  the  great  masters^ 


M/S  Deltastar  September  1 7  -  27,  1993 


IM  njoy  ten  wonderful  days  and  nights  days 
of  music,  culture  and  fine  dining.  Cruise  the 
breathtaking  Danube  River  on  the  brand  new 
M/S  Deltastar.  Your  cruise  begins  in  fabled 
Vienna  and  includes  a  tour  of  this  historic  city 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Haydn,  Liszt, 
Mozart  and  Strauss.  Then  you  will  sightsee 
for  three  more  days  while  you  reside  at  the 
Hotel  Dorint  in  the  chamiing  city  of  Salzburg, 
birthplace  of  tfie  immortal  Mozart.  Other  cruise 
highlights  include  a  concert  in  classical  costume 
at  the  Palais  Auersperg  in  Vienna,  a  tour  of 
the  Baroque  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Melk, 
home  to  one  of  Europe's  greatest  libraries,  an 
optional  tour  of  The  Beauties  of  Wachau 


with  a  visit  to  Goettweig  Abbey  and  the  wine 
village  of  Weissenkirchen.  Youll  cruise  by 
breathtaking  scenery,  countless  castles,  the 
fortress  of  Visegrad  and  the  artists  village  of 
Szentendre.  You'll  visit  Budpapest  where 
tickets  will  be  available  for  the  State  Opera 
House  or  Eerkel  Theatre.  You  will  enjoy  a 
cocktail  party  and  symphonic  recital  in 
Bratislava,  a  Captain's  Gala  Evening  on 
board  ship,  and  a  special  Mozart  concert  at  the 
incomparable  Mirabell  Palace  in  Salzburg. 
You  are  invited  to  please  make  your 
reservations  promptly  as  this  ship  has  been 
designed  for  grace,  style  and  intimacy  and  is 
thus  limited  to  just  80  cabins. 


Cruise  Tour  Price  $2,635  (Main  Deck),  $2,770  (Upper  Deck),  $3,260  (Suite)  including  round  trip  air  from  US 

For  Reservations  and  Free  Brochure  call: 


Cnu«e  ioM,  be  bodied  through  Elegant  Cruises  81  Tours 

31  Ccnlral  Drive.  Port  Wa«hinglon.  NY  1 1050 


Elegant  Cruises  8i  Tours 
1-800-683-6767  Ext2io 


phony  Orchestra  ever  since  its  establishment  under  the  leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 
in  1940,  provides  a  wide  range  of  specialized  training  and  experience  for  young  musi- 
cians from  all  over  the  world.  Now  in  its  ninth  year  under  Artistic  Director  Leon 
Fleisher,  theTanglewood  Music  Center  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8,  1940,  with  speeches — Koussevitzky,  alluding 
to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is 
now  in  the  New  World" — and  music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall  Thompson's 
Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  which  was  written  for  the  ceremony  and  arrived  less 
than  an  hour  before  the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which  made  such  an  impression  that  it 
has  remained  the  traditional  opening  music  each  summer.  The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky 's 
pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary  faculty  in  composi- 
tion, operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  performance;  he  himself  taught 
the  most  gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has  always  been  not  on  sheer 
technique,  which  students  learn  with  their  regular  private  teachers,  but  on  making  music. 
Although  the  program  has  changed  in  some  respects  over  the  years,  the  emphasis  is  still 
on  ensemble  performance,  learning  chamber  music,  vocal  music,  and  the  orchestral 
literature  with  talented  fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching  of  a  master-musician- 
teacher.  Many  of  the  pieces  learned  this  way  are  performed  in  TMC  recitals;  each  sum- 
mer brings  exciting  performances  by  talented  young  professionals  beginning  a  love 
affair  with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

TheTanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  performs  weekly  in  concerts  covering  the 
entire  repertory  under  the  direction  of  student  conductors  as  well  as  members  of  the 
TMC  faculty  and  guest  conductors  present  at  Tanglewood  to  lead  BSO  concerts.  The 
quality  of  the  TMC  Orchestra,  assembled  for  just  eight  weeks  each  summer,  regularly 
astonishes  visitors.  It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  distinguished  musicians  who 
have  been  part  of  this  annual  corps  of  young  people  on  the  verge  of  professional  careers 
as  instrumentalists,  singers,  conductors,  and  composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  20% 
of  the  members  of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country  hive  been  students  at  theTangle- 
wood Music  Center,  with  that  figure  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  programs  at  theTanglewood  Music  Center,  each  with 
appropriate  subdivisions.  The  Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demanding  schedule  of 
study  and  performance  for  students  who  have  completed  most  of  their  training  in  music 
and  who  are  awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their  expenses.  It  includes  courses  of 
study  for  instrumentalists,  singers,  and  composers.  Other  courses  of  instruction  include 
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A  1939  banner  advertising  that  summer's  Boston  Symphony  Tanglewood  Festival 


Since  1773 


Ofd^ing  by  OoogUy  McC'efo* 
People  by  No/m^n  Htxkw^tl 


A  great  place  to  spend  an  overnight  or  enjoy  a  meal.  Open  every  day 
for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner.  And . . .  right  on  the  Main  Street  in 
the  village  of  Stockbridge  (Route  7).  The  Red  Lion  Inn  has  welcomed 
the  wayfarer  with  its  friendly,  old-fashioned  charm  and  country 
lodging  since  1773. 

Please  phone  for  reservations  (413)  298-5545. 


c^IheRedLiqnInn 

Since  1773.  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 


Countg^  Curtains. 


At  the  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge 
413-298-5565 


Curtain  Charm  .  .  .  curtains  in 
cotton  muslin  or  care-free  permanent 
press,  some  with  ruffles,  others  with 
fringe  or  lace  trim.  Tab  and  tailored, 
lined  and  insulated  curtains,  pinch 
pleats,  balloon  curtains,  bedding, 
pillows,  country  folkart,  wooden  rods 
and  much  more! 


Pick  up  a 

free  color  catalog. 


Open  Everyday 

A  New  England  Tradition  for  over  30  years. 


the  Conducting  Class,  from  which  members  are  selected  for  public  performance,  and 
the  Phyllis  C>urtin  Seminar  for  Singers.  In  1966,  educational  programs  atTanglewood 
were  extended  to  younger  students,  mostly  of  high-school  age,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf 
invited  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  to  become  involved  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  activities  in  the  Berkshires.  Today,  Boston  University,  through  its 
Tangiewood  Institute,  sponsors  programs  that  offer  individual  and  ensemble  instruc- 
tion to  talented  younger  musicians,  with  eleven  separate  programs  for  performers  and 
composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tangiewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of 
the  nation.  Tangiewood  and  the  Tangiewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a 
living  embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Tangiewood  Music  C>enter  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumen- 
talists, and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 


CLASSICAL  CD  DELETIONS  &  OVERRUNS 

Top  quality  LPs,  tapes,  CDs  and  books,  from  $2.00.  Over  8,000  Classical 
titles  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  prices. 

Just  3'/2  miles  East  of  Stockbridge  on  Rte.  102  (follow  map  below) 
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SuniiiKT  Kcljil  Hours  July  and  August,  Mod. -Sat.   I  1:30  AM  -  5:30  PM 

BERKSHIRE  RECORD  OUTLET 

Kte  102,  Ixie,  MA   •  (413)  243-4080      f'ax  rio.  (413)  243-4340 


TMC  Artistic  Director  Leon  Fleisher  works  with  the  Tangiewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
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Tanglewood  program  photo  credits:  Boston  Symphony  Archives,  Roger  Farrington, 
Lincoln  Russell,  Walter  H.  Scott,  Steve  J.  Sherman,  Christian  Steiner,  Whitestone  Photo 
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IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR 
PERFORMING  ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must 
leave  early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission. 

Please  refrain  from  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed. 

Please  note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  equipment  during  concerts 

and  rehearsals  atTanglewood  is  prohibited.  Please  note,  too,  that  as  of 

this  summer,  video  cameras  may  not  be  carried  into  the  Koussevitzky  Music 

Shed  during  concerts  or  rehearsals. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the 
noise  and  flash  may  disturb  other  listeners  as  well  as  the  performers. 

Pagers  and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 

PROGRAM  INFORMATION  forTanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the 
Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-1940.  For  weekly  program  information  on  all  Tanglewood 
concerts  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  events,  please  call  the  Tanglewood  Concert  Line  at 
(413)637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended 
through  intermission  on  BSO  concert  evenings);  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermission; 
and  Sunday  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal  check,  or 
major  credit  card.  To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card,  please  call  TICKET- 
MASTER  at  (617)  931-2000  in  Boston;  (413)  733-2500  in  western  Massachusetts;  (212)  307- 
7171  in  New  York  City;  or  1  -800-347-0808  in  other  areas.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  service 
charge  for  tickets  purchased  by  phone. 

LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and  specially 
priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  Regular  lawn  tickets 
for  the  Music  Shed  and  Theatre-Concert  Hall  are  not  valid  for  specially  priced  events. 

SPECIAL  LAWN  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  under  the 
age  of  twelve  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  BSO  concerts  FREE  OF  CHARGE, 
thanks  to  a  generous  grant  from  TDK,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  audio  and  video 
tapes.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent  or  guardian  for  each 
concert,  but  please  note  that  children  admitted  without  charge  must  sit  with  their  parent/ 
guardian  on  the  lawn,  and  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  must  be  seated  on  the  rear  half 
of  the  lawn.  Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  are  not  permitted  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  the  Theatre  during  concerts.  The  free  ticket  policy  does  not 
extend  to  Popular  Artists  concerts  or  to  groups  of  children.  Organized  children's  groups  (15 
or  more)  should  contact  Group  Sales  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  (617)  638-9345,  for  special 
rates. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each  Saturday  morning 
at  10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Tickets  are  $11  and  available  at  the 
Tanglewood  box  office. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN  WALK- 
WAYS are  located  in  the  areas  of  the  Main  Gate  and  the  West  Parking  Lot. 

PARKING  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  is  available;  please  ask  the  parking 
attendants. 

THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  Superintendent's  House  near  the  Main  Gate.  Visitors 
who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 


Memories  of  Tangle  wood... 
You  c^  take  them  with  you! 


Visit  our 

Tanglewood  Music  Store 

Wide  selection  of  classical  music 
Weekly  concert  selections 
BSO  and  guest  artists 

•  Connpact  discs 

•  Cassettes 

•  Sheet  nnusic,  instrumental  and  vocal 

•  Full  scores 

•  Books 

Glass  House  Gift  Shop 

Exciting  designs  and  colors 

•  Adult  and  children's  clothing 

•  Accessories 

•  Stationery,  posters,  books 

•  Giftware 

MasterCard/VISA/ American  Express 
LOCATED  AT  THE  MAIN  GATE,  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MA  01 240    (413)  637-1 600 

Monday  through  Friday:  10am  to  4pm 
Saturday:  9am  to  4pm 
Friday:  5:30pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Saturday:  6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Weeknight  Theatre  concerts:  7pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  10am  to  6pm  (Glass  House) 
noon  to  6pm  (Music  Store) 
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REST  ROOMS,  WATER  FOUNTAINS,  AND  PAY  PHONES,  INCLUDING  FACILITIES 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED,  may  be  located  on  the  map  opposite.  Please  note,  however,  that 
rest  rooms  located  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  are  closed  during  concerts. 

IN  CASE  OF  SEVERE  LIGHTNING,  visitors  toTanglewood  are  advised  to  take  the  usual 
precautions:  avoid  open  or  flooded  areas;  do  not  stand  underneath  a  tall  isolated  tree  or 
utility  pole;  and  avoid  contact  with  metal  equipment  or  wire  fences.  Lawn  patrons  are  advised 
that  your  automobile  will  provide  the  safest  possible  shelter  during  a  severe  lightning  storm. 
Readmission  passes  will  be  provided. 

THE  FIRST  AID  STATION  is  near  the  Main  Gate.  PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING  CALLS  are 
asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the  guide  at  the  Main  Gate  desk. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  next  to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service  and 
picnic  space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  available  to 
donors  through  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  in  the  Cafe  to  the  right  of  the  Main  Gate  as  you 
enter  and  at  other  locations  as  noted  on  the  map.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  sells  adult  and  children's  leisure  clothing, 
accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts.  Daytime  hours  are  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Evenings,  the 
Glass  House  is  open  from  5:30  p.m.  until  the  grounds  close  on  Friday,  from  6  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day, and  from  7  p.m.  on  Theatre  concert  nights.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE,  adjacent  to  the  Glass  House  and  operated  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  music  books,  recordings,  scores,  sheet  music,  and  musi- 
cal supplies.  Whenever  available,  records  and  cassettes  feature  the  repertory  and  artists 
heard  at  'Fanglcuood  concerts.  Except  on  Sunday,  when  it  is  open  from  noon  to  6  p.m.,  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Store's  hours  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Glass  House. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  are  funded 

in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  by  the  Massachusetts 
Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency.  •  Tanglewood  1993  is  supported  in  part  by  funds 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs. 


Hawthorne  Cottage  Tanglewood  Exhibit 

OpfX)site  Tanglewood's  Lion  Gate  on  West  Hawthorne  Street  stands  the  Hawthorne 
Cottage,  a  replica  of  the  original  house — the  "Red  Cottage" — where  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  lived  on  theTappan  family  estate  in  the  Berkshires  in  1850  and  1851. 
There  Hawthorne  wrote  part  oiThe  Home  of  the  Seven  Gables  and  two  children's 
books,  A  Wonder-book  for  Boys  and  Girls  and  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Rebuilt  by  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  the  Hawthorne  Cottage  now 
houses  a  collection  of  memorabilia  connected  with  Tanglewood's  history,  including 
a  series  of  photographs  of  the  estate  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  donated  by 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout  and  family,  descendants  of  theTappan  and  Brooks 
families,  the  donors  of  Tanglewood  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Also  on 
display  this  summer  is  a  special  exhibit  entided  "The  Woman  Who  Started  Tangle- 
wood." Drawn  from  materials  preserved  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Archives 
and  the  Stockbridge  Library,  the  exhibit  commemorates  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith, 
the  New  York  philanthropist  who  founded  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  in  1934  with 
conductor  Henry  Hadley.  Also  being  displayed  are  copies  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
novel  and  short  stories  written  in  the  Little  Red  House,  and  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  alumni  scrapbooks.  A  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers,  the  exhibit  is  open  to  the  public  throughout  the  summer,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  on  Sunday  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
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SWEATERS 
ETC 


Hand  Knit  Sweaters 

Direct  from  the  Desiy;ner  Prices 

Open  Daily 

Rt.  7,  Stockbridge 
Third  house  behind  Red  Lion  Inn 


FOUR  ACRES  MOTEL 


ROUTE  2 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MA  01267 

413/458-8158 


Just  Up  The  Road  From 

Tanglewood.  Close  to  the 

Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 

and  The  Clark  Art  Institute. 

Large  Attractive  Rooms. 

No  Minimum  Stay. 

Restaurant  Adjacent 

Your  Hosts: 
The  Wallace  Family 
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Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Occupancy  in  tfie  Spring;  1994. 


Exclusive  Agent 

DENNIS  G.  WELCH 

Real  Estate 

The  Curtis,  Lenox,  MA 

413-637-1709 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


A  boarding  high  school  for  the 
visual  &  performing  arts  student 

IDYLLWILD 

SCHOOL 

OF  « 

MUSIC 

AND..  V^" 

THE 

ARTS 


•  Grades  8-12  with  majors  in  theatre, 
music,  dance,  writing  &  visual  arts 

•  College-preparatory  curriculum 

•  Pre-professional  arts  training 

•  Located  in  the  beautiful  San  Jacinto  Mtns. 
near  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 

idyllwild  School  of  Music  &  the  Arts 

P.O.  Box  38T,  Idyllwild,  CA  92549 
(909)  659-2171  x223  •  Fax  (909)  659-2058 


Each  summer  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
offers  tuition-free 
Fellowships  to  150  of  the 
most  talented  young 
musicians  in  the  world. 
They  rely  on  your  support. 
Become  a  Fellowship 
Sponsor  this  summer. 


For  more  infor- 
mation please 
contact  Robin  J. 
Yorks  in  the 
Tanglewood 
Friends  Office  or 
caU  (413)  637-5275. 


TanglewQDd 

Music 

Center 


The  Berkshires  'There's  Something 
Special  About  Living  and  Learning  Here 
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North  Adams  State  College 

"Let's  provide  people  with  a  private 

liberal  arts  college  experience 

at  a  public  college  cost'' 

Thomas  Aceto 
President 

North  Adams,  Massachusetts  01247 
Admissions:  1-800-292-6632,  ext  0410 


Success  (sek-ses')  n 


At  WiLLISTON 

Northampton  the 

definition  is 
up  to  you. 

For  151  years  our 
students  have  been 
discovering  and 
meeting  their  own 
expectations — at 
school  and  beyond. 

1 99 1  winner  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of 
Education  Exemplary 
Schools  Award 

Please  call  us  at  4i^/^2j-i^20 

A  coeducational  independent  day  and 
boarding  school  for  grades  seven 
through  the  postgraduate  year. 

19  Pay  son  Avenue 
Easthampton  MA  oiozj 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

With  the  1993-94  season,  Seiji  Ozawa  will  celebrate 
his  twentieth  anniversary  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  became  the  BSO's 
thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as 
music  adviser.  Mr.  Ozawa's  many  tours  with  the 
orchestra  have  included  four  visits  to  Japan,  an  eight- 
city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  a 
seven-city  European  tour  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season,  and  the  orchestra's  first  trip  to  South 
America,  in  the  fall  of  1992.  His  previous  tours  with 
the  orchestra  have  included  an  historic  visit  to  China 
in  March  1979,  marking  the  first  visit  to  China  by 
an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations;  the  orchestra's 
first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial 
in  1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England.  In  December  1993  he  will  lead  the  orchestra  in  a  tour  of 
Europe  to  include  concerts  in  lx)ndon,  Paris,  Madrid,  Vienna,  Milan,  Munich,  and 
Prague. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  the  Or- 
chestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Recent 
appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Sal/burg,  and 
the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  He  has  also  conducted  the  Royal  Opera  at  (knent  Garden,  and 
made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992,  with  Ichaikovsky's  Eugene  One- 
gin.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  S)  mphonw  the  London  Philharmonic,  the 
Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  lx)ndon,  the  Saito 
Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among 
others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  (irammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato, 
Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sonv  Classical/CBS  MasterAvorks,  andTelarc 
labels.  In  September  1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsumoto, 
Japan,  in  memory  of  his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of  West- 
ern music  and  musical  technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  theToho  Gakuen  School 
of  Music  in  Tokyo. 


Experience  Glass  Art 

at  Fellerman  Glass  Works. ..the  one  stop 
to  make  in  the  Berkshires. 

VISITORS  ARE  INVITED  TO:  View  the  spectacu 
lar  craft  of  glass  blowing  •  Enjoy  browsing  in  the 
gallery  •  Look  over  our  international  selection  of  fun  &  affordabl 
glass  jewelry  •  Make  your  \isit^^to  the  Berkshires  an  exciting 


&  memorable  experience. 


Open  Tues.  —  Sun.,  10-5 
Tel:  413-229-8533 
So.  Main  St.,  Rte  7 

Sheffield  ma 


Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
gon,  France,  and  was  invited  toTanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  ajudge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on  Philips, 
a  nearly-complete  Mahler  symphony  cycle,  Richard  Strauss's  £/^^/ra  with  Hildegard 
Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  James 
McCrackcn,  andfatiana  Troyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  include 
Tchaikovsky's  Nutcracker;  violin  concertos  of  Bartok  and  Moret  with  Anne-Sophie  Mut- 
ter; Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stahnt  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus;  and  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman.  Other 
recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  for  piano 
left-hand  and  orchestra  by  Ravel,  Prokofiev,  and  Britten  with  Leon  Fleisher,  on  Sony 
Classical;  Tchaikovsky's  opera  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester,  and 
Vladimir  Allanlov,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  with  Rudolf 
Serkin,  on  Telarc;  and,  also  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote 
with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nulls 
d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  Hue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Victor  Romanul 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwane 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr , 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating 

tOn  sabbatical  leave 
^Substituting,  Tanglewood  1993 


Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 
Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 
Family  chair 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*James  Cooke 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*Si-Jing  Huang 
§Joseph  Conte 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Michael  Zaretsky 

Marcjeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerscnel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  ana  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  l^guia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 
*Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  andJoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 

*Ovven  Young 
John  F.  Cogan.Jr,  and 
Mary  Comille  chair 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stala  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 

chair 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 


Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 


Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

tCraig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Grejgg  Henegar 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Associate  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Thomas  Gauger 
Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Frank  Epstein 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Timothy  Genis 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 
Assistant  Timpanist 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OFTHE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  1 12th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  philan- 
thropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more  than 
a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the  millions 
through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active  role  in 
commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its  summer  season 
at  Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  music  festivals  in  the  world;  it 
helps  to  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and 
through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community;  and, 
during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players — the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensemble 
made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players — and  the  activities  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the  performance 
of  hghler  kinds  of  nuisic .  The  BSO  is  also  represented  by  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
C^horus,  which  was  founded  in  1970  under  its  present  conductor  John  Oliver.  The 
chorus  performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra, 
at  Symphony  Hall,  at  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour. 

Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations 
of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  providing  educational  and  training  programs 
at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its 
audiences,  governmental  assistance  on  both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through 
the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  riie  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director 
until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 


Thejtnt  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 


world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary 
Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile, 
in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to 
give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music. "These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  1917, 
continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  concerts  began  during  Kous- 
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sevitzky's  years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts 
in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence  at 
Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated 
by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930 
became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a 
century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  cele- 
brated its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
I^einsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented 
numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory, 
and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  con- 
certs were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  a  number 
of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European  tour,  and  directed  con- 
certs on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  ad- 
viser. During  his  tenure  as  music  director  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  or- 
chestra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's  commitment 
to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the  orchestra's  100th 
birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  composers  including  Henri  Dutilleux, 
Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  and  Yehudi  Wyner. 
Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activities,  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  at  Symphony 
Hall,  September  1989 
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Tuning  up  at  Canyon  Ranch 


A  stay  at  Canyon  Ranch  in  Lenox, 
Massachusetts  is  always  a  good  way  to 
get  the  body,  mind  and  spirit  in  tune. 
And   for  creating  total    harmony, 
summer  is  an  especially  opportune 
season.   Summer  is  when  Canyon 
Ranch  joins  forces  with  the  most 
magnificent  array  of  cultural 
events  on  the  East  Coast.  You 
can  stay  at  Canyon  Ranch  and 
sample   The   Tanglewood 
Music  Festival,  The  Berkshire 
Theatre  Festival,   Shakespeare 

and         Company,        The    

Williamstown    Theatre      ^ZP|n\/On 
Company  and   many  other         bj         r^     ■ 
exciting  cultural  events  that         i\Cii  Iwf  I® 
make  up  the  summer  Performing  Arts 
program  in  the  Berkshires. 

During  the  day,  you  can  select 


from  a  wealth  of  choices  including  all 

the  classes,  services  and  activities  that 

makeCanyon  Ranch  much  more  than 

just  a  place  to  "stay  and  play".  Swim, 

hike,  have  a  facial,  enjoy  a  lesson  in 

preparing   a   gourmet   spa   meal, 

indulge  in  a  soothing  herbal 

wrap  or  massage,  then  hop 

on  a  bike  and  roll  on  over  to 

the  new  Rockwell  Museum 

or  explore  the  home  of  Edith 

Wharton.  In  the  evening 

treat  your  heart  and  soul 

to  any  of  the  marvelous 

performances  the  area 

has  to  offer.  Come  to 

Canyon  Ranch  in  the 

Berkshires  this  summer.  Challenge 

your  body.  Soothe  your  spirit.    And 

stimulate  your  mind. 


Call  now  for  special  summer  packages  1  -800-726-9900 

Much  more  than  a  spa.  A  way  of  life. 

CANYON  RANCH  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES^''  ■  CANYON  RANCH  TUCSON 
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t  S  Box  indicates  approximate  location  of  property 

^UST  IMAGINE... 

//  THE  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

//TO   CALL  THIS  HOME.  WycUmere  shores... 

[^         an  cxclu.sii'C  occati  front  coniunmity  in  the  village  of  Hanuich  Port  mth  panoramic 

views  in  tvery  direction.  Wychniere  Harbor  to  the  north,  the  coast  of  Chatham  to  the  east, 

Mononioy  island  and  Nantucket  Sound  to  the  south,  and  Great  Island  across  the  natural 

splendor  of  conservatioti  land  to  the  luest  .  .  .  Just  Itnagine! 

Wychniere  Shores  .  .  .experience  the  pleasure  of  Cape  Cod  waterfront  living;  a  sun- 
rise swim,  an  aftertioon  sail,  relaxing  in  your  poolside  cabana,  or  a  sunset  stroll  along  a  beau- 
tiful white  sandy  beach. 

hnaji^ine  .  .  .four  distinctive  buildings  of  quintessential  Cape  Cod  architecture  situated 
on  twelve  coastal  acres  overlooking  picturesque  Wychmere  Harbor.  Only  58  spacious  condo- 
minium homes,  each  averaging  3,200  square  feet,  are  being  offered.  These  residences  provide 
the  fniest  craftsmanship,  spectacular  views  and  amenities  to  accommodate  the  most  gracious  of 
lifestyles. 

ReaUze  this  rare  opportunity  to  call  Wychmere  Shores  your  home.  Nothing  like  this 
unll  ever  again  be  built  on  Cape  Cod. 

Residences  offered  from  $925,000  to  $1.5  million. 

For  more  information  please  call  or  u^ite: 

John  M.  Kelly  III 

Director  of  Sales 

Wychmere  Shores 

23  Snow  Inn  Road 

Harwich  Port,  MA  02646 

(508)  430-7020 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 


There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen. 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication 
aren't  all  it  takes  to  become  an  accom- 
plished pianist.  Success  often  requires  the 
help  of  someone  who  listens  to  your  needs 
and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs. 
It's  something  we  feel  very  strongly  about 
at  Shawmut  Bank.  And  it's  what  makes 
our  know-how  all  the  more  valuable. 


Shawmut  Bank 


know-howthat  ?m  off.^ 


Member  FDIC 


It's  a  place  for  all  seasons... a  place  to  experience  the  per- 
feet  retirement.  Kimball  Farms,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  is 
a  vibrant  LifeCare  Community,  alive  with  activity  for  the 
body  and  mind.  Skiing,  hiking  and  golf  are  all  nearby,  while 
concerts,  plays,  trips,  visiting  lecturers  and  lessons  in  the 
arts  are  always  on  the  calendar.  With  such  a  rich  environ- 
ment, retirement  just  doesn't  seem  like  the  right  word. 

Call  for  a  visit  today  and  pick  up  our  Retirement  Planner. 
It  can  help  you  assess  your  goals  and  show  you  why  so 
many  are  making  Kimball  Farms  part  of  their  plans. 


Retirement  As  It  Was  Meant  To  Be* 


Kimball  Farms 


193  Walker  Street,  Lenox  Massachusetts  01240 
(413)  6374684  (800)  283^0061 


ctfor  the  Fourth  of  July 
the  Fifth  of  Beethoven. 


Whether  it's  a  day  in  tHHfc  or  an  evening  concert  under 
the  stars,  this  portable  chair  can  go  wherever  you  do. 

Beautifully  crafted  of  oiled  nyatoh  wood  with  a  natural 
canvas  back,  this  two-piece  chair  is  the  perfect  height  for  picnic 
dining,  parade  watching,  or  beadi  lounging. 

When  if  s  time  to  go  home,  detach  ttie  back  and  slid 
ip)  the  seat  for  easy  lightweight  carrying. 
•-So  whether  you  need  something  for  Beethoverfe  Fifth  or 
^'^^,  the  first  place  Id  go  is  Crate  and  Barrel. 

hair  is  an  excellent  value  at  $24.95  and  now  available 
""^tHarvard  Square  in  Cambridge,  Faneuil  Hall 
Mi  Copley  Place  in  Boston,  and  The  Mall  at 

■^  Crate&Bamel 


Considered  one  of  the  prestigious  classical  music  events  in  North 
America,  the  Festival  International  de  Lanaudiere  offers  concertgo- 
ers  and  music  lovers  over  30  performances  from  June  27th  to 
August  3rd. 

Praised  by  music  critics  for  its  exceptional  acoustics,  the  Amphi- 
theater, with  its  2,000  reserved  sheltered  seats  and  place  for  8,000 
spectators  on  the  sloping  landscaped  grounds,  allows  the  audience 
to  fully  appreciate  the  Festival's  diversified  program,  which 
highlights  the  most  prominent  national  and  international  artists  like 
Itzhak  Perlman,  Deborah  Voigt,  Denyce  Graves,  Diana  Soviero, 
Jard  Van  Nes,  Gary  Lakes,  Shlomo  Mintz,  "Samson  et  Dalila", 
"A  Portrait  of  Manon"  and  many  more. 

Located  50  miles  North  East  of  Montreal,  the  Festival  Interna- 
tional de  Lanaudiere  has  arranged  easy  access  to  the  Amphitheater 
on  concert  night  by  offering  a  bus  service  leaving  downtown 
Montreal  two  hours  before  the  performance.  Visitors  are  welcome  to 
picnic  on  the  grounds  or  dine  at  the  Terrace  and  enjoy  interesting 
gift  ideas  at  the  souvenir  boutique. 

If  you  are  planning  to  come  to  Montreal  this  summer,  don't  miss  the 
opportunity  to  discover  this  unique  cultural  complexe  nestled  in  this 
lush  meadowland  only  an  hour  away  from  Montreal. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  summer  calendar  or  week-end 
packages  for  individuals  and  groups,  call 


y/1NKEE  HOLIDkYS 

1-800-225-2550 
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Thursday,July22,at8:30 

MUIR  STRING  QUARTET 
Peter  Zazofsky,  violin 
Bayla  Keyes,  violin 
Steven  Ansell,  viola 
Michael  Reynolds,  cello 


DVORAK 


BARTOK 


Quartet  No.  12  in  F,  Opus  96,  American 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Lento 

Molto  vivace 
Finale:  Vivace  ma  non  troppo 

Quartet  No.  2,  Opus  17 
Moderato 

Allegro  molto  capriccioso 
Lento 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT 


Quartet  No.  14  in  D  minor,  D.810, 
Death  and  the  Maiden 

Allegro 

Andante  con  moto 

Scherzo:  Allegro  molto;  Trio 

Presto 


Notes 


New  Year's  Day,  1894,  was  unusually  exciting  for  musically  inclined  Bostonians;  on 
that  day  the  famous  Kneisel  Quartet,  made  up  of  the  principal  players  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  leading  American  string  quartet  of  its  day,  gave  the 
world  premiere  of  a  new  work  by  Antonin  Dvorak,  whose  year  of  residence  in  the 
United  States  had  endeared  him  to  everyone.  The  new  quartet  was  considered  a 
thoroughly  'American"  work,  on  the  lines  of  the  New  World  Symphony,  which  Dvorak 
had  composed  the  previous  spring;  it  had  just  been  premiered  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  a  few  weeks  earlier,  with  sensational  success,  and  played  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  December  29  and  30,  only  days  before  the  first  performance  of  the  new 
quartet.  Dvorak  came  to  Boston,  where  he  was  lionized  by  all  the  musicians  in  the 


Hub.  Like  the  symphony,  the  quartet  was  hailed  as  a  model  for  American  composers, 
an  object  lesson  in  how  to  write  "American"-sounding  music.  One  of  the  leading  local 
composers,  George  W.  Chadwick,  evidently  took  the  lesson  to  heart;  in  December 
1896  the  Kneisel  Quartet  played  his  String  Quartet  No.  4,  a  work  with  palpable  con- 
nections to  the  Dvorak  piece. 

There  is  an  irony  in  all  this,  however.  Dvorak  has  been  credited  for  decades  with 
having  "taught  American  composers  to  be  American,"  even  though  Chadwick  had 
already,  in  his  Symphony  No.  2  (performed  by  the  BSO  in  1886)  produced  music  that 
sounded  remarkably  like  what  Dvorak  would  invent  in  his  New  World  Symphony  in 
1893.  In  fact,  both  composers  drew  from  the  wellsprings  of  European  folk  music, 
with  its  frequent  use  of  the  pentatonic  scale.  And  Dvorak,  at  least,  never  claimed  that 
his  music  was  "American,"  but  simply  that  it  reflected  his  own  view — as  a  Czech — of 
what  America  was  like. 

It  is  a  further  irony  that  Dvorak's  F  major  string  quartet,  nicknamed  the  American, 
was  composed  in  a  Czech  community  at  Spillville,  Iowa,  where  the  composer  had 
gone  to  spend  the  summer  of  1893  as  a  way  of  overcoming  his  homesickness  for  his 
native  Bohemia.  Spillville  was  in  the  United  States,  all  right,  but  it  was  virtually  a 
Czech  village  transplanted  to  the  new  world,  and  the  composer  felt  very  much  at 
home.  He  began  to  sketch  the  quartet  on  June  8.  By  the  10th  he  had  already  finished 
a  rough  draft,  at  the  end  of  which  he  wrote,  "Thanks  be  to  the  Lord  God.  I  am 
satisfied.  It  went  quickly."  On  the  12th  he  began  to  write  out  the  full  score,  finishing 
that  task  on  the  23rd — just  two-and-a-half  weeks  from  first  conception  to  finished 
score  L 

As  with  the  New  World  Symphony,  there  was  long  a  debate  over  the  question  of 
whether  there  is  any  American  melodic  content  in  the  quartet,  particularly  from  the 


IMAGINE  A  FARAWAY  PLACE  CLOSE  TO  HOME... 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  where  the  Connecticut  River  meets  the  Mohawk  Trail. 
Whether  you  come  for  a  sporting  challenge,  shopping  adventure,  some  historic 
perspective  or  to  be  pampered  at  a  Victorian  Bed  and  Breakfast,  you're  sure  to  be 
enchanted  by  the  eclectic  charm  of  Franklin  County. 

TRY  A  LITTLE  ADVENTURE  AT  ZOAR  OUTDOOR. 

Raft  the  rapids  with  Western  Massachusetts'  leading  white- 

^  water  outfitter.  Incredible  wilderness  scenery  and  a 

picnic  style  lunch.  Trips  for  all  levels  of  rafters. 

Call  (800)  532-7483  for  a  free  color  brochure. 


TAKE  A  LOOK  BACK  IN  TIME  AT  MEMORIAL  HALL  MUSEUM. 


The  HADLEY  CHEST  exhibit  at  Memorial  Hall  Museum 
in  Old  Deerfield  presents  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  impor- 
tant furniture  forms  produced  in  America,  dating  from  the  late 
17th  and  early  18th  centuries.  These  joined  chests  will  be  on 
exhibition  May  1  to  October  31.  Call  (413)  774-7476. 

Whatever  your  reason  or  the  season, 
Ws  always  like  visiting  afar  away  place  close  to  home. 

Franklin  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 

P.O.  Box  790  •  Greenfield,  MA  01302 

413-773-5463 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Clip  and  Save 


SUMMER  1993 

July  1  thru  Sept.  5 
The  Fantasticks 

Thursdays  and  Fridays 

Spike  Heels 

Saturdays  and  Sundays 

You're  Gonna 
Ijove  Tomorrow 

A  Sondhelm  Evening 

Mondays  and  Tuesdays 

30  Union  Street,  Pittsfield 

Box  Office  Phone: 

(413)445-4634 


Clip  and  Save 
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JLfe  24  -  26  tc 
Philadanco 
Jun  29  -  Jul  3 


Jazz  Tap  Ensern6fe\ 


Jul  6-  10 
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Merce  Cunningh^jrh  DauTce  C^inpany 
Jul  13 -17  '^    i    .^p 

Paul  Taylor  Dance  Corrip^itt% 
Jul  20 -24  ^^  ^^   ','  ■  ''  T| 

Mark  Morris  Dariicfli' Group  $,»%, 

Jul  27 -31  '/       ■;  ^m 

Garth  Pagan  Dance  fl 

Aug3-7  '     '  '  %4\ 

Hubbard  Stroel  Dance  Chicago  & 
Aug  10-  14  {  i%. 

Bill  T.  Jones/Afrtle  Zane  &  CompSiy 
Aug  17-21  ,,.'\ 

Ballet  Briti^  Columbia  -  '\ 

Aug  24-28     ^        '  v  /* 

Dayton  Contemporary  Dance  ^  I 

Company       /  ^ 

plus  twelv9  sdvSnturous  weeks  in  the      i 

Studlo/Th^tref 

Jacdb'sPilloW  Dance  Festival 
PO  Box  287 
Lee,  MA  01238 

TEL  413-243-0745 

Jacob's  Pillow  is  located  in  the  Town  ofBecket. 
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1993  SUMMER 
FESTIVAL  SEASON 
July  10  -August  16 

Mozart 


Le  Comte  Oiy  Rossini 

Co'produced  with  Canadian  Opeta  Cotvptny 

The  Midnight  Angel  Carbon  •BeagU 

World  Premiere  Producdont  Co-commissioned  widi 
Opera  Theatre  of  Saint  Louis  and  Sacramento  Opera 

Werther  Mmsmet 

607-547-2255 

Tickets,  brochures,  picrucs,  lodging,  other  events 
P.O.  Box  191    •  Coopersiown,  NY   13326 


THE   TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL 

NEWENGLAND 
BACHFraWAL 

BLANCHEHONEGGERMOYSE,ArtisticDirector 
SEPTEMBER  24-OCTOBER  24, 1993 

St.  Matthew  Passion 
Concertos,  Cantatas,  Chamber  Music 

For  program  and  ticket  information  write 

THE  BRATTLEBORO  MUSIC  CENTER 

15  Walnut  St.,  Box  T,  Brattletwro,  VT  05301 

or  call  the  Festival  office:  802/2574523 


tradition  of  the  Negro  spiritual.  Both  pentatonic  melodies  and  some  "Scotch  snap" 
kinds  of  syncopation  may  be  found  in  the  repertory  of  the  spiritual  and  of  Bohemian 
or  Slovak  folk  song,  so  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  work  is  markedly  different  than  it 
might  have  been  if  Dvorak  had  never  experienced  American  life.  But  there  is  one 
place  in  the  quartet  where  the  musical  material  is  explicitly  quoted  from  an  American 
"musician":  during  a  stroll  in  the  woods  near  Spillville,  Dvorak  noted  down  the  song 
of  what  he  described  as  a  red  bird  with  black  wings.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  scarlet 
tanager,  and  the  song  of  "that  damned  bird"  became  the  basis  for  a  part  of  the 
scherzo. 

Throughout  the  quartet,  Dvorak  shows  his  ready  interest  in  sharing  the  wealth, 
letting  each  of  the  four  players  have  some  of  the  musical  riches  to  project.  The  first 
theme,  following  upon  two  measures  of  violin  tremolo,  is  presented  by  the  viola 
(Dvorak's  own  instrument),  a  gentle  but  lively  melody  of  folk  character  whose  various 
components  can  detach  themselves  from  the  theme  and  form  the  basis  of  continua- 
tion on  their  own.  The  second  theme  is  presented  by  the  first  violin,  sweetly  harmo- 
nized in  A  major  by  the  others. 

The  Lento  is  the  expressive  high  point  of  the  quartet;  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
hear  this  as  an  expression  of  Dvorak's  homesickness.  The  violin  sings  a  lavishly  plain- 
tive song  over  a  softly  rocking  accompaniment,  then  the  cello  takes  over  the  tune  an 
octave  lower.  The  dialogue  continues,  with  the  last  phrases  dying  away  in  the  cello 
under  stark  pizzicato  chords. 

The  scherzo  contains  two  Trio  sections,  each  of  which  reworks  the  basic  material 
from  the  scherzo  in  the  minor  mode.  The  finale  is  a  vivacious  movement  in  a  vigorous 
2/4  dance  pattern  with  contrast  from  a  central  chorale-like  episode,  which  Dvorak 
authority  John  Clapham  imagines  the  composer  improvising  during  Mass  on  the 
organ  in  the  church  at  Spillville.  The  opening  dance  material  returns  with  tremen- 
dous vigor  to  end  the  quartet  in  a  gloriously  life-affirming  mood. 


The  string  quartet  has  a  long  and  noble  tradition  from  the  great  examples  of  the 
Classical  era  to  our  day.  It  became  for  many  the  quintessential  chamber  music  form, 
the  one  composers  most  wanted  to  conquer.  The  difficulty  in  the  quartet  is  the  neces- 
sity of  limiting  the  musical  ideas  to  four  parts,  while  at  the  same  time  writing  so  that 
each  of  the  parts  has  its  own  independent  character.  The  limitation  to  four  parts  re- 
veals clearly  any  misjudgment  on  the  composer's  part  (no  bringing  in  a  whole  section 
of  other  instruments  to  cover  up  the  error!),  so  that  the  ability  to  compose  consistently 
strong  string  quartets  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  supreme  tests  of  a  com- 
poser. Perhaps  no  one  has  made  so  consistent  and  significant  a  contribution  to  the 
repertory  of  the  string  quartet  as  Bela  Bartok,  who  worked  in  the  medium  from  his 
early  years  to  the  end  (he  was  planning  a  seventh  quartet  in  1944,  within  a  year  of  his 
death).  His  Second  String  Quartet  was  among  the  first  of  a  series  of  compositions  that 
came  in  a  great  upsurge  of  activity  following  several  years  of  enforced  artistic  isola- 
tion, begun  in  1912,  when,  tired  of  struggling  with  the  inevitable  disappointments  of 
finding  performers  and  audiences  for  his  new  music,  he  withdrew  from  active  music- 
making  and  devoted  himself  predominantly  to  his  researches  into  the  folk  song  of 
Hungary,  Rumania,  and  north  Africa.  His  absorption  with  his  native  folk  music  was 
soon  to  bear  rich  fruit,  however,  in  the  works  that  appeared  from  1917,  beginning  with 
the  ballet  The  Wooden  Prince,  which  had  a  successful  production  in  Budapest.  That  was 
followed  on  March  3,  1918,  by  the  premiere  of  the  Second  String  Quartet,  performed 
by  the  Waldbauer-Kerpely  Quartet  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  Bartok's  years  of  folk  song 
study  paid  ofiFin  a  completely  new  musical  approach  to  the  problem  of  employing 


Weeks 


popular  materials  in  a  serious,  advanced  composition.  Rather  than  simply  quoting 
folk  melodies  and  harmonizing  them  in  a  style  typical  of  art  music  (as  so  many  earlier 
composers  had  done,  completely  changing  the  character  of  the  original  materials  in 
the  process),  Bartok  seems  to  have  absorbed  all  of  Hungarian  folk  music  within  him- 
self and  to  have  created  a  music  that  at  every  point  sounds  Hungarian  in  its  intervals, 
rhythms,  textures,  and  sonorities,  without  the  naivete  of  earlier  composers'  folk  music 
essays.  As  his  biographer  Halsey  Stevens  notes,  "The  whole  direction  of  Bartok's  later 
writing  might  be  deduced  from  this  one  work."  Audiences  found  it  difficult  to  follow 
at  first,  but  in  a  few  years  it  became  Bartok's  most  popular  string  quartet  and  his  first 
to  be  committed  to  disc. 

The  work  is  constructed  in  three  movements,  of  which  the  second  is  the  most 
dynamic;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  lyric  first  movement  and  a  pensive  finale.  The  material 
grows  out  of  motives  rather  than  themes,  especially  the  first  five  notes  of  the  first 
violin  (which  present  a  sequence  of  fourths — perfect,  augmented,  and  diminished). 
The  fourths  themselves  are  an  important  interval  in  the  piece,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  contour  grows,  enlarging  its  span,  but  retaining  the  basic  shape,  in  a  series  of 
continuous  variations  in  a  steady,  onward  flow.  The  second  movement  is  rhythmic 
and  forceful,  even  brutal,  in  its  assertion  of  repeated-note  patterns  against  highly 
chromatic  dancelike  melodies.  The  repeated  notes  (such  as  the  octave  D's  in  the 
second  violin,  reiterated  more  than  one  hundred  times  following  the  eight  introduc- 
tory measures)  serve  as  a  kind  of  drone — inspired,  perhaps,  by  folk  instruments — to 
ground  the  tonality  even  when  the  melodic  lines  are  most  intensely  chromatic.  After 
all  the  energy  expended  in  the  second  movement,  the  final  Lento,  reflective  in  mood, 
is  built  up  in  sections  that  progress  chainlike  from  one  to  the  other,  linked  by  some 
important  common  intervals,  especially  fourths  and  minor  seconds,  which  had  been 
featured  prominently  earlier  in  the  quartet  as  well.  The  style,  the  structure,  and  the 
expressive  means  employed  in  the  Second  Quartet  reveal  the  genuine,  mature  master 
who  progressed  in  various  ways  during  the  coming  decades,  but  whose  fundamental 
qualities  are  already  fully  apparent  in  this  powerful  work. 


In  February  1817  Schubert  wrote  a  brief  but  deeply  moving  song,  Der  Tod  und  das 
Mddchen  ("Death  and  the  Maiden"),  D.531,  to  a  poem  by  Matthias  Claudius,  in  which 
a  young  girl  becomes  reconciled  to  Death,  who  sings  gently  lulling  strains  to  soothe 
her  anguish.  The  song  (and  its  key  of  D  minor)  reappeared  in  Schubert's  output  seven 
years  later  to  become  the  basis  for  one  movement  of  his  last  string  quartet  but  one, 
the  quartet  in  D  minor,  D.810,  composed  early  in  1824,  and  that  movement  has  given 
the  nickname  to  the  entire  work. 

The  D  minor  quartet  is  probably  the  most  Beethovenian  of  all  Schubert's  composi- 
tions, defiant  and  abrupt  in  its  gestures,  sombre  and  even  tragic  in  expression.  The 
opening  phrase,  an  imperious  fortissimo  gesture  with  driving  triplets,  quickly  con- 
tinues in  hushed  tones,  but  the  triplet  figure  remains  the  moving  element,  marching 
forward  and  climbing  tensely  higher  until  it  bursts  out  explosively.  A  short  transition 
(with  a  more  lyrical  treatment  of  the  triplets)  leads  to  the  new  theme,  almost  a  Ros- 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity 
of  the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre - 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1993  Tanglewood  season. 


sinian  operatic  duet  for  the  two  violins  beginning  in  F  but  moving  to  an  A  minor  ca- 
dence that  treats  the  second  theme  contrapuntally  against  a  vigorous  running  six- 
teenth-note pattern.  Soon  both  these  ideas  are  combined  with  the  original  triplet 
figure  to  end  the  exposition  in  A  major.  The  development  begins  with  the  "operatic" 
tune,  but  gradually  the  tensely  nervous  triplet  figure  takes  over  and  leads  to  the  fortis- 
simo statement  of  the  first  theme,  ushering  in  the  recapitulation.  The  movement 
moves  for  a  time  to  D  major,  with  an  air  of  reconciliation,  but  finally  ends,  by  way  of 
an  expressive  harmonic  twist,  in  the  minor. 

The  second  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  on  material  drawn  from  the  piano  intro- 
duction to  "Death  and  the  Maiden,"  eight  bars  of  solemn  chords  suggesting  that  death 
comes  as  a  welcome  release,  and  Death's  reply  to  the  girl's  terrors  (the  rather  operatic 
music  given  to  the  "maiden"  is  not  used  in  this  version).  The  six  variations,  all  but  the 
fourth  in  the  minor  key,  are  noble  and  restrained,  avoiding  flashy  gimmickry  for  its 
own  sake.  The  movement  ends  with  a  brief  coda.  The  scherzo  is  impetuously  vigorous 
from  the  opening  measure,  setting  off  from  a  fierce  syncopated  phrase  which  comes 
to  dominate  the  movement.  The  Trio  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  piece  where 
Schubert  allows  a  more  tranquil  mood  and  a  brightening  to  the  major,  but  even  here 
references  to  D  minor  recur. 

The  finale's  racing  tarantella  rushes  headlong  almost  throughout.  When  the  music 
seems  ready  to  settle  into  F  major,  the  tarantella  rhythm  pauses  for  a  second,  as  if 
breathless,  and  continues  with  a  kind  of  chorale  melody,  but  it  is  soon  combined  with 
the  rushing  6/8  pattern.  Except  for  the  momentary  pauses  before  the  chorale-like 
theme,  the  pace  never  slackens.  At  the  end  it  even  picks  up  to  a  prestissimo  conclusion, 
just  as  the  tarantella  itself  was  supposed  to  be  continuously  redoubled  in  energy  until 
the  dancers  dropped  from  exhaustion.  A  propos  of  this  conclusion,  J. A.  Westrup  has 
commented,  "One  can  imagine  that  even  those  who  knew  Schubert  well  were  sur- 
prised by  this  extraordinary  display  of  energy  from  the  little  man  whom  they  knew  as 
Schwammerl  (Tubby)." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Prelude  Concert 


Friday,July23,at6:30 

YURI  BASHMET,  viola 
JONATHAN  MILLER,  cello 
THOMAS  MARTIN,  clarinet 
ROBERT  SPANO,  piano 


MOZART 


Trio  in  E-flat  for  piano,  clarinet,  and 
viola,  K.498,  Kegelstatt 

Andante 
Menuetto;Trio 
Rondeaux:  Allegretto 

Messrs.  SPANO,  MARTIN,  and  BASHMET 


BRAHMS 


Baldwin  piano 


Trio  in  A  minor  for  viola,  cello,  and 
piano.  Opus  114 

Allegro 
Adagio 

Andante  grazioso 
Allegro 

Messrs.  BASHMET,  MILLER,  and  SPANO 


Notes 


Clarinet:  the  very  name  of  the  instrument  tells  us  that  its  earliest  proponents  con- 
sidered it  a  "little  clarino,"  a  substitute  in  some  sense  for  the  brilliant  high  trumpets 
(clarini)  of  the  Baroque  era;  and  for  most  of  its  early  history  (extending  through  virtu- 
ally the  entire  eighteenth  century),  players  tended  to  specialize  in  either  the  high  or 
low  end  of  the  instrument,  known  as  the  clarinet  and  chalumeau  registers  respec- 
tively. No  modern  instrument  owes  more  to  the  imagination  of  a  single  composer 
than  the  clarinet  does  to  Mozart,  who  wrote  for  his  friend,  clarinetist  Anton  Stadler, 
music  that  exploits  both  registers  of  the  instrument  and  at  the  same  time  gives  it  a 
real  personality.  From  the  time  he  composed  Idomeneo  in  1780,  clarinets  became  an 
essential  and  memorable  part  of  his  opera  orchestra,  and  they  contribute  to  the  spe- 
cial color  of  Symphony  No.  39.  But  most  of  all  Mozart  wrote  three  works  in  which  the 
clarinet  is  especially  featured:  the  trio  in  E-flat,  K.498,  in  1786,  the  Clarinet  Quintet, 
K.581,  in  1789,  and  the  Clarinet  Concerto,  K.622,  not  quite  two  months  before  his 
death  in  1791. 

Mozart  entered  the  opening  bars  of  the  E-flat  trio  into  his  personal  catalogue  of 
compositions  on  August  5,  1786,  as  the  last  of  three  chamber  works  with  piano  to  be 
composed  that  summer  following  the  first  production  of  Z^  nozze  di  Figaro.  Mozart 
wrote  it  for  the  Jacquin  family,  or  rather  for  the  daughter  of  the  family,  Franziska, 
who  would  have  played  the  piano  part  in  the  home  performances,  while  Stadler 
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played  the  clarinet  and  Mozart  himself  the  viola  (his  own  favorite  instrument  when 
performing  chamber  music).  The  music  is  small-scaled  and  intimate,  obviously  in- 
tended for  the  personal  pleasure  of  the  performers,  but  it  is  also  a  remarkably  unified 
score,  with  basic  motives  recurring  in  different  movements. 

There  is  an  old  tradition  that  Mozart  composed  the  trio  while  playing  skittles  (a  form 
of  bowling),  hence  the  nickname  '"Kegelstatr  ("skittles-lane"  or  "bowling  alley")  by 
which  it  is  known  in  German.  Alas  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  tale.  The 
nickname  should  really  be  applied  to  the  charming  horn  duets,  K.487,  which  Mozart 
had  composed  about  a  week  earlier:  there  he  actually  wrote  on  the  manuscript  ''untern 
Kegelscheiben"  ("while  playing  skittles"). 

When  Artaria  published  the  trio  in  1788,  he  was  clearly  worried  that  there  weren't 
enough  clarinetists  around  to  make  it  a  commercial  success,  because  he  listed  the 
scoring  on  the  title  page  as  for  piano,  violin,  and  viola,  then  added  the  note:  "The 
violin  part  may  also  be  played  by  a  clarinet"!  But  the  melodic  character  and  the  soft 
accompaniment  figures  in  the  low  register — for  which  Stadler  was  famous — call  for 
the  clarinet  at  every  point.  And  it  is,  in  any  case,  highly  unlikely  that  clarinetists  would 
ever  willingly  give  up  this  work. 


Brahms  hinted  to  his  publisher,  when  sending  him  the  string  quintet  in  G,  Opus  111, 
that  no  further  works  were  to  be  expected  from  his  pen.  He  did  not  actually  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  was  written  out,  but  the  implication  was  clear  nonetheless.  That  he 
continued  to  compose  is  largely  due  to  the  artistry  of  a  single  clarinetist,  Richard 
Miihlfeld,  whom  Brahms  had  heard  play  during  March  1891  while  visiting  the  ducal 
court  of  Meiningen.  As  if  to  repay  Miihlfeld  for  his  unexpected  role  as  muse,  Brahms 
wrote  no  fewer  than  four  major  works  featuring  the  clarinet,  permanent  and  welcome 
expansions  of  the  repertory  for  that  instrument.  The  first  of  these  was  the  present 
trio,  followed  in  close  succession  by  the  Opus  1 15  quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  and 
soon  after  by  the  two  clarinet-and-piano  sonatas  of  Opus  120.  As  an  alternative  to  the 
clarinet,  Brahms  also  authorized  use  of  the  viola  (which,  so  far  as  his  publisher  was 
concerned,  would  only  help  improve  sales). 

Brahms  wrote  the  trio  during  the  summer  of  1891,  but  he  was  not  ready  to  release 
it  to  the  world  before  hearing  the  reaction  of  his  friend  Eusebius  Mandyczewski.  He 
sent  the  score  off  to  Mandyczewski  in  July,  and  when  the  reply  came  back  marveling 
at  the  blending  of  the  clarinet  and  cello  ("It  is  as  though  the  instruments  were  in  love 
with  each  other"),  Brahms  confessed  that  he  was,  in  fact,  composing  again  and  that 
the  trio  was  "twin  to  a  far  greater  folly."  He  was  referring  to  the  Clarinet  Quintet, 
which  was  also  completed  the  same  summer.  Miihlfeld  naturally  played  both  works  at 
their  first  performance,  which  took  place  at  a  Berlin  concert  in  December. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  Opus  1 14  trio  is  in  the  same  key  as  the  Double 
Concerto  for  violin  and  cello.  Opus  102,  a  fairly  recent  work  that  also  pitted  the  cello 
against  a  higher  instrument.  The  trio,  though,  is  far  more  elegiac  than  the  impetuous 
concerto,  and  the  heavy  emphasis  on  the  minor  mode  almost  throughout  the  first 
movement  underlines  the  autumnal  quality  of  the  score.  The  second  movement  is  a 
fantasy  of  richly  elaborated  lines,  whether  in  delicate  dialogue  or  impassioned  oc- 
taves. From  the  very  first  notes  its  bright  D  major  lends  a  welcome  warmth.  The  third 
movement  has,  in  place  of  a  scherzo,  a  graceful  and  delicate  A  major  waltz  akin  to 
some  of  the  more  pensive  sections  of  the  Liebeslieder  sets.  The  finale  returns  to  the 
minor  mode  to  end  the  trio  in  a  typically  Brahmsian  alternation  of  2/4  and  6/8  meters 
with  energy  and  drive. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,July23,at8:30 

JOHN  ELIOT  GARDINER  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  19 

Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio 

Rondo:  Molto  allegro 

RICHARD  GOODE 


INTERMISSION 


BERLIOZ 


Orchestral  excerpts  from  Romeo  et  Juliette, 
Dramatic  symphony,  Opus  17 

Romeo  alone — Melancholy — Concert  and  Ball- 
Festivities  at  the  Capulets 
Calm  night — Love  scene 
Scherzo:  Queen  Mab,  or  The  Fairy  of  Dreams 
Romeo  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Capulets 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Richard  Goode  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  19 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26, 1827.  Beethoven  completed  the  B-flat  piano  concerto,  published  as  No.  2, 
early  in  1795  and  performed  it  in  Vienna  that  March  29.  He  completely  revised  the  work  before 
playing  it  again  in  Prague  in  1798;  it  is  the  later  version  that  is  known  today.  Theodore  Lettvin 
was  the  soloist  in  the  BSO's first  Tanglewood performance ,  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting,  in 
July  1965.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance ,  with  soloist  Alfred  Brendel, 
on  August  10,  1991.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  flute ,  two  oboes,  two  bas- 
soons, two  horns,  and  strings. 

Beethoven  had  gone  from  Bonn  to  Vienna  in  1792,  a  twenty-two-year-old  pianist 
and  composer  eager  to  make  his  mark  in  a  big  way.  He  knew  the  music  of  Mozart, 
who  had  died  the  year  before,  and  he  studied  with  Haydn.  The  work  of  these  two 
composers  made  its  mark  on  him,  and  it  is  evident  in  the  B-flat  piano  concerto,  writ- 
ten while  Haydn  was  away  on  his  second  London  journey.  The  orchestra — which 
lacks  clarinets — probably  reflects  the  practice  of  Haydn,  who  came  to  employ  the 
clarinet  regularly  only  late  in  his  life.  And  it  may  also  recall  Mozart's  last  piano  con- 
certo, K.595,  which  is  also  in  B-flat  and  (unusually  for  Mozart)  omits  trumpets  and 
timpani. 

The  work  was  evidently  completed  only  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Beethoven  was 
scheduled  to  play  it  on  a  concert  that  was  part  of  an  annual  series  of  benefits  for  the 
widows  of  members  of  the  Tonkiinstlergesellschaft  (Society  of  Musicians),  and  he  had 
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apparently  not  had  the  time  to  write  it  all  out.  His  friend  Franz  Wegeler  recalled,  "Not 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  before  the  concert  did  he  write  the  rondo,  and 
then  while  suffering  from  a  pretty  severe  colic  which  frequently  afflicted  him.  I  re- 
lieved him  with  simple  remedies  so  far  as  I  could.  In  the  anteroom  sat  four  copyists  to 
whom  he  handed  sheet  after  sheet  as  soon  as  it  was  finished."  The  rehearsal  took 
place  in  Beethoven's  room  the  next  day.  His  piano  was  found  to  be  a  half-step  fiat, 
so — according  to  Wegeler — he  had  the  instruments  tune  to  B-flat  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary A,  and  he  himself  played  the  entire  solo  part  a  half-step  up! 

When  the  opportunity  arose  for  a  performance  in  Prague,  Beethoven  undertook  a 
substantial  revision  of  the  score,  especially  of  the  first  movement.  By  this  time  the 
C  major  concerto  had  already  appeared  in  print,  and  he  had  to  publish  the  earlier 
work  in  B-flat  as  "No.  2."  This  fact  disgruntled  Beethoven,  who  never  lost  an  opportu- 
nity to  set  the  record  straight,  since  he  felt  that  he  had  made  progress  between  the 
two  works.  Of  course  Beethoven  never  disowned  the  concerto — he  simply  felt  he  had 
moved  beyond  it;  like  every  composer,  he  wanted  his  most  recent  work  to  be  heard 
and  appreciated.  We  are  likely  to  hear  them  with  ears  dulled  by  familiarity  and  to 
underrate  their  originality,  but  one  young  Czech  musician,  Tomaschek,  who  heard 
the  B-fiat  concerto  in  Prague,  shows  us  how  striking  it  was  at  the  time: 

I  admired  his  powerful  and  brilliant  playing,  but  his  frequent  daring  deviations 
from  one  motive  to  another,  whereby  the  organic  connection,  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  ideas  was  broken  up,  did  not  escape  me.  Evils  of  this  nature  frequently 
weaken  his  greatest  compositions,  those  which  sprang  from  a  too  exuberant  concep- 
tion. It  is  not  seldom  that  the  unbiased  listener  is  rudely  awakened  from  his  trans- 
port. The  singular  and  original  seemed  to  be  his  chief  aim  in  composition  . . . 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  likely  to  notice  the  Mozartean  trick  of  combining  a  force- 
ful and  a  lyrical  idea  together  in  the  opening  phrase,  or  the  Haydnesque  emphasis  on 
rhythmic  upbeat  ideas,  and  fail  to  notice  that  already  Beethoven  has  an  obsession  for 
unexpected  changes  of  harmony.  The  first  of  these  is  signalled  in  the  simplest  way — 
the  full  orchestra  hammers  out  three  repeated  C's  fortissimo,  followed  by  an  echo, 
pianissimo,  on  D-flat.  The  melody  seems  about  to  continue  in  D-flat,  a  key  very  re- 
mote from  where  we  just  were,  until  Beethoven  quickly  engineers  a  phrase  that  brings 
it  around  to  the  "right"  place.  It  is  true  that  he  may  have  learned  this  trick  from 
Haydn,  who  used  it  frequently,  but  it  became  a  central  element  of  Beethoven's  musical 
armamentarium. 

The  slow  movement  may  not  yet  show  us  a  Beethoven  capable  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary profundities,  but  he  is  certainly  already  a  master  of  the  art  of  variation  and 
decoration,  which  would  ultimately  lead  beyond  the  facile  and  the  merely  pretty  to 
new  worlds  of  expression.  When  the  orchestra  plays  the  conventional  6/4  chord,  the 
usual  invitation  to  a  soloist  to  take  off  on  an  elaborate  cadenza,  Beethoven  has,  in  ef- 
fect, composed  an  anti-cadenza  by  writing  just  a  few  notes,  leaping  up  at  first  and  then 
dropping  back  in  a  dying  fall,  to  which  he  added  the  note,  "with  great  expression." 

The  unusual  rhythm  of  the  main  theme  marks  the  rondo  finale.  This  movement 
apparently  underwent  a  good  deal  of  revision  for  the  1798  performance,  and  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  original  version  had  had  a  far  more  ordinary  form  of  the  rhythm  in  the 
main  theme.  The  piano  plays  this  "normal"  form  of  the  6/8  rhythm  at  one  point  in 
the  middle  of  the  movement  (is  that  intentional,  or  did  Beethoven  forget  to  revise 
those  bars?) — and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  final  version  has  more  spice  to  it.  The 
rondo  plays  all  sorts  of  litde  harmonic  and  rhythmic  tricks,  with  the  aim  of  leaving  its 
listeners  smiling.  It  is  a  trick  that  Beethoven  has  already  learned  in  this  first  completed 
concerto. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Hector  Berlioz 

Orchestral  excerpts  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Opus  17 
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Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at  La  Cote  Saint- Andre,  here,  France,  on  December  11,  1803, 
and  died  in  Paris  on  March  8,  1869.  He  composed  his  "dramatic  symphony"  Romeo  et  Juliette 
for  orchestra,  vocal  soloists,  and  chorus,  on  a  text  by  Emile  Deschamps  after  Shakespeare ,  over  a 
period  of  several  years ,  completing  the  score  on  September  8,  1839,  and  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance on  November  24,  1839,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  score  is  dedicated 
to  Niccolb  Paganini.  Orchestral  excerpts  were  introduced  to  the  BSO  repertory  by  Wilhelm  Gericke 
in  February  1888  and  have  been  played  at  Tanglewood  under  Leonard  Bernstein  in  1950,  Pierre 
Monteux  in  1957,  Charles  Munch  in  1963,  and  Seiji  Ozawa  (the  Love  Scene  only)  in  1971. 
Meanwhile  Munch  had  already  led  the  BSO  s  first  complete  performances,  in  February  1953,  as 
well  as  a  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  that  year.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance  of  the  entire  score  in  August  1976,  with  Jan  DeGaetani,  Jean  Dupouy,  Paul 
Plishha,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  conductor.  The 
orchestra  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  four  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-piston,  two  trombones  and  tuba  (originally  ophi- 
cleide),  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  two  tambourines,  antique  cymbals  (in  the  "Queen 
Mab"  scherzo),  two  harps,  and  strings. 

As  a  young  student  of  composition  in  Paris,  Berlioz's  enthusiasm  was  kindled  by  a 
series  of  new  literary  and  musical  experiences,  each  of  which  had  something  to  do 
with  the  music  he  was  to  write,  either  in  style  or  choice  of  subject  matter.  Already  he 
had  developed  a  great  enthusiasm  for  Virgil  which  eventually  culminated  in  his  opera 
The  Trojans.  But  classical  antiquity  had  long  been  part  of  the  aesthetic  background  of 
educated  Frenchmen;  what  arrived  in  the  1820s  was  a  series  of  utterly  new  experi- 
ences that  affected  many  young,  forward-looking  artists  in  Paris,  Berlioz  more  than 
most.  The  great  new  influences  were  Shakespeare  and  Beethoven. 

To  begin  with,  Berlioz  was  simply  bowled  over  by  performances  of  Hamlet  and  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  as  performed  by  a  touring  English  company.  Before  its  arrival,  the 
French  had  generally  accepted  Voltaire's  strictures  on  Shakespearean  drama,  remain- 
ing faithful  to  a  classical  tradition  that  had  long  since  become  stodgy  in  the  extreme. 
The  production  opened  many  eyes — including  the  composer's.  (The  fact  that  he  was 
equally  affected  by  the  actress  playing  Ophelia  and  Juliet — Harriet  Smithson,  who 
was  eventually  to  become  his  wife — only  added  spice  to  his  excitement.)  Shakespeare 
provided  specific  literary  models  for  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  his  opera  Beatrice  et 
Benedict  (based  on  Much  Ado  About  Nothing).  But  even  more,  the  Bard  affected  his 
entire  aesthetic  by  suggesting  ways  of  bringing  together  highly  varied  materials  into  a 
unified  work  of  art.  Just  as  Shakespeare  combined  prose  and  verse,  high  comedy  and 
low,  or  even  comedy  with  tragedy  in  a  single  work,  Berlioz  realized  that  he  need  not 
restrict  himself  to  "pure"  musical  forms,  but  could  mix  elements  from  many  different 
kinds  of  works.  In  its  final,  full  form^his  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  just  such  a  "Shakespea- 
rean" work,  with  elements  symphonic  and  theatrical,  vocal  and  orchestral,  dramatic 
and  contemplative — all  mixed  with  a  master's  brush  from  a  unique  palette. 

But  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  also  a  response  to  Berlioz's  discovery  of  Beethoven — far 
freer  than  his  two  earlier  symphonies  (the  Fantastique  and  Harold  in  Italy)  had  been, 
but  originally  cast  in  a  Beethovenian  mold  nonetheless.  We  cannot  fully  reconstruct 
the  work's  earliest  stages,  which  go  back  far  before  its  premiere  in  1839.  He  thought 
of  it,  first  of  all,  as  a  symphony  based  on  selected  incidents  in  Shakespeare,  with  a 
choral  finale.  But  as  he  worked,  he  kept  adding  bits  here  and  there  to  refer  to  portions 
of  the  play  that  wouldn't  fit  in  his  symphonic  framework.  Eventually  he  stopped  even 
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trying  to  make  it  a  purely  Beethovenian  work  and  frankly  accepted  that  it  would  con- 
sist of  various  sections  freely  strung  together  (though  with  an  over-arching  sense  of 
shape,  to  be  determined).  And,  as  he  finally  wrote  (with  light  sarcasm)  in  the  preface 
to  the  score,  "there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  genre  of  this  work."  But  he  felt  com- 
pelled, then,  to  describe  the  genre  in  full  enough  detail  to  present  the  work  as  he 
intended  it  to  be  understood. 

Even  though  voices  are  used,  it  is  neither  a  concert  opera  nor  a  cantata,  but  a  choral 
symphony. 

If  there  is  singing,  almost  from  the  beginning,  it  is  to  prepare  the  listener's  mind 
for  the  dramatic  scenes  whose  feelings  and  passions  are  to  be  expressed  by  the 
orchestra. 

This  remarkable  statement  offers  a  clue  not  only  to  the  work  as  a  whole,  but  also  to  a 
performance,  such  as  the  present  one,  that  eliminates  all  the  vocal  parts  and  retains 
only  instrumental  passages.  To  Berlioz,  the  orchestral  movements  were  the  expressive 
heart  of  the  score,  the  place  in  which  music  was  allowed  free  rein  for  full  emotional 
expression,  the  context  for  this  emotion  having  been  set  by  the  recitatives  or  choruses 
that  outlined  enough  of  the  story  to  orient  the  listener. 

Though  Berlioz  worked  on  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  a  period  of  years,  he  might  never 
have  completed  it  but  for  the  generous  support  of  the  brilliant  violin  virtuoso  Niccolo 
Paganini.  In  1834  Paganini  had  commissioned  a  viola  concerto  from  Berlioz,  then 
later  refused  to  play  the  resulting  work,  Harold  in  Italy,  because  he  did  not  consider 
the  viola  part  brilliant  enough  to  serve  as  a  showcase  for  himself.  {Harold  in  Italy  will 
be  performed  atTanglewood  this  Sunday.)  Paganini  never  heard  the  work  until  De- 
cember 16,  1838,  but  after  the  performance  he  led  the  composer  before  the  audience, 
fell  to  his  knees,  kissed  his  hand,  and  declared  him  to  be  the  successor  of  Beethoven. 
Two  days  later,  Paganini's  son  delivered  "a  letter  that  requires  no  response."  It  con- 
tained a  bank  draft  for  20,000  francs  and  a  note  from  Paganini  opening  with  the 
words,  "Beethoven  having  left  us,  only  Berlioz  can  make  him  come  alive  again." 

This  totally  unexpected  gift  from  the  man  who  had  originally  rejected  his  work 
allowed  Berlioz  to  give  up  his  dreary  round  of  daily  concert  reviewing  and  finally 
complete  his  long-delayed  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which,  naturally  enough,  bears  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  great  virtuoso  violinist.  Thanks  to  careful  preparation,  the  first  perform- 
ance, on  Sunday,  November  24,  1839 — featuring  nearly  two  hundred  performers, 
with  orchestra,  three  choral  groups,  and  three  soloists — was  a  triumph,  so  successful 
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that  Berlioz  scheduled  a  repetition  the  following  Sunday,  and  another  two  weeks  after 
that.  The  performances  were  among  the  great  successes  of  the  composer's  life,  in 
both  artistic  and  financial  terms.  Paganini,  however,  was  never  to  hear  the  score  that 
his  generosity  had  brought  into  existence. 

Though  the  later  nineteenth-century  editors  of  Berlioz's  works  tried  to  shape  Romeo 
and  Juliet  into  a  four-movement  symphony,  he  himself  specifically  cast  it  in  seven 
sections.  In  the  following  list  of  its  subdivisions,  the  portions  to  be  included  here  are 
given  in  boldface  type  (but  note  that  a  brief  choral  section  just  preceding  the  Love 
Scene  will  be  omitted): 

1.  Introduction 

Combat,  Tumult,  Intervention  of  the  Prince  (orchestra  alone) 

Prologue  (prologue  chorus) 

Strophes  (contralto  aria) 

Continuation  of  the  Prologue 

Recitative  and  Scherzetto  (tenor,  with  chorus) 

Conclusion  of  the  Prologue 

2.  Capulet's  House 

Romeo  Alone:  Melancholy;  Distant  Sounds  of  Ball  and  Concert 
Great  Festivity  at  Capulet's  House 

(Andante  and  Allegro,  for  orchestra  alone) 

3.  Balcony  Scene 

Calm  Night:  Capulet's  Garden,  Silent  and  Deserted 
Love  Scene:  Juliet  on  the  Balcony;  Romeo  in  the  Shadows 
(orchestra  alone) 

4.  Queen  Mab  Scherzo 

5.  Funeral  Cortege 

Funeral  Procession  for  Juliet:  Fugal  March  (chorus  of  Capulets 
and  orchestra) 

6.  Tomb  Scene 

Romeo  at  the  Capulets' Tomb 
Invocation 
Awakening  of  Juliet 

Delirious  joy,  despair,  last  anguish  and  death  of  the  two  lovers 
(orchestra  alone) 

7.  Finale 

Finale  for  two  choruses,  prologue  chorus,  and  Friar  Laurence: 

The  Crowd  Rushes  to  the  Cemetery 

Recitative,  Statement,  and  Aria  of  Friar  Laurence 

Quarrel  of  Capulets  and  Montagues  in  the  Cemetery 

Invocation  of  Friar  Laurence 

Oath  of  Reconciliation  (all  three  choruses) 

No  score  from  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  displays  more  clearly  than 
the  great  orchestral  movements  from  Berlioz's  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  expressive  range 
won  by  the  romantic  era  for  purely  instrumental  music.  The  flexible  treatment  of 
musical  ideas,  the  harmonic  richness,  the  delicate  colors  of  the  orchestration — includ- 
ing evocations  of  two  nonexistent  singers  in  the  great  love  music  (Romeo  from  the 
lower  winds  and  strings,  Juliet  from  the  upper  instruments)  in  passionate  duet.  These 
extraordinary  passages  represent  not  only  Berlioz's  most  splendid  musical  achieve- 
ment of  the  1830s,  but  also  one  of  the  signal  accomplishments  of  all  romantic  music, 
an  inspiration  and  influence  on  all  who  followed  him,  including  specifically  and  espe- 
cially Liszt  and  Wagner. 

— S.L. 
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Please  note  that  mezzo-soprano  Wendy  White  is  ill, 
and  that  soprano  Barbara  Bonney  has  graciously 
agreed  to  sing  in  tonight's  performance  of  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  4  at  short  notice. 


Rurharu  Boiiik'v 

AriH'rican  lyric  soprano  Barbara  Bonney  is  acclaimed  for  her  appear- 
ances in  roles  of  Mo/art  and  Strauss  and  is  increasingly  recognized  for 
her  abilities  as  a  Lieder  and  <-oncert  performer.  Ms.  Bonney  has  sung 
with  the  world's  leading  opera  companies,  notably  as  Sophie  in  Der 
Rosenkavalier  under  Sir  Georg  Solti  and  Carlos  Kleiber  and  as  Pamina 
in  Mo/art's  Die  Zauberfiote  at  La  Scala.  Her  interpretation  of  Sophie 
has  been  released  on  video  in  an  acclaimed  production  by  the  Royal 
Opera,  Covent  Garden.  She  is  also  a  regidar  guest  with  the  Vienna 
Slate  Opera,  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  in  Munich,  Hamburg,  and 
(ieneva,  anti  at  the  Sal/burg  Easter  and  summer  festivals.  Ms.  Bonney  was  heard  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  earlier  this  season  as  Nannetta  in  Falstaff.  The  coming  months  bring  perform- 
an<-es  of  S<luirnatnrs  cantata  Das  Paradies  and  die  Peri  with  Giuseppe  Sinopoli  in  Munich  and 
with  John  VAioi  Gardiner  in  Hamburg,  Mozart  arias  in  Japan  with  Trevor  Pinnock  and  the  En- 
glish Concert,  and  the  role  of  Marzelline  in  concert  performances  oi Fidelio  in  Lx)ndon  and 
Birmingham.  Ms.  F^otmeys  recordings  include  numerous  releases  with  John  Eliot  Gardiner 
and  INikolaus  Harnoncourt,  Mozart's  version  of  Handel's /lci5  and  Galatea  with  Trevor  Pinnock 
(which  was  performed  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  and  in  l^ondon  in  1991),  and  a  recital  of  Strauss 
and  Wolf  Lieder  with  pianist  Geoffrev  Parsons  on  Deutsche  Grammophon.  She  has  also  partici- 
pated in  recordings  of  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  and  Die  Zauberfiote  and 
Humperdinck's  Hansel  and  Gretel  under  Jeffrey  Tate  for  EMI.  Future  releases  include  Mozart's 
La  clemenza  di  Tito  for  Decca  and  a  recital  disc  with  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt  forTeldec. 
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To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
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The  Age  of  Anxiety,  Symphony  No.  2 
for  piano  and  orchestra 
(after  W.H.  Auden's  poem) 
Parti 

The  Prologue  (Lento  moderato) 
The  Seven  Ages  (Variations  1-7) 
The  Seven  Stages  (Variations  8-14) 

Part  II 

The  Dirge  (Largo) 

The  Masque  (Extremely  fast) 

The  Epilogue  (Adagio — Andante — Con  moto) 

BENJAMIN  PASTERNACK,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER  Symphony  No.  4  in  G 

Recht  gemachlich 

[Pretty  easygoing] 
In  gemachlicher  Bewegung.  Ohne  Hast 

[At  an  easygoing  pace.  Without  haste] 
Ruhevoll  (Poco  adagio) 

[Serene  (somewhat  slow)] 
Sehr  behaglich 

[Very  cozy] 

WENDY  WHITE,  mezzo-soprano 
Text  and  translation  are  on  page  25. 

Baldwin  piano 

Benjamin  Pasternack  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Leonard  Bernstein 

The  Age  of  Anxiety,  Symphony  No.  2  for  piano  and  orchestra  (after  W.H.  Auden) 

Leonard  Bernstein  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  on  August  25,  1918,  and  died  in  New 
York  on  October  14,  1990.  He  composedThe  Age  of  Anxiety  during  a  busy  period  of  travels  as 
guest  conductor  in  1948-49,  completing  the  draft  of  the  score  on  February  9,  1949,  and  the  full 
score  on  March  20.  He  revised  the  score — particularly  the  close  of  the  work — in  1963;  it  is  the 
revised  version  that  will  be  performed  here.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  the  first  performances  on  April  8  and  9,  1949, followed  by  a  "Tanglewood  on  Parade"  perform- 
ance that  August  12,  all  with  the  composer  at  the  piano.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score 
calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
snare  drum,  bass  drum,  tenor  drum,  tam-tam,  cymbal,  temple  blocks,  triangle,  glockenspiel, 
xylophone,  celesta,  harp  (two  if  possible),  pianino  (in  the  orchestra),  and  strings. 

Between  July  1944  and  November  1946,  W.H.  Auden  wrote  an  extended  poem  (in 
print  it  runs  eight  pages)  entitled  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  subtitled  'A  Baroque  eclogue."  In 
it,  three  men  and  a  woman — Quant,  Malin,  Emble,  and  Rosetta — meet  in  a  New  York 
bar,  where  each  has  come  to  find  a  cure  for  boredom,  loneliness,  lack  of  purpose — or, 
if  not  a  cure,  a  means  of  forgetting  them.  The  poem  follows  their  thoughts  and  their 
conversation — with  interruptions  from  radio  broadcasts  of  war  news  and  commercial 
messages — through  a  long  night,  first  in  the  bar  itself,  then  moving  to  Rosetta's  apart- 
ment, where  the  party  continues,  though  the  four  individual  participants  become 
more  and  more  isolated,  even  as  they  seek  to  end  their  rootlessness,  through  the 
attempt  to  find  or  accept  a  new  faith.  Finally,  at  dawn,  Rosetta  finds  Emble  passed  out 
on  her  bed,  while  Quant  and  Malin  say  their  goodbyes  in  the  light  of  dawn  on  the 


Leonard  Bernstein 

Leonard  Bernstein's  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  spanned  more  than  five  decades.  Born  in  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  he  grew  up  in  Brookline,  near  Boston.  The  first 
orchestral  concert  he  attended  was  played  by  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Fiedler.  In  1939,  hav- 
ing just  graduated  from  Harvard,  he  led  Br^ihmss  Academic 
Festival  Overture  on  Boston's  Charles  River  Esplanade,  after 
winning  a  prize  in  a  newspaper  competition.  In  1940  he  was 
accepted  by  then  BSO  Music  Director  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who 
became  a  cherished  mentor  and  friend,  into  the  first  class  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  Mr.  Bernstein  continued  to  teach,  conduct,  and  pro- 
vide spiritual  guidance  through  his  final  summer.  His  concert  appearances  as  conductor 
and  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood 
spanned  the  years  1944  to  1990.  As  an  Adviser  to  Tanglewood  in  the  early  1970s  he 
shared  responsibility  for  its  artistic  direction  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  SchuUer. 
Mr.  Bernstein  composed  two  works  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  his  Symphony 
No.  3,  Kaddish,  commissioned  for  the  orchestra's  75th  anniversary,  and  his  Divertimento 
for  Orchestra,  commissioned  for  the  BSO's  centennial  in  1981.  Tanglewood  was  the  site 
of  his  seventieth  birthday  celebration  in  1988,  and  of  his  final  conducting  appearances, 
in  August  1990.  In  addition,  Mr.  Bernstein  was  a  significant  influence  upon  the  career 
of  Seiji  Ozawa,  whose  first  professional  position  was  as  Mr.  Bernstein's  assistant  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic. 
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streets  and  promptly  forget  one  another's  existence.  The  very  title  of  Auden's  poem 
has  become  an  emblem  to  describe  mid-twentieth-century  life. 

Leonard  Bernstein  was  clearly  taken  with  Auden's  poem,  which  provides  not  only  a 
title  for  this  Symphony  No.  2,  but  what  must  be  called  its  plot.  The  published  score 
contains  an  extended  note  in  which  the  composer  describes  his  astonishment  at  realiz- 
ing, after  the  fact,  how  closely  the  music  echoed  the  poem,  which  had  been  intended 
as  no  more  than  a  general  guide  to  its  structure  and  expression.  Long  after  complet- 
ing the  work,  he  claimed  to  have  found  details  intended  as  purely  musical  gestures 
that  were  also  unconscious  references  to  the  poem.  Yet  a  detailed  connection  between 
poem  and  symphony  may  be  a  stumbling  block  for  listeners.  Certainly  most  compos- 
ers who  have  written  a  programmatic  description  of  their  music  have  found  that, 
ultimately,  it  gets  in  the  way  of  the  music.  Though  Bernstein  retained  his  elaborate 
description  in  the  revised  score,  he  chose  to  rewrite  the  ending  in  a  way  that  makes 
musical  sense  while  breaking  away  from  the  letter  of  Auden's  text.  Throughout  the 
work  there  is  an  elaborate  solo  piano  part  that  makes  the  symphony  a  kind  of  piano 
concerto.  In  the  original  version,  the  piano  was  silent  in  the  last  section  except  for  a 
single  final  chord.  Bernstein  had  conceived  this  ending  as  the  "phony  faith"  that  the 
characters  sought  out;  the  pianist  was  to  remain  aloof  from  that  self-serving  search, 
except  for  "a  final  chord  of  affirmation  at  the  end." 

But  the  more  he  considered  his  composition  as  a  work  of  music  rather  than  as  the 
expression  of  a  poem,  Bernstein  came  to  realize  that  the  ending  simply  didn't  work. 
In  a  concerto-like  piece,  the  piano's  natural  function  is  to  have  a  dialogue,  to  set  up  a 
(onirast,  with  the  orchestra.  So  the  program  went  out  the  window  in  recognition  of 
the  musical  requirements. 

Despite  this  significant  change  of  heart,  Bernstein  has  effectively  projected  much 
of  the  poetic  "narrative"  oiThe  Age  of  Anxiety  in  musical  terms.  The  first  half  of  the 
score,  after  a  prologue,  consists  of  two  sets  of  seven  variations  each,  corresponding  to 
Auden's  "Seven  Ages"  and  "Seven  Stages."  These  never  take  a  simple  theme  as  the 
basis  of  the  variations;  they  consist,  rather,  of  fourteen  brief,  contrasting  sections, 
each  of  which  grows  out  of  some  idea  in  the  preceding  passage  and  generates  another 
idea  that  will  lead  to  the  next  section. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  rhythm  and  melodic  character  of  many  of  these  ideas  are 
closely  related  to  the  sounds  of  '40s  swing  and  jazz,  precisely  the  sounds  that  would 
have  been  heard  on  the  radio  in  the  bar  where  the  four  characters  congregate  and 
would  best  symbolize  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  addition,  they  mirror  the  nervous  and 
hectic  pace  of  modern  urban  life.  There  is,  however,  a  striking  exception  at  Variation 
VIII,  the  first  of  the  "Seven  Stages,"  where  the  poem  speaks  of  remoteness  and  hints 
of  distant  times  and  places.  Here  Bernstein  casts  the  section  in  a  broad  3/2  with  a 
flowing  melody  in  quarters  and  eighths  over  a  stately  bass  line  moving  in  half-notes. 
One  can  scarcely  avoid  hearing  in  this  passage  the  echo  of  a  "remote"  dance  style 
from  a  distant  time  and  place,  the  Baroque  sarabande. 

The  second  part  of  the  score,  dealing  with  the  four  characters'  departure  from  the 
bar  and  their  increasingly  pointless  and  empty  party  at  Rosetta's  place,  combines 
elements  of  a  twelve-tone  row  (from  which  evolves  the  theme  of  the  Dirge),  hectic  and 
varied  jazz  figures  in  different  moods  {The  Masque),  and  the  final  breaking-up  of  the 
party  at  dawn  in  a  renewed  search  for  positive  values. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Gustav  Mahler 
Symphony  No.  4  in  G 


Gustav  Mahler  was  born  at  Kalischt  (Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on  July  7, 
1860,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  May  18, 1911.  Except  for  the  finale,  which  was  composed  as  a  song 
with  piano  accompaniment  in  February  1892,  he  wrote  his  Fourth  Symphony  between  June  1899 
and  April  1901.  He  continued,  however,  on  the  basis  of  his  experience  conducting  the  work,  to 
tinker  with  the  orchestration.  At  these  performances ,  Seiji  Ozawa  uses  the  score  published  in  1963 
by  the  International  Gustav  Mahler  Society,  Vienna,  and  which  incorporates  the  composer's  final 
revisions,  made  after  the  last  performances  he  conducted  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in 
January  1911.  Mahler  led  the  first  performance  of  the  work  on  November  25,  1901,  with  the 
Kaim  Orchestra  of  Munich.  The  soprano  was  Margarete  Michalek.  The  first  American  perform- 
ance was  conducted  by  Walter  Damrosch  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  on 
November  6, 1904,  with  the  soprano  Etta  de  Montjau.  The  orchestra  consists  of  four  flutes  (third 
doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes  (third  doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets  (second  doubling 
high  clarinet  in  Eflat,  third  doubling  bass  clarinet),  three  bassoons  (third  doubling  contrabas- 
soon),four  horns,  three  trumpets,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  sleigh  bells,  glockenspiel,  cym- 
bals, tam-tam,  harp,  and  strings. 

Many  a  love  affair  with  Mahler  has  begun  with  the  sunlit  Fourth  Symphony.  Mahler 
himself  thought  of  it  as  a  work  whose  transparency,  relative  brevity,  and  non-aggres- 
sive stance  might  win  him  new  friends.  In  the  event,  it  enraged  most  of  its  first  hearr 
ers.  Munich  hated  it,  and  so  did  most  of  the  German  cities — Stuttgart  being,  for  some 
reason,  the  exception — where  Felix  Weingartner  took  it  on  tour  with  the  Kaim  Or- 
chestra immediately  after  the  premiere.  In  a  letter  of  September  1903,  Mahler  refers 


'A      NIGHT      AT      THE      MOVIES' 
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An  evening  of  film  favorites,  both  classic  and  contemporary 
Enjoy  the  music  of  fhe  Boston  Pops  under  the  stars  at  Tanglewood 
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Jhanks  to  a  grant  from  JDK,  free  lawn  tickets  for  cfiildren  under  12  are  available  at  tfie  Janglewood  Box  Office  on  tfie  day  of  the  concert. 
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to  it  as  "this  persecuted  stepchild."  It  at  last  made  the  impression  he  had  hoped  for  at 
a  concert  he  conducted  in  October  1904  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  Amster- 
dam (the  program:  Mahler  Fourth — intermission — Mahler  Fourth). 

The  very  qualities  Mahler  had  banked  on  were  the  ones  that  annoyed.  The  bells, 
real  and  imitated  (in  flutes),  with  which  the  music  begins!  And  that  chawbacon  tune 
in  the  violins!  What  in  heaven's  name  was  the  composer  of  the  Resurrection  Symphony 
up  to  with  this  newfound  naivete?  Most  of  the  answers  proposed  at  the  time  were 
politicized,  anti-Semitic,  ugly.  Today  we  perceive  more  clearly  that  what  he  was  up  to 
was  writing  a  Mahler  symphony,  uncharacteristic  only  in  its  all  but  exclusive  involve- 
ment with  the  sunny  end  of  the  expressive  range. 

"Turning  cliche  into  event"  is  howTheodor  W.  Adorno  characterized  Mahler's 
practice.  Ideas  lead  to  many  different  conclusions  and  can  be  ordered  in  so  many 
ways:  Mahler's  master  here  is  the  Haydn  of  the  London  symphonies  and  string  quar- 
tets of  the  1790s.  The  scoring,  too,  rests  on  Mahler's  ability  to  apply  an  original  and 
altogether  personal  fantasy  to  resources  not  in  themselves  extraordinary.  Trombones 
and  tuba  are  absent;  only  the  percussion  is  on  the  lavish  side.  Mahler  plays  with  this 
orchestra  as  though  with  a  kaleidoscope.  He  can  write  a  brilliantly  sonorous  tutti,  but 
he  hardly  ever  does.  What  he  likes  better  is  to  have  the  thread  of  discourse  passed 
rapidly,  wittily  from  instrument  to  instrument,  section  to  section.  He  thinks  polyphon- 
ically,  but  he  enjoys  the  combining  of  textures  and  colors  as  much  as  the  combining  of 
themes.  He  values  transparency,  and  his  revisions,  over  ten  years,  of  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony are  always  and  consistently  in  the  direction  of  achieving  a  more  aerated  sound. 

He  could  think  of  the  most  wonderful  titles  for  the  movements  of  this  symphony, 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  but  he  refused  "to  betray  them  to  the  rabble  of  critics  and  listen- 
ers" who  would  then  subject  them  to  "their  banal  misunderstandings."  We  do,  how- 
ever, have  his  name  for  the  scherzo:  "Freund  Hein  spielt  auf  ("Death  Strikes  Up").* 
Alma  Mahler  amplified  that  hint  by  writing  that  here  "the  composer  was  under  the 
spell  of  the  self-portrait  by  Arnold  Bocklin,  in  which  Death  fiddles  into  the  painter's 
ear  while  the  latter  sits  entranced."  Death's  fiddle  is  tuned  a  whole  tone  high  to  make 
it  harsher  (the  player  is  also  instructed  to  make  it  sound  like  a  country  instrument  and 
to  enter  "very  aggressively").  Twice  Mahler  tempers  these  grotesqueries  with  a  gentle 
Trio:  Willem  Mengelberg,  the  Amsterdam  conductor,  took  detailed  notes  at  Mahler's 
1904  rehearsals,  and  at  this  point  he  put  into  his  score  that  "here,  he  leads  us  into  a 
lovely  landscape."  (Later,  at  the  magical  turn  into  D  major,  with  the  great  harp  chord 
and  the  violin  glissandi  crossing  in  opposite  directions,  Mengelberg  wrote  ''noch 
schbner"  ["still  more  beautiful"].) 

The  Adagio,  which  Mahler  thought  his  finest  slow  movement,  is  a  set  of  softly  and 
gradually  unfolding  variations.  It  is  rich  in  seductive  melody,  but  the  constant  feature 
to  which  Mahler  always  returns  is  the  tolling  of  the  basses, /?z<2no  under  the  pianissimo 
of  the  violas  and  cellos.  The  variations,  twice  interrupted  by  a  leanly  scored  lament  in 
the  minor  mode,  become  shorter,  more  diverse  in  character,  more  given  to  abrupt 
changes  of  outlook.  They  are  also  pulled  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  E  major, 
a  key  that  dramatically  asserts  itself  at  the  end  of  the  movement  in  a  blaze  of  sounds. 
Working  miracles  in  harmony,  pacing,  and  orchestral  fabric,  Mahler,  pronouncing 
a  benediction,  brings  us  back  to  serene  quiet  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  original 
G  major,  but  when  the  finale  almost  imperceptibly  emerges,  it  is  in  E.  Our  entry  into 
this  region  has  been  prepared,  but  it  is  well  that  the  music  sounds  new,  for  Mahler 
means  us  to  understand  that  now  we  are  in  heaven. 


*Freund  Hein — literally  this  could  be  rendered  as  "Friend  Hal"- 
is  most  often  a  euphemism  for  Death. 


-is  a  fairy-tale  bogy  whose  name 
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On  February  6,  1892,  Mahler  had  finished  a  song  he  called  "Das  himmlische  Leben" 
{"Life  in  Heaven'),  one  of  five  Humoresques  on  texts  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 
(The  Boy's  Magic  Horn).  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  is  a  collection  of  German  folk  poetry, 
compiled  in  nationalistic  and  Romantic  fervor  just  after  1800  by  two  poets  in  their 
twenties,  Clemens  Brentano  and  Achim  von  Arnim.  That,  at  least,  is  what  it  purports 
to  be:  in  fact,  the  two  poets  indulged  themselves  freely  in  paraphrases,  additions,  and 
deletions,  fixing  things  so  as  to  give  them  a  more  antique  and  authentic  ring,  even 
contributing  poems  all  their  own.  However  that  may  be,  their  collection,  whose  three 
volumes  came  out  between  1805  and  1808,  made  a  considerable  impact,  being  widely 
read,  discussed,  criticized,  and  imitated. 

A  number  of  composers  went  to  the  Wunderhorn  for  texts,*  none  more  often  or 
more  fruitfully  than  Mahler,  who  began  to  write  Wunderhorn  songs  immediately  after 
completing  the  First  Symphony  in  1888  (he  had  already  borrowed  a  Wunderhorn  poem 
as  the  foundation  of  the  first  of  his  Traveling  Wayfarer  songs  of  1884-85).  The  Wunder- 
horn then  touches  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  symphonies.  The  scherzo  of  No.  2 
was  composed  together  and  shares  material  with  a  setting  of  the  poem  about  Saint 
Anthony  of  Padua's  sermon  to  the  fishes,  and  the  next  movement  is  the  song  "Urlicht" 
("Primal  Light").  The  Third  Symphony's  fifth  movement  is  another  Wunderhorn  song, 
"Essungen  drei  Engel"  ("Three  Angels  Sang"),  and  until  about  a  year  before  completing 
that  symphony,  Mahler  meant  to  end  it  with  "Das  himmlische  Leben,"  the  song  we  now 
know  as  the  finale  of  the  Fourth,  That  explains  why  the  Third  appears  to  "quote"  the 
Fourth,  twice  in  the  minuet,  and  again  in  the  "Drei  Engel"  song:  those  moments  pre- 
pare for  an  event  that  was  not,  after  all,  allowed  to  occur  (or  that  did  not  occur  until 
five  years  and  one  symphony  later). 

For  that  matter,  Mahler  had  to  plan  parts  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  from  the  end 

back,  so  that  the  song  would  appear  to  be  the  outcome  and  conclusion  of  what  was  in 

fact  composed  eight  years  after  the  song.  From  a  late  letter  of  Mahler's  to  the  Leipzig 

conductor  Georg  Gohler,  we  know  how  important  it  was  to  him  that  listeners  clearly 

understand  how  the  first  three  movements  all  point  toward  and  are  resolved  in  the 

finale.  The  music,  though  gloriously  inventive  in  detail,  is  of  utmost  cleanness  and 

simplicity.  The  solemn  and  archaic  chords  first  heard  at  '\Sanc(  Peter  iii  Himmel  sieht  zu" 

("Saint  Peter  in  heaven  looks  on")  have  a  double  meaning  for  Mahler;  here  they  are 

associated  with  details  about  the  domestic  arrangements  in  this  mystical,  sweetly 

scurrile  picture  of  heaven,  but  in  the  Third  Svmphonv  thev  belong  with  the  bitter 

self-castigation  at  having  transgressed  the  len  C>onnnandments  and  with  the  plea  to 

God  for  forgiveness.  Whether  you  are  listening  to  the  Fourth  and  remembering  the 

Third,  or  the  other  way  around,  the  reference  is  touching.  It  reminds  us,  as  well,  how 

much  all  of  Mahler's  work  is  one  work.  Just  as  the  symphony  began  with  bells,  so  it 

ends  with  them — this  time  those  wonderful,  deep  single  harp-tones  of  which  Mahler 

was  the  discoverer. 

— from  notes  by 

Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


*The  Brahms  Lullaby  must  be  the  famous  of  all  Wunderhorn  songs. 
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The  poem  is  a  Bavarian  folk  song  called  ''Der  Himmel  hdngt  voll  Geigen"  (^'Heaven  is 
Hung  With  Violins").  Mahler  drops  the  four  lines  in  brackets  and  makes  a  few  small 
alterations  (we  print  his  version). 


Wir  geniessen  die  himmlischen  Freuden, 

Drum  thun  wir  das  Irdische  meiden. 

Kein  weltlich'  Getummel 

Hon  man  nicht  im  Himmel! 

Lebt  Alles  in  sanftester  Ruh'! 

Wir  fiihren  ein  englisches  Leben! 

Sind  dennoch  ganz  lustig  daneben! 

Wir  tanzen  und  springen, 

Wir  hiipfen  und  singen! 

Sand  Peter  im  Himmel  sieht  zu! 

Johannes  das  Lammlein  auslasset, 

Der  Metzger  Herodes  drauf  passet! 

Wir  fiihren  ein  geduldig's, 

Unschuldig's,  geduldig's, 

Ein  liebliches  Lammlein  zuTod! 

Sand  Lucas  den  Ochsen  ihiit  schlachten 

Ohn'  cinig's  Bedenken  und  Achten, 

Dcr  Weill  kost  kein  Heller 

Im  himmlischen  Keller, 

Die  Englein,  die  backen  das  Bret. 

Gui'  Krauter  \on  allerhand  Arten, 

Die  wachsen  im  himmlischen  Garten! 

Gut'  Spargel,  Fisolen 

Und  was  wir  luir  wollen! 

Ganze  Schiisseln  voll  sind  uns  bereit! 

Ciut'  Apfel,  gut'  Birn'  und  gut'Trauben! 

Die  Gartner,  die  Alles  erlauben! 

Willst  Rehbock,  willst  Hasen, 

Aufoffcncr  Strassen 

[ZiM  KucIr'1  sie  laufen  herbei. 

Sollt  ein  Fasttag  etwa  kommen 

Alle  Fische  gleich  mit  Freuden 

angeschwommen! 
Dort  lauft  schon  Sanct  Peter 
Mit  Netz  und  mit  Koder 
Zimi  himmlischen  Wciher  hinein. 
[Willst  Karpfen,  willst  Hecht,  willst  Forellen, 
Gut  Siockfisch  und  frische  Sardellen? 
Sanct  Lorenz  hat  miissen 
Sein  Leben  einbiissen,] 
Sanct  Martha  die  Kochin  muss  sein. 

Kein  Musik  istja  nicht  auf  Erden, 

Die  uns'rer  verglichen  kann  werden. 

Elftausend  Jungfrauen 

Zu  tanzen  sich  trauen 

Sanct  Ursula  selbst  dazu  lacht! 

Cacilia  mit  ihren  Verwandten 

Sind  treffliche  Hofmusikanten! 

Die  englischen  Stimmen 

Ermuntern  die  Sinnen! 

Dass  Alles  fur  Freuden  erwacht. 


We  enjoy  heavenly  pleasures 

And  therefore  avoid  earthly  ones. 

No  worldly  tumult 

Is  to  be  heard  in  heaven. 

All  live  in  gentlest  peace. 

We  lead  angelic  lives, 

Yet  have  a  merry  time  of  it  besides. 

We  dance  and  we  spring. 

We  skip  and  we  sing. 

Saint  Peter  in  heaven  looks  on. 

John  lets  the  lambkin  out. 

And  Herod  the  Butcher  lies  in  wait  for  it. 

We  lead  a  patient. 

Innocent,  patient, 

Dear  little  lamb  to  its  death. 

Saint  Luke  slaughters  the  ox 

Without  any  thought  or  concern. 

Wine  doesn't  cost  a  penny 

In  the  heavenly  cellars. 

The  angels  bake  the  bread. 

Good  greens  of  every  sort 

Grow  in  the  heavenly  vegetable  patch. 

Good  asparagus,  string  beans. 

And  whatever  we  want. 

Whole  dishfuls  are  set  for  us! 

Good  apples,  good  pears,  and  good  grapes, 

And  gardeners  who  allow  everything! 

If  you  want  roebuck  or  hare, 

On  the  public  streets 

They  come  running  [right  into  the  kitchen]. 

Should  a  fast-day  come  along, 

All  the  fishes  at  once  come  swimming 

with  joy. 
There  goes  Saint  Peter  running 
With  his  net  and  his  bait 
To  the  heavenly  pond. 

[Do  you  want  carp,  do  you  want  pike,  or  trout, 
Good  dried  cod  or  fresh  anchovies? 
Saint  Lawrence  had  to 
Forfeit  his  life.] 
Saint  Martha  shall  be  the  cook. 

There  is  just  no  music  on  earth 

That  can  compare  to  ours. 

Even  the  eleven  thousand  virgins 

Venture  to  dance. 

And  Saint  Ursula  herself  has  to  laugh. 

Cecilia  and  all  her  relations 

Make  excellent  court  musicians. 

The  angelic  voices 

Gladden  our  senses. 

So  that  all  for  very  joy  awake. 
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Christina  Scroggins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 

Rousseau  Fellowship 
Sae  Shiragami 
Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Timothy  Summers 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Vita  Wallace 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P. 

Nickerson  Fellowship 
Lucy  Waterhouse 
Gordon  Clark  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Katherine  Wolfe 
William  Kroll  Memorial 

Fellowship 

Violas 

Monica  Biacchi 
Olivetti  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Chung-Hoon  Peter  Chun 
James  A.  Macdonald 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Eric  Enders 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Suzannah  Farny 
Bay  banks  Fellowship 
Marka  Gustavsson 
Anonymous  Fellowship 
Francois  Hetsch 
Florence  Gould  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Ori  Kam 
Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe 

Fellowship 
Amy  Long 
Bristol- Meyers  Squibb 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Joanna  Mendoza 
Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Dov  Scheindlin 
Surdna  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Andrea  Schuler 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Leonard 

Kandell  and  Alice 

Kandell  Fellowship 
Jessica  Troy 
Patricia  Plum  Wylde 

Fellowship 

Cellos 

Valerie  Aimard 
Florence  Gould  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Naomi  Barron 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 


Kari  Docter 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Jason  Duckies 
Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Julian  Hersh 
Northern  California  Fund 

Fellowship 
Jennifer  Lucht 
Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
Chizuko  Matsusaka 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Jennifer  Morsches 
Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi 

Fellowship 
Brent  Samuel 
Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant 

Fellowship 
Rebecca  Thornblade 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Fellowship 
Benjamin  Wolff 
HcLskell  Gordon  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Rachel  Young 
Dr.  John  H.  Knowles 

Memorial  Fellowship 


Basses 

Regina  Bautista 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Josee  Deschenes 
Lia  and  Wlliam  Poonm 

Fellowship 
Sebastien  Dube 
Donald  Bellamy  Sinclair 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Kenneth  Harper 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Owen  Lee 
The  Koussevitzky  Miisic 

Foundation  Fellowship 

in  memory  of  Margaret 

Grant 
David  Moore 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
David  Saint-Laurent 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 


Flute/Piccolo 

Charles  Brink 

Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber 

Fellowship 
Caroline  Camp 
Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
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Demarre  McGill 

The  Nathan  Cummings 
Foundatioji  Fellowship 

Elizabeth  Ostling 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge 
Foundation  Fellowship 

Catherine  Ransom 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 

Oboe/English  Horn 

Judy  Christy 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Monica  Johnson 
The  Frank  and  Gloria  Moody 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Andrea  Plesnarski 
Augustus  Thomdike 

Fellowship 
Stephanie  Shapiro 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance 

Company  Fellowship 
Keve  Wilson 
K^irl  Burack  Memorial 

Fellowship 

Clarinets 

Igor  Begelman 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Eric  Bradbury 

William  F  and  Juliana  W. 

Thompson  Fellowship 
Ivan  Garcia 
H.  Fugene  and  Ruth  B.Jones 

Fellowship 
Charlotte  Simpson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E. 

Remis  Fellowship 
Susan  Warner 
Betty  O.  and  Richard  S. 

Burdick  Fellowship 

Bass  Clarinet 

Ben  Freimuth 
Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks 
Fellowship 

Bassoon/Contrabassoon 

Anne  Bauserman 

Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 

Julie  Fox 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Maria  Isaak. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
J.  Chris  Marshall 
Robert  G.  McClellan,Jr. 

and  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Ryan  Simmons 
Sherman  Walt  Fellowship 


Horns 

Christopher  Cooper 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Susanna  Drake 
David  R.  and  Muriel  K. 

Pokross  Fellowship 
Luiz  Garcia 
Barbara  Lee /Raymond  E. 

Lee  Foundation  Fellowship 
Stephen  Kostyniak 
Charles  E.  Culpeper 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Robert  Rasmussen 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahne stock 

Fellowship 
Margaret  Smythe 
C.D.Jackson  Fellowship 

Trumpets 

Gary  Peterson 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Marc  Reese 
Andre  Come  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Matthew  Thomas 
Caroline  Grosvenor 

Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Richard  Watson 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Jeffrey  Work 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla 

Fellowship 

Tenor  Trombones 

Joel  Borrelli-Boudreau 
J.  P.  and  Mary  Barger 

Fellowship 
Robert  Holland 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Kenneth  Thompkins 
Nat  Cole  Memorial 

Fellowship /Wynton 

Marsalis  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Jeremy  Van  Hoy 
Robert  and  Sally  King 
Fellowship 

Tuba 

Steve  Campbell 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Fellowship 

Timpani/Percussion 

Joseph  DeMarco 

The  Frederick  W.  Richm,ond 
Foundation  Fellowship 


Richard  Graber 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Craig  McNutt 
Tappan  Dixey  Brooks 

Fellowship 
Brian  Mount 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 
Peter  Wilson 
Ruth  and  Alan  Sagner 

Fellowship 
Shannon  Wood 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fellowship 

Harps 

Mariko  Anraku 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin 

Fellowship 
Joon-hee  Han 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks 

Fellowship 

Piano/ Keyboard 

Melvin  Chen 

Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 

Fellowship 
Wendy  Chen 
Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 
Elinor  Freer 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Hsing-Chwen  Hsin 
Harry  and  Mildred  Remis 

Fellowship 
Molly  Kiser 
Stokes  Fellowship 
Max  Levinson 
Billy  Joel  Keyboard 

Fellowship 
John  Root 
Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ 

Company  Fellowship 
Paul  Zdanowicz-Wyse 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial 

Fellowship 


Personnel  Manager 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

John  Grande 
John  Perkel 

Stage  Managers 

Greg  Brighenti 
Gary  Wallen 
Keith  Elder 
Jacob  Moerschel 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition;  many  are  offered  free  room  and  board.  Their  residency  at 
Tanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  annual  and  endowed  Fellowships  and  Scholarships.  The  TMC 
faculty  includes  many  of  the  worlds  finest  musical  artists,  some  of  them  teaching  through  the  generosity  of 
donors  who  have  endowed  Faculty  Chairs.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
endowment  support  of  the  contributors  represented  below. 


Endowed  Faculty  Positions 

Berkshire  Chair 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Richard  Burgin  Chair 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair,  Chairman  of  the 

Faculty 
Renee  Longy  Chair,  a  gift  of  Jane  and  John  Goodwin 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Chair,  endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman 

Hoffman  for  Keyboard  Faculty 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Sana  ti.  Sabbagh  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Surdna  Foundation  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Endowed  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

BayBanks  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Andre  M.  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Memorial  Fellowship 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 

Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 

Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in  honor  of 

Eleanor  Panasevich 
Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
The  Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  F  and  Juliana  W  Thompson  Fellowship 

Endowed  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr,  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship/Brookline  Youth 

Concerts  Awards  Committee  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Memorial  Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon  Fellowship 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
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Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Kmpp  Fellowship 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  and  IBM  Matching  Grant  Fellowship 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Sherman  Walt  Fellowship 

Max  Wmder  Memorial  Fellowship 


Endowed  Seminar  Scholarships 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Eugene  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 

Richard  F  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Scholarship 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers  Scholarship 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 


Endowed  Funds  Supporting  the 

Teaching  and  Performance  Programs 

Gino  B.  Cioffi  Memorial  Prize  Fund 

Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artist  Fund 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fund 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  A.  Erlich  Fund 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fund 

The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  Fund 

Greve  Foundation — ^John  J.  Tommaney  Fund 

Mickey  L.  Hooten  Prize  Fund 

Grace  B.  Jackson  Prize  Fund 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissioning  Fund 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fund 

The  Louis  Krasner  Fund 

William  Kroll  Fund 

Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Family  Fund 

Northern  California  Audition  Fund 

Jane  and  Peter  van  S.  Rice  Fund 

P&arl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fund 

Anonymous  (2) 


TanglewGDd 

Music 

Center 
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BACH 

ADVENT  CANTATAS 

BWV  36,  61  &  62 

JOHN  ELIOT  GARDINER 


437327-2 

"Strongly  recommended." 


Gramophone 


BEETHOVEN 

Mass  in  C  major 

Monteverdi  Choir 
Orohestre  Revolutionnaire  et  Romantique 

JOHN  ELIOT  GARDINER 


435  391-2 

"Exhilarating. .  .Gardiner  is  consistently 
illuminating."  —  Gramophone 


Die  ElNTITJHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SeRAIL 

Monteverdi  Clioir 

English  Baroque  Soloists 

JOHN  ELIOT  GARDINER 


435857-2  2  CDs 

Continuinp  Gardiner's  acclaimed  Mozart 
opera  cycle  on  authentic  instruments 


JOM  ELIOT  GARDIIR 

on  Deutsche  Grammophon's 


431818-2  20)5 

"Glorious  music  which,  untk  Gardiier's 
baton,  springs  into  vibrant,  gbwii^  He." 
— km'mn  decora  Gui^ 

©  1993  DG/PolyGram  Gassics  &  Jazz  Photo:  Zoe  Dominic 


idai  a(d  Gcffdier's  Mv  recordings  ore  ovdoUe  crt 
l-8(X)-648-4844 
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Tanglewqpd 


19       9        3 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,July25,at2:30 

JOHN  ELIOT  GARDINER  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat,  Opus  60 
Adagio — Allegro  vivace 
Adagio 
Allegro  vivace 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


INTERMISSION 


BERLIOZ 


Harold  in  Italy,  Opus  16 

Harold  in  the  mountains:  Scenes  of  melancholy, 

of  happiness,  and  of  joy 
March  of  the  pilgrims  singing  their  evening  prayer 
Serenade  of  an  Abruzzese  mountaineer  to  his 

mistress 
Brigands'  orgy,  w^ith  recollections  of  past  scenes 

YURI  BASHMET  viola 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Weeks 


NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat,  Opus  60 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.  He  composed  his  Fourth  Symphony  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall  of  1806,  leading  the  first  performance,  a  private  one,  at  the  Vienna  town  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  early  March  1807,  and  conducting  Ihe  first  public  performance  at  the  Vienna 
Burgtheater  on  April  13,  1808.  Theodor  Eisfeld  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  gave  the  first 
American  performance  at  the  Apollo  Rooms  in  New  York  on  November  24,  1849.  Georg  Henschel 
led  the  first  BSD  performances  of  Beethoven's  Fourth  in  December  1881,  Serge  Koussevitzky  the 
first  Tanglewood  performance  in  1940,  and  Marek  Janozvski  the  most  recent  performance  here  on 
August  10,  1990.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  George  Grove  wrote  that  "The  Fourth  Sym- 
phony has  been,  like  the  Eighth,  more  or  less  under  a  cloud.  Of  its  history  less  is, 
perhaps,  known  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  nine  ...  At  any  rate,  the  B-flat  Sym- 
phony is  a  complete  contrast  to  both  its  predecessor  and  successor,  and  is  as  gay  and 
spontaneous  as  they  are  serious  and  lofty.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  one  reason  for  the  fact 
that  No.  4  has  never  yet  had  justice  done  it  by  the  public."  Nowadays  the  Fourth  has 
moved  closer  to  achieving  its  rightful  place  in  the  concert  hall,  but  it  is  still  generally 
accurate  to  say  that  Beethoven's  even-numbered  symphonies,  except  for  the  peren- 
nially popular  Pastoral,  No.  6,  suggest  less  of  what  the  public  takes  Beethoven  to  be 


TANGLEWOOD   JAZZ   FESTIVAL'93 

Labor  Day  Weekend  Never  Sounded  So  Good! 

THE  GERRY  MULLIGAN  QUARTET 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  7:30PM  (Grounds  open  at  6pm)  ^^g^gt,^ 

TONY  BENNETT  with  special  guests  THE  COUNT  BASIE  ORCHESTRA 

jfRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  7:30PM  (Grounds  open  at  5:30pm) 


TH!I  OSCAR  PETERSON  TRIO  featuring  special  guest  JOHN  PIZZARELLI 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4,  7:30PM  (Grounds  open  at  4pm  for  picnicking  and  afternoon 
performances  by  the  Russell  Malone  Quartet) 

LINCOLN  CENTER  JAZZ  ORCHESTRA  and  very  special  guests 
THE  RAMSEY  LEWIS  QUINTET 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  7:30PM  (Grounds  open  at  4pm  for  picnicking  and  afternoon 
performances  by  T.S.  Monk,  Jr.,  and  his  quintet) 

TICKET  PRICES:  Thursday  evening:  $14.50  -  $22,,  lawn:  S8:  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  evenings:  S 1 6.50  -  $49,  lawn;  $13 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  or  call  Ticketmaster  at  (413)  733-2500  in  western  Mass.  or  1-800-347-0808  in  otha-  areas. 

Thanks  to  a  grant  from  TDK,  free  lawn  tickets  for  children  under  12  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert. 
PRODUCED  BY  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  WITH  DON  LAW  COMPANY. 
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about  than  do  the  Eroica,  the  Fifth,  the  Seventh,  and  the  Ninth.  In  fact,  the  boisterous 
Second  and  the  witty,  rollicking  Eighth  continue  to  be  heard  much  less  frequently 
than  they  deserve. 

The  works  Beethoven  completed  in  the  last  half  of  1806 — the  Fourth  Symphony, 
the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  among  them — were  finished 
rather  rapidly  by  the  composer  following  his  extended  struggle  with  the  original 
version  oiFidelio,  which  had  occupied  him  from  the  end  of  1804  until  April  1806.  The 
most  important  orchestral  work  Beethoven  had  produced  before  this  time  was  the 
Eroica,  in  which  he  had  overwhelmed  his  audiences  with  a  forceful  new  musical  lan- 
guage reflecting  both  his  own  inner  struggles  in  the  face  of  impending  deafness  and 
his  awareness  of  the  political  atmosphere  surrounding  him.  The  next  big  orchestral 
work  to  embody  this  "heroic"  style — with  a  striking  overlay  of  defiance  as  well — would 
be  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  had  begun  to  germinate  in  1804,  was  worked  out 
mainly  in  1807,  and  was  completed  in  1808.  But  in  the  meantime,  a  more  relaxed  sort 
of  expression  began  to  emerge,  emphasizing  a  heightened  sense  of  repose,  a  broadly 
lyric  element,  and  a  more  spacious  approach  to  musical  architecture.  The  Fourth 
Symphony,  the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  share  these  charac- 
teristics to  varying  degrees,  but  it  is  important  to  realize  that  these  works,  though 
completed  around  the  same  time,  do  not  represent  a  unilateral  change  of  direction  in 
Beethoven's  approach  to  music,  but,  rather,  the  emergence  of  a  particular  element 
which  appeared  strikingly  at  this  time.  Sketches  for  the  Violin  Concerto  and  the  Fifth 
Symphony  in  fact  occur  side  by  side,  and  that  the  two  aspects — lyric  and  aggressive — 
of  Beethoven's  musical  expression  are  not  entirely  separable  is  evident  also  in  the  fact 
that  ideas  for  both  the  Fifth  and  the  Pastoral  symphonies  appear  in  the  Eroica  sketch- 
book of  1803-04.  These  two  symphonies — the  one  strongly  assertive,  the  other  more 
gentle  and  subdued — were  not  completed  until  1808,  two  years  after  the  Violin  Con- 
certo. And  it  appears  that  Beethoven  actually  interrupted  work  on  his  Fifth  Sym- 
jDhony  so  that  he  could  compose  the  Fourth  in  response  to  a  commission  from  the 
Silesian  Count  Franz  von  Oppersdorff,  whom  he  had  met  through  Prince  Carl  von 
Lichnowsky,  one  of  his  most  important  patrons  during  the  early  years  in  Vienna  and 
the  joint  dedicatee,  together  with  Count  Razumovsky,  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  sym- 
phonies. 

So  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  partakes  successfully  and  wonderfully  of  both 
these  worlds,  combining  a  relaxed  and  lyrical  element  with  a  mood  of  exuberantly 
aggressive  high  spirits.  The  key  is  B-flat,  which  suggests — insofar  as  we  can  describe 
the  effects  of  different  musical  keys — a  realm  of  spaciousness,  relaxation,  and 
warmth,  in  contrast,  for  example,  to  the  "heroic"  E-flat  of  the  Third  Symphony  and 
the  Emperor  Concerto,  the  "defiant"  C  minor  of  the  Fifth,  and  the  "heaven-storming" 
D  minor  of  the  Ninth. 

Beethoven  actually  begins  the  first  movement  with  an  Adagio  introduction  in  a 
mysteriously  pianissimo  B-flat  minor,  and  the  mystery  is  heightened  as  the  music 
moves  toward  B-natural,  via  the  enharmonic  interpretation  of  G-flat  to  F-sharp,  until 
trumpets  and  drums  force  the  music  back  to  B-flat,  and  to  the  major  mode,  of  the 
.\llegro  vivace.  (This  same  gambit  will  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  as  the  music  of 
the  Allegro  moves  from  the  development  into  the  recapitulation,  at  which  point,  once 
again,  the  timpani  will  play  a  crucial  role  in  telling  us  where  we  belong — this  time 
with  an  extended  drumroll  growing  through  twenty-two  measures  from  a  pianissimo 
rumble  to  a  further  nine  measures  of  thwacking  fortissimo.)  Once  the  Allegro  is  un- 
derway, all  is  energy  and  motion,  with  even  the  more  seemingly  relaxed  utterances  of 
the  woodwinds  in  service  to  the  prevailing  level  of  activity.  One  more  word  about  the 
first  movement:  one  wants  the  exposition-repeat  here,  not  just  for  the  wonderful  jolt 
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of  the  first  ending's  throwing  us  back  to  the  tonic  virtually  without  notice,  but  also  for 
the  links  it  provides  to  the  end  of  the  introduction  and  the  beginning  of  the  coda. 

The  E-flat  major  Adagio  sets  a  cantabile  theme  against  a  constantly  pulsating  accom- 
paniment, all  moving  at  a  relaxed  pace  which  allows  for  increasingly  elaborate  figura- 
tion in  both  melody  and  accompaniment  as  the  movement  proceeds.  The  second 
theme  is  a  melancholy  and  wistful  song  for  solo  clarinet,  all  the  more  effective  when  it 
reappears  following  a  fortissimo  outburst  from  full  orchestra.  The  scherzo,  another 
study  in  motion,  is  all  ups  and  downs.  Beethoven  repeats  the  Trio  in  its  entirety  follow- 
ing the  scherzo  da  capo  (a  procedure  he  will  follow  again  in  the  third  movement  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony).  A  third  statement  of  the  scherzo  is  cut  short  by  an  emphatic 
rejoinder  from  the  horns. 

The  whirlwind  finale  (marked  'Allegro  ma  non  troppo,"  'Allegro,  but  not  too . . ." 
— the  speed  is  built  into  the  note  values,  and  the  proceedings  shouldn't  be  rushed  by 
an  overzealous  conductor)  is  yet  another  exercise  in  energy,  movement,  and  dynamic 
contrasts.  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  didn't  much  like  this  symphony  when  he  was 
young  and  it  was  new,  imagined  the  double  bass  complaining:  "I  have  just  come  from 
the  rehearsal  of  a  Symphony  by  one  of  our  newest  composers;  and  though,  as  you 
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know,  I  have  a  tolerably  strong  constitution,  I  could  only  just  hold  out,  and  five  min- 
utes more  would  have  shattered  my  frame  and  burst  the  sinews  of  my  life.  I  have 
been  made  to  caper  about  like  a  wild  goat,  and  to  turn  myself  into  a  mere  fiddle  to 
execute  the  no-ideas  of  Mr.  Composer."  Beethoven's  approach  in  this  movement  is 
wonderfully  tongue-in-cheek  and  "no-holds-barred":  the  solo  bassoon,  leading  us 
into  the  recapitulation,  is  asked  to  play  "dolce"  when  he's  probably  thankful  just  to  get 
the  notes  in,  and  only  at  the  very  end  is  there  a  brief  moment  of  rest  to  prepare  the 
headlong  rush  to  the  final  cadence. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Hector  Berlioz 

Harold  in  Italy,  Opus  16 


Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at  La  Cote  Saint- Andre,  here,  France,  on  December  H,  1803, 
and  died  in  Paris  on  March  8,  1869.  Berlioz  composed  Harold  in  Italy  in  1834  on  a  commis- 
sion from  Niccolb  Paganini,  who,  however,  refused  to  give  the  first  performance ,  which  fell  to 
Chretien  Urhan;  this  took  place  under  the  direction  ofNarcisse  Girard  on  November  23,  1834. 
The  work's  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  took  place  in  February  1884  with  Georg  Henschel 
conducting;  Henry  Heindl  was  the  violist.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  BSO's first  Tanglewood 
performance,  with  violist  William  Primrose,  in  July  1947.  Joseph  de  Pasquale  was  soloist  for  the 
orchestra 's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  in  August  1962,  under  Charles  Munch.  In 
addition  to  the  solo  viola,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one 
doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets ,  four  bassoons ,  four  horns,  two  cornets,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba  (originally  ophicleide),  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp, 
and  strings  (Berlioz  specifies  at  least  fifteen  each  of  first  and  second  violins,  at  least  ten  violas,  at 
least  twelve  cellos,  and  at  least  nine  basses). 

Harold  in  Italy  is  an  overt  reflection  of  Berlioz's  admiration  for  Beethoven.  But  this 
work  of  utterly  original  conception  owes  its  impetus  to  an  unlikely  source,  a  commis- 
sion for  a  viola  concerto  from  the  great  violin  virtuoso  Niccolo  Paganini.  Paganini  had 
introduced  himself  to  Berlioz  after  a  performance  of  the  Symphonie  fantastique  on 
December  22,  1833,  after  which  the  audience  had  gone  wild  and  the  players  "were 
radiant  with  enthusiasm  as  they  left  the  platform,"  Berlioz  recalled  in  his  memoirs. 
To  crown  my  good  fortune,  one  member  of  the  audience  stayed  behind  in  the 
empty  hall,  a  man  with  long  hair  and  piercing  eyes  and  a  strange,  ravaged  counte- 
nance  He  stopped  me  in  the  passage  and  seizing  my  hand  uttered  glowing 

eulogies  that  thrilled  and  moved  me  to  the  depths.  It  was  Paganini. 

The  following  month  Paganini  came  to  see  Berlioz  with  an  unusual  proposition.  He 
had  just  obtained  a  Stradivarius  viola  which  he  wished  to  play  in  public,  and  he  de- 
sired to  have  a  viola  concerto  composed  for  him.  "You  are  the  only  one  I  would  trust 
with  such  a  commission."  Berlioz,  though  highly  flattered,  argued  that  any  composer 
attempting  to  write  a  concerto  for  so  great  a  virtuoso  should  at  least  be  able  to  play 
the  instrument  for  which  he  was  composing,  or  else  that  Paganini  should  write  one 
for  himself.  But  Paganini  was  already  suffering  from  the  throat  cancer  that  was  to  kill 
him  and  insisted  that  he  was  too  ill  to  compose.  At  first  the  two  musicians  worked  out 
a  plan  for  an  unusual  composition  for  chorus,  orchestra,  and  solo  viola,  to  be  called 
The  Last  Moments  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Over  the  course  of  a  few  months,  this  mutated 
into  an  entirely  different  kind  of  piece — a  symphony  for  viola  and  orchestra. 
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Even  as  he  was  composing  the  piece,  Berlioz  worried  that  his  score  would  not  be 
brilliant  enough  to  serve  as  a  showcase  for  the  virtuoso  soloist. 

I  attempted  to  write  a  solo  for  the  viola,  but  a  solo  combined  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment in  such  as  way  as  to  leave  the  orchestra  full  freedom  of  action;  for  I  was 
confident  that,  by  the  incomparable  power  of  his  playing,  Paganini  would  be  able 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  soloist. 

As  soon  as  the  first  movement  was  finished,  Paganini  asked  to  see  it.  Sure  enough,  he 
objected  to  all  the  rests  in  the  viola  part.  "There's  not  enough  for  me  to  do  here.  I 
should  be  playing  all  the  time."  Berlioz  insisted  once  again  that  if  he  wanted  a  con- 
certo, he  should  write  it  himself.  Paganini,  with  an  air  of  disappointment,  went  away 
and  departed  soon  afterwards  for  Italy. 

Disappointed  but  realistic,  Berlioz  decided  to  finish  the  work  to  suit  his  own  taste: 

My  idea  was  to  write  a  series  of  orchestral  scenes  in  which  the  solo  viola  would  be 
involved,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  like  an  actual  person,  retaining  the  same 
character  throughout.  I  decided  to  give  it  as  a  setting  the  poetic  impressions  recol- 
lected from  my  wanderings  in  the  Abruzzi  [a  mountain  range  in  central  Italy,  east 
of  Rome],  and  to  make  it  a  kind  of  melancholy  dreamer  in  the  style  of  Byron's  Childe 
Harold. 

This  treatment  of  the  solo  instrument,  not  as  a  device  for  virtuoso  display  but  as  a 
kind  of  dramatic  persona,  whose  presence — always  lost  in  reverie  and  contempla- 
tion— colors  everything  that  goes  on  around  him,  was  utterly  novel.  Berlioz  gave  the 
symphony  no  formal  program  other  than  its  overall  title  and  the  headings  of  the  four 
movements: 

1.  Harold  in  the  Mountains:  Scenes  of  melancholy,  happiness,  and  joy 

2.  March  of  Pilgrims,  singing  their  Evening  Prayer 

3.  Serenade  of  a  Hillsman  of  the  Abruzzi  to  his  Love 

4.  Orgy  of  the  Brigands;  Memories  of  Past  Scenes 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  at  a  glance  the  relationship  between  such  a  plan  and  the  tradi- 
tional abstract  four-movement  symphony.  Easy,  too,  to  note  the  obvious  homage  to 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  the  "Memories  of  Past  Scenes"  that  bring  the  princi- 
pal themes  of  the  earlier  movements  in  review  once  again  as  part  of  the  finale.  It  is 
thus  the  most  conservative  of  Berlioz's  major  works.  At  the  same  time,  the  work  is  full 
of  exotic  images  of  a  distant  place  so  beloved  to  the  romantic  spirit. 

Ironically,  not  all  of  the  musical  ideas  in  the  symphony  arose  as  conceptions  of  the 
Abruzzi  range  in  central  Italy.  Two  of  the  themes — the  first-movement  Allegro's  secon- 
dary theme  and  the  tune  that  characterizes  the  solo  viola — came  from  Berlioz's  earlier 
work,  the  Intrata  di  Rob-Roy  MacGregor,  a  depiction  of  Scotland  after  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
It  was  a  work  Berlioz  had  sent  from  Rome  during  his  residency  there  to  prove  that  he 
had  been  working  diligently  as  the  winner  of  the  Prix  de  Rome.  The  piece  had  been 
premiered  on  April  14,  1833,  with  notable  lack  of  success.  Berlioz  wrote  in  his 
memoirs,  "I  destroyed  it  immediately  after  the  concert."  But  this  was  not  quite  true; 
the  best  parts  remained  intact  and  reappeared — in  the  same  key — in  Harold. 

The  opening  Adagio  offers  a  surprising  touch:  it  is  a  strict  double  fugue,  but  devoid 
of  the  air  of  the  academy  that  such  a  texture  normally  produces.  Berlioz  uses  it  to 
evoke  a  kind  of  placeless  wandering,  into  which  he  inserts  the  first  suggestion  (in  the 
minor  mode)  of  the  melody  that  will  characterize  "Harold,"  as  represented  by  the  solo 
viola.  This  melody,  when  it  appears,  will  prove  to  be  perfectly,  classically  balanced,  an 
excellent  musical  representation  of  one  who  remains  cool,  uninvolved.  Following  the 
world- weariness  of  the  opening  Adagio,  the  Allegro  brings  on  a  mood  of  exuberance 
continued  in  the  secondary  theme  and,  indeed,  until  the  end  of  the  movement 
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through  a  coda  in  double-time. 

The  Pilgrims'  March  was  by  far  the  most  favorably  received  movement  in  Berlioz's 
own  time.  A  soft  tolling  in  the  harp  and  quiet  chords  in  the  horns  accompany  the 
melody  that  represents  the  march  proper.  At  first  hearing  it  might  sound  as  if  the 
melody  is  simply  being  repeated  over  and  over  again,  but  in  fact  Berlioz  varies  it  with 
the  utmost  subtlety,  yet  always  brings  the  conclusion  of  the  melody  back  to  the  same 
pitch  with  endlessly  inventive  reharmonizations.  The  procession  seems  to  come  closer, 
the  pilgrims  intone  their  hymn  softly  in  the  strings  aginst  arpeggios  sul ponticello  in 
the  solo  viola.  Finally,  with  splendid  control  of  sonority  and  color,  Berlioz  suggests 
the  passing  of  the  procession  into  the  distance. 

The  Serenade  is  the  most  original  of  all  the  movements  in  the  symphony,  though 
its  most  striking  effect  may  actually  have  been  inspired  by  Mozart.  There  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  dancing  in  the  6/8  dotted  rhythm  of  the  opening,  following  which  the  English 
horn  sings  the  serenade  melody.  Later,  as  the  horns  repeat  it,  the  solo  violist  repeats 
Harold's  theme  in  long  note  values,  dreamily.  Finally,  in  a  moment  reminiscent  of  the 
first-act  finale  oi Don  Giovanni  (which  had  enjoyed  a  particular  success  at  the  Paris 
Opera  in  1834),  Berlioz  combines  all  three  themes,  in  different  tempos. 

The  finale  grew  out  of  a  germ  of  a  march  theme  in  B-flat  that  now  appears  as  the 
secondary  theme  in  a  sonata-form  movement  that  begins  with  a  retrospective  survey 
of  the  themes  from  preceding  movements.  This  is  really  the  last  opportunity  the  solo 
violist  has  to  be  heard  with  any  degree  of  continuity,  because  once  the  brigands'  "or- 
gies" break  out,  the  dynamic  level  is  such  as  will  far  outstrip  the  lone  violist.  What 
would  Paganini  have  said  if  he  had  seen  this  movement? 

As  it  happens,  Paganini  missed  several  performances  of  Harold  in  Italy  between 
1834  and  1838  because  he  had  not  returned  from  Italy.  But  he  was  in  Paris  on  De- 
cember 16,  1838,  when  the  piece  was  performed  again,  and  he  came  to  hear  the  work 
he  had  first  commissioned,  then  refused.  After  the  performance  was  over,  Paganini 
led  the  composer  before  the  audience,  fell  to  his  knees,  kissed  his  hand,  and  declared 
him  to  be  the  successor  of  Beethoven  (he  had  to  speak  through  the  medium  of  his 
son,  because  the  throat  cancer  had  left  him  with  no  voice).  His  sincerity  can  hardly  be 
questioned:  two  days  later,  Paganini's  son  delivered  what  he  called  "a  letter  that  re- 
quires no  response."  It  contained  a  bank  draft  for  20,000  francs  and  a  note  from 
Paganini  opening  with  the  words,  "Beethoven  having  left  us,  only  Berlioz  can  make 
him  come  alive  again." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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ARTISTS 

Muir  String  Quartet 


The  Muir  String  Quartet — Peter  Zazofsky,  violin;  Bayla  Keyes,  violin;  Steven  Ansell,  viola;  and 
Michael  Reynolds,  cello — appears  annually  on  most  of  the  major  chamber  music  series  in 
North  America  and  Europe.  To  date  it  has  won  two  Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  for  its  EMI  record- 
ings of  the  Franck  quintet  and  Chausson's  Concert,  Opus  21  (with  pianist  Jean-Philippe  Collard 
and  violinist  Augustin  Dumay)  and  opus  35  string  quartet.  The  quartet  recently  completed  a 
two-year  project  for  EMI,  making  the  first  recordings  of  Mozart's  piano  concertos  as  arranged 
by  the  composer  for  piano  and  string  quartet,  as  well  as  the  piano  quartets,  in  a  continuing 
collaboration  with  Mr.  Collard.  They  have  also  released  two  discs  of  Schumann  and  Brahms 
quartets  on  the  ADDA/Qualiton  label  and  have  begun  a  series  of  recordings  on  the  EcoClassics 
label,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  are  dedicated  to  various  conservation  organizations.  During 
1991-92  the  Muir  Quartet  presented  the  complete  cycle  of  Beethoven  string  quartets  at  Boston 
University,  where  they  are  in  residence;  in  1993-94  they  reprise  that  series  in  Boston,  Buffalo, 
and  Providence.  The  last  few  seasons  have  included  appearances  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  and 
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the  92nd  Street  Y  in  New  York,  across  the  United  States,  in  London,  and  throughout  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  They  have  commissioned  works 
from  such  distinguished  composers  as  Joan  Tower,  Richard  Danielpour,  and  Richard  Wilson. 
Winner  of  the  1981  Naumburg  Chamber  Music  Award  and  the  1980  Evian  International  String 
Quartet  Competition,  the  Muir  Quartet  first  appeared  on  the  scene  in  1980  and  soon  became 
the  subject  of  an  extensive  feature  in  The  New  Yorker.  The  members  of  the  quartet  met  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  where  they  studied  chamber  music  with  Felix  Galimir, 
Mischa  Schneider  of  the  Budapest  Quartet,  and  Arnold  Steinhardt  and  Michael  Tree  of  the 
Guarneri  Quartet.  They  continued  their  studies  at  Yale  University  with  Oscar  Shumsky  and 
Raphael  Hillyer  on  a  generous  Edward  R.  Wardwell  Fellowship.  The  quartet  is  named  for  the 
great  naturalist,  explorer,  and  founder  of  the  Sierra  Club,  John  Muir. 


Yuri  Bashmet 

Violist  Yuri  Bashmet  launched  his  international  career  in  1976  when 
he  took  first  prize  at  the  International  Viola  Competition  in  Munich. 
He  has  since  performed  in  recital  and  with  the  foremost  orchestras  and 
conductors  in  nearly  every  major  European  and  American  music 
center.  In  the  spring  of  1993  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  pre- 
sented a  four-concert  festival  centered  around  Mr.  Bashmet  at  the 
Barbican  Concert  Hall.  As  recitalist,  he  was  the  first  violist  to  give  a 
solo  performance  at  such  leading  halls  as  La  Scala  in  Milan  and  the 
Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam.  He  has  appeared  on  many  occasions 
with  pianist  Sviatoslav  Richter  and  has  performed  chamber  music  with 
numerous  other  distinguished  artists.  Mr.  Bashmet  made  his  first  American  appearances  in 
1988,  in  two  critically  acclaimed  recitals  that  were  part  of  Boston's  Soviet-American  "Making 
Music  Together"  festival.  Besides  his  Tanglewood  debut,  he  also  appears  this  summer  at  the 
Mann  Music  Center  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  at  Ravinia  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony. In  the  fall  of  1993  he  performs  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Montreal  Sym- 
phony, the  New  World  Symphony,  and,  in  his  debut  appearance  with  the  orchestra,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  Numerous  composers  have  written  new  works  specifically  for  Mr.  Bashmet, 
who  enjoys  an  especially  close  and  productive  relationship  with  Alfred  Schnittke,  whose  Viola 
Concerto  written  for  Mr.  Bashmet  has  become  firmly  established  in  the  repertoire  since  its 
premiere  in  1986  at  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw.  In  September  1990,  at  the  Berlin  Festival, 
he  gave  the  world  premiere  of  a  viola  concerto  written  for  him  by  the  Georgian  composer  Giya 
Kancheli.  In  1992  Mr.  Bashmet  began  working  with  a  new  ensemble,  the  Soloists  of  the  Mos- 
cow Conservatory,  who  were  nominated  by  professors  at  that  school  as  the  most  promising 
talent  among  the  new  generation  of  string  players;  the  orchestra  has  appeared  in  Moscow, 
Athens,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  at  the  BBC  Proms  in  London.  Mr.  Bashmet  was  born  in  1953 
in  Rostov-on-Don  in  Russia  and  spent  his  childhood  in  Lvov,  Ukraine.  He  began  his  studies  at 
the  Moscow  Conservatory  at  eighteen  and  went  on  to  become  the  youngest  person  ever  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  at  that  institution.  Mr.  Bashmet  records  exclusively  for  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal;  recent  releases  include  sonatas  of  Shostakovich,  Glinka,  and  Roslavets,  and  a  Schnit- 
tke album  featuring  the  Viola  Concerto  with  Mstislav  Rostropovich  leading  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  Bashmet  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  April  1990,  performing 
the  American  premiere  of  Schnittke's  Viola  Concerto  under  the  direction  of  Gennady 
Rozhdestvensky. 


Jonathan  Miller 


pointments  as  princi 


After  attending  Pablo  Casals'  master  class  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  Jonathan  Miller  chose  to  abandon  his  study  of  litera- 
ture there  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  cello.  Nine  years  later, 
Casals  publicly  acclaimed  him  an  outstanding  exponent  of  Bach.  In 
the  intervening  years,  Mr.  Miller  trained  with  Bernard  Greenhouse  of 
the  Beaux  Arts  Trio.  Seeking  out  masters  of  different  schools  and 
styles,  he  also  studied  with  Raya  Garbousova,  Leonard  Rose,  Harvey 
Shapiro,  and  Edgar  Lustgarten,  and  played  in  master  classes  given  by 
Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Pierre  Fournier,  and  Mstislav  Rostropovich.  Before 
joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1971,  Mr.  Miller  held  ap- 
pal cellist  of  the  Juilliard,  Hartford,  and  San  Diego  symphony  orchestras. 
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The jBaxd  Music  Festival 

^iscoveries 

August  13-15, 
20-22, 1993 


■IISIH] 

and  His  World 

Orchestral,  chamben  choral, 

and  recital  programs  with 

talksy  panel  discussions,  and 

exhibit.  American  Symphony 

Orchestra  in  residence. 


Bard  College 
Annandale-on-Htidson,  NY 

914-758-7559 


You  are  invited  to  take 
complimentary 

Guided  Tours  of 
Tanglewood 

Wednesdays  10:30-11 :45  am 
Saturdays  1 :15-2:30  pm 
Continuing  through  August  26 

Tours  will  start  and  finish 
at  the  Friends  Office. 

Please  register  at  the  Friends 
Office,  Main  Gate,  Tanglewood, 
637-1600.  Experienced  volunteer 
tour  guides  are  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Syrnphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)  542-6913,  in  Boston. 
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A  winner  of  the  Jeunesses  Musicales  auditions,  he  has  been  soloist  with  the  Hartford  Sym- 
phony, the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  the  Metropolitan  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston,  and 
he  has  performed  in  chamber  music  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  and  atTanglewood.  Mr.  Miller 
is  founder  and  music  director  of  the  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble.  At  the  invitation  of  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  he  performed  as  a  soloist  at  the  1990  American  Cello  Congress.  Mr.  Miller  has 
taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Thomas  Martin 


Thomas  Martin  served  as  principal  clarinet  of  the  Alabama  Symphony 
Orchestra  before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of 
1984.  Born  in  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Martin  graduated  from  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Stanley  Hasty  and 
Peter  Hadcock.  He  participated  in  master  classes  with  Guy  Deplus  of 
the  Paris  Conservatory.  Mr.  Martin  performs  frequently  as  a  recitalist 
and  chamber  musician  and  has  been  heard  on  "Morning  Pro  Musica" 
on  WGBH  radio.  He  has  appeared  on  the  Supper  Concerts  series  at 
Symphony  Hall,  on  the  Friday  Preludes  atTanglewood,  at  the  Longy 
School  of  Music,  and  at  the  Gardner  Museum. 


Robert  Spano 

Appointed  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
beginning  with  the  1990-91  season,  Robert  Spano  is  also  music  director 
of  the  Opera  Theater  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  a  position  he  as- 
sumed in  1989.  From  1985  to  1989  he  was  director  of  orchestras  and 
conductor  of  opera  at  Bowling  Green  University  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Spano  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he  studied  conducting 
with  Robert  Baustian,  as  well  as  violin,  piano,  and  composition,  and 
was  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards,  including  the  Louis  Sudler 
Prize  in  the  Arts  and  the  Rudolf  Serkin  Award.  He  continued  his  con- 
ducting studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  Max  Rudolf.  He 
has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  Ohio  Light  Opera,  the  Omaha 
Symphony,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Music  Festival.  Mr.  Spano  first  conducted  subscription 
concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February  1991;  he  made  his  first  Tanglewood 
appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  July  1992.  In  November  1991  he  made  his  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra debut,  substituting  at  short  notice  for  the  ailing  Klaus  Tennstedt.  Later  the  same  season 
he  made  debut  appearances  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Columbus  Symphony,  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis.  Recent  engagements  have 
included  appearances  with  the  Utah  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Sydney 
Symphony  in  Australia,  and  performances  of  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict  with  Boston  Lyric 
Opera  last  February. 


John  Eliot  Gardiner 

Acknowledged  as  a  key  figure  in  the  Early  Music  revival,  John  Eliot 
Gardiner  is  founder  and  artistic  director  of  the  Monteverdi  Choir  and 
English  Baroque  Soloists.  His  readings  of  music  ranging  from  Monte- 
verdi to  Mozart  and  beyond  are  displayed  in  well  over  100  recordings 
made  with  the  major  European  companies,  principally  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  Philips.  His  award-winning  recordings  include 
Rameau's  Les  Boreades  (winner  of  the  Prix  Caecilia  in  1983),  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis  {Gramophone's  1991  Record  of  the  Year),  and  Mozart's 
Idomeneo  {Gramophones  1991  Opera  of  the  Year).  Most  recently  the 
Monteverdi  Choir  was  acclaimed  Best  Choir  of  the  Year  by  the  newly 
established  International  Classical  Music  Awards,  broadcast  on  BBC  TV  and  radio  in  January 
1993.  Among  the  choir  and  orchestra's  most  recent  successes  is  Mr.  Gardiner's  project,  now  in 
its  fourth  year,  to  perform,  stage,  and  record  Mozart's  seven  mature  operas  using  the  period 
instruments  of  the  English  Baroque  Soloists.  In  1990  Mr.  Gardiner  founded  a  new  period 
instrument  orchestra  for  the  performance  of  nineteenth-century  repertory,  the  Orchestre 
Revolutionnaire  et  Romantic.  Since  its  formation  Mr.  Gardiner  has  led  it  in  performances  and 
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recordings  of  Brahms's  German  Requiem,  VerdVs  Requiem,  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie fantastique .  It  is 
more  than  halfway  through  recording  the  complete  Beethoven  symphonies  and,  later  this 
year,  with  the  Monteverdi  Choir,  will  perform,  film,  and  record  Berlioz's  rediscovered  Mew^ 
Solennelle  in  its  first  performances  since  1827.  As  a  guest  conductor,  Mr,  Gardiner  has  appeared 
with  orchestras  throughout  Europe  and  North  America.  His  name  is  also  still  closely  associated 
with  the  Opera  de  Lyon,  of  which  he  was  musical  director  between  1982  and  1988.  His  appoint- 
ment led  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  sixty-piece  orchestra  which  he  recruited,  formed,  and 
trained;  their  operatic  recordings  for  Philips,  EMI,  and  Erato  include  works  of  Chabrier,  Mes- 
sager,  Gluck,  Rossini,  Berlioz,  and  Offenbach.  Mr.  Gardiner's  most  recent  appointment  is  as 
principal  conductor  of  the  NDR  Sinfonie-orchester,  Hamburg,  a  post  he  has  held  since  1991. 
In  North  America  he  was  musical  director  from  1981  to  1983  of  the  CBC  Vancouver  Orchestra. 
In  1987  Mr.  Gardiner  received  an  Honorary  Doctorate  from  the  University  of  Lyon.  He  was 
nominated  Officer  dan  I'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres  in  1988,  was  made  a  CBE  in  the  1990 
New  Year's  Honours  List,  and  in  1992  became  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  both  King's  College, 
London,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Making  his  Tanglewood  debut  this  summer,  Mr. 
Gardiner  led  BSO  subscription  concerts  in  January  1991. 


Richard  Goode 

Recognized  as  a  leading  interpreter  of  Beethoven's  music,  pianist 
Richard  Goode  has  won  a  devoted  following  through  his  frequent 
performances  with  major  orchestras,  recitals,  and  recordings.  A  native 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Goode  studied  with  Elvira  Szigeti  and  Claude  Frank, 
with  Nadia  Reisenberg  at  the  Mannes  College  of  Music,  and  with 
Rudolf  Serkin  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  His  many  prizes  include  the 
Young  Concert  Artists  Award,  First  Prize  in  the  Clara  Haskil  Competi- 
tion, the  Avery  Fisher  Prize,  and  a  Grammy  with  clarinetist  Richard 
Stoltzman.  His  remarkable  interpretations  of  Beethoven  came  to 
national  attention  in  1986,  when  he  played  all  five  concertos  with 
David  Zinman  and  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  and  again  in  the  1987-88  season,  when  he  per- 
formed the  complete  cycle  of  sonatas  at  New  York's  92nd  Street  Y  and  at  Kansas  City's  Folly 
Theater.  His  more  than  two  dozen  recordings  include  Mozart  concertos  with  the  Orpheus 
Chamber  Orchestra,  Lieder  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  Brahms,  and  Wolf  with  soprano  Benita  Va- 
lente,  and  chamber  and  solo  works  of  Brahms,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  George  Perle.  Over 
the  past  several  years  he  has  been  recording  the  complete  Beethoven  sonatas  for  Nonesuch, 
with  the  entire  boxed  set  planned  for  release  during  the  1993-94  season.  A  recent  Schubert 
disc  on  Nonesuch  includes  the  A  minor  sonata,  D.845,  and  the  D  major  sonata,  D.850.  High- 
lights of  Mr.  Goode's  1991-92  season  included  first-time  appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony (at  Tanglewood  in  July  1991  and  then  on  subscription  concerts  the  following  November), 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  His  1992-93  season  has  included  per- 
formances with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra,  a  two-concert 
solo  recital  series  at  New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  a  series  of  recitals  with  Dawn 
Upshaw.  Foreign  engagements  have  included  a  tour  of  Italy  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Or- 
chestra, a  recital  at  Vienna's  Konzerthaus,  appearances  with  the  major  orchestras  of  Australia, 
his  first  tour  of  Japan  (including  three  recital  programs  built  around  the  last  three  Schubert 
sonatas),  and  the  only  piano  recital  in  a  Schubert  Festival  at  London's  South  Bank.  He  opens 
his  1993-94  season  with  a  return  to  the  Salzburg  Festival  and  next  spring  gives  the  opening 
concerts  of  a  Beethoven  sonata  cycle  to  be  presented  in  the  major  European  capitals  in  1994.  Here 
in  North  America  he  will  give  a  four-concert  Beethoven  series  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco/ 
Berkeley,  individual  recital  programs  at  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Kennedy  Center,  Boston,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Toronto,  and  two  all-Beethoven  concerts  in  Vancouver. 
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Benjamin  Pasternack 

Pianist  Benjamin  Pasternack  was  the  grand  prize  winner  at  the  inau- 
gural World  Music  Masters  Piano  Competition  held  in  Paris  in  July 
1989.  Bestowed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  distinguished  panel  of 
judges,  the  honor  carried  with  it  engagements  in  Portugal,  France, 
Canada,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  An  earlier  competition 
victory,  when  Mr.  Pasternack  won  top  prize  at  the  40th  Busoni  Interna- 
tional Piano  Competition  in  August  1988,  led  to  a  series  of  recitals  in 
Northern  Italy  and  a  compact  disc  recording  on  the  Nuova  Era  label. 
Mr.  Pasternack's  engagements  in  America  have  included  appearances 
as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Ann 
Arbor,  and  Hartford,  and  the  Pacific  Symphony.  He  has  been  a  guest  artist  at  Tanglewood,  the 
Seattle  Chamber  Music  Festival,  the  Capuchos  Festival  in  Portugal,  and  the  Menton  Festival  in 
France.  Other  highlights  of  recent  seasons  have  included  two  recital  tours  of  Europe,  with 
performances  in  Zurich,  Munich,  and  Paris,  and  a  concert  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the 
Tonhalle  Orchestra  of  Zurich.  A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Pasternack  began  his  per- 
formance career  when  he  was  eight.  At  thirteen  he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where 
he  studied  with  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  Rudolf  Serkin,  and  Seymour  Lipkin.  Currently  a 
member  of  the  piano  faculty  at  Boston  University's  School  for  the  Arts,  he  also  studied  with 
Leon  Fleisher  and  Leonard  Shure.  Mr.  Pasternack  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1987.  He  made  his  subscription  series  debut  in  October  1988,  when 
he  performed  Mozart's  G  major  piano  concerto,  K.453,  with  less  than  two  days'  notice.  More 
recently  he  has  been  soloist  with  the  orchestra  in  Leonard  Bernstein's  Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age 
of  Anxiety,  at  Tanglewood,  in  Boston,  in  Athens,  Salzburg,  and  Paris  in  1991,  and  on  the  orches- 
tra's first  tour  to  South  America  in  October  1992. 


Wendy  White 

Chicago-born  mezzo-soprano  Wendy  White  has  established  herself  on 
the  concert  and  operatic  stages  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  She 
made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  the  1989-90  season  in  a  new 
Zeffirelli  production  of  La  traviata  conducted  by  Carlos  Kleiber.  In  the 
spring  of  1991  she  participated  in  new  recordings  under  James  Levine 
oi Parsifal  and  La  traviata  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Luisa  Miller 
for  Sony  Classical.  The  past  season  has  included  Met  appearances  in 
Madama  Butterfly,  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann,  Eugene  Onegin,  Die  Meistersinger, 
Cavalleria  rusticana,  and  Das  Rheingold.  Highlights  of  her  1991-92  sea- 
son included  Rigoletto  and  Luisa  Miller  at  the  Met,  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
at  Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  the  role  of  Oktavian  in  a  concert  performance  oiDer  Rosenkavalier 
with  the  Roanoke  Symphony,  Charlotte  in  Nice  Opera's  new  production  oiWerther,  the  world 
premiere  of  Ned  Rorem's  Goodbye  My  Fancy  with  Leonard  Slatkin  and  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
and  Messiah  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony.  Ms.  White  made  her  New  York  debut  in  1986  as 
Charlotte  in  New  York  City  Opera's  Werther.  In  August  1987  she  made  her  Boston  Symphony 
debut  at  Tanglewood,  performing  Leonard  Bernsteiris  Jeremiah  Symphony  under  the  com- 
poser's baton.  It  was  Mr.  Bernstein  who  chose  her  in  1988  to  perform  the  leading  role  of  Dinah 
in  the  Vienna  State  Opera's  new  production  of  Bernstein's  A  Quiet  Place,  which  was  subse- 
quently recorded  by  Deutsche  Grammophon.  She  has  also  starred  in  new  productions  at  Cin- 
cinnati Opera,  Washington  Opera,  and  Houston  Grand  Opera,  and  made  her  Hamburg  Opera 
debut  in  Rossini's  //  barhiere  di  Siviglia.  Ms.  White  has  performed  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
in  Yugoslavia,  and  at  the  Corinthian  Festival  in  Austria.  She  is  a  winner  of  both  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  National  Auditions  and  the  WGN  Auditions  of  the  Air. 
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An  Investment 


in  Tanglmood 
Gaod    ^ 


§{■ 


langlewood  brings  music  to  the  Berkshires,  attracting  an  audience  that  spends  more 
than  $25  million  locally  each  year  Ticket  revenues  cover  only  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
BSO's  expenses  at  Tanglewood  each  summer,  so  Tanglewood  depends  on  you! 

Become  a  Business  Friend  of  Tanglewood! 


CONTRIBUTING 
MEMBERSHIP  $100 


Enjoy  concerts  performed  by  Fellows 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Register  for  reserved  seating  for  tlie 
Talks  &  Walks  leaure  series.  Receive  a 
10%  discount  on  purchases  at  the 
Tanglewood  Glass  House.  Receive 
BSO  News,  the  Orchestra's  Newsletter. 

CONCERT  MEMBERSHIP  $250 

In  addition,  receive  the  Tanglewood 
Advance  Ticket  Order  Form  in  the 
early  spring,  before  tickets  go  on  sale 
to  the  general  public  (for  gifts 
received  before  12/31 ). 

PARKING/TENT  CLUB 

MEMBERSHIP  $350 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  parking  areas. 
Enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Tent  Club, 
with  bar  service  and  picnic  space  on 
concert  days.  Receive  an  invitation  for 


two  to  a  private  reception  exclusively 
for  contributors  to  the  Tanglewood 
Business  Annual  Fund. 

ANNUAL  FUND  MEMBERSHIP  $450 

In  addition,  receive  acknowledgement 
in  the  Tanglewood  Program  Book. 
Receive  6  one-day  lawn  tickets. 

HIGHWOOD  CLUB 

MEMBERSHIP  ^700 

In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  and 
bar  service  prior  to  weekend 
concerts,  including  Sunday  Brunch 
and  post-concert  refreshments. 
Receive  silver  permit  parking 
privileges.  Receive  16  one-day  lawn 
tickets. 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 
MEMBER  17,756' 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert  dining 
at  the  gracious  Seranak  Supper  Club. 
Enpy  gold  permit  parking  privileges. 
Attend  a  closed  rehearsal,  preceded 
by  a  private  reception  and  lecture. 
Receive  20  one-da)'  lawn  tickets. 
Receive  priority-  ticket  assistance 
through  the  Tanglewood  Friends 
Office.  Receive  two  tickets  to  each 
BSO  Saturday  morning  open  rehear- 
sal. Receive  prominent  recognition 
in  the  Tanglewood  Program  Book. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 
PATRON  $2,250 

In  addition,  receive  a  pair  of  tickets  to 
a  Wednesday  or  Thursday  recital. 
Receive  a  recent  BSO  recording,  and 
a  Tanglewood  poster  autographed  by 
the  Orchestra  member  of  your  choice. 
Attend  an  elegant  dinner  party  at 
Seranak 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Business  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1993  season! 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ to  the  Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund. 

Company  Name Contact  Person 


Address- 


City_ 


_State_ 


.Zip  Code. 


.Telephone. 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund"  c/o  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston  02115,  or  bring  your  gift  to  the  Friends  Office. 


This  ship's  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal,  a  device  that  keeps  it  upright  regardless  of  movement. 


STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
with  the  commercial  banking  services 
needed  to  flourish. 

Of  course,  over  the  years,  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 
one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the  largest 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 
(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels,  Luxembourg, 
Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


money  managers  in  the  United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid, 
our  investment  performance  supe- 
rior and  our  commitment  to  quality 
unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  banking 
and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  in  Boston  at  (617)  654-3227, 
Scott  Dennett  in  Worcester  at  (508) 
752-5243,  or  Tom  Henry  in  Hartford 
at  (203)  244-1884. 


IN  A  WORLD  OF  COMPROMISE  THE 
PLAZA  DINING  ROOM  INTOODbCES 
A  MENU  THAT  DOESNT  REQUIRE  ANY. 

Perhaps  what  makes  our  new  four-star  prix 
fixe  menu  unique  is  that  unlike  other  prix  fixe 
menus,  ours  is  totally  and  unequivocably  unlimited. 

You  can  choose  from  every  hors  d'oeuvre, 
every  entree. 

From  Shrimp  Ravioli  with  Shallot  Confit  to 
Mignonettes  of  Lamb  with  Zucchini  and  Sweet 
Garlic. 

Anything  and  everything  you  desire. 

And  for  those  who  would  still  prefer  to  order 
a  la  carte,  of  course  we  can  accommodate  you. 

Our  complete  prix  fixe  menu. 

Never  again  will  you  have  to  compromise 
your  good  taste. 


Cd 
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THE  COPLEY  PIAZA 

A  WVNDHAM  HOTEL 


THE  INTERIOR 


ALTERNATIVE 


The  Home  Furnishing  Center 


Come  Visit  The  Berkshires  Newest  Attraction 

WeVe  QUADRUPLED  Our  Selling  Space 
BROADENED  Our  Product  Line 
INCREASED  Our  Stock  Levels 

But  WeVe  Kept  The  Same  LOW  PRICES 
We're  Famous  For! 


Fabric,  Bedding,  Wallpaper,  Oriental  Carpets,  Area  Rugs 

On  site  sewing  for  small  projects 

We  Feature  FAMOUS  BRAND  Seconds  At  Tremendous  Savings! 
Mon  -  Sat  10  -  5   5  Hoosac  St.   Adams,  Ma.   (413)  743  -  1986 


«A  POWERFUL  PIECE  OF  MUSICAL  THEATER... 

THIS  IS  SHOWMANSHIP  ON  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  LEVEL  OF 
INTELLIGENCE,  EXPERTISE  AND  PASSION."-kw„  Ke,fy.  ne  Barton  aote 


M9ss 
Saigon 


@ 


THE  CLASSIC  UVVE  STORY  OF  OUR  TIME 


LIMITED  ENGAGEMENT  BEGINS  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14 

Tv^zEfg^^Tg/^  (617)  931-2222 

Tickets  also  available  at  The  Wang  Center  box  office 
and  all  Ticketmaster  outlets 

Groups  of  20  or  more  call:  (617)  482-1242 


Original  Cast  Recording  Exclusively  on  ("JjGeffen  Records 

THE  WANG  CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS,  270  Trem, 


Berkshire  Restaurant  Guide 


Hand'CUt  Steaks   ^  Fresh  Seafood 

Wood-grilled  Entrees  -^  Spectacular  Salad  Bar 

-^     -k      i^ 

Fabulous  Sunday  Brunch  10: 30  am-Z  pm 
"The  Best  in  the  Berkshires" 

•DAKOTA- 

Route  7  Pittsfield/Lenox  Line  499-7900 

Mon.-Thurs.  4:30-10  pm; 
Fri.  &  Sat.  4:30-1 1  pm;  Sun.  4-10  pm 


High  Country  Dining 

Prix  fixe  by  candlelight, 

al  fresco  a  la  carte  and 

lunch  at  our  gallery  cafe . 


The  Old  Inn 

On  The  Green 

AND  Gedney  Farm 

In  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
413.  229.3131 


(j^^Ai 


413-243-4500 


A  Serious  Steakhouse 

Route  20 -E.Lee/ Becket  Line 

on  Greenwater  Pond 


LENOX  J|218 

218  Main  Street 


Cpen  7  E&ys 
637-  4  "218' 


Lunch  -  Dinner  -  Sunday  Brunch 
Cafe  Menu  -  Lite  Fare 

9\(grtfiemIiaBancmd^^mmccm  (jiisim 


KINTARO 

Japanese  Restaurant 
/SUSHI  BAR 

413-528  6007/ 

286  MAIN  ST.,  GT.  BARRINGTON,  MA  01230 


JoJkiPBEW'S 

^^F  R  E'^mlB^  RANT 

Rt.23,  South  Egremont,  MA  •  413-528-3469 
(Open  7  Nights) 


CaU    458-3465  •  U.  S.  Route  7,  New  Ashford,  MA 
Located  midway  between  Williamstown  and  Lenox 


<^^j^^^ 
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RESTAURANTs«-ving  award 
wming  CCTitinental  cuisine  daily  frcyn  1130  A.  M. 


Lunch  antd  Dinner 
Regular  and  Vegetarian  Menu 


TOgC 

AMERICAN         ttrSSlET^.^ 
EXPRESS  E JWH^^  ^ 

vie;tnamese  pjestau 


VISA 
MASTERCARD 


Harris  Street,  West  Stockbridge  •  (413)  232-4204 


10  Castle  Street 
Great  Barrington 

413-528-5244 


We  also  cater  weddings,  private  parties 


RESTA  UR ANT  AND  LOUNGg 

Fine  Continental  Cuisine  ~«t»  <S  J 

Variety  of  entrees,  munchles,  dinners,  and  snacks,    m^y^ 
Serving  7  days.  Lunch,  Dinner  and  Late  Night        Tlll^ 

Elm  St.  Stockbrldge,  Ma.  01262  (413)  298-3530 


PANDA  HOUSE 

CHINESE  RESTAURANT 


FULL  MENU 
TAKE-OUT  SERVICE 


499-0660 

664  PinSFIELD  AVE.,  LENOX 


CROOKED  LAKE  iiOUSE 

R.R.  #3  •  Box  116  •  Averill  Park,  New  York  12018  •  (518)  674-3894 

Four  Star  Dining  Amidst  Incomparable  Surroundings 
Located  on  Routes  43  &  66, 30  Minutes  from  Lenox  Area 


r^-g^ 


BELDEN-, 

RESTAURANT  &  TAVERN 

ESTABLISHED  1772 


Daily  5  pm  Sun.  Brunch  11  am-3  pm 
Big  Band  Swing  Saturday  Nights 

Route  20,  East  Lee,  MA  01238 

(Only  4  Miles  East  MA  Pike  Exit  2) 
(413)  243>4660 


GREAT  FOOD 

'Chicken  •  Seafood  •  Steaks  •  Pizza 

Country  Fresh  Salad  Bar  •  Sunday  Brunch  Buffet 

COMPLETE  DINNERS  -  LATE  NIGHT  SNACKS  -  TAKE-OUT 

DELUXE  ROOMS  &  SUITES 

West  Stockbridge  Village  •  (413)  232-8565  •  800-322-8565 


If  you  would  like  to  be  part 
of  this  restaurant  page, 
please  call  (617)  542-6913. 


TheTed)ody 

Gmseroatoryoj- 

yvtusic 


Piano 

Leon  Fleisher 
Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Foundation  Chair 

Marian  Hahn 

Yoheved  Kaplinsky 

Robert  MacDonald 

Ellen  Mack 

Julian  Martin 

Ann  Schein 

Organ 

Peggy  Haas  Howell 

Donald  Sutherland 

Early  Music 
Mark  Cudek,  guitar 
Ronn  McFarlane,  lute 
Ann  Morgan,  viols 
Webb  Wiggins, 
harpsichord 

Ensemble  Arts 
Robert  MacDonald 
Ellen  Mack 

Voice 

Beverly  Benso 
Phyllis  Bryn-Julson 
Marianna  Busching 
Wayne  Conner 
Stanley  Cornett 
Ruth  Drucker 
Gordon  Hawkins 
John  Shirley-Quirk 

Opera 

Roger  Brunyate 
Arne  Lindquist 
Carol  Paica 

Violin 

Yong  Ku  Ahn 

Ik-Hwan  Bae 

Earl  Carlyss, 
Sidney  Friedberg  Chair 
in  Chamber  Music 

Victor  Danchenko 

Shirley  Givens 

Herbert  Greenberg 

Violaine  Melancon 

Berl  Senofsky 


Robert  O.  Pierce, 
Director 


Eileen  T.  Cline,  Dean 


Hajime  Teri  Murai, 

Ruth  Blaustein  Rosenberg  Music  Director, 

Peabody  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Peabody  Concert  Orchestra 

Harlan  Parker, 

Conductor,  Peabody  Wind  Ensemble 

Edward  Polochick, 

Director  of  Choral  Activities 


Viola 

Paul  Coletti 
Roberto  Diaz 
Richard  Field 

Violoncello 
Stephen  Kates 
Ronald  Thomas 
Mihaly  Virizlay 

Double  Bass 
Robert  Barney 
Paul  Johnson 
Harold  Robinson 


Guitar 

Manuel  Barrueco 
Ray  Chester 
Julian  Gray 
Nathaniel  Gunod 

Harp 

Jeanne  Chalifoux 

Ruth  Inglefield 

Flute 

Emily  Controulis 
Bonnie  Lake 
Mark  Sparks 
Robert  Willoughby 


Oboe 

Jane  Marvine 
Joseph  Turner 
Sara  Watkins 

Clarinet 
Steven  Barta 
Loren  Kitt 
Edward  Palanker 

Bassoon 
Linda  Harwell 
Phillip  Kolker 


For  application  and  scholarship  information,  contact: 
Office  of  Admissions 


Saxophone 
Christopher  Ford 

Trumpet 

Wayne  Cameron 
Langston  J.  Fitzgerald,  III 
Steven  Hendrickson 
Edward  Hoffman 

French  Horn 
David  Bakkegard 
Mary  C.  Bisson 
Peter  Landgren 

Trombone 
Davis  Fetter 
James  Olin 

Bass  Trombone 
Randall  Campora 

Tuba 

David  Fedderly 

Percussion 
Jonathan  Haas 
Dennis  Kain 
William  Moersch 

Conduaing 
Frederik  Prausnitz 

Composition 
Morris  Moshe  Cote! 
Jean  Eichelberger  Ivey 
Robert  Hall  Lewis 

Computer  Music 
MacGregor  Boyle 
Geoffrey  Wright 

Music  Education 
Harlan  Parker 
Laura  Parker 
Carolee  Stewart 

Recording  Arts  and 

Sciences 
Alan  P.  Kefauver 


The  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 

OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 


One  East  Mount  Vernon  Place 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21202-2397 


800/368-2521  Toll  Free      410/659-8110  in  Maryland 


1993  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

at  Tanglewood 

Administrative  Committee 


Co-Chairmen 

Ileen  Smith  Cohen 

Carole  Siegel 

Secretary 

William  C.  Sexton 

Executive  Committee 

Greta  Berkson 

Michael  Considine 

Channing  Dichter 

Maureen  Johnson  Hickey 

HilbertH.  Finn 

Suzanne  Nash 

Administrative  Committee 

Berkshire  Night 

Marilyn  Kirby 

BSAVNews 

Harriet  M.  Vines 

Concert  Hall  Fundraising 

Ursula  Dichter 

Crescendo  Event 

Michael  Considine 

Database/  Handbook 

William  C.  Sexton 

Elder  Services  Event 

Dolly  Harte 

Diane  Israelite  Weinstein 


First  Aid 

David  L.  McCall 

Functions  Office/Tent  Club /Hospitality 

P.  Keyburn  Hollister 

Alexandra  Warshaw 

Glass  House 

Jeanne  S.  Massimiano 

Highwood 

Mary  Jane  Handler 

Marilyn  Larkin 

Historical  Preservation 

Bonnie  L.  Sexton 

Koussevitzky  Shed  Endowed  Seats 

Hannah  Schneider 

Koussevitzky  Society  Annual  Fund  Events 

Sue  Rudd 

Music  Education 

Suzanne  F.  Nash 

Robert  J.  Rosenblatt 

New  Members 

Rowena  C.  Scarrow 

New  Friends  Receptions 

Augusta  Leibowitz 

Opening  Ceremonies 

Sue  Paley  Colker 

Opening  Night  Gala 

Judy  Cook 
Kristie  Staffieri 


Phonathon 

David  P.G.  Keator 

Steve  Valenti 

Recognition 

Carol  Greenberg 

Seranak 

Marianne  S.  Lipsky 

Student  Activities 

Peter  Brevier 

Marianne  S.  Lipsky 

Talks  i^  Walks 

Patricia  Henneberry 

Anne  Sheridan 

Tickets 

Roslyn  Rosenblatt 

TMC  Alumni  Relations 

Barbara  Mandell 

TMC  Fellowship  Luncheon 

Ginger  Elvin 

Tour  Guides 

Greta  Berkson 

Muriel  Lazzarini 

Ushers 

Bruce  Callahan 

Youth  Activities 

Maddy  Baer 

Clara  F.  Londoner 


The  Mercedes-Benz  300E  2.8  utilizes  many  of  the  most  sophisticated  safety  systems  in  the  world.  Systems  such  as  antilock  brakes,  front  and  rear  crumple  zones,  dual 
front  air  txigs'  and  emergency  front  seat  belt  tensioners,  all  designed  to  help  protect  you.  It  also  comes  with  a  feature  designed  to  safeguard  your  finances.  The 
Win/Win  Lease,  ™  provided  by  Mercedes-Benz  Credit  Corporation  through  authorized  dealers.  Visit  your  Mercedes-Benz  dealer  for  a  test  drive  \^J  Mercedes-Benz 

AIR  BAGS,  CRUMPLE  ZONES,  LOW  LEASE  PAYMENTS 
AND  OTHER  SAFETY  FEATURES  OF  A  300E  2.8 


Ott  Motor  Imports,  Inc. 

Routes  7  &  20  At  Holmes  Road,  Lenox,  MA  (413)  499-3410 


&  bags  are  supplemeniat  re 


TanglewoDd 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  these  distinguished 
corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary 
response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 


CORPORATE  UNDERWRITERS 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  at  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 15  at  (617)  638-9254. 


owmm 


BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OFTANGLEWOOD 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  Business 
Friends  for  their  generous  contributions  of  $450  or  more  during  the  1993  fiscal 
year.  Names  that  are  capitalized  recognize  gifts  of  $1,750  or  more.  An  eighth-note 
symbol  denotes  support  of  $700-$  1,649. 


Advertising 


Stuart  H.  Trott,  Consultant 

Automotive 

Central  Berkshire  New  Car 

Dealers 
Norman  Baker  Auto  Sales 


Banking 


i^City  Savings  Bank  of 
Pittsfield 
Monroe  C  Faust,  Fmance 

Broker 
First  Agricultural  Bank 
First  National  Bank  of  the 
Berkshires 
J" Great  Barringion  Savings 
Bank 
Henjay  C>orporation 
Lenox  National  Bank 
•^ Lenox  Savings  Bank 
PittsfieUi  (-o-Operative 
Bank 

Beverage  Sales/Consumer 
Goods/ Distribution 

Butler  Wholesale  Products, 

Inc. 
Sy  (ioldstein  Brokerage 
Price  (Chopper  Supermarkets 
Goshen  Wine  &:  Spirits 
Kopper's  Chocolates 
MFRCHANIDU  VIN 
^Stern  &  (Company 
^Swiss  Wine  Information 
Council 

Contracting/Building 

DRESSKR-HULLCO. 
William  V.  Lahart  &  Son 
J.H.MAXYMILLIAN, 

INC. 
Southern  Berkshire 

Welding  Co.,  Inc. 
•^West  End  Lumber  Company 

Education 

Berkshire  Communitv 

College 
Berkshire  Country  Day 

School 
Berkshire  Hills  Regional 

School  District 
•^Berkshire  Learning  Center 
CATHARON 

PRODUCTIONS 
•^The  John  Dewey  Academy 
Miss  Hall's  School 
North  Adams  State  College 
Valleyhead,  Inc. 


Energy/Fuel/Utilities 

Berkshire  Gas  Company 

Charles  W.  Agar,  Inc. 
•f^The  Home  Gas  Corporation 

Lipton  Energy 

O'Connell  Oil  Associates 
J" Santa  Fuel,  Inc. 

Western  Mass.  Electric 
Company 

Engineering 

Apex  Engineering,  Inc. 
General  Systems  Co.,  Inc. 
Robins  Engineering,  Inc. 

Financial/Services/ 
Accounting 

J^  Associated  Investors  Corp. 
Barry  L.  Beyer 
Colonial  Consulting 

(Corporation 
H&RBlock,  Lee  &  Great 

Barrington 
A.L.  Herst  Associates,  Inc. 
Kenneth  J.  Loveman,  C.P.A. 
NEWGRANGE  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES,  INC. 
SalesMark,  Inc. 
Sax,  Macy,  Fromm  and  Co., 

C.RA.'s 
W.S.  Securities,  Inc. 
Arthur  S.  Zucker  &  Co.,  PC. 

Health  Care 

Berkshire  Anesthesiologists, 

PC. 
Berkshire  Orthopaedic 

Associates,  Inc. 
Berkshire  Urological 

Associates 
Gait  &  Shouldice  Eye 

Associates,  PC. 
•^The  Ivey  Companies/ 

Willc)wood  Nursing 

and  Retirement  Centers 
Robert  K.  Rosenthal,  M.D. 
Royal  Health  Care  Services 

ofHicksville,  NY 
Arthur  Schon,D.D.S. 
Steven  A.  Silver,  M.D.,  PC. 
^510  Medical  Walk-In 
Joseph  Weinstein,  D.D.S., 

PC. 


High  Technology/Electronics 

^  Helix  TechnologN 
Corporation 
New  Yorker  Electronics  Co., 
Inc. 


PHOENIX 
TECHNOLOGIES 
FOUNDATION 

Insurance 

Baders  Insurance  Agency, 

Inc. 
Beiner  Agency,  Inc. 
Berkshire  Mutual  Insurance 

Co. 
Brighton  Insurance  Agency, 

Inc. 
Colt  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
^  DeValle  Agency/MassMutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Company,  Inc. 

Legal 

^'  Frank  E.  Antonucci 
-f^Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers 
&Cook 

Cianflone  &  Cianflone,  PC. 

Denmark  8c  Rumph,  PC. 

Robert  J.  Cotton,  Esq. 

Richard  M.  Howland,  PC. 
•^Martin  N.  Leaf,  Esq. 
^  Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq. 

Louis  Soloway,  Esq. 

Bernard  Turiel,  United 
Capital  Corp. 

Lodging/Where  to  Stay 

Apple  Tree  Inn 

Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 

Black  Swan  Inn 
•^Blantyre 

Brook  Farm  Inn 

CLIFFWOOD  INN 
•^Cranwell  Resort  & 
Conference  Center 

Joyous  Garde  Inn 

Merrill  Tavern  Inn 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
«^Rookwood  Inn 

The  Village  Inn 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  & 
Restaurant 

The  Williams  Inn 

Whistlers  Inn 

The  Williamsville  Inn 
•^Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 

Management/Business 
Consulting 

Colonial  Consulting 
Corporation,  Inc. 

Manufacturing/Industrial 

A.  Shapiro  &  Sons,  Inc. 
•^Beldoch  Industries  Corp. 


BERKSHIRE 


THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PLAYHOUSE  65th  Season 


SWEET  &  HOT 

June  25 -July  17 

CAMPING  WITH  HENRY  &  TOM 

July  20  -  31 

BREAKING  THE  CODE 

Augusts  - 14 

BLITHE  SPIRIT 

Auaust  17  -  SeDtember  4 


Emerging  Artists  in  the  UNICORN  THEATRE 

CHILDREN'S  THEATRE 

LECTURES  &  SPECIAL  EVENTS 


BOX  OFFICE 

413-298-5576 


The 

Norman 

Rockwell 
Museum 

at  Stockbridge 


Discover  an 
American  treasure! 

See  the  world's  largest  collection 
of  original  art  by  America's 
favorite  illustrator. 

Museum  Open  Daily  Year-Round 

Route  183 

Stockbridge  MA  01262 
413-298^100 


Bruce  &  Sue  Gventer 


» 


WM 


Medieval  Manuscript 
Pages  on  Vellum 

19th  Century  Hand  Colored 
Engravings  &  Simply 


ANTIQUARIAN  BOOK 
FAIR 

Sat.  Oct.  9,  1993 

9:30am  to  4:00pm 

Mt.  Everett  High  School, 

Berkshire  Sdhool  Rd. 

Sheffield,  Mass. 

Admission  $2.50 

.50  discount  with  this  ad 

Info:  Bruce  Gventer 

413-528-2327 

STOCKBRIDGE  BOOK   ^ 

FAIR  . 

Sat.  July  10,  1993       ' 

Stockbridge  Plain  School, « 

Main  St.  Stockbridge  Ma  ^ 

Admission  $2.50        « 

.50  discount  with  this  ad  | 

Next  years  show  will  be  ^ 

Sat  July  9,  1994       « 


:^^3aK]m^iaMif,4Vi^m. 


Broadway  Manufacturing 

Supply  Co. 
Builer  Wholesale  Products, 
Inc. 
/ Davison  Trading  Company 
«  French  Textiles  Co.,  Inc. 
GENERAL  ELEC IRIC 

PLASnCS 
Laurel  Steel,  Inc. 
i^Ray  Murray,  Inc. 
/Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc. 
/Sullivan  Paper  Co. 


Media/Entertainment 

All  llckets 
>ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 
/Warner  Cable 

Communications,  Inc. 


Paper  Products/Printing 

Bcloit  Hher  Systems  Division 
Boyd  Converting  (iompanv 
CRANE  8c  COMPANY,  INC. 
C.'V.  Brighani  (ionijjany 
/  Kimlx'i  ly-(  ilai  k  ( lot  pot  alion 
/Mead  Specialty  Paper 
Division 
THE  STUDLEY  PRESS, 

INC. 
Walden  Printing  Company 


Real  Estate 


Services 


Charlotte  R.  Isaacs  Real 

Estate 
Evergreen  Buyer  Brokers  of 

the  Berkshires,  Inc. 
Irene  Dailey  Real  Estate 
Rose  Agency,  Inc. 
Shirley-Stuart  Associates 
LB.  Skolnick  Associates,  Inc. 
The  Vomaco  Company 
/  Winkler  Properties 


Retail/Where  to  Shop 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

C>rescent  Creamery 

Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 
/  Heniy  B.  Holt  Gallery,  Inc. 

KAY-BEE  TOY  STORES 

La  Petite  Femme 
/Loehmann's 
/  McClelland's  Drug  Store 

Photo  Shop 

The  Record  Store 

Rothman's,  Union  Square 

Sawyer  Antiques 

Stone's  Throw  Antiques 

Laft  Farms 
/  Talbots 

Ward's  Nurseiy  8c  Garden 
Center 

YANKEE  CANDLE 

COMPANY 


/Abbott's  Limousine  8c  Livery 
Service 
Berkshire  Retirement  Home 
CLASSICAL  TENTS 
Covenant  Foundation 
Foresight  Land  Services 

/Hickey-Birches  Funeral 
Home 
Ki  Sales,  Inc. 
Photo  Shop,  Inc. 
Scott  Photography 
Security  Self  Storage 

Tourism/Resorts/Camps 

Berkshire  Travel  Group 
Bonnie  Brae  Cabins  & 
Campsites 
/Butternut  Basin 
Domenico  Tours 

Restaurants/Where  to  Eat 

Church  Street  Cafe 
RED  LION  INN 
Samel's  Deli  Shop 

Other 

AKC  Fund,  Inc. 

Roslyn  Bremer,  Columnist, 

Writer,  Lecturer 
Careers  Through  Culinary 

Arts  Program 
The  Havers 

Norma  &:  Irving  Kronenberg 
Mass  Machinery,  Inc. 
Ellen  8c  Robert  Plageman 


JOHN 
WILLIAMS 

14  ''UNFORGETTABLE''  SEASONS 

as  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra 


New  On  Sony  Classical.- 


ST/SK  53380 


Unforgettable  — 

an  irrepressible  collection  of 
musical  gems  by  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most-loved  song 
writers  in  America -including 
Cole  Porter,  Duke  Ellington, 
Jerome  Kern,  George  Gershwin, 
and  Richard  Rodgers!  Featuring 
classics  such  as  "Long  Ago  and 
Far  Away,"  "Moonlight  Serenade," 
"Stardust"  and,  of  course, 
"Unforgettable,"  this  is  the  perfect 
tribute  to  John  Williams  and  the 
best-loved  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Also  Available: 


Available  now 

ON  Sony  Classical 

Compact  Discs 

and  Cassettes. 


MUSIC  IS 
OUR  VISION 


ST/SK  45567 

MUSIC  OF  THE  NIGHT 

^    "Sony  Classical'  are  trademarics  of  S6nv  Coq30Tation/&  1993  Sony  Classicat  Grr-oH 


LECHMERE 


$11.98  CD 
$7.98  Cass. 


DAYS    IN    THE 


An  Unparalleled 
Summer 
Opportunity  for 
Youth 


The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  following 
contributors  to  Days  in  the 
Arts  1993: 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust, 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation, 
Frances  Steinhart  Galligan 
Foundation,  Massachusetts 
Cultural  Council,  and  many 
individuals  who  generously 
support  the  program.  In 
addition,  the  following  have 
contributed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Associated 
Grantmakers  of  Massa- 
chusetts: Anonymous, 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable 
Trust,  New  England  Tele- 
phone, Nathaniel  and 
Elizabeth  P.  Stevens  Founda- 
tion, Charles  Irwin  Travelli 
Fund. 


Days  in  the  Arts,  q  summer  program  of  tne  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  cooperation 
with  23  school  departments  throughout  Mass- 
achusetts, offers  middle  school  students  from  diverse 
backgrounds  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  discover 
the  world  of  the  arts. 

Utilizing  the  natural  and  cultural  richness  of  the 
Berkshires,  students  participate  in  daily  arts  work- 
shops, attend  performances,  visit  museums,  and  enjoy 
informal  activities  such  as  swimming  and  sports.>; 
Participating  area  cultural  institutions  include  the 
Berkshire  Theatre  Festival,  Chesterwood,  Clark  Art 
Institute,  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival,  Shakespeare 
&  Co.,  Williams  College  Museum  of  Art,  and 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival. 


Create  the 


lltimate 
Cup  Of 

Coffee 


Start  with  our  Green  Mountain  Coffee 
Roasters  Coffee.  IVs  freshly  roasted  in 
small  batches  yw5/  hours  (not  weeks  or 
months!)  before  we  rush  it  to  you.  The 
difference  in  flavor  is  extraordinary. 
We  guarantee  it! 

Call  1-800-223-6768 

for  a  FREE  $5  GIFT 

CERTIFICATE  and  a 

brochure  of  50  delicious 

gourmet  coffees  or  mail  the 

coupon  below. 


33  Coffee  Lane 
Waterbury,  VT  05676 
800-223-6768 

D  Yes,  please  rush  my  FREE  $5  certificate 
and  catalog  of  all  50  gourmet  coffees. 


Name. 


Address . 


8563 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


The  Austen  Riggs  Center 


75  Years  of  Innovation  and  Tradition 

Psychoanalytic  Psychotherapy  in  an 
Open  Hospital  Setting. 

Treatment  with  Dignity,  Respect, 
and  Demonstrated  Long-Term  Results. 

Programs  Include  Short-  and  Long-Term 

Hospitalization  and 

Continuing  Treatment  Programs 

from  Residential  to  Outpatient. 


The  Austen  Riggs  Center 

25  Main  Street 

P.O.  Box  962 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 

413-298-5511 

Not'FoT'Profit  Charter  Since  1919. 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 
Mujie  Dincttr 

(617)-542-6913 


1994 
Tanglewood 

Schedule 


Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1994  Tanglewood  schedule  and  order  form  and 

enter  a  drawing  to  win  a  free  box  (four  seats)  at  a  Tanglewood  concert  in  1994. 

Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  box  of  four  seats  at  a  1994  Tanglewood 
concert  of  your  choice  (subject  to  availability).  Drawing  will  be  held  on  January  31, 1993. 
Only  one  entry  per  family  is  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will  be  notified  in  mid-February. 


Please  return  coupon  to: 
1994  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Friends  Office 
Tanglewood 
Lenox,  MA  01240 


After  September  I : 
1994  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  021 15 


Yes,  please  send  me  a  1994  Tanglewood  schedule  and  enter  my  name  in  the  drawing 
to  win  a  free  box. 


Name 

Address. 
City 


State. 


.Zip. 


Telephone. 
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The  leader  in  quality 
home  furnishings 
&  interior  design 


WE  DELIVER 

Throughout  the 

Greater  Northeast 


V 


THE  RALPH  LAUREN 
HOME  COLLECTION 

BAKER 

HENREDON 

HICKORY  CHAIR 

CENTURY 

HANCOCK  &:  MOORE 

DREXEL  HERITAGE 

THOMASVILLE 

KARASTAN 

BROWN  JORDAN 

BRUNSCHWIG  &  FILS 

FREDERICK  COOPER 


Custom  Bedding  •  Orientals  •  Leather  •  Wicker  &f  Outdoor  •  Shaker  df  Country 


CALL  TOLL-FREE 

1.800.723.7424 


JIOMEJlfl^lSHlNGS   


ASID,  IDS-Affiliated 


242  North  Street,  Piitsfield.  Massachusetts  /  (413)  443-6467 
""^^      Open  Daily  9:30-5:30,  Thursdays  until  8  pm,  Sundays  noon  to  4  pm  /  MasterCard,  Visa,  Discover       /y^ 


I  Would 

Never 

Buy  a 
Townhouse 

UNTIL  I  SAW  ONE 
LESLIE  GARFIELD  SHOWED  ME. 

Considered  the  leading  expert  on  Townhouses  by  Town  &  Country 
Magazine,  Leslie  Garfield  will  also  find  interesting  small  buildings 
for  the  discerning  buyer. 

LESLIE  J.  GARFIELD  &  CO.,  I^K:/654MAI:«SCN  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY  l(X)21/(212)371-g^^ 


JULY  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Thursday,July8,at8:30 
GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 
All-Chopin  program 


Friday,  July  9,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Haydn  and  Brahms 


Friday,July9,at8:30 

BOS  ION  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 

ROSSI  N I  Overture  to  //  Signor  Bruschino 
DONIZETTI  "Salute  a  la  France!"  from 

I XI  Fille  du  regiment.  Act  1 1 
?K]^Mm  Honey  and  Rue 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1 

Saturday,  July  10,  at  8:30 

BOS  I  ON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
NEEME  jARVI,  conductor 
GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 

1C:HAIK0VSKY  Music  from 

The  Snow  Maiden 
RACHMANINOFF  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  5 

Sunday,  July  11,  at  2:30 

ORCHESTRA  OF  ST  LUKE'S 
R0(;ER  NORRINGTON,  conductor 
JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 

MAW  Sf/ring  Music 

BRUCH  Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  2 

Thursday,July  15,at8:30 
BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO 

Music  of  Mozart,  Rochberg,  and  Tchaikovsky 

Friday,  July  16,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

JOEL  KROSNICK,  cello 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 

Music  of  Rachmaninoff  and  Shostakovich 


Friday,July  16,at8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
YURI  TEMIRKANOV,  conductor 
JOHN  BROWNING,  piano 

BORODIN  Overture  to  Prince  Igor 
RACHMANINOFF  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme 
of  Paganini;  Symphony  No.  2 

Saturday,  July  17,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

STRAVINSKY  Divertimento  from 
The  Fairy's  Kiss;  Concerto  for  Piano 
and  Winds 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  4 

Sunday,  July  18,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

DVORAK  Carnival  Overture 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  Concerto; 

Symphony  No.  1,  Winter  Daydreams 

Tuesday,July20,at8:30 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 

"An  Evening  of  Unforgettable  Love  Songs" 
Music  of  Jerome  Kern,  George  Gershwin, 
Richard  Rodgers,  and  Cole  Porter 

Thursday,  July  22,  at  8:30 

MUIR  STRING  QUARTET 

Music  of  Dvorak,  Bartok,  and  Schubert 

Friday,  July  23,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

YURI  BASHMET,  violin 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Brahms  and  Mozart 

Friday,July23,at8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  ELIOT  GARDINER,  conductor 
RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
BERLIOZ  Orchestral  excerpts  from 

Romeo  and  Juliet 


1 


Saturday,July24,at8:30 

Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
BENJAMIN  PASTERNACK,  piano 
WENDY  WHITE,  soprano 

BERNSTEIN  Symphony  No.  2, 

The  Age  of  Anxiety 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  4 

Sunday,July25,at2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  ELIOT  GARDINER,  conductor 
YURI  BASHMET,  viola 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  4 
BERLIOZ  Harold  in  Italy 

Thursday,July29,at8:30 

SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  baritone 
GALINA  GORCHAKOVA,  soprano 
SEMYONSKIGIN,  piano 

Songs  of  Rachmaninoff  and  Tchaikovsky 

Friday,  July  30,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Music  of  Goehr,  Schumann,  and  Brahms 
Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


Friday,JuIy30,at8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ROGER  NORRINGTON,  conductor 
ANDRE  WATTS,  piano 

BRAHMS  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  2 

Saturday,July31,at8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ROGER  NORRINGTON,  conductor 
AMANDA  HALGRIMSON,  soprano 
SARAH  WALKER,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER,  tenor 
ALASTAIR  MILES,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Missa  Solemnis 

Sunday,  August  1,  at  2:30 
The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky 
Memorial  Concert 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  baritone 
GALINA  GORCHAKOVA,  soprano 
EVGENYKISSIN,  piano 

GOEHR  Colossos  or  Panic 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Final  scene  from 

Eugene  Onegin 
RACHMANINOFF  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 


A 

Festival  of  Music 

ON 

Sony  Classical 


^^^^^^^^HsONY   1 

KATHLEEN! 
BAllLE    1 

^^^■JM 

WYNTON  1 
MARSALIS  1 

_^m 

djaroaue  M 

^^^^^r^^ 

c=J-)ueL     1 

^"Battle  at  her  brightest  and  best." 

—The  L.A.  Times 

"A  thrilling  showcase  of  two 
masterly  stars/'         _j^^  ^^^^  york  Times 


SK  46672 


"...Yevgeny  Kissin-the  hottest  item  ^ 
on  the  international  circuit." 
—NY  Times  NixGAZiNE 


SCHUMANN: 
PIANO  CONCERTO 

in  A  minor 

YEVGENY  KISSIN 

Vienna  Philharnionic/Giulini 


ft 


ITZHAK  PERLMAN 
DANIEL  BARENBOIM 

BRAHMS 
THE  3  VIOLIN  SONATAS 


SK  52567 


-^"One  of  the  year's  most  delightful 
discs." 


-Entertainmlnt  Weekly 


SK  45819 


MUSICIS 
OUR  VISION 


ff  ,  "Sony  Classicaf^ 


LECHMERE 


y  Cofporatioa'.c,  1 993  Sony  Ciasstcai  GmbH. 


$10.98  CD 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 
1993  Concert  Schedule 


Monday,  July  5,  at  5  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Opening  Exercises 
(admission  free; 
open  to  the  public) 

Sunday,  July  11,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  11,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  July  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  David  Wroe  conducting 
Program  to  include  excerpts  from 
Prokofiev  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  3,  Eroica 

Tuesday,  July  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC^  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  17,  at  2  p.m. 

BUri  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
David  Commanday  conducting 
Program  to  include  Copland 
Symphony  No.  3 

Sunday,  July  18,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Berkshire  Night  (residents 
of  Berkshire  County  admitted  free 
of  charge;  grounds  open  at  7  p.m. 
for  guided  tours) 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Roger  Norrington  and  members  of  the 

Conducting  Class  conducting 
Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 
Music  of  Rossini,  Hindemith,  and  Elgar 

Wednesday,  July  21,  at  8:30 
Vocal  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  24,  at  2  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Saturday,  July  24,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa  conducting 

Benjamin  Pasternack,  piano 

Wendy  White,  soprano 

Music  of  Bernstein  and  Mahler 

Sunday,  July  25,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  25,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  and  Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 


Tuesday,  July  27,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Music  for  Two  Pianos — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  28,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  31,  at  2  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  1,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  1,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  2,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

Oliver  Knussen,  conductor 

Lucy  Shelton,  soprano 

Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Music  of  Alexander  Goehr 

Tuesday,  August  3* 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 
Gala  concert  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed) 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Leon  Fleisher,  and 

Roger  Norrington  conducting 
Thomas  Hampson,  baritone 
Program  to  include  Copland  Old  American 

Songs  and  Tchaikovsky  1812  Overture 

Wednesday,  August  4,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Saturday,  August  7,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Leon  Fleisher  conducting 
Program  to  include  Brahms 
Symphony  No.  2 

Sunday,  August  8,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  9,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
David  Zinman  and  members  of  the 

Conducting  Class  conducting 
Program  to  include  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  3 

Tuesday,  August  10,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  and  Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 


BUILDING  A  NEW  CONCERT  HALL 
ATTANGLEWOOD 


For  the  first  time  in  more  than  fifty  years,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  building  a  new  concert  hall. 
Located  on  the  former  Highwood  estate  that  is  now  part 
of  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  the  new  hall  will  provide  a 
performance  home  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and 
Tanglewood *s  distinguished  series  of  solo  and  chamber 
music  recitals.  Offering  superior  acoustic  conditions  and 
state-of-the-art  performance  facilities,  the  new  Concert 
Hall  promises  to  set  a  standard  for  excellence  in  the 
vibrant  summer  music  festival 
tradition.  More  than  $9.6  milhon  has 
been  raised  toward  the  goal  of  $10.7 
million.  Attractive  commemorative 
gift  opportunities  and  recognition 
benefits  are  still  available. 


NEW  CONCERT  HALL 


HELP  BREAK  NEW  GROUND 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 


To  learn  more  about  the  new  Concert  Hall,  contact  Joyce 
Serwitz,  Director  of  Major  Gifts,  at  617-638-9273,  visit  the 
Friends  Office  at  Tanglewood,  or  call  1-800-933-HALL. 


Saturday,  August  14,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Sunday,  August  15,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  15,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  16,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle  and  Members  of  the 

Conducting  Class  conducting 
Elise  Ross,  soprano 
Music  of  Mozart,  Berg,  and  Bruckner 

Wednesday,  August  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 
The  Ying  Quartet  (TMC  Fellowship 
Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Thursday,  August  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  August  21,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
JoAnn  Faletta  conducting 

Sunday,  August  22,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  22,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
TMC  Fellows 


Monday,  August  23,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Reinbert  de  Leeuw  conducting 

TMC  Fellows 

Program  to  include  music  of 
Adams  and  Schoenberg 

Tuesday,  August  24,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

New  York  Virtuoso  Singers 

Harold  Rosenbaum,  director 

Wednesday,  August  25,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Oliver  Knussen,  Reinberg  de  Leeuw, 

and  Robert  Spano  conducting 
Program  to  include  music  of 

Stockhausen  and  Armand  Qualliotine 

Thursday,  August  26,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Omar  Ebrahim,  narrator 

Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 

Peter  Serkin,  piano 

Emanuel  Ax,  piano 

Program  to  include 
Lieberson  King  Gesar 


Schedule  subject  to  change. 

Additional  TMC  events  may  take 
place  at  4  p.m.  on  selected  week- 
day afternoons;  up-to-date  weekly 
schedules  are  available  at  the 
Main  Gate. 

Except  as  noted,  seats  are  unreserved 
and  available  one  hour  before 
concert  time  for  a  contribution 
of  $5  ($7  for  orchestra  concerts). 
Tanglewood  Friends  are  admitted 
without  charge.  Unless  so  stated, 
all  concerts  are  held  in  the 
Theatre-Concert  Hall  or  Chamber 
Music  Hall. 

*Tanglewood  Festival  ticket 
required;  available  at  the 
Tanglewood  box  office 


Programs  designated  "TMC  Fellows"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Fellowship  Program  for  advanced  young  performers  18  years  of  age  and  older. 
The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  Fellowship  Program. 

Programs  designated  "BUTI  Young  Artists"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  high- 
school  age  musicians. 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade,"  on  Wednesday,  August  5,  is  a  day-long  series  of  concert  per- 
formances and  other  events  highlighting  the  entire  spectrum  of  Tanglewood  performance 
activities,  including  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program,  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Program,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is  presented  as  a  benefit  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Tickets 
are  required  and  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 


Sit.  Relax. 


Rebuilt  Steinways  and 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Grands  for  Sale 


A  Tradition  of  Excellence 
in  Piano  Restoration 
Since  1950. 


Acme  Piano  Craftsmen 

Shipping  Nationwide 

For  Information  &  Brochure 

1-800-635-3297  or  617-623-0060 

10  Garfield  Avenue  •  Somerville,  MA  02145 


'Do  you  know  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel 

in  Boston  is  the  only  AAA  Five  Diamond 

hotel  in  New  England  ana  New  York? 
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No,  but  it  you  num  a  rew  bars... 


FburSeasons  Hotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  MA  •  (6l7)  338-4400 
AAA  Fi\^  Diamond  Award  ^  www^ 


Enjoy  the  Berkshires 
witihiout  the  crowds 


lAr  hen  your  favorite  Berkshire  haunt 
gets  a  bit  congested  this  summer  -  don't 
worry.  There's  a  comer  of  the  Berkshires 
where  you'll  find  world-class  culture, 
scenic  beauty  and  no  crowds 
Williamstown. 


in 


At  the  end  of  Spring  Street  is  Robin's 
(4584489)  -  a  restaurant  that  the  Berkshire 
Eagle  described  as  "simple  perfection"  - 
offering  fine  local  and  organic  foods. 
Enjoy  an  exquisite  lunch,  dinner  or  light 
fare  on  Robin's  colorful  outdoor  deck. 


In  fact,  two  extraordmary  art  museums        One  block  over,  on  Water  Street,  you'll 
are  located  here.  The  Sterling  &  find  Savories  (458-2175)  -  a  delightful 


/ 


Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 

(458-9545)  is  best  l<nown  for  its 
remarkable  collection  of  French 
impressionist  paintings.  You'll 
also  see  exceptional  work  by 
American  artists  and  Old 
Masters.  The  Clark  is  set  in 
superbly  landscaped  grounds  - 
great  for  hilcing  and  picnici<ing. 

The  Williams  College 

Museum  of  Art  (597-2429)  has 
a  fine  permanent  collection,  innovative 
changing  exhibits  -  emphasizing 
American  and  contemporary  art  -  and  a 
unique,  creative  gift  shop.  This  sunmier 
the  museum  has  mounted  special  exhibits 
celebrating  Williams'  bicentennial. 


WHliamstown 


7 


Lenox  / 


restaurant  and  country  deli. 
It's  great  for  lunch,  a  romantic 
candlelight  dinner  or  a  gDurmet 
picnic  to  go.  On  Tuesdays 
Savories  hosts  a  night  of 
music  called  "Acoustic  Brew." 
Stop  by  for  the  fun. 

The  only  way  to  describe 
The  Store  At  Five  Comers 

(458-3176)  is  scrum/^tious!  If  you 
love  food,  you'll  love  The  Store. 
Enjoy  gourmet  treats,  homemade  foods 
and  fudge,  fresh-bal<ed  goodies,  wines, 
unusual  gifts  and  a  new  European-style 
cafe.  The  Store,  at  Rtes.  7  and  43,  is  truly 


a  feast. 
With  so  many  great  things  to  do  in 
You'll  also  discover  great  shops,  inviting      town,  you  may  want  to  stay  overnight 


restaurants  and  cozy  accommodations 
The  House  of  Walsh  (458-8088),  on 

Spring  Street,  has  clothed  Williams  men 

and  women  for  years,  but  it's  not  your 

typical  college  shop.  Check  out  their 

exclusive  Ol^  Berkshire  Clothing  O  line  - 

updated,  well-made  classics  at  real  values.      Motor  Inn  (800-437-8028),  with  spectacu- 


River  Bend  Farm  (458-3121)  is  the  perfect 
place.  This  landmark  1770  Georgian 
Colonial  is  a  charming  B&B  that  has  been 
meticulously  restored  Be  sure  to  call 
ahead  for  reservations. 

On  your  way  norths  The  Ladd  Brook 


Next  doer  is  Zanna  (458-9858),  the  newest 
and  most  contemporary  women's  clothing 
and  accessories  store  in  town.  'WTien  it's 
happening  in  fashion,  find  it  at  Zanna"  - 
women's  contemporary  fashions  in 
rayons,  linens,  cottons  and  sill<s. 


lar  views  of  the  Taconic  mountains,  is 
just  across  the  Vermont  border  on  Rte.  7. 
Ask  about  their  theatre  getaways. 

For  more  information  on  Williamstown 
or  to  receive  a  FREE  map  and  weekly 
schedule  of  events,  call  413-458-9077. 


V\^ODmamstown 

The  Perfect  Berkshires  Getaway 

Williamstown  Board  of  Trade,  P.O.  Box  357,  WiUiamstown,  MA  01267  (413)458-9077 


Be  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood 

and  enjoy  special  privileges  all  season  long! 


Your  support  of  the  Annual  Fund 
helps  keep  great  music  alive  at 
Tanglewood,  summer  after 


summer. 


FRIEND'S  MEMBERSHIP  $50 
COUPLE'S  MEMBERSHIP  $75 
FAMILY  MEMBERSHIP  $150 
(includes  children  under  21) 


Enjoy  concerts  performed  by  student 
Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Receive  a  10%  discount  on 
purchases  at  the  Glass  House.  Register 
for  the  popular  Talks  &  Walks  lecture 
series.  Receive  the  BSO's  newsletter 

TICKET  MEMBERSHIP  $250 

In  addition,  receive  the  1994  Tangle- 
wood Advance  Ticket  Order  Form 
next  February,  before  tickets  go  on 
sale  to  the  general  public  (for  gifts 
received  before  12/31/93).  Receive 
acknowledgement  in  the  Tangle- 
wood program  book. 

PARKING/ 

TENT  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  $550 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  parking  areas. 
Enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Tent 
Club — which  provides  bar  service 
and  picnic  space  on  concert  days. 


THE  HIGHWOOD  CLUB  $550 

In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  at  the 
Highwood  Manor  prior  to  weekend 
concerts  as  well  as  Sunday  brunch 
and  post-concert  refreshments. 
Receive  silver  card  parking  privileges 
in  Tanglewood's  new  parking  areas, 
reserved  exclusively  for  your  use. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY/ 
MEMBER  $1,500 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert 
suppers  at  the  Seranak  Supper  Club. 
Attend  a  closed  rehearsal,  preceded 
by  a  lecture  and  reception.  Receive 
prominent  recognition  in  the 
Tanglewood  program  book.  Receive 
two  tickets  to  each  BSO  Saturday 


Morning  Open  Rehearsal.  Enjoy 
gold  card  ■^dxVxng  privileges. 
Receive  priority  ticket  assistance  at 
the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY/ 
PATRON  $2,000  and  above. 

In  addition,  attend  an  elegant  dinner 
at  Seranak.  Receive  a  pair  ot  tickets 
to  a  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
Recital.  Receive  a  recent  BSO 
recording  and  a  Tanglewood 
poster  autographed  by  the 
Orchestra  member  of  your  choice. 


For  further  information,  contact 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood Development,  (413)  637-5275 
or  (617)  638-9275. 


TanglewGDd 


ANNUAL 


FUND 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1993  season. 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund. 

Name Telephone- 


Address- 


City_ 


_State_ 


-Zip_ 


Please  make  your  check  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,"  do  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  bring  your  gift  to  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 


Put  yourself  in  our  shoes! 

In  fact,  put  yourself  in  all  of  the  famous  label  fashions 
you'll  find  at  Cohoes  and  save  big  on  some  of  the  biggest 
and  best  names  in  the  business! 

At  Cohoes,  you'll  find  it  all . . .  and  save  on  it! 

Fabulous  ladies  suits  and  dresses  for  day  to  evening 

The  latest  sportswear  from  your  favorite  designers 

More  designer  shoes  and  handbags  than  anyone 

Beautiful  Petite  and  Woman's  World  Departments 

The  latest  coats,  jackets  and  leathers  for  men  and  women 

The  finest  men's  career  and  casual  clothing 

The  best  children's  clothing  and  baby  furniture 

Unique  giftware  and  so  much  more 
A  huge  selection,  our  famous  personal  service  and  substantial  everyday  discounts! 

So  if  you  haven't  seen  Cohoes  lately  . . .  you  don't  know  what  you're  missing! 


■-"i^ 


Cohoes  and  CohoesKids  are  in  Cohoes,  NY,  just  45  minutes  from  the  Berkshires. 
Take  1-90  West  to  1-787  North  to  the  end  in  Cohoes.  Telephone  (5 18)  237-0524. 
Use  the  new  CohoesCard,  MasterCard,  Visa,  American  Express,  cash  or  personal  check 
Other  stores  in  Rochester  NY  and  E.  Windsor  CT 

Open  Monday-Friday  10-9,  Saturday  10-6  &  Sunday  12-5  with  extended  August  hours. 
We  look  forward  to  your  visit! 


Here  In  The  Berkshires  You  Can  See 
Some  Truly  Remarkable  Sights 

From  Williamstown  and  North  Adams  south  to  Great  Barrington,  some  of 
the  most  striking  Berkshires  views  are  of  people — the  residents  of 
Willowood  Long-Term  Care  Centers. 

-    A  puppy  brightens  an  afternoon  for  two  friends.  A  doctor  listens   ^^^ 
intently  to  a  resident's  questions.  A  ventilator-dependent  woman 
smiles,  heading  out  for  an  afternoon  at  Tanglewood. 
At  Willowood,  youTl  see  things  you  just  won't  find  in  a  traditional  nursing 
home  setting.  Vitality.  Mobility.  Enthusiasm.  It's  our  total  care  philosophy  in 
action  —  providing  an  improved  quality  of  life  through  the  highest  level  of 
medical  care.  Here,  residents  are  healthier,  more  active,  and  more  able  to 
enjoy  the  pleasantries  of  life.     J^        So  when  you're  exploring  long-term 
health  care  options,  we  invite  you  to  look  beyond  the  Berkshires'  brilliant  fall 
foliage,  pastoral  meadows,  and  quaint  New  England  villages.  And  discover 
the  Willowood  difference — it's  quite  remarkable. 

WILIQWQDD 

THECARINGPLACETOLIVE 

For  more  information,  please  call  1-800-225-6159. 


PYOTR  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY  (1840-1893) 
SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF  (1873-1943) 


Artists  and  their  work  are  always  being 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  contemporary 
taste,  measured  against  newer  works 
recently  completed  and  the  artistic 
patrimony  of  the  centuries.  Few  compos- 
ers are  proof  against  a  change  in  rank, 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  of  musicians,  or  of  learned  schol- 
ars. Probably  the  only  composer  whose 
rating  has  never  changed  appreciably  is 
Beethoven.  All  the  others — even  those 
we  now  regard  as  standing  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  musical  art,  such  as  Mozart 
and  J.S.  Bach — have  had  their  critical 
ups  and  down,  periods  in  which  they 
were  considered  "trivial  but  sweet"  (in 
the  case  of  Mozart)  or  "an  old-fashioned 
fuddy-duddy"  (in  the  case  of  Bach). 
Other  composers  have  had  more 
dramatic  changes  in  relative  position. 
Sometimes  this  has  been  occasioned  by 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
general  public  and  the  musically  learn- 
ed. Two  trenchant  cases  are  those  of 
Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893) 
and  Sergei  Rachmaninoff  (1873-1943), 
whom  we  recall  this  year  upon  the  hun- 
dredth and  fiftieth  anniversaries,  respec- 
tively, of  their  deaths. 


For  decades  Tchaikovsky  and  Rach- 
maninoff have  been  two  of  the  most 
loved  of  romantic  Russian  composers, 
yet  for  a  long  time  their  reputations 
were  low  in  the  critical  and  scholarly 
communities.  For  those  who  celebrated 
the  purest  nationalistic  tendencies  (and 
who  therefore  preferred  members  of 
the  Russian  "Five"  like  Mussorgsky, 
Borodin,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov),  both 
Tchaikovsky  and  Rachmaninoff  were 
suspect  as  internationalists,  open  to 
influences  from  western  Europe.  To 
those  who  felt  that  the  course  of  music 
history  required  an  inevitable  "progress" 
of  harmonic  advancement  and  "original- 
ity," the  music  of  both  composers — and 
especially  Rachmaninoff's — was  simply 
too  conservative,  too  accessible  to  be 
taken  seriously. 

No  doubt  the  aspect  of  their  music 
that  has  endeared  them  consistently  to 
the  general  audience  is  its  sheer  melodi- 
ousness. Both  men  had  the  ability  to 
create  memorable,  expressive  melody, 
pregnant  with  emotional  suggestion. 
No  further  proof  of  this  assertion  is 
needed  beyond  the  simple  observation 
that,  time  and  time  again,  their  works 


Tchaikovsky 


Rachmaninoff 


have  been  raided  by  Tin  Pan  Alley 
songwriters,  simplified,  and  turned  into 
enormous  popular  hits. 

But  both  composers  mastered  the  full 
panoply  of  musical  technique,  enjoying 
especially  a  thorough  understanding  of 
harmony  and  of  orchestral  color.  Al- 
though they  were  indeed  westernized 
by  comparison  with  the  dyed-in-the- 
wool  nationalists  of  their  day,  they  also 
projected  a  rich  "Russian-ness"  in  their 
harmonies,  orchestral  colors,  and 
melodic  shapes. 

Quite  aside  from  their  enduring 
public  popularity,  both  composers  have 
risen  dramatically  in  the  esteem  of  musi- 
cal specialists  as  well.  One  of  the  best 
ways  of  measuring  this  change  of  at- 
titude is  to  compare  what  was  written 
about  them  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  with 
what  is  written  today.  In  the  1940s, 
Gerald  Abraham  edited  a  Tchaikovsky 
Symposium  in  which  leading  musical 
writers  evaluated  all  aspects  of  the  com- 
poser's output.  Most  of  them  wrote  with 
a  perceptible  fixed  sneer  in  their  tone. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  the  English 
musicologist  David  Brown  completed  a 
huge,  carefully  documented  four-vol- 
ume biography  of  the  composer  that 
analyzes  his  compositional  technique  in 
fascinating  detail  and  argues  passion- 
ately for  his  originality  and  significance. 

In  some  respects  Rachmaninoff's 
grade  has  changed  even  more  dramati- 
cally. When  the  fifth  edition  of  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  was  published,  in 
1955,  Rachmaninoff  was  accorded  only 
four  brief  paragraphs,  concluding, 
"The  enormous  popular  success  some 
few  of  Rachmaninoff's  works  had  in  his 
lifetime  is  not  likely  to  last."  The  New 
Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musi- 
cians, published  in  1980,  had  an  article 
more  than  six  times  as  long  and  gener- 
ally far  more  favorable  in  tone. 

Part  of  the  revision  in  our  view  of 
both  composers  has  come  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  learned  more  of  their 
music,  in  addition  to  reconsidering  the 


familiar  pieces  we  always  knew.  In 
Rachmaninoff's  case,  he  has  become 
recognized  as  a  splendid  composer  of 
songs.  Further,  his  operas  have  been 
recorded.  Further,  a  few  orchestral 
works — notably  the  Symphonic  Dances — 
which  were  not  well  received  at  first, 
have  risen  steadily  in  esteem,  while  the 
ever-popular  Second  and  Third  piano 
concertos  have  continued  to  retain  their 
hold  on  the  public. 

Tchaikovsky's  output  was  broader  in 
the  first  place  and  is  now  far  more  easily 
available.  His  ballets,  of  course,  have 
been  the  cornerstone  of  the  classical 
repertory  for  decades,  and  at  least  four 
of  his  six  symphonies  (Nos.  2,  4,  5,  and 
6)  are  standard  repertory  works,  as  is 
the  First  Piano  Concerto.  The  orchestral 
suites  and  the  Manfred  Symphony  are 
heard  with  some  frequency.  These  all 
showcase  the  composer's  admitted  bril- 
liance as  an  orchestrator.  But  there  is 
renewed  respect  for  his  operas,  too, 
most  of  which  have  now  been  recorded. 
His  chamber  music  and  his  songs  are 
heard  with  greater  frequency  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  As  a  result,  we  can 
survey  his  output  in  a  more  balanced 
way  than  was  previously  possible.  Above 
all,  it  is  now  clear  that  Tchaikovsky  was 
not  simply  a  heart-on-sleeve  romantic 
who  gushed  forth  his  works  without 
artistic  control  but  was,  in  fact,  a  com- 
pletely professional  technician  as  well  as 
an  inspired  composer  who,  in  his  best 
work,  simply  grabs  us  up  and  carries  us 
along  on  the  strength  of  his  ideas  and 
their  passionate  expression. 

The  passage  of  a  substantial  period  of 
time  since  the  composer  laid  down  his 
pen  for  the  last  time  provides  perspec- 
tive to  see  how  the  artist  fit  into  the 
musical  world  of  his  own  day.  The  many 
performances  of  various  works  by  both 
Tchaikovsky  and  Rachmaninoff  at 
Tanglewood  this  summer  will  give  us  a 
fresh  opportunity  to  see  how  they  fit 
into  ours. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Tanglewopd 


Thursday,July29,at8:30 

SARAH  WALKER,  mezzo-soprano 
SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  baritone 
KENNETH  GRIFFITHS,  piano 
SEMYON  SKIGIN,  piano 
with  JULES  ESKIN,  cello 


AN  EVENING  OF  RUSSIAN  SONG 


The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until 
after  each  group  of  songs. 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Do  not  believe,  my  friend,  Op.  6,  No.  1  (Text  by  Tolstoy) 
Cradle  Song,  Op.  16,  No.  1  (Maikov) 
Mignon's  Song  (None  but  the  lonely  heart), 

Op.  6,  No.  6  (Mei,  after  Goethe) 
At  the  Ball,  Op.  38,  No.  3  (Tolstoy) 
Why?,  Op.  6,  No.  5  (Mei,  after  Heine) 

Ms.  WALKER  and  Mr.  GRIFFITHS 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


We  were  sitting  together.  Op.  73,  No.  1  (Rathaus) 

Night,  Op.  73,  No.  2  (Rathaus) 

The  sun  has  set,  Op.  73,  No.  4  (Rathaus) 

Once  more,  as  before,  alone.  Op.  73,  No.  6  (Rathaus) 

Don  Juan's  Serenade,  Op.  38,  No.  1  (Tolstoy) 

Mr.  LEIFERKUS  and  Mr.  SKIGIN 


INTERMISSION 


BORODIN 


Listen,  girlfriends,  to  my  song  (E.  von  Kruse) 

withJULES  ESKIN,  cello 
The  pretty  maid  no  longer  loves  me  (Vinogradov) 

with  MR.  ESKIN 
For  the  shores  of  the  distant  fatherland  (Pushkin) 
The  sea  princess  (Borodin) 
Beautiful  fisher-maiden  (Heine,  trans.  Kropotkin) 

with  MR.  ESKIN 


Ms.  WALKER  and  Mr.  GRIFFITHS 


Program  continues . . . 
Week  4 


RACHMANINOFF 


In  the  silent  night,  Op.  4,  No.  3  (Fet) 

Oh  stay,  my  love,  forsake  me  not!,  Op.  4,  No.  1 

(Merezhkovsky) 
Fate,  Op.  21,  No.  1  (Apukhtin) 
Letter  to  Konstantin  Stanislavsky 

from  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 
Christ  is  Risen,  Op.  26,  No.  6  (Merezhkovsky) 

Mr.  LEIFERKUS  and  Mr.  SKIGIN 


Baldin  piano 


Notes 


The  art  song  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  nineteenth-century  music,  a 
vivid  combination  of  words,  melody,  and  piano  accompaniment  to  explicate  in  music 
a  poem  that  has  seized  the  composer's  imagination.  The  most  widely  sung  repertory 
of  romantic  art  song  is  that  of  German-  and  French-speaking  composers.  But  increas- 
ingly, in  recent  years,  we  have  discovered  the  work  of  composers  who  wrote  in  other 
languages.  Very  often  these  masters  were  the  musical  leaders  of  the  burgeoning 
nationalism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their  song  compositions  frequently  highlight- 
ed the  great  poetry  of  their  own  language  and  captured  something  essential  in  the 
national  mood  or  character.  Very  often,  too,  these  songs  are  colored  by  the  special 
accents  and  rhythms  of  the  language,  whether  it  might  be  Czech,  Hungarian,  Polish, 
one  of  the  Scandinavian  languages,  or — as  in  the  present  instance — Russian. 

All  of  the  major  Russian  romantic  composers — starting  with  Glinka,  working 
through  "the  Five"  (Mussorgsky,  Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Cui,  and  Balakirev), 
Tchaikovsky,  and  Rachmaninoff — wrote  a  substantial  number  of  songs.  Americans 
have  heard  relatively  few  of  these  because,  until  recently,  few  singers  who  were  not 
native  speakers  of  Russian  essayed  them.  The  situation  has  begun  to  change,  both 
because  Russian  singers  are  able  to  travel  more  readily  and  offer  the  masterpieces  of 
their  own  tradition  abroad,  and  because  non-Russians  have  begun  to  investigate  the 
richness  of  the  repertory. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  most  frequently  heard  Russian  songs  have  been 
those  of  Mussorgsky,  partly  because  that  composer  enjoys  the  highest  reputation 
purely  as  a  nationalist  composer,  brilliantly  capturing  the  rhythm  of  his  language 
with  music  that  was  forceful,  direct,  and  original.  But  other  composers  wrote  songs 
that  equally  deserve  a  hearing. 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893)  was  the  most  famous  in  terms  of  his  interna- 
tional reputation,  but  by  that  very  token  he  was  regarded  by  some  of  his  Russian  col- 
leagues as  suspiciously  "Europeanized"  rather  than  truly  Russian.  Indeed  some  of  his 
songs — which  number  over  100 — are  light  romances  in  a  fairly  generalized  interna- 
tional style.  But  the  best  songs  are  both  intensely  personal,  often  dramatic,  reflecting 
his  regular  interest  in  opera,  and  thoroughly  Russian  in  character. 

Alexander  Porfiryevich  Borodin  (1833-1887)  enjoyed  a  wonderful  lyric  gift  that 
expressed  itself  in  far  too  small  a  number  of  finished  pieces.  (Many  of  his  larger  works 
were  left  unfinished,  partly  because  he  divided  his  time  equally  between  music  and  an 
important  career  as  a  chemist.)  But  he  produced  a  dozen  splendid  songs  in  his  matur- 
ity, works  of  wonderful  melodic  charm  and  considerable  variety. 


Sergei  Vasilievich  Rachmaninoff  (1873-1943)  composed  songs  from  his  earliest 
years  as  a  professional  composer  until  just  before  leaving  Russia  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  Thereafter,  evidently  feeling  cut  off  from  his  linguistic  patrimony,  he 
composed  no  more  solo  songs;  indeed,  his  only  vocal  music  after  1916  consisted  of 
three  choral  songs  with  orchestra.  Not  surprisingly,  Rachmaninoff's  songs  display  a 
total  mastery  of  the  piano,  the  instrument  on  which  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  century.  Often  he  wrote  accompaniments  of  considerable  difficulty,  though 
they  offer  sensitive  reflection  of  the  mood  and  character  of  the  words  through 
changes  of  texture  and  harmony.  He  chose  poems  from  many  of  the  standard  repre- 
sentatives of  Russian  romanticism,  though  by  the  end  of  his  songwriting  career,  he 
was  choosing  from  the  modern  poets  as  well.  He  usually  composed  with  particular 
singers  in  mind  (including  the  great  dramatic  bass  Chaliapin),  but  his  songs  have 
continued  to  resonate  with  a  new  generation  of  singers,  and  they  are  now  among  the 
most  frequently  performed  of  the  Russian  art  song  tradition. 


— Steven  Ledbetter 


PYOTRILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY  (1840-1893) 

Do  not  believe,  my  friend  ( 1869) 

Do  not  believe,  my  friend, 

When  in  a  fit  of  sadness, 

I  tell  you  that  my  love  has  gone, 

Do  not  believe  that  the  ebbing  tide 

Will  desert  you. 

The  sea  will  return,  like  my  love. 

I  long  for  you,  remembering  the  past. 

Ready  to  surrender  my  freedom  to  you  again, 

And  like  the  waves  returning  to  the  shore, 

So  my  love  returns  to  you. 

Do  not  believe,  my  friend,  do  not  believe. 

When  in  a  fit  of  sadness, 

I  tell  you  that  my  love  has  gone. 

Do  not  believe  that  the  ebbing  tide 

Will  desert  you. 

The  sea  will  return,  like  my  love. 


Cradle  Song  (1873) 

Sleep  my  child,  sleep. 

Go  to  sleep,  sleep. 

Let  sweet  dreams  come  to  you. 

I've  brought  nurses  for  you. 

The  wind,  the  sun,  and  the  eagle. 

The  eagle  has  flown  home, 

The  sun  has  vanished  beneath  the  waves; 

After  three  nights. 

The  wind  rushed  home  to  its  mother. 

Mother  asked  the  wind: 

"Where  did  you  go! 

Did  you  fight  with  the  stars 

Or  did  you  chase  the  waves  away?" 


"No,  I  didn't  chase  the  waves, 
I  didn't  touch  the  golden  stars; 
I  looked  after  a  little  child. 
And  rocked  its  cradle." 

Sleep  my  child,  sleep. 

Go  to  sleep,  sleep. 

Let  sweet  dreams  come  to  you. 

I've  brought  nurses  for  you; 

The  wind,  the  sun,  and  the  eagle. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


Mignon'sSong  (1869) 

No,  none  but  the  weary  heart 

Can  understand  how  I  have  suffered  and  how  I  am  tormented. 

I  look  into  the  distance  ...  I  have  no  strength,  my  eyes  grow  dim 

Oh,  those  who  knew  and  loved  me  are  far,  far  away! 

Oh,  none  but  the  weary  heart 

Can  understand  how  I  have  suffered  and  how  I  am  tormented, 

Can  understand  how  I  have  suffered  and  how  I  am  tormented. 

My  heart  is  burning . . . 

The  weary  heart 

Can  understand  how  I  have  suffered  and  how  I  am  tormented. 


At  the  Ball  (1878) 

Mid  the  noisy  stir  of  the  ball 

In  the  flurry  of  worldly  vanity, 

I  glimpsed  you  by  chance,  but  a  mystery 

Covered  your  features. 

Only  your  eyes  gazed  sadly, 

Whilst  your  voice  rang  out  so  marvellously, 

Like  the  sound  of  a  far-away  pipe. 

Like  a  dancing  wave  of  the  sea. 

I  liked  your  slender  figure 

And  your  whole  pensive  air, 

Whilst  your  laugh,  at  once  sad  and  sonorous, 

Resounds  in  my  heart  from  that  time. 


In  the  lonely  hours  of  the  night. 
Tired,  I  love  to  lay  me  down, 
I  see  your  sad  eyes, 
I  hear  your  merry  speech. 

And  pensive  thus,  melancholy, 

I  fall  to  sleep. 
And  drowse  in  unknown  dreams 
I  am  not  sure  if  I  love  you, 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  I  do! 


li:       ! 


Why?  (1869) 

Why  did  the  magnificent  rose 
Grow  pale  in  the  spring? 
Why  does  the  blue  violet  sleep 
Beneath  the  green  grass? 

Why  does  the  bird's  song 
Sound  so  sad  on  the  air? 
Why  does  the  morning  dew  hang 
Like  a  wreath  o'er  the  meadows? 


Why  is  the  sun  cold  and  dull 
All  day  long,  just  like  in  winter — 
Why  is  the  land  all  wet 
And  gloomier  than  the  grave? 

Why,  with  every  day,  do  I  get 

Sadder  and  more  depressed? 

Why,  O  tell  me  quickly. 

Did  you  forget  me,  when  you  went  away? 

— Translations  by 
Galie  Wheen, 
copyright  1992 


We  were  sitting  together  ( 1893) 

We  were  sitting  together  beside  the  slumbering  river. 
The  fishermen  were  sailing  homeward, 

singing  their  quiet  songs. 
The  sun's  golden  light  had  extinguished 

beyond  the  river 
And,  at  that  time,  I  told  you  nothing. 


It  began  to  thunder  far  away.  The  thunderstorm  was 
approaching. 

A  tear  rolled  from  your  eyes. 

Desperately  sobbing,  I  pressed  close  to  you 

But  I  told  you  nothing. 
And  now,  these  days,  as  before,  I  am  alone. 
From  the  future  I  no  longer  expect  anything. 
Long  ago,  did  the  sounds  of  life  reverberate  in  my  heart? 
Oh,  why,  why  at  that  time  did  I  tell  you  nothing? 


Night  (1893) 

The  pale  candle's  light  grows  dim. 

Gloomy  darkness  is  descending 

And  melancholy  seizes  my  soul 

With  incredible  strength  . . . 
Into  my  sad  eyes 
Quietly  sleep  steals . . . 
And  at  this  moment  my  heart 
Takes  leave  of  the  past. 

It  is  weighed  down 

With  a  deep  sorrow, 

Suddenly  appears  as  if  in  a  dream, 

My  far  off  friend. 


Once  more,  as  before,  alone  (1893) 

Once  more,  as  before,  alone 

Once  more,  I  am  filled  with  anguish  , . . 

Before  my  window  stands  a  poplar 

All  bathed  in  moonlight. 

Before  my  window  stands  a  poplar, 

Its  leaves  whisper  something . . . 

With  shining  stars  the  heavens  are  aglow. 

Where  now,  are  you,  my  beloved? 

All  that  happens  to  me 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell . . . 

My  friend!  Pray  for  me 

I  already  pray  for  you ! 


The  sun  has  set  (1893) 

The  sun  has  set, 

Its  bright  colors  have  become  gilded 

with  pale  gold 

in  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky . . . 

In  its  nocturnal  enchantment 

the  sleepy  forest 

gently  murmurs 

warm  endearments. 
Raging  passions  no  longer 
Torment  my  disturbed  soul, 
And  this  night 
I  breathe  easily  again 

Night's  mysterious  shadows, 

Night's  vague  sounds 

Will  carry  us, 

My  friend,  far  away, 
Completely  overcome  with  languor 
in  this  night  of  passion 
You  leaned  your  head 
On  my  shoulder . . . 

I  am  madly  happy, 

Oh  my  wonderful  friend, 

Endlessly  happy 

To  be  with  you  on  this  night. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


Don  Juan's  Serenade  (1878) 

Darkness  is  covering  distant  Alpujara's  golden  lands, 

To  the  sound  of  my  guitar,  come  out  my  darling! 

All  those  who  claim  that  another  woman 

Rivals  you  here. 

Inflamed  with  love,  I  challenge  them  all 

Everyone  of  them 

To  fight  to  the  death! 

Moonlight  has  brought  a  glow  to  the  sky, 

Oh,  Nisetta,  come  out 

Oh,  Nisetta,  come  out 

Quickly  onto  the  balcony. 
From  Seville  to  Granada 
In  the  shadowing  silence  of  the  night 
Come  the  sounds  of  serenades 
And  the  ringing  of  swords. 
Much  blood,  many  songs 
Are  dedicated  to  charming  ladies 
And  I,  to  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
Will  give  everything — my  blood  and  my  song! 

Moonlight  has  brought  a  glow  to  the  sky, 

Oh,  Nisetta,  come  out 

Oh,  Nisetta,  come  out 

Quickly  onto  the  balcony. 

— Translations  by 
Kenneth  Griffiths, 
copyright  1993 


Intermission 


ALEXANDER  BORODIN  (1833-1887) 

Listen,  girlfriends,  to  my  song  (c.l854) 

Listen,  girlfriends,  to  my  song. 
This  is  the  song  I  made  up 
About  my  fate.  Ah!  Ah!  Ah!  Ah! 


It  is  sad  for  the  orphan  to  live  alone. 
It  is  hard,  so  hard  to  hide, 
One's  sorrow  from  everyone; 
It  is  hard,  so  hard  to  hide 
One's  sorrow  from  everyone. 


The  pretty  maid  no  longer  loves  me  (c.l854) 

The  pretty  maid  no  longer  loves 
My  curly  hair,  my  bright  eyes. 
My  sweet  one,  she  no  longer  loves 
My  songs,  my  pretty  words. 


Darkened  are  all  my  joys 

Like  faded  flowers: 

Those  tender  caresses,  so  heavenly. 

Are  like  stones  sunk  in  water. 


What  shall  I  do  with  this  grief? 

I  shall  fly  high  to  the  sky, 

I  shall  sing  there  of  my  love 

In  a  ringing  song,  a  wonderful  one.  I'll  sing. 


For  the  shores  of  the  distant  fatherland  (1881' 

It  was  for  the  shores  of  the  distant  fatherland 
That  you  were  leaving  this  foreign  land: 
In  that  unforgettable  hour,  the  sad  hour 
I  wept  so  long  before  you. 

My  chilled  hands: 

Tried  to  hold  you  back; 

My  sighs  begged  not  to  stop 

The  frightful  anguish  of  our  parting. 

But  from  those  bitter  kisses 

You  tore  away  your  lips; 

From  the  land  of  sombre  banishment 

You  called  me  into  another  world. 

You  said:  "On  the  day  of  our  meeting, 

Under  the  sky  eternally  blue. 

In  the  shade  of  olive  trees,  our  lips. 

Again  my  friend  we'll  join  in  love's  embrace." 

But  there,  alas,  where  the  skies 
Shine  in  a  blue  shimmer. 
Where  under  rocks  waters  dream, 
You  had  fallen  into  your  last  sleep. 

Your  beauty,  your  sufferings. 

Have  vanished  in  the  funeral  urn. 

The  kiss  of  our  meeting  has  disappeared  . . . 

But  I  wait  for  it:  You  promised  it  to  me! . . . 


Beautiful  fisher-maiden  (c.l854) 

Beautiful  fisher-maiden! 
Steer  your  boat  towards  the  shore 
Come  and  sit  here  with  me,  and 
Let  me  have  your  hand. 
Let  me  have  your  hand. 

Put  your  head  on  my  heart 
Without  fear. 
As  carefree  to  the  waves 
You  would  trust  yourself? 
As  carefree  to  the  waves 
You  would  trust  yourself? 

The  heart  too  is  like  a  sea: 

There  are  either  storms  in  it,  or  calm, 

And  many  wonderful  pearls 

Are  hidden  in  its  depths. 

— Translations  by 
Galie  Wheen, 
copyright  1992 


The  sea  princess  (1868) 

Come  to  me  at  night 
Oh,  traveller,  so  young! 
Here  under  water 
It  is  cool  and  peaceful. 

You  will  rest  here 

In  a  sweet  sleep, 

Gently  swaying  with  the  water, 

Where,  full  of  tenderness. 

A  wave  is  dreaming 

Near  deserted  shores. 

Across  the  water 

The  sea  princess  herself 

Swims  after  you! 

She  beckons,  she  sings, 

And  calls  you  to  her . . . 


Week  4 


SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF  (1833-1887) 

In  the  silent  night  (1890) 

Oh,  how  1  still  can  hear, 

when  silent  night  doth  hold  me. 

Thy  timid  artless  words, 

and  feel  thy  glance  enfold  me. 

Thy  tresses  closely  intertwined, 
yet  full  obedient  to  my  hand. 
The  empire  of  thy  smile 
now  languish,  now  command. 

And  vaguely  I  recall 

the  troubled  thoughts  unspoken. 

Forgotten  tender  vows, 

of  falt'ring  hearts  the  token; 

Then  rapture  fills  me, 

my  being  all  aflame, 

I  cry  aloud  to  thee, 

that  night  may  hear  thy  name,  etc. 

Then,  with  my  soul  one  flame, 
my  being  filled  with  rapture, 
I  loudly  cry  to  thee, 
that  night  may  know  thy  name. 

— English  version  by 
Edward  Agate 


Oh  stay,  my  love,  forsake  me  not!  ( 1892) 

0  stay,  my  love,  forsake  me  not! 
The  greatest  grief  of  life  is  parting. 
Yet  would  I  glory  in  my  sorrow, 

If  thou  but  take  me  to  thy  breast, 
And  speak  of  love. 

1  came  to  thee,  still  worn  and 

weary,  spent  with  trouble. 
Behold  me,  piteous  mortal, 
Tell  me  have  1  no  cause  thy  love  to 

claim? 
The  heavy  clouds  of  present  woe 
Thy  soft  caress  can  quickly  banish; 
So  hear  my  pleading  voice,  beloved: 
Oh,  stay  with  me,  oh  stay  with  me! 
forsake  me  not,  forsake  me  not! 

— English  version  by 
Edward  Agate 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity 
of  the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre - 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1993  Tanglewood  season. 
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Fate  (1900) 

With  pilgrim's  staff,  with  weary  gait, 
With  gloomy  brows  and  eyes  unseeing. 
And  like  a  warning  timepiece,  Fate 
Doth  haunt  and  dog  each  human  being. 

His  woeful  countenance  is  grey. 
And  threat'ning  as  Inferno's  portals. 
Fate  hath  frustrated  many  mortals; 
At  each  man's  house  he  knocks  some  day: 

Tap,  tap,  tap . . . 
Cease  now,  my  friend, 
Your  happiness  to  follow! 
Tap,  tap,  tap . . . 

The  poor  know  Fate  and  all  his  ways, 
For  arm  in  arm  they  march  together; 
Their  scanty  crops  he  lets  them  raise. 
Or  bids  them  starve  in  wintry  weather. 

Fate  sends  the  peasant  drenching  rain. 
And  snowy  drifts  his  path  to  cumber. 
Fate  strikes  quick  terror  when  in  slumber 
He  calls  men  from  their  dreams  again. 

Tap,  tap,  tap . . . 

Come,  my  friend. 

You  must  share  the  lot  of  others. 

Tap,  tap,  tap . . . 

And  some  at  festive  boards  do  sit: 
The  young,  the  rich,  the  men  of  power; 
Their  songs  resound,  the  lamps  are  lit. 
And  sparkling  wines  make  glad  the  hour; 


The  noisy  revels  last  till  late. 
What  ails  the  guests,  now  pale  and  quaking? 
What  hand  is  this  with  anger  shaking. 
That  on  the  casement  knocks?  'Tis  Fate! 

Tap,  tap,  tap . . . 

One  more  guest  joins  the  feast 

Make  room  for  me! 

Tap,  tap,  tap . . . 

But  still  some  gladness  lives  below! 

See,  yonder  goes  a  happy  lover. 

His  eyes  with  hope  and  joy  aglow, 

To  keep  his  tryst  now  day  is  over. 

The  maiden  comes  not;  gloaming  nears; 
The  sunset  fades,  cold  mists  are  clinging; 
The  nightingale  had  ceas'd  from  singing. 
His  own  wild  heart  the  lover  hears: 

Tap,  tap,  tap . . . 

Darling  mine. 

Wherefore  do  you  fail  your  lover? 

Tap,  tap,  tap . . . 

Behold,  at  least  she  comes!  His  joy  and  hope, 

His  yearning,  fear  and  gladness. 

All  vanish,  lost  in  one  long  kiss. 

In  one  brief  flash  of  lovers'  madness! 


The  night  is  still,  the  hour  grows  late, 
With  myriad  stars  the  heav'ns  are  sparkling. 
What  moves  among  yon  bushes  darkling? 
The  ever  wand'ring  staff  of  Fate: 

Tap,  tap,  tap . . . 

I  am  Fate,  your  old  friend. 

Farewell  to  bliss! 

Tap,  tap,  tap ... 

— English  version  by 
Rosa  Newmarch 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Letter  to  Stanislavsky  from  Rachmaninov  ( 1908) 

Dear  Konstantin  Sergeyevich, 

I  congratulate  you  sincerely  and  heartily!  In 
these  ten  years  you  have  gone  ever  onward, 
onward,  and  onward;  and  on  your  journey 
you  have  discovered  The  Bluebird,  your 
greatest  triumph. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  not  in  Moscow 
now,  that  I  cannot  be  with  everybody  else  to 
honour  and  applaud  you,  to  shout  time  and 
again  'Bravo!  Bravo!  Bravo!,'  and  to  wish  you 
many,  many,  many,  many  happy  returns! 

Please  give  the  whole  company  my  regards, 
my  warmest  regards. 
Yours, 

Sergey  Rakhmaninov 

Dresden 

The  Fourteenth  of  October,  nineteen  hundred 

and  eight. 

Post  scriptum:  My  wife  joins  in  my  good  wishes. 


Christ  is  Risen  (1906) 

'Christ  is  ris'n! '  the  choirs  are 

singing; 
My  soul  is  sad,  my  tongue  is 

tied. 
Earth  still  is  dark  with  tears 

and  bloodshed, 
The  while  this  mocking  hymn 

is  ringing 
From  ev'ry  altar  far  and  wide 
Wert  Thou  reborn  of 

Virgin  Mother 
To  see  in  these  our  vaunted 

days. 
How  brother  still  can  hate  his 

brother 
How  base,  how  cruel  human 

ways, 
And  didst  Thou  hear,  from 

shining  temples, 
'The  Christ  is  risen',  chanted 

loud. 
What  tears  of  bitterness  and 

sorrow 
Thou  need'st  would  weep. 
Lord,  O'er  the  crowd! 


— English  version  by 
Rosa  Newmarch 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,July30,at6:30 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

with  CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI  and  DANIEL  KATZEN,  horns 
ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 


BRAHMS 


Four  Songs  for  women's  chorus,  two  horns, 
and  harp,  Opus  17 

The  harp's  full  tone  resounds 
Song  from  Shakespeare  {Twelfth  Night) 
The  Gardener 
Song  from  "Fingal" 


SCHUMANN 

Three  Songs  for  unaccompanied  men's  chorus, 
Opus  62 

Night  Watch  of  the  League 
Song  of  Freedom 
Battle  Song 

GOEHR 

Imitations  of  Baudelaire ,  Opus  47,  for 
mixed  chorus,  unaccompanied 

Meditation 
The  Flawed  Bell 

BRAHMS 

Five  Songs  for  mixed  chorus, 
Opus  104 
Night  Watch  I 
Night  Watch  II 
Last  Happiness 
Lost  Youth 
In  Autumn 

,  unaccompanied, 
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Notes 

Johannes  Brahms  was  one  of  the  great  masters  of  choral  writing,  a  fact  in  large  part 
attributable  to  his  long  and  careful  study  of  the  great  choral  composers  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  Baroque  eras.  After  his  early  concert  tours,  Brahms  returned  in  1859  to  his 
native  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  until  his  permanent  move  to 
Vienna.  In  Hamburg  he  founded  a  women's  chorus,  which  he  directed  throughout 
his  years  there.  Rather  quickly  he  composed  a  set  of  choral  songs  for  women's  voices 
with  the  striking  accompaniment — quintessentially  romantic! — of  two  horns  and  a 
harp.  Brahms  conducted  the  first  three  songs  in  a  performance  on  May  2,  1860;  the 
set  was  published  as  Opus  17  two  years  later.  The  Four  Songs  are  not  in  any  sense  a 
cycle,  but  simply  a  group  of  songs  linked  by  the  choice  of  accompanying  instruments. 


Four  Songs,  Opus  17 


Es  tont  ein  voller  Harfenklang 

Es  tont  ein  voller  Harfenklang, 
Den  Lieb'  und  Sehnsucht  schwellen, 
Er  dringt  zum  Herzen  tief  und  bang 

Und  lasst  das  Auge  quellen. 

O  rinnet,  Tranen,  nur  herab, 

O  schlage,  Herz,  mit  Beben! 

Es  sanken  Lieb'  und  Gliick  ins  Grab, 

Verloren  ist  das  Leben! 

— Friedrich  Ruperti 


The  harp's  full  tone  resounds 

The  harp's  full  tone  resounds, 

swelled  by  love  and  longing; 

it  presses  into  the  heart  deeply  and 

fearfully 
and  brings  tears  to  the  eye. 

Oh  run,  you  tears,  and  flow, 

oh  beat,  heart,  with  trembling. 

Love  and  happiness  sank  into  the  grave, 

and  life  is  now  lost. 


Lied  von  Shakespeare 

Komm  herbei,  komm  herbei.Tod! 
Und  versenk  in  Zypressen  den  Leib, 
Lass  mich  frei,  lass  mich  frei.  Not, 
Mich  erschlagt  ein  holdseliges  Weib, 
Mit  Rosmarin  mein  Leichenhemd, 

O  bestellt  es! 

Ob  Lieb'  ans  Herz  mir  todlich  kommt, 

Treu'  halt  es. 


Song  from  Shakespeare 

Come  away,  come  away,  death. 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid. 
Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath, 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with 

yew, 
O  prepare  it! 

My  part  of  death,  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 


Keine  Blum',  keine  Blum'  siiss 
Sei  gestreut  auf  den  schwarzlichen 

Sarg. 
Keine  Seel',  keine  Seel'  griiss' 
Mein  Gebein,  wo  die  Erd'  es  verbang. 

Um  Ach  und  Weh  zu  wenden  ab; 
Bergt  alleine 

Mich,  wo  keinTrauer  wall'  ans  Grab 
Und  weine. 

— A.  W.  Schlegel,  after  Shakespeare 


Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 

My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall 

be  thrown, 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save. 
Lay  me,  O  where 

Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave 
To  weep  there. 

— Shakespeare,  "Twelfth  Night"  (II,  iv) 
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Der  Gartner 

Wohin  ich  geh'  und  schaue, 
In  Feld  und  Wald  und  Tal, 
Vom  Berg  hinab  in  die  Aue: 
Viel  schone,  hohe  Fraue, 
Griiss'  ich  dich  tausendmal. 

In  meinem  Garten  find'  ich 
Viel  Blumen,  schon  und  fein, 
Viel  Kranze  wohl  draus  wind'  ich 
Und  tausend  Gedanken  bind'  ich 
Und  Griisse  mit  darein. 

Ihr  darf  ich  keinen  reichen, 
Sie  ist  zu  hoch  und  schon, 
Die  miissen  alle  verbleichen, 
Die  Liebe  nur  ohne  Gleichen 
Bleibt  ewig  im  Herzen  stehn. 

Ich  schein'  wohl  froher  Dinge, 
Und  schaffe  auf  und  ab, 
Und  ob  das  Herz  zerspringe, 
Ich  grabe  fort  und  singe 
Und  grab'  mir  bald  mein  Grab. 

— Joseph  von  Eichendorff, 

"y4i«  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts' 


The  Gardener 

Wherever  I  hike  and  look, 

in  field,  forest,  or  valley, 

from  the  mountain  down  to  the  meadow: 

most  beautiful,  noble  lady, 

I  greet  you  a  thousand  times. 

In  my  garden  I  find 

many  flowers,  fair  and  delicate, 

and  I  weave  many  wreaths  out  of  them, 

binding  a  thousand  thoughts 

and  greetings  into  them. 

I  cannot  offer  her  a  single  one; 
she  is  too  high  and  fair. 
They  will  all  fade  away, 
but  my  love  without  compare 
will  remain  ever  in  my  heart. 

I  seem  to  be  in  a  good  mood 

and  bustle  here  and  there, 

and  though  my  heart  may  burst, 

I  dig  on,  and  sing, 

and  soon  I'll  dig  my  grave. 


Gesang  aus  "Fmgal" 

Wein'  an  den  Felsen  der  brausenden 

Winde, 
Weine,  o  Madchen  von  Inistore! 
Beug'  liber  die  Wogen  dein  schones 

Haupt, 
Lieblicher  du  als  der  Geist  der  Berge, 
Wenn  er  um  Mittag  an  einen  Sonnenstrahl 
Uber  das  Schweigen  von  Morven  fahrt. 
Er  ist  gefallen,  dein  Jiingling  liegt 

darnieder, 
Bleich  sank  er  unter  Cuthullins 

Schwert. 


Song  from  "Fingal" 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  the  roaring  winds, 

weep,  O  maiden  of  Inistore! 
Incline  your  beautiful  head  over  the 

waves, 
You,  lovelier  than  the  mountain  spirit, 
when  at  midday  he  travels  on  a  sunbeam 
over  the  silence  of  Morven. 
He  is  fallen,  your  youth  lies  there, 

pale  he  sank  under  Cuthullins  sword. 


Nimmer  wird  Mut  deinen  Liebling  mehr 

reizen. 
Das  Blut  von  Konigen  zu  vergiessen. 
Trenar,  der  liebliche  Trenar  starb, 
O  Madchen  von  Inistore! 
Seine  grauen  Hunde  heulen  daheim, 
Sie  sehn  seinen  Geist  voriiberziehn. 
Sein  Bogen  hangt  ungespannt  in  der 

Halle, 
Nichts  regt  sich  auf  der  Heide  der 

Rehe. 

— Ossian  [William  MacPherson], 
anonymous  German  translation 


Never  again  shall  boldness  entice  your 

love 
to  spill  the  blood  of  kings. 
Trenar,  fair  Trenar  died, 
O  maiden  of  Inistore! 
His  gray  hounds  are  howling  at  home, 
they  see  his  spirit  pass  by. 
His  bow  hangs  unstrung  in  the  hall, 

nothing  moves  on  the  heath  of  the  deer. 
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Choral  music  was  not  one  of  Schumann's  natural  strengths,  and  with  the  exception 
of  such  substantial  and  effective  works  as  Das  Paradies  unddie  Peri  after  Thomas  Moore 
and  his  wonderful  Scenes  from  Goethe's  "Faust  "  there  are  few  choral  works  from  his  pen 
that  leap  to  the  mind  of  the  music  lover.  Yet  during  the  late  1840s  and  early  185()s, 
Schumann  turned  out  a  quite  large  number  of  choral  partsongs  for  mixed  voices, 
men's  voices,  and  women's  voices,  and  these  were  published  as  Opera  55,  59,  62,  65, 
67,  69,  75,  91,  93,  137,  141,  145,  and  146,  a  total  of  seventy-two  choral  songs  (plus  four 
that  were  published  posthumously),  as  well  as  a  number  of  larger  works  for  chorus 
with  orchestra.  Naturally  there  was  a  reason  for  this  sudden  outpouring  of  work  in  an 
unusual  medium:  in  November  1847  Schumann  succeeded  Ferdinand  Hiller  as  the 
director  of  the  Dresden  Liedertafel  (literally,  "song  table"),  one  of  dozens  of  choral 
groups  formed  for  the  pleasure  of  musical  amateurs  in  Germany  at  that  time.  The 
following  month  he  composed  the  three  songs  of  Opus  62  for  his  new  ensemble. 

Men's  choral  groups,  like  the  Liedertafel,  have  traditionally  revelled  in  a  repertory  of 
songs  that  emphasize  a  certain  limited  number  of  themes:  love,  drinking,  fighting, 
and  religious  and  patriotic  fervor.  Schumann  drew  his  texts  from  the  works  of  three 
estimable  German  poets,  choosing  passages  of  a  quasi-religious,  high  moral  tone  that 
rang  with  an  unabashed  masculinity  to  motivate  the  kind  of  hearty  singing  that  his 
ensemble  enjoyed. 

Three  Songs  for  Male  Chorus,  Opus  62 


Der  Eidgenossen  Nachtwache 

In  stiller  Bucht,  bei  finstrer  Nacht, 

ruht  tief  die  Welt  im  Grunde; 

die  Berge  rings  steh'n  auf  der  Wacht, 

der  Himmel  macht  die  Runde, 

geht  um  und  um, 

um's  Land  herum, 

mit  seinen  goldnen  Scharen 

die  Frommen  zu  bewahren! 


Night  Watch  of  the  League 

In  a  silent  bay,  by  dark  of  night, 
the  world  rests  in  deep  slumber; 
the  mountains  around  keep  watch, 
heaven  makes  the  rounds, 
goes  round  and  round, 
around  the  land, 
with  its  golden  troop  of  stars 
to  protect  the  pious. 


Kommt  nur  heran  mit  eurer  List, 
mit  Leitern,  Strick  und  Banden! 
Der  Herr  doch  noch  viel  starker  ist, 
macht  euren  Witz  zu  Schanden! 
Wie  wart  ihr  klug! 
nun  schwindeltTrug 
hinab  vom  Felsenrande, 
wie  seid  ihr  dumm,  o  Schande! 


Come  on,  then,  with  your  trickery, 
with  ladders,  ropes,  and  bonds! 
The  Lord  is  much  stronger  still, 
will  make  a  joke  of  all  your  infamy! 
How  smart  you  were! 
now  deception  reels 
down  from  the  cliff's  edge, 
how  stupid,  you  are,  O  infamy! 


Gleich  wie  die  Stammer  in  dem  Wald 

woH'n  wir  zusammen  halten! 

Kin'  feste  Burg,  Trutz  der  Gewalt, 

verbleiben  treu  die  Alten, 

steig',  Sonne  schon! 

wirf  von  den  Hoh'n 

Nacht  und  die  mit  ihr  kamen 

hinab  in  Gottes  Namen! 


Like  the  tree-trunks  in  the  forest 

we'll  hold  firm  together! 

A  mighty  fortress,  defying  force, 

remain  true  to  the  old  ones! 

Rise,  fair  sun, 

throw  from  the  heights 

Night  and  those  who  came  with  it, 

throw  them  down  in  God's  name. 


In  stiller  Bucht,  bei  finstrer  Nacht, 

etc. 

— foseph  Freiherr  von  Eichendorff 


In  a  silent  bay,  by  dark  of  night,  etc. 
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Freiheitslied 

Zittr',  o  Erde,  dunkle  Macht, 
bis  zum  Abgrund  nieder; 
der  Gedank'  ist  aufgewacht, 
schiittelt  sein  Gefieder, 
will  gefliigelt  dir  entflieh'n, 
wenn  du  nicht  wirst  fesseln  ihn, 
sprich,  sprich,  ob  du's  wirst  konnen! 

Wie  des  Kerkers  Fuge  kracht, 

wenn  von  einem  Blitze 

dem,  der  drinnen  liegt  in  Nacht, 

wird  gezeigt  die  Ritze, 

wie  das  Haupt  die  Hoffnung  hebt 

und  der  Geist  zur  Freiheit  strebt, 

und  entfleugt  den  Mauern! 

Wie  im  Arm  der  Buhlerin 
einer  liegt  versunken, 
durch  den  lustberauschten  Sinn 
plotzlich  zuckt  ein  Funken, 
class  er  dort  wo  Engel  geh'n, 
siehl  die  reine  Liebe  steh'n, 
die  ihm  aufwarts  winket! 


Zittr',  o  Erde,  etc. 


Song  of  Freedom 

Tremble,  O  earth,  dark  power, 

down  to  the  abyss; 

Thought  has  awakened, 

shaken  its  wings, 

will  fly  away  from  you 

if  you  don't  chain  it; 

speak,  say  whether  you  can  do  it! 

How  the  prison's  joints  crack 

when,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning, 

he,  who  lies  benighted  within, 

is  shown  the  fissure. 

How  the  head  rises  to  hope 

and  the  spirit  strives  toward  freedom 

and  flees  the  walls! 

As  in  the  arms  of  his  mistress 

this  one  lies  sunken, 

through  his  joy-intoxicated  senses 

suddenly  a  spark  flashes 

so  that  he  sees  there,  where  angels  go, 

pure  love  stands, 

beckoning  him  upwards! 

Tremble,  O  earth  . . .  etc. 


H' 


-Friedrich  Ruckert 


Schlachtgesang 

Mil  unserm  Arm  ist  nichts  getan, 
steht  uns  der  Miichtige  nicht  bei, 
der  Alles,  Alles  ausfiihrt, 
mit  unserm  Arm  ist  nichts  getan! 

[Umsonst  entflammt  uns  kuhner  Mut, 
wenn  uns  der  Sieg  von  dem  nicht  wird, 
der  Alles,  Alles  ausfiihrt, 
wenn  uns  der  Sieg  von  dem  nicht  wird! 

Vergebens  fliesset  unser  Blut 
fiir's  Vaterland  wenn  der  nicht  hilft, 
der  Alles,  Alles  ausfiihrt, 
vergebens  fliesset  unser  Blut.]* 

Auf!  in  den  Flammentod  hinein! 

Wir  lachelten  dem  Tode  zu, 

und  lacheln,  Feind',  euch  zu! 

DerTanz,  den  unsre  Trommel  schlagt, 

der  laute,  schone  Kriegestanz, 

er  tanzet  hin  nach  euch! 

die  dort  trompeten,  hauet  ein, 

wo  unser  roter  Stahl 

das  Tor  euch  weit  hat  auf  getan! 

Seht  ihr  den  hohen  weissen  Hut! 
Seht  ihr  das  aufgehobne  Schwert, 


Battle  Song 

With  our  arms  is  nothing  done, 

if  the  Powerful  One  does  not  aid  us, 

he  who  does  all,  all, 

with  our  arms  is  nothing  done. 

[In  vain  bold  courage  inspirits  us, 
if  the  victory  comes  not  to  us 
from  him  who  does  all,  all, 
if  the  victory  comes  not  from  him! 

In  vain  our  blood  flows 

for  the  fatherland  if  he  does  not  help, 

who  does  all,  all, 

in  vain  our  blood  flows.] 

Up!  On  to  a  fiery  death! 

We  smiled  at  death, 

and  we  smile,  O  foe,  at  you! 

The  dance  that  our  drums  beat, 

the  pure,  lovely  war  dance, 

it  dances  for  you! 

Trumpets  there,  strike  the  blow 

where  our  red  steel 

has  opened  wide  the  gate  for  you! 

Do  you  see  the  high  white  hat! 
Do  you  see  the  upraised  sword! 


♦Bracketed  stanzas  to  be  omitted  at  this  performance 
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des  Feldherrn  Hut  und  Schwert! 
Fern  ordnet  er  die  kiibne  Schlacht, 
Und  jetzo  da's  Entscheidung  gilt, 
tut  er's  demTode  nah! 

Durch  ihn  und  uns  ist  nichts  getan, 
steht  uns  der  Machtige  nicht  bei, 
der  Alles,  Ailes  ausfiihrt, 
Auf!  in  den  Flammentod  hinein! 
Wir  lachelten  dem  Tode  zu, 
und  lacheln,  Feind',  euch  zu! 
Hinein,  hinein!  Dort  dampft  es  noch, 
hinein,  hinein!  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 


The  commander's  hat  and  sword! 
From  afar  he  orders  the  bold  slaughter, 
and  now  that  it  is  decisive, 
he  draws  near  to  death! 

Through  him  and  us  is  nothing  done 

if  the  Powerful  One  does  not  aid  us, 

he  who  does  all,  all. 

Up!  On  to  a  fiery  death! 

We  smiled  at  death, 

and  we  smile,  O  foe,  at  you! 

In!  In!  There  it's  still  smoking, 

In!  In!  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

— EG.  Klopstock 


'■^-^ 


Alexander  Goehr  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1932,  but  his  father,  the  conductor  Walter 
Goehr,  brought  the  family  to  England  the  following  year.  Goehr  studied  composition 
with  Richard  Hall  at  the  Royal  Manchester  College,  where  his  classmates  included 
Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  Harrison  Birtwistle,  and  John  Ogdon,  the  four  coming  to  be 
known  as  "the  Manchester  group."  He  also  attended  Messiaen's  master  class  in  Paris 
and  studied  strict  counterpoint  with  Yvonne  Loriod.  After  a  first  success  with  The 
Deluge  for  soprano  and  alto  soloists  and  eight  instruments,  in  a  performance  con- 
ducted by  his  father  in  1957,  Goehr  was  hailed  as  the  leading  young  progressive 
British  composer.  But  the  complexities  of  his  cantata  Suiter's  Gold  in  1960  left  his 
audience  behind;  a  crisis  of  confidence  was  resolved  through  sympathetic  advice 
from  Hanns  Eisler,  who  told  him,  after  listening  to  one  piece,  "Very  nice,  very  sensi- 
tive and  all  that,  but  real  composers  write  pieces  which  are  in  big  arcs  and  you  must 
attempt  something  like  a  sonata  form." 

Goehr  took  this  advice  to  heart,  while  concerning  himself  with  the  musical  issues 
that  were  burning  in  the  early  '60s,  particularly  combinatorial  serialism.  He  wanted 
to  integrate  the  various  techniques  of  the  day  into  a  "generative  grammar"  of  pitch 
relationships,  to  develop  ways  of  connecting  notes  and  chords  that  seem  inevitable 
and  logical.  Beginning  with  the  Two  Choruses,  Opus  14,  and  the  Little  Symphony, 
Opus  15,  regarded  as  the  first  characteristic  composition  of  his  maturity,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  substantial  oeuvre  of  great  variety.  His  output  includes  theater  works  (among 
them  ballets,  operas,  and  music-theater  pieces  of  an  overtly  political  character,  in  that 
the  subject  matter  tends  to  deal  with  characters  caught  up  in  an  unfriendly,  or  even 
malevolent,  social  environment),  orchestral  compositions,  and  works  for  voice  or 
chamber  ensemble.  He  has  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  (1968-69)  and 
Yale  (1969-70);  appointed  professor  at  Leeds  in  1971,  he  became  professor  of  music  at 
Cambridge  in  1976.  This  summer  he  is  composer-in-residence  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center. 

Goehr's  earliest  work  for  a  cappella  chorus,  his  Two  Choruses,  Opus  14,  was  re- 
garded as  an  exceptionally  difficult  work  in  purely  technical  terms,  requiring  a  chorus 
composed  of  virtuoso  specialists  in  contemporary  music.  The  more  recent  Imitations  of 
Baudelaire,  Opus  47  (1985),  though  not  without  real  technical  challenges,  seems  more 
closely  allied  to  something  like  Brahms's  Opus  104  songs.  Most  obviously,  the  first 
song  is  cast  in  six  parts  and  the  second  in  four,  just  as  the  Brahms  songs  begin  with  six 
voices  and  end  with  four.  The  grouping  of  the  voices  into  twos  and  threes  for  antiph- 
onal  purposes  also  recalls  the  autumnal  Brahms  work.  The  harmonies,  of  course,  are 
more  "modern"  in  character,  but  the  intricate  motivic  working,  the  emphasis  on  a 
compact  and  direct  expression  of  the  poems,  the  textural  intensity  of  the  whole 
creates  links  of  character  if  not  specifically  of  style  between  the  two  works. 
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The  "imitations"  in  these  pieces  are  the  poems.  Robert  Lowell  has  recreated  in 
English  two  Baudelaire  poems — not  literally  translations  of  the  French  texts,  but 
re-creations  as  real  English  sonnets  by  a  real  poet.  The  first  of  these  choruses, 
Recueillement  (Lowell's  Meditation),  Goehr  wrote  for  his  wife  Amira,  for  her  fortieth 
birthday.  The  second,  The  Flawed  Bell,  sets  Baudelaire's  La  Clock  felee. 

Imitations  of  Baudelaire,  Opus  47 

Meditation 

Calm  down,  my  Sorrow,  we  must  move  with  care. 
You  called  for  evening;  it  descends;  it's  here. 
The  town  is  coffined  in  its  atmosphere, 
bringing  relief  to  some,  to  others  care. 

Now  while  the  common  multitude  strips  bare 
feels  pleasure's  cat  o'  nine  tails  on  its  back, 
and  fights  off  anguish  at  the  great  bazaar, 
give  me  your  hand,  my  Sorrow.  Let's  stand  back; 

back  from  these  people!  Look,  the  dead  years  dressed 
in  old  clothes  crowd  the  balconies  of  the  sky. 
Regret  emerges  smiling  from  the  sea, 

the  sick  sun  slumbers  underneath  an  arch, 
and  like  a  shroud  strung  out  from  east  to  west, 
listen,  my  Dearest,  hear  the  sweet  night  march! 


The  Flawed  Bell 

Propped  on  my  footstool  by  the  popping  log 

and  sitting  out  the  winter  night,  I  hear 

my  boyish  falsetto  crack  and  disappear 

to  the  sound  of  the  bells  jangling  through  the  fog. 

Lucky  the  carrying  and  loud-tongued  bell, 
whose  metal  fights  the  wear  and  rust  of  time 
piously  to  repeat  its  fractured  chime, 
like  an  old  trooper  playing  sentinel! 

My  soul  is  flawed,  and  often  when  I  try 
to  shrug  away  my  early  decrepitude, 
and  populate  the  night  with  my  shrill  cry, 

I  hear  the  death-cough  of  mortality 
choked  under  corpses  by  a  lake  of  blood — 
my  rocklike,  unhinging  effort  to  die. 

Words  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Robert  Lowell  Estate  and  Faber  &  Faber. 
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Late  in  his  life  Brahms  composed  several  works  for  unaccompanied  chorus  that 
represent  the  culmination  of  his  lifelong  attention  to  the  expressive  effects  of  choral 
line  and  mass,  reconciling  traditional  techniques  of  choral  polyphony  with  the  rich 
eloquence  of  late  romantic  harmony.  Of  these  late  works  his  Five  Songs  for  mixed 
chorus,  composed  mostly  in  1888  and  pubHshed  as  Opus  104,  are  magnificent  exam- 
ples of  this  fusion  in  brief,  spare  works  of  the  utmost  expressive  concentration.  All 
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five  of  the  songs  deal  with  themes  that  had  been  congenial  to  Brahms  even  as  a  young 
man  and  were  doubly  so  as  he  reached  his  middle  fifties:  night  leading  to  sleep,  which 
is  in  turn  a  metaphor  for  death;  autumn  signaling  the  end  of  the  year  and  symboliz- 
ing the  close  of  man's  earthly  span.  The  first  three  songs  are  conceived  for  six-part 
chorus  (SAATBB)  with  a  dark  coloration  created  by  the  doubling  of  alto  and  bass 
parts.  The  Riickert  settings  make  some  use  of  word-painting  in  the  echoing  horn 
calls,  but  the  others  become  increasingly  abstract,  yet  still  more  powerfully  expressive, 
culminating  in  the  gloom  of  the  final  song,  an  eloquent  foreshadowing  of  death  in  an 
outpouring  of  feeling. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Five  Songs,  Opus  104 


Nachtwache  I 


Leise  Tone  der  Brust, 
geweckt  vom  Odem  der  Liebe, 
hauchet  zitternd  hinaus, 
ob  sich  euch  offen  ein  Ohr, 
offn'ein  liebendes  Herz, 
und  wenn  sich  keines  sich  offnet, 
trag  ein  Nachtwind  euch 
seufzend  in  meines  zuriick. 


— Friedrich  Riickert 


Nachtwache  II 

Ruhn  Sie?  rufet  das  Horn 

des  Wachters  driiben  aus  Westen 

und  aus  Osten  das  Horn  rufet  entgegen: 

Sie  ruhn! 


Night  Watch  I 

You  gentle  tones  of  the  heart, 
awakened  by  the  breath  of  love, 
express  yourselves  in  trembling, 
whether  an  ear  be  open, 
or  a  loving  heart, 
and  if  none  opens  to  you, 
may  the  night  wind  bear  you, 
sighing,  back  to  my  heart. 


Night  Watch  II 

Do  they  rest?  cries  the  horn 
of  the  watchman  out  of  the  west, 
and  from  the  east  the  horn  replies: 
They  rest! 


Horst  du,  zagendes  Herz, 

die  fliisternden  Stimmen  der  Engel? 

Losche  die  Lampe  getrost, 

hiille  in  Frieden  dich  ein! 

— Riickert 


Do  you  hear,  trembling  heart, 
the  whispering  voices  of  angels? 
Extinguish  the  lamp  in  comfort, 
and  wrap  yourself  up  in  peace! 


H 


Letztes  Gliick 

Leblos  gleitet  Blatt  um  Blatt 

still  und  traurig  von  den  Baumen; 

seines  Hoffens  nimmer  satt, 

lebt  das  Herz  in  Friihlingstraumen. 

Noch  verweilt  ein  Sonnenblick 
bei  den  spaten  Hagerosen 
wie  bei  einem  letzten  Gliick, 
einem  siissen,  hoffnungslosen. 

— Max  Kalbeck 
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Last  Happiness 

Lifelessly  leaf  glides  after  leaf, 
silently  and  sad,  from  the  trees; 
never  filled  with  its  hopes, 
the  heart  lives  in  dreams  of  spring 

A  glance  of  sunshine  still  abides 
among  the  late  hawthorn  roses, 
like  a  final  happiness, 
sweet,  hopeless. 


Vorlorene  Jugend 

Brausten  alle  Berge, 
sauste  rings  der  Wald: 
meine  jungen  Tage, 
wo  sind  sie  so  bald? 

Jugend,  teure  Jugend, 
flohest  mir  dahin; 
o  du  holde  Jugend, 
achtlos  war  mein  Sinn! 

Ich  verlor  dich  leider, 
wie  wenn  einen  Stein 
Jemand  von  sich  schleudert 
in  die  Flut  hinein. 

Wendet  sich  der  Stein 
auch  um  in  tiefer  Flut, 
weiss  ich,  dass  die  Jugend 
doch  kein  Gleiches  tut. 

— translation  from 
Bohemian 
by  Josef  Wenzig 

Im  Herbst 

Ernst  ist  der  Herbst.  Und  wenn  die 

Blatter  fallen, 
sinkt  auch  das  Herz,  zu  triibem  Weh 

herab. 
Still  ist  die  Flur,  und  nach  dem  Siiden 

wallen 
die  Sanger  stumm,  wie  nach  dem  Grab. 


Bleich  ist  der  Tag,  und  blasse  Nebel 

schleiern 
die  Sonne  wie  die  Herzen  ein. 
Friih  kommt  die  Nacht:  denn  alle  Krafte 

feiern, 
und  tief  verschlossen  ruht  das  Sein. 

Sanft  wird  der  Mensch.  Er  sieht  die 

Sonne  sinken, 
er  ahnt  des  Lebens  wie  des  Jahres 

Schluss. 
Feucht  wird  das  Aug,  doch  in  derTrane 

Blinken 
entstromt  des  Herzens  seligster  Erguss. 

— Klaus  Groth 


Lost  Youth 

All  the  mountains  raged, 
the  forest  howled  around: 
oh  my  young  days, 
where  have  they  gone  so  soon? 

Youth,  dear  youth, 
you  fled  away  from  me; 
O,  sweet  youth, 
I  paid  no  attention! 

I  lost  you,  alas, 

as  when  one  slings 

a  stone  away 

into  the  roaring  flood. 

But  though  the  stone 

may  come  back  in  the  deep  flood, 

I  know  that  youth 

will  not  do  the  same. 


In  Autumn 

Autumn  is  grave,  and  when  the  leaves 

fall 
the  heart  sinks  down  to  deep  sorrow. 

The  meadow  is  still,  and  towards  the 

south 
flutter  the  mute  singers,  as  if  to  the 

grave. 

Wan  is  the  day,  and  pallid  mists  veil 

the  sun,  like  hearts. 

Night  comes  early:  for  all  forces 

recess 
and  deeply  taciturn  the  being  rests. 

Man  becomes  tender.  He  sees  the  sun 

sink, 
he  senses  life's  and  the  year's  end. 

The  eye  grows  damp,  yet  in  the  tear's 

glint, 
streams  forth  the  heart's  most  blissful 

outpouring. 

— English  translations  by  S.L. 
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"..♦tms  is  a  stirring  and  moving 

performance  of  one  of  music's 

great  masterpieces, '* 

-  Chicago  Tribune 
(on  the  Brahms  Requiem) 


...  ./atts  seems  to  have 

answered  more  of  the  musical 

questions  posed  by  great  piano 

works  than  many  pianists  have 

even  asked.'* 

-  "On  the  Air"  Magazine 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,July30,  at8:30 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 


BRAHMS 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  83 
Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegro  grazioso 

ANDRE  WATTS 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C,  Opus  61 

Sostenuto  assai — Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 
Andante  espressivo 
Allegro  molto  vivace 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc.  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Andre  Watts  plays  a  Yamaha  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Johannes  Brahms 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  83 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
April  3, 1897.  He  made  the  first  sketches  fi)r  this  work  in  the  late  spring  of  1878  and  completed 
the  score  at  Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  on  July  7,  1881.  After  a  private  tryout  of  the  concerto  with 
Hans  von  Biilow  and  the  Meiningen  Orchestra,  Brahms  gave  the  first  performance  on  November 
9, 1881,  in  Budapest,  Alexander  Erkel  conducting  the  orchestra  of  the  National  Theater.  Georg 
Henschel  led  the  first  BSD  performance  in  March  1884  with  soloist  B.J.  Lang,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  9,  1941,  with  Leonard  Shure,  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  25,  1986,  with  Peter  Serkin.  The  orchestra 
consists  of  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets  and  bassoons ,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

". . .  and  a  second  one  will  sound  very  different,"  wrote  Brahms  to  Joseph  Joachim, 
rendering  a  report  on  the  disastrous  reception  in  Leipzig  of  his  First  Piano  Concerto. 
More  than  twenty  years  would  pass  before  there  was  "a  second  one."  They  were  full 
years.  Brahms  had  settled  in  Vienna  and  given  up  conducting  and  playing  the  piano 
as  regular  activities  and  sources  of  livelihood.  Belly  and  beard  date  from  those  years 
("clean-shaven  they  take  you  for  an  actor  or  a  priest,"  he  said).  The  compositions  of 
the  two  decades  include  the  variations  on  themes  by  Handel,  Paganini,  and  Haydn; 
the  string  quartets  and  piano  quartets  (three  of  each),  as  well  as  both  string  sextets, 
the  piano  quintet,  and  the  horn  trio;  a  cello  sonata  and  one  for  violin;  the  first  two 
symphonies  and  the  Violin  Concerto;  and,  along  with  over  a  hundred  songs  and 
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shorter  choral  pieces,  a  series  of  large-scale  vocal  works  including  the  German  Requiem, 
the  Alto  Rhapsody,  the  Song  of  Destiny,  and  Ndnie.  He  was  resigned  to  bachelorhood  and 
to  never  composing  an  opera.  He  had  even  come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  there  had  been  a  giant  called  Beethoven  whose  thunderous 
footsteps  made  life  terribly  difficult  for  later  composers.  To  the  young  Brahms,  Bee- 
thoven had  been  inspiration  and  model,  but  also  a  source  of  daunting  inhibition. 
Fully  aware  of  what  he  was  doing  and  what  it  meant,  Brahms  waited  until  his  forties 
before  he  sent  into  the  world  any  string  quartets  or  a  first  symphony,  both  being 
genres  peculiarly  associated  with  Beethoven.  In  sum,  the  Brahms  of  the  Second  Piano 
Concerto  was  a  master,  confident  and  altogether  mature.  For  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau  to  call  him  "artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germania  nunc  princeps"  in  its  honorary  degree 
citation  of  1879  was  to  take  a  firm  anti-Bayreuth  political  stand,  but  at  least  in  that 
central  and  northern  European  musical  world  where  opera  was  thought  of  as  either 
transalpine  triviality  or  as  the  province  of  that  dangerous  vulgarian.  Dr.  Richard 
Wagner,  the  stature  of  Johannes  Brahms  was  clearly  perceived. 

In  April  1878,  Brahms  made  what  was  to  be  the  first  of  nine  journeys  to  Italy  and 
Sicily.  His  companion  was  another  bearded  and  overweight  North  German  who  had 
settled  in  Vienna,  Theodor  Billroth,  an  accomplished  and  knowledgeable  amateur 
musician,  and  by  profession  a  surgeon,  a  field  in  which  he  was  even  more  unambigu- 
ously ''princeps'''  than  Brahms  in  his.  Brahms  returned  elated  and  full  of  energy.  His 
chief  task  for  that  summer  was  to  complete  his  Violin  Concerto  for  Joseph  Joachim. 
He  planned  to  include  a  scherzo,  but  dropped  the  idea  at  Joachim's  suggestion.  He 
had,  however,  made  sketches  for  such  a  movement  after  his  return  from  the  South, 
and  he  retrieved  them  three  years  later  when  they  became  the  basis  of  the  new  piano 
concerto's  second  movement. 

The  year  1881  began  with  the  first  performances  of  the  Academic  Festival  and  Tragic 
overtures,  and  there  were  professional  trips  to  Holland  and  Hungary  as  well  as 
another  Italian  vacation.  In  memory  of  his  friend,  the  painter  Anselm  Feuerbach,  he 
made  a  setting  of  Schiller's  Ndnie,  and  then  set  to  work  on  the  sketches  that  had  been 
accumulating  for  the  piano  concerto.  (By  this  time,  Brahms  had  established  a  regular 
pattern  for  his  year:  concentrated  compositional  work  was  done  during  the  summers 
in  various  Austrian  or  Swiss  villages  and  small  towns,  each  visited  for  two  or  three 
years  in  a  row  and  then  dropped,  while  winters  were  the  season  of  sketches,  proof- 
reading, and  concerts).  On  July  7  he  reported  to  his  friend  Elisabet  von  Herzogen- 
berg,  perhaps  his  closest  musical  confidante  of  those  years,  that  he  had  finished  a 
"tiny,  tiny  piano  concerto  with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo."  Writing  on  the  same  day 
to  the  pianist  Emma  Engelmann,  he  is  not  quite  so  coy,  though  Billroth  was  sent  his 
copy  with  a  remark  about  "a  bunch  of  little  piano  pieces."  The  measure  of  Brahms's 
sureness  about  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  his  singling  it  out  for  dedication  "to  his  dear 
friend  and  teacher  Eduard  Marxsen."  Marxsen,  to  whom  Brahms  had  been  sent  by 
his  first  teacher,  Otto  Cossel,  as  a  boy  of  seven,  was  born  in  1806  and  had  studied  with 
Carl  Maria  von  Bocklet,  the  pianist  who  had  played  in  the  first  performance  of 
Schubert's  E-flat  trio,  and  his  orchestral  version  of  Beethoven's  Kreutzer  Sonata  was 
widely  performed  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Brahms's  devotion  lasted  until  the  end 
of  Marxsen's  life  in  1887.  The  choice  of  the  B-flat  concerto  as  occasion  for  the  long- 
delayed  formal  tribute  to  his  master  is  surely  significant:  not  only  was  the  piano  Marx- 
sen's instrument  as  well  as  his  own,  but  Brahms  must  have  felt  that  he  had  at  last 
achieved  what  had  eluded  him  in  the  wonderful  D  minor  concerto,  namely  the  perfect 
fusion  of  inspirational  fire  with  that  encompassing  technique  whose  foundations 
were  laid  in  those  long-ago  lessons  in  Hamburg. 

It  was  the  last  work  Brahms  added  to  his  repertory  as  a  pianist,  and  for  someone 
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who  had  long  given  up  regular  practicing  to  get  through  it  at  all  is  amazing.  After  the 
premiere,  Brahms  took  the  work  on  an  extensive  tour  of  Germany  with  Hans  von 
Billow  and  the  superb  Meiningen  Orchestra:  Leipzig  resisted  once  again,  but  else- 
where the  reception  was  triumphant.  People  tended  to  find  the  first  movement  harder 
to  grasp  than  the  rest,  and  almost  universally  a  new  relationship  between  piano  and 
orchestra  was  noted,  phrases  like  "symphony  with  piano  obbligato"  being  much  ban- 
died about.  With  respect  to  the  latter  question,  it  is  mainly  that  Brahms  knew  the 
concertos  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  better  than  his  critics  and  was  prepared  to  draw 
more  imaginative  and  far-reaching  conclusions  from  the  subtle  solo-tutti  relationship 
propounded  in  those  masterpieces  of  the  classical  style. 

Brahms  begins  by  establishing  the  whole  range  of  the  solo's  capabilities.  The  piano 
enters  with  rhythmically  cunning  comment  on  the  theme  sung  by  the  horn.  This  is 
poetic  and  reticent,  though  there  is  also  something  quietly  assertive  in  the  way  the 
piano  at  once  takes  possession  of  five-and-a-half  octaves  from  the  lowest  B-flat  on  the 
keyboard  to  the  F  above  the  treble  staff.  When,  however,  the  woodwinds  and  then  the 
strings  continue  in  this  lyric  vein,  the  piano  responds  with  a  cadenza  that  silences  the 
orchestra  altogether.  But  this  cadenza,  massive  and  almost  violent  though  it  is,  settles 
on  a  long  dominant  pedal  and  demonstrates  that  its  "real"  function  is  to  introduce,  as 
dramatically  as  possible,  an  expansive  and  absolutely  formal  orchestral  exposition. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  moment,  certainly  the  most  mysterious  and  original,  of  this 
magisterial  movement  is  the  soft  dawning  of  the  recapitulation,  the  horn  call  and  its 
extensions  in  the  piano  being  now  gently  embedded  in  a  continuous  and  flowing 
texture,  an  effect  that  suggests  that  the  opening  of  the  movement  should  be  played 
not  as  an  introduction  in  a  slower  tempo,  but  as  the  real  and  organic  beginning.  When 
all  this  occurs,  you  remember  the  piano's  earlier  eruption  into  the  cadenza,  and  the 
contrast  now  of  the  entirely  lyrical  continuation  is  the  more  poignant  for  that  mem- 
ory. One  tends  to  think  of  this  concerto  as  essentially  declamatory  and  as  the  quintes- 
sential blockbuster,  but  the  expression  mark  that  occurs  more  often  than  any  other  is 
"dolce"  (followed  in  frequency  by  "leggiero^l). 

Beethoven  had  to  answer  tiresome  questions  about  why  there  were  only  two  move- 
ments in  his  last  piano  sonata,  and  now  Brahms  was  constantly  asked  to  explain  the 
presence  of  his  "extra"  Scherzerl.  He  told  Billroth  that  the  first  movement  appeared  to 
him  "too  simple  [and  that]  he  required  something  strongly  passionate  before  the 
equally  simple  Andante."  The  answer  half  convinces:  simplicity  is  not  the  issue  as 
much  as  urgency  and  speed.  Long-range  harmonic  strategy,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  Andante  to  come,  must  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Brahms's  decision.  The  con- 
trast, in  any  event,  is  welcome,  and  the  movement,  in  which  one  can  still  sense  the 
biting  double-stops  of  Joachim's  violin,  goes  brilliantly. 

The  first  and  second  movements  end  in  ways  meant  to  produce  the  ovations  they 
got  at  their  early  performances  (and  how  priggish  and  anti-musical  the  present  cus- 
tom that  indiscriminately  forbids  such  demonstrations  between  movements).  From 
here  on,  Brahms  reduces  the  scale  of  his  utterance,  trumpets  and  drums  falling  silent 
for  the  remainder  of  the  concerto.  The  Andante  begins  with  a  long  and  famous  cello 
solo,*  which,  like  its  oboe  counterpart  in  the  Adagio  of  the  Violin  Concerto,  becomes 
increasingly  and  ever  more  subtly  enmeshed  in  its  surroundings  (and  thus  less  obvi- 
ously soloistic).  The  piano  does  not  undertake  to  compete  with  the  cello  as  a  singer  of 
that  kind  of  song.  Its  own  melodies  stand  on  either  side  of  that  style,  being  more 
embellished  or  more  skeletal.  The  key  is  B-flat,  the  home  key  of  the  concerto  and 


*Five  years  later  Brahms  found  another  beautiful  continuation  from  the  same  melodic  germ  in 
the  song  "Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer." 
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thus  an  uncommon  choice  for  a  slow  movement,  the  most  famous  precedent  being 
Brahms's  own  earlier  piano  concerto,  but  the  excursions  within  the  piece  are  bold  and 
remarkable  in  their  effect.  For  an  example,  it  is  its  placement  in  the  distant  key  of 
F-sharp  that  gives  the  return  of  the  cello  solo  its  wonderfully  soft  radiance. 

The  finale  moves  gently  in  that  not-quite-fast  gait  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
Brahms.  A  touch  of  gypsy  music  passes  now  and  again,  and  just  before  the  end,  which 
occurs  without  much  ado,  Brahms  spikes  the  texture  with  triplets. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Robert  Schumann 
Symphony  No.  2  in  C,  Opus  61 

Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  horn  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8,  1810,  and  died  at 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.  He  began  work  on  the  Symphony  No.  2  in  the  latter 
part  of  1845  and  completed  it  the  following  year.  Numbered  second  in  order  of  publication,  it  was 
actually  his  third  symphony  to  be  composed,  for  both  the  First  Symphony  and  the  D  minor  (known 
in  its  revised  and  final  form  as  the  Fourth)  had  been  written  in  1841.  Felix  Mendelssohn  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  of  the  Second  Symphony  on  November  5, 1846,  at  the  Gewandhaus 
in  Leipzig.  The  first  peiformance  in  this  country  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York  under  the  direction  ofTheodor  Eisfeld  on  January  14, 1854.  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performance  in  December  1881,  Leonard  Bernstein  the  first  Tanglewood 
performance  on  August  7, 1947,  and  Seiji  Ozawa  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on 
August  23, 1987.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Schumann  suffered  a  physical  breakdown  attributed  to  overwork  in  1842  and  a 
much  more  serious  one  in  August  1844.  The  second  time  his  condition  was  ominous: 
constant  trembling,  various  phobias  (especially  the  fear  of  heights  and  of  sharp  metal- 
lic objects),  and,  worst  of  all,  tinnitus,  a  constant  noise  or  ringing  in  the  ears,  which 
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made  almost  any  musical  exercise — playing  or  composing — impossible.* 

It  was  not  the  first  time  Schumann  had  been  prey  to  depression  so  severe  that  he 
was  unable  to  work  (he  had  already  suffered  bouts  of  "melancholy"  in  1828,  October 
1830,  much  of  1831,  autumn  1833,  September  1837,  and  at  various  times  in  1838  and 
1839),  but  this  time  the  depression  was  accompanied  unmistakably  by  serious  medical 
indications.  It  was  also  doubly  unwelcome  because  of  the  several  extraordinarily  good 
years,  filled  with  prolific  composition,  that  he  had  enjoyed  following  his  marriage  to 
Clara  Wieck  in  1840;  he  may  even  have  thought  that  conjugal  felicity  had  cured  his 
emotional  problems.  But  1844  was  the  worst  year  yet;  this  time,  even  with  his  beloved 
Clara  always  at  hand  to  help,  he  could  not  overcome  his  depression.  Writing  music 
was  out  of  the  question;  it  took  weeks  even  to  write  a  letter.  His  recuperation  took 
over  a  year,  during  which  he  composed  virtually  nothing.  Then  in  1845  he  directed 
his  energies  toward  a  thorough  study  of  Bach  and  composed  some  fugal  essays.  But 
the  first  completely  new  large  composition  after  his  breakdown  was  the  Symphony  in 
C,  published  as  Opus  61  and  labeled  second  in  the  series. 

Much  of  Schumann's  music  is  intensely  personal  in  ways  more  specific  than  simply 
reflecting  the  composer's  emotional  state.  Listening  to  many  of  his  pieces  is  like  read- 
ing a  private  letter  or  an  intimate  diary.  He  delighted  in  ciphers  and  codes,  often  (in 
his  earlier  years)  encoding  the  name  or  home  town  of  a  sweetheart  into  his  music. 
After  he  met  Clara,  the  secret  messages  were  directed  to  her.  But  with  the  exception 
of  one  passage  in  the  last  movement,  the  Second  Symphony  is  remarkably  "classical" 
in  conception,  devoid  of  any  apparent  literary  program  or  inspiration.  If  anything,  it 
is  inspired  by  a  purely  musical  source,  the  heroic  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  in  which 
a  subdued  mood  at  the  opening  resolves  through  heroic  struggle  to  triumph  at  the 
end. 

More  than  any  of  his  other  symphonies,  the  Second  reveals  a  progression  of  mental 
states  reflecting  the  composer's  own  life.  Three  years  after  its  composition  he  wrote  to 
D.G.  Otten,  the  music  director  in  Hamburg,  who  had  inquired  about  the  work,  to  say: 

I  wrote  my  symphony  in  December  1845,  and  I  sometimes  fear  my  semi-invalid 
state  can  be  divined  from  the  music.  I  began  to  feel  more  myself  when  I  wrote  the 
last  movement,  and  was  certainly  much  better  when  I  finished  the  whole  work.  All 
the  same  it  reminds  me  of  dark  days. 

The  opening  slow  section  does  suggest  "dark  days"  despite  the  presence  of  the 
brass  fanfare  in  C  major.  Schumann  purposely  undercuts  the  brilliant  effect  of  that 
opening  motto  with  a  chromatic,  long-breathed  phrase  in  the  strings  that  contradicts 
one's  normal  expectations  of  either  joy  or  heroism.  And  in  the  Allegro,  the  sharply 
dotted  principal  theme  affects  a  heroic  air,  but  the  chromatic  secondary  theme  denies 
any  feeling  of  conquest.  The  development  provides  an  elaborate  treatment  of  all  the 
motivic  material  presented  thus  far  and  ends  with  an  almost  Beethovenian  power  in 
the  return  to  the  recapitulation. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  high  emotional  level  of  the  first  movement  that  caused  Schu- 
mann to  put  the  scherzo  second,  thus  allowing  a  further  release  of  energy  before 
settling  down  to  the  lavish  lyricism  of  the  Adagio.  The  scherzo  is  offically  in  C  major. 


*There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  debate  about  Schumann's  health  problems  and  their  causes.  One 
school  of  thought,  which  has  generally  predominated,  holds  that  the  tinnitus  was  one  of  the 
first  signs  of  tertiary  syphilis,  which  is  also  held  responsible  for  Schumann's  eventual  insanity 
and  death.  The  latest  study  of  Schumann's  medical  history,  though,  demonstrates  that  his 
mental  instability  showed  up  already  in  the  composer's  early  teens,  so  that  it  could  not  have 
been  the  result  of  syphilis.  Schumann's  medical  and  emotional  history  is  thoroughly  (and 
fascinatingly)  discussed  in  Peter  Ostwald's  Schumann:  The  Inner  Voices  of  a  Musical  Genius 
(Northeastern  University  Press). 
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like  the  opening  movement,  but  the  very  opening,  on  a  diminished-seventh  chord 
(which  is  brought  back  again  and  again),  belies  once  more  the  qualities  we  normally 
expect  of  C  major;  this  scherzo  is  no  joke.  The  basic  groundplan  is  one  of  Schumann's 
own  invention,  elaborated  from  Beethoven's  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies,  in 
which  the  main  scherzo  section  comes  round  and  round  again  in  double  alternation 
with  the  Trio.  Schumann's  innovation  is  to  employ  two  Trios;  the  second  of  these  has  a 
brief  fugato  with  the  theme  presented  both  upright  and  upside  down — a  reminder  of 
Schumann's  Bach  studies  earlier  in  1845.  The  motto  fanfare  of  the  first  movement 
recurs  in  the  closing  bars  to  recall  the  continuing  and  still  abortive  heroic  search. 

The  Adagio,  though  delayed  from  its  normal  position  as  the  second  movement,  is 
well  worth  waiting  for.  Here  the  passion  of  the  musical  ideas,  the  delicacy  of  the  scor- 
ing, and  Schumann's  masterful  control  of  tension  and  release  create  a  high-voltage 
sense  of  yearning.  The  songlike  theme  is  of  an  emotional  richness  not  found  else- 
where in  the  symphony,  a  soaring-upward  of  large  intervals  (sixth,  octave)  returning 
in  a  pair  of  sequential  descending  sevenths  that  suggest  Elgar  before  the  fact. 

The  last  movement  has  always  been  the  most  controversial.  Tovey  called  it  incoher- 
ent, and  partisans  have  both  attacked  and  defended  it.  Schumann  himself  insisted 
that  he  felt  much  better  while  writing  it  and  that  his  improved  condition  was  reflected 
in  the  quality  of  the  music.  The  movement  certainly  projects  an  affirmative  character; 
the  second  theme,  derived  from  the  emotional  melody  of  the  third  movement,  briefly 
attempts  to  recall  the  past,  but  it  is  overwhelmed  by  the  onrush  of  energy.  The  most 
unusual  formal  aspect  of  the  movement  is  the  fusion  of  development  and  recapitula- 
tion, ending  in  the  minor  key.  An  extended  coda  is  therefore  necessary  to  motivate  a 
confident  ending — and  in  this  case  the  coda  is  almost  half  the  length  of  the  move- 
ment! Now,  for  the  first  time  in  this  symphony,  we  may  be  intruding  on  one  of  Schu- 
mann's private  messages:  we  hear  an  elaborate  coda-development  of  a  totally  new 
theme,  one  used  earlier  by  Schumann  in  his  piano  Fantasie,  Opus  17;  it  had  been 
borrowed,  in  its  turn,  from  Beethoven's  song  cycle  An  die  feme  Geliebte,  where  it  was  a 
setting  of  the  words  "Nimm  sie  hin  denn  diese  Liedef  ("Take,  then,  these  songs  of 
mine").  In  the  Fantasie,  Schumann  was  unmistakably  offering  his  music  to  Clara; 
here,  too,  it  seems,  he  is  offering  the  music  to  her,  though  now  the  void  that  separates 
him  from  his  "distant  beloved"  is  no  longer  physical  but  psychological. 

The  very  ending  brings  back  the  fanfare  motto  from  the  first  movement  in  an  asser- 
tion of  victory,  but  this  victory,  unlike  Beethoven's  in  the  Fifth  Symphony,  is  a  triumph 
of  will  power,  almost  of  self- hypnosis.  Schumann  could  not  foresee,  when  he  finished 
Opus  61,  that  the  truly  "dark  days"  still  lay  ahead. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Week  4 


Considered  one  of  the  prestigious  classical  music  events  in  North 
America,  the  Festival  International  de  Lanaudiere  offers  concertgo- 
ers  and  music  lovers  over  30  performances  from  June  27th  to 
August  3rd. 

Praised  by  music  critics  for  its  exceptional  acoustics,  the  Amphi- 
theater, with  its  2,000  reserved  sheltered  seats  and  place  for  8,000 
spectators  on  the  sloping  landscaped  grounds,  allows  the  audience 
to  fully  appreciate  the  Festival's  diversified  program,  which 
highlights  the  most  prominent  national  and  international  artists  like 
Itzhak  Perlman,  Deborah  Voigt,  Denyce  Graves,  Diana  Soviero, 
Jard  Van  Nes,  Gary  Lakes,  Shlomo  Mintz,  "Samson  et  Dalila", 
"A  Portrait  of  Manon"  and  many  more. 

Located  50  miles  North  East  of  Montreal,  the  Festival  Interna- 
tional de  Lanaudiere  has  arranged  easy  access  to  the  Amphitheater 
on  concert  night  by  offering  a  bus  service  leaving  downtown 
Montreal  two  hours  before  the  performance.  Visitors  are  welcome  to 
picnic  on  the  grounds  or  dine  at  the  Terrace  and  enjoy  interesting 
gift  ideas  at  the  souvenir  boutique. 

If  you  are  planning  to  come  to  Montreal  this  summer,  don't  miss  the 
opportunity  to  discover  this  unique  cultural  complexe  nestled  in  this 
lush  meadowland  only  an  hour  away  from  Montreal. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  suiiihier  calendar  or  week-end 
packages  for  individuals  and  groups,  call 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,July31,at8:30 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Missa  Solemnis  in  D,  Opus  123 

Kyrie:  Assai  sostenuto  (Mit  Andacht) — 
Andante  assai  ben  marcato — Tempo  I 

Gloria:  Allegro  vivace — Larghetto — 

Allegro  maestoso — Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
e  ben  marcato — Poco  piu  allegro — Presto 


INTERMISSION 


Credo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo — Adagio — 
Andante — Adagio  espressivo — Allegro — 
Allegro  molto — Allegro  ma  non  troppo — 
Allegretto  ma  non  troppo — Allegro  con 
moto — Grave 

Sanctus:  Adagio  (Mit  Andacht) — Allegro 
pesante — Presto — Praeludium:  Sostenuto 
ma  non  troppo — Andante  molto  cantabile 
e  non  troppo  mosso 

Agnus  Dei:  Adagio — Allegretto  vivace — 
Allegro  assai — Presto — Tempo  I 

AMANDA  HALGRIMSON,  soprano 
SARAH  WALKER,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER,  tenor 
ALASTAIR  MILES,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  solo  violin 


Text  for  the  Missa  Solemnis  begins  on  page  37. 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 
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NOTES 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Missa  Solemnis  inD,Opus  123 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17, 1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26, 1827.  The  composition  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  stretched  from  the  spring  of 
1819  (possibly  even  from  late  1818)  to  the  middle  of  1823.  The  work  received  its  first  performance 
on  April  6, 1824,  in  St.  Petersburg,  under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Galitzin.  Three  movements — 
the  Kyrie,  Credo,  and  Agnus  Dei — were  performed  in  Vienna  on  the  same  concert  that  included 
the  premiere  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  on  May  7,  1824.  The  earliest  known  performance  in  America 
took  place  in  New  York's  Steinway  Hall  on  May  2,  1872,  with  the  Church  Music  Association 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James  Pech.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  work 
on  the  inaugural  concert  in  the  recently  completed  Symphony  Hall,  on  October  15, 1900.  Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducted,  the  solo  quartet  consisted  of  Clementine  DeVere,  Gertrude  May  Stein,  Evan 
Williams,  and  Joseph  S.  Baerenstein,  and  the  chorus  was  the  Cecilia  Society.  Serge  Koussevitzky 
conducted  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  14,  1941.  The  only  other  Tanglewood 
performances  were  led  by  Leonard  Bernstein  (in  1951, 1955,  and  1971,  each  time  in  memory  of 
Koussevitzky)  and  by  Colin  Davis  on  August  8,  1976,  the  soloists  on  that  occasion  being  Susan 
Davenny  Wyner,  Anna  Reynolds,  Eric  Tappy,  and  Marius  Rintzler,  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  also  participating.  That  was  the  orchestra's  most  recent  perform- 
ance until  Roger  Norrington's  Symphony  Hall  performances  this  past  February  and  March.  The 
score  calls  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  soloists,  mixed  chorus,  fiutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and 
bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  organ,  and  strings. 

The  material  circumstances  surrounding  Beethoven's  writing  of  the  Missa  Solemnis 
can  serve  as  little  more  than  a  backdrop  against  which  to  attempt  an  understanding 
of  the  music.  Beethoven's  decision  to  compose  the  work  was  with  a  view  towards  a 
specific  occasion:  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria,  the  son  of  Emperor  Leopold  II 
and  one  of  Beethoven's  most  important  patrons,  for  many  years  a  student  of  Bee- 
thoven in  piano  and  composition,  dedicatee  of  fifteen  works  by  the  composer — in- 
cluding the  Fourth  and  Fifth  piano  concertos,  the  Hammerklavier  and  Opus  111  piano 
sonatas,  the  Opus  97  piano  trio  (the  Archduke),  and  the  Grosse  Fuge,  Opus  133 — was  to 
be  installed  as  Archbishop  of  Olmiitz  in  Moravia  on  March  9,  1820.  Upon  hearing  of 
Rudolph's  election,  Beethoven  wrote  to  him  that  "the  day  on  which  a  High  Mass  com- 
posed by  me  will  be  performed  during  the  ceremonies  solemnized  for  Your  Imperial 
Highness  will  be  the  most  glorious  day  of  my  life . . ."  Beethoven  did  not  complete  the 
Mass  in  time  for  the  ceremony  that  March  of  1820.  Though  he  began  formulating 
ideas  for  the  Kyrie  by  the  spring  of  1819  (anticipating  the  official  announcement  that 
June  4  of  the  Archduke's  election),  the  Mass  did  not  reach  completion  until  December 
1822,  and  during  the  period  of  its  creation  Beethoven  was  also  concerned  with  the 
last  three  piano  sonatas,  the  Diabelli  Variations  and  the  Opus  119  Bagatelles,  the  Con- 
secration of  the  House  Overture,  and  the  Ninth  Symphony. 

Many  images  of  the  composer  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Missa  Solemnis  are  famil- 
iar: Anton  Schindler,  friend  and  not  entirely  reliable  biographer  of  the  composer, 
describes  Beethoven  at  work  on  the  fugue  of  the  Credo,  "singing,  yelling,  stamping 
his  feet . . .  The  door  opened  and  Beethoven  stood  before  us,  his  features  distorted  to 
the  point  of  inspiring  terror.  He  looked  as  though  he  had  just  engaged  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle  with  the  whole  army  of  contrapuntists,  his  everlasting  enemies." 
Another  incident  is  related  by  Alexander  Thayer  in  his  crucial  biography  of  the  com- 
poser: in  this  instance,  we  read  of  Beethoven  awakening  early  one  morning,  dressing, 
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slipping  on  an  old  coat  but  no  hat,  apparently  losing  direction  during  the  course  of 
his  walk,  peering  in  at  the  windows  of  nearby  houses,  and  looking  so  like  a  beggar 
that  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  an  entire  day,  until  he  finally  prevailed  in 
having  someone  brought  to  identify  him  late  that  night.  These  stories  strengthen  our 
image  of  the  composer  heedless  of  the  world  around  him,  wrestling  with  his  craft. 
Maynard  Solomon  refers  to  the  Mass  as  "Beethoven's  absorbing  passion  for  four  years, 
replacing  H^/^/io  as  the  great  'problem  work'  of  his  career,"  and  Schindler  states  that 
never  before  or  after  this  period  did  he  see  Beethoven  "in  such  a  condition  of  'Erden- 
entriicktheif"  oblivion  of  earthly  matters. 

But  Beethoven  did  have  "earthly  matters"  to  contend  with  as  well.  Not  the  least  of 
these  was  the  lawsuit  over  guardianship  of  his  nephew  Karl,  a  five-year  struggle  that 
ended  in  April  1820  with  Beethoven  winning  the  boy  away  from  his  mother  Johanna, 
widow  of  the  composer's  brother  Caspar  Carl.  And  then  there  were  matters  pertain- 
ing specifically  to  the  Missa  Solemnis:  his  double-dealings  with  seven  different  pub- 
lishers in  an  attempt  to  receive  the  highest  possible  fee  for  his  work,  and  his  offering 
of  prepublication  manuscript  copies  to  whatever  patrons  would  pay  his  price.  There 
was  the  matter,  too,  of  the  premiere.  Beethoven  was  anxious  that  the  completed  Mass 
and  Ninth  Symphony  be  heard.  The  original  plan  was  to  introduce  the  two  works  on 
the  same  concert,  but  fortunately  this  notion  was  scrapped:  the  program  on  May  7, 
1824,  in  Vienna's  Karntnertor  Theatre  consisted  of  the  Consecration  of  the  House  Over- 
ture, the  Kyrie,  Credo,  and  Agnus  Dei  of  the  Mass  (billed  as  "Three  Grand  Hymns 
with  Solo  and  Choral  Parts" — liturgical  music  was  not  permitted  in  the  concert  hall), 
and  the  symphony.  Beethoven  never  witnessed  a  complete  performance  of  the  Missa 
Solemnis,  though  the  first  one  was  given  in  St.  Petersburg  on  April  18,  1824,  under  the 
auspices  of  Prince  Nikolas  Galitzin,  a  Russian  admirer  of  Beethoven  who  had  pur- 
chased one  of  the  prepublication  copies  of  the  work  and  for  whom  the  string  quartets 
Opp.  127,  130,  and  132  were  written. 

So  much  for  history.  As  suggested  at  the  outset,  this  very  brief  account  of  names, 
dates,  and  places  stands  apart  from  consideration  of  the  music  itself.  The  question  of 
Beethoven's  religious  beliefs  might  seem  of  some  relevance,  and  the  composer's 
diaries  and  notebooks  include  phrases  copied  from  philosophical  and  religious  tracts. 
And  we  know  that,  in  preparing  to  compose  the  Missa  Solemnis,  Beethoven  studied 


A  Note  from  the  Conductor 

The  Missa  Solemnis  has  a  reputation  for  being  very  serious,  very  forbidding,  and 
very  difficult  to  listen  to.  Even  its  name  seems  to  set  it  apart  from  other  Masses. 
But  this  is  no  funereal  piece.  Its  text  is  no  different  from  any  of  Haydn's,  Mozart's, 
or  Schubert's  Masses,  and,  like  theirs,  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  work  is  filled 
not  with  gloom,  but  with  dancing  celebration. 

The  Missa  is  a  magnificent  and  awe-inspiring  creation — late  Beethoven  at  its 
very  greatest.  But  I  hope  that  this  performance  will  also  show  you  its  human  side. 
As  with  his  symphonies,  I  feel  that  Beethoven  created  not  so  much  a 
threatening  mountain  as  a  splendid  cathedral,  which  anyone  can  enter  and 
enjoy. 

To  make  it  more  enjoyable,  and  because  this  is  a  concert  rather  than  a  religious 
service,  I  like  to  make  an  intermission  between  the  Gloria  and  the  Credo.  This 
allows  us  time  to  digest  the  Kyrie  and  the  Gloria  before  proceeding  with  fresh 
ears  to  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

— Roger  Norrington 
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music  of  Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries,  of  Handel,  and  of  Bach;  that  he  had  the 
Mass  text  carefully  translated  so  that  its  implications  would  be  entirely  clear  to  him; 
and  that  the  resulting  musical  product  uses  images  and  patterns  that  may  be  traced  to 
long-standing  traditions  and  conventions  in  music  written  for  the  church  service.  But 
still,  the  music  makes  its  own  statement,  and  it  seems  best  to  understand  that  state- 
ment as  one  of  an  individual  who  has  come  to  terms  with  himself  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  whose  individual  message  will  ultimately  be  distilled  into  the  composi- 
tional essence  of  the  final  piano  sonatas  and  string  quartets.  Martin  Cooper  writes 
that  "as  a  young  man  Beethoven  was  indeed  both  proud  and  self-sufficient,  and  it  was 
only  the  experience  of  his  deafness  that  broke  this  pride,  slowly  and  painfully  turning 
the  heaven-storming,  largely  extrovert  composer  of  the  early  and  middle  period 
works  into  the  self-communing  and  contemplative  visionary  of  the  last  ten  years . . . 
Beethoven  moved  from  a  position  of  militant  stoicism  ...  to  an  acceptance  which, 
whatever  his  everyday  life  may  have  been,  bears  in  his  music  the  unmistakable  charac- 
ter of  joy,  that  unearthly  joy  such  as  is  only  achieved  through  suffering."  The  Missa 
Solemnis  speaks  of  joy  and  of  suffering,  of  faith,  hope,  and  trust.  But  it  speaks,  too,  of 
self- awareness,  of  knowledge  of  one's  place,  and  of  awe  in  the  face  of  greater  powers 
and  events. 

Some  brief  observations  on  the  music.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Missa  Solemnis  is  out 
of  place  in  the  concert  hall  and  yet  too  big  for  the  church.  It  is  probably  too  big  for 
any  mortally  prescribed  space.  Beethoven  wrote  at  the  start  of  his  score:  "From  the 
heart — may  it  go  to  the  heart,"  and  he  stated  that  his  chief  aim  was  "to  awaken  and 
permanently  instill  religious  feelings  not  only  into  the  singers  but  also  into  the  listen- 
ers." The  opening  Kyrie  is  marked  "Mit  Andacht"  ("with  devotion");  for  the  more 
direct,  personal  appeal  of  the  Christe,  the  soloists  predominate  and  the  texture  is 


IMAGINE  A  FARAWAY  PLACE  CLOSE  TO  HOME... 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  where  the  Connecticut  River  meets  the  Mohawk  Trail. 
Whether  you  come  for  a  sporting  challenge,  shopping  adventure,  some  historic 
perspective  or  to  be  pampered  at  a  Victorian  Bed  and  Breakfast,  you're  sure  to  be 
enchanted  by  the  eclectic  charm  of  Franklin  County. 


TRY  A  LITTLE  ADVENTURE  AT  ZOAR  OUTDOOR. 


Raft  the  rapids  with  Western  Massachusetts'  leading  white- 
water  outfitter.  Incredible  wildemess  scenery  and  a 
picnic  style  lunch.  Trips  for  all  levels  of  rafters. 
Call  (800)  532-7483  for  a  free  color  brochure. 


TAKE  A  LOOK  BACK  IN  TIME  AT  MEMORIAL  HALL  MUSEUM. 


The  HADLEY  CHEST  exhibit  at  Memorial  Hall  Museum 
in  Old  Deerfield  presents  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  impor- 
tant furniture  forms  produced  in  America,  dating  from  the  late 
17th  and  early  18th  centuries.  These  joined  chests  will  be  on 
exhibition  May  1  to  October  31.  Call  (413)  774-7476. 

Whatever  your  reason  or  the  season, 
it's  always  like  visiting  afar  away  place  close  to  home. 

Franklin  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 

P.O.  Box  790  •  Greenfield,  MA  01302 
413-773-5463 
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more  active.  The  unified  intent  of  orchestra,  chorus,  and  soloists  is  spelled  out  at  the 
very  beginning:  the  woodwinds,  in  singing  phrases,  give  out  the  musical  idea  to  which 
the  initial  words  of  the  Kyrie  will  be  sung,  and  this  same  technique  of  instruments 
anticipating  vocal  material  will  occur  again  for  the  "Gratias  agimus  tibi"  and  the  "Qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi"  of  the  Gloria.  The  sweep  of  the  Gloria  is  overwhelming  in  its 
impact,  and  the  overall  impression  is  one  of  power  and  inevitability,  so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  the  combined  effect  of  Kyrie  and  Gloria  can  leave  the  listener  drained,  al- 
most unable  to  cope  with  or  understand  what  is  still  to  follow.  In  keeping  with  its 
statement  of  faith  and  trust,  the  Credo  is  affirmative  in  tone.  The  sense  of  musical 
motion  in  the  Credo  is  rather  different  from  that  of  the  Gloria — part  of  the  reason 
for  this  lies  in  the  more  specific  attention  Beethoven  gives  to  word-painting  and  the 
emphasizing  of  key  text  phrases:  for  example,  the  burst  of  D  major  at  the  words  "Et 
homo  factus  est,"  the  sforzato  stabs  at  "Crucifixus,"  the  stressing  of  "passus,"  the  de- 
scending and  ascending  motion  at  "descendit  de  coelis"  and  "et  ascendit  in  coelum," 
respectively. 

The  Sanctus,  like  the  Kyrie,  is  again  marked  "Mit  Andacht,"  and  is  the  first  move- 
ment in  which  solo  voices  are  heard  before  the  chorus.  This  is  in  keeping  with  Bee- 
thoven's reserving  the  soloists  for  special  moments  of  intimacy,  awe,  and/or  supplica- 
tion (consider  the  "miserere  nobis"  of  the  Gloria,  and  the  intensification  of  that  plea 
for  mercy  to  "o,  miserere  nobis"  by,  first,  the  tenor  solo).  The  sense  of  "Sanctus"  is  one 
of  mystery,  with  the  chorus  silent,  held  in  reserve.  The  Benedictus  is  preceded  by  a 
solemn  orchestral  Praeludium,  and  a  tender,  dolce  cantabile  violin  song  descends  from 
above:  "Benedictus,  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini!"  The  mood,  fittingly,  is  that  of  a 
solemn  processional,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  solo  instrument  be  a  part  of,  and  not, 
concerto-like,  stand  apart  from,  the  sense  of  ceremony  that  pervades  the  whole.  The 
threefold  prayer  of  the  Agnus  Dei  is  dark-hued,  and  the  prominence  again  given  the 
soloists  makes  the  entreaty  a  moving  and  personal  one.  The  choral  "Dona  nobis 
pacem"  bears  the  inscription  "Prayer  for  inner  and  outer  peace,"  and  this  prayer  is 
threatened  by  intimations  of  war  in  the  form  of  trumpet-and-drum  alarums  and 
fearful  currents  in  the  strings.  Soloists  and  chorus  renew  the  appeal  for  mercy,  and 
the  prayer  for  peace  returns,  this  time  interrupted  by  a  jagged  fugato  for  orchestra. 
But  the  ultimate  message  is  one  of  hope:  the  last  statement  of  the  words  "dona  nobis 
pacem"  is  set  to  a  musical  phrase  heard  several  times  earlier  but  only  now  set  apart  to 
emphasize  its  particular  breadth  of  feeling,  and  the  final  cadence  of  the  orchestra  is 
solid,  affirmative,  and  speaks  of  trust. 


— Marc  Mandel 


Program  note  copyright  ©Marc  Mandel. 

Text  and  translation  for  the  Missa  Solemnis  begin  on  page  37. 
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Major  Butler  Goodrich  House 


Twenty-One  Years 

of  helping  adolescents 
in  developmental  crisis 

Offering  psychodynamic  therapy,  a 
licensed  academic  program  and  z4- 
hour  supervision  year-round  in 
home-like  surroundmgs.  Our  expe- 
rienced, compassionate  staff  under- 
stand tne  problems  that  may  arise 
within  intact  families,  fractured 
families  and  adoptive  families,  as 
well  as  among  young  people  with  no 
families  at  all. 

For  more  information  call 

413-442-5531 

Berkshire 

Learning 

Center 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


Pillow 
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inme  TJtf  Shawn  Theatre 

Philadanco 
Jun29-Jul3 

Jazz  Tap  Ensembfe 
Jul  6 '10  p^ 

Merce  Cunningham  Dance  Company 
Jul13'17 

Paul  Taylor  Danc^  Company 
Jul  20 -24  >  , 

Mark  Morris  Dance  Group 
Jul  27 -31 

Garth  Pagan  Demce 
Aug  3-7 

Hubbard  Stro^t  Dance  Chicago  / 
Aug  10-14 

Bill  T.  Jone^i^rtle  Zane  &  Cornpmy 
Aug  17 -21  J'^^fi 

Ballet  Briti$hjQolunnbia 
Aug  24 -28     ^  ;    - 

Dayton  Contemporary  Dance 

Company      '! 


4<? 


plus  twelv9  ^vSnturous  weeks  in  the 

Studio/The&tref 

Jacdo'sPillow  Dance  Festival 
PO  Box  287 
Lee.  MA  01238 

TEL  413-243-0745 

Jacob's  Pillow  is  located  in  the  Town  ofBecket. 
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SOUTH  MOUNTAIN 

For  rates  and                 /boston\ 

CONCERTS 

information  on              j  symphony \ 

\ORCHESTTlAy 

advertising  in  the         ^"^\Zrj4 
Boston  Symphony,       ^^^^^^ 

I 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

75ti-i  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

Sept.  12,  Beaux  Arts  Trio 

Boston  Pops,                   ^^      ^ 

Sept.  19,  Juilliard  String  Quartet 

and 

Sept.  26,  Cleveland  String  Quartet 
and  Ying  String  Quartet 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

1 

Oct.  3,  Emerson  String  Quartet 

Oct.  10,  Guarneri  String  Quartet 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 

South  Mountain  Concerts,  Box  23 
Pittsfield,  MA  01202 

(617)  542-6913,  in  Boston. 

Phone  413  442-2106 
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Kyrie  eleison! 


Christe  eleison! 


MISSA  SOLEMNIS 

I.  KYRIE 

Assai  sostenuto.  MitAndacht  [with  devotion] 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us! 

Andante  assai  ben  marcato 

Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us! 


Kyrie  eleison! 


Assai  sostenuto 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us! 


Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.  Et  in 
terra  pax  hominibus  bonae 
voluntatis.  Laudamus  te, 
benedicimus  te,  adoramus  te, 
glorificamus  te. 


Gratias  agimus  tibi  propter 
magnam  gloriam  tuam. 


IL  GLORIA 

Allegro  vivace 


Meno  Allegro 


Allegro  vivace 


Domine  Deus,  Rex  coelestis! 
Deus  Pater  omnipotens!  Domine, 
Fili  unigenite,  Jesu  Christe! 
Domine  Deus!  Agnus  Dei! 
Filius  Patris! 


Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and 
on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good 
will.  We  praise  Thee,  we  bless 
Thee,  we  adore  Thee,  we 
glorify  Thee. 


We  give  Thee  thanks  for  Thy 
great  glory. 


O  Lord  God!  O  heavenly  King! 
O  God,  the  Father  Almighty! 
O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
begotten  Son!  O  Lord  God!  Lamb 
of  God!  Son  of  the  Father! 


Larghetto 


Qui  toUis  peccata  mundi, 
miserere  nobis.  Qui  tollis  peccata 
mundi,  suscipe  deprecationem 
nostram.  Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram 
Patris,  miserere  nobis. 


Allegro  maestoso 


Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus, 
tu  solus  Dominus,  tu  solus 
altissimus,  Jesu  Christe, 
cum  Sancto  Spiritu, 


O  Thou,  who  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  Thou,  who  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  receive  our  prayer. 
O  Thou,  who  sittest  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  have  mercy 
upon  us. 


For  Thou  alone  art  holy.  Thou 
alone  art  Lord,  Thou  alone  art 
most  high,  O  Jesus  Christ, 
together  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 


Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  e  ben  marcato 


in  gloria  Dei  Patris.  Amen. 


Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 


Presto 


in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Amen. 


Glory  be  to  God  on  high. 


Intermission 
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III. 

CREDO 

Allegro 

ma  non  troppo 

Credo  in  unum  Deum,  Patrem 

I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father 

omnipotentem,  factorem  coeli 

Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and 

et  terrae,  visibilium  omnium 

earth,  of  all  things  visible  and 

et  invisibilium.  Credo  in 

invisible.  I  believe  in  one 

unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum, 

Lx)rd  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 

Filium  Dei  unigenitum,  et  ex 

begotten  Son  of  God;  and  born  of 

Patre  natum  ante  omnia  saecula. 

the  Father  before  all  ages. 

Deum  de  Deo,  lumen  de  lumine. 

God  of  God;  Light  of  Light;  true 

Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero, 

God  of  true  God;  begotten,  not 

genitum,  non  factum. 

made;  being  of  one  substance  to  the 

consubstantialem  Patri,  per  quem 

Father,  by  whom  all  things  were 

omnia  facta  sunt.  Qui  propter  nos 

made.  Who  for  us  men,  and  for 

homines,  et  propter  nostram 

our  salvation,  came  down  from 

salutem,  descendit  de  coelis. 

heaven. 

Adagio;  Andante 


Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu 
sancto  ex  Maria  Virgine,  et  homo 
factus  est. 


and  became  incarnate  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
was  made  man. 


Adagio  espressivo 


Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis 
sub  Pontio  Pilato  passus  et 
sepultus  est. 


Allegro;  Allegro  molto; 
Et  resurrexit  tertia  die,  secundum 
Scripturas.  Et  ascendit  in  coelum,  sedet 
ad  dexteram  Patris.  Et  iterum  venturus, 
est  cum  gloria  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos; 
cujus  regni  non  erit  finis.  Credo  in 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  Dominum  et 
vivificantem,  qui  ex  Patre  Filioque 
procedit;  qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio  simul 
adoratur  et  conglorificatur;  qui  locutus 
est  per  prophetas.  Credo  in  unam 
sanctam  catholicam  et  apostolicam 
ecclesiam.  Confiteor  unum  baptisma  in 
remissionem  peccatorum.  Et  exspecto 
resurrectionem  mortuorum,  et  vitam 
venturi  seculi.  Amen. 


He  was  crucified  also  for  us, 
suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  was  buried. 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

And  the  third  day  He  rose  again, 
according  to  the  Scriptures.  And 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father.  And  He  is  to 
come  again  with  glory  to  judge  both  the 
living  and  the  dead:  of  whose  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end.  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  the  Giver  of  life, 
who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son;  who,  together  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  is  adored  and  glorified:  who 
spoke  by  the  prophets.  I  believe  in  one 
holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  I 
confess  one  baptism  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  And  I  expect  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to 
to  come.  Amen. 


Allegretto  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  con  moto;  Grave 

Et  vitam  venturi  saeculi.  And  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 

Amen.  Amen. 
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IV.  SANCTUS  and  BENEDICTUS 


Adagio.  MitAndacht  [with  devotion] 


Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus, 
Domine  Deus  Sabaoth! 


Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra 
gloria  tua. 


Osanna  in  excelsis! 


Allegro  pesante 


Presto 


Holy,  holy,  holy, 
Lord  God  of  Hosts. 


Heaven  and  earth  are 
full  of  Thy  glory. 


Hosanna  in  the  highest! 


Praeludium. 

Sostenuto  ma  non  troppo 

Andante  molto  cantabile  e  non  troppo  mosso 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Blessed  is  He  who  cometh  in  the 

Domini.  Osanna  in  excelsis!  name  of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the 

highest! 


V.  AGNUS  DEI 

Adagio 


Agnus  Dei, 

qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

miserere  nobis: 


O  Lamb  of  God, 

that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 

have  mercy  upon  us! 


Allegretto  vivace  (Bitte  um  innern  und  dussern  Frieden) 
[Prayer  for  inner  and  outer  peace] 

Dona  nobis  pacem.  Grant  us  peace. 


Agnus  Dei, 

qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

miserere  nobis: 


Allegro  assai.  Recitativo 

O  Lamb  of  God, 

that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 

have  mercy  upon  us! 


Dona  nobis  pacem. 


Allegretto  vivace;  Presto;  Allegretto  vivace 

Grant  us  peace. 
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For  Financial 

Services, 
Take  a  Look  at 
Our  Repertoire 

Fidelity  Investments  is  your  center  for  solid  unbiased  investment 
information  with  more  than  40  years  of  experience  and  a  full  range  of 
investment  opportunities,  including  stocks,  mutual  fimds,  retirement 
products  and  much  more.  Plus  commission  savings  of  up  to  76% 
compared  to  M-cost  brokers.  That's  music  to  anyone's  ears. 

Visit  the  Investor  Center  near  you: 


Massachusetts 

Boston-Back  Bay 
Boston-Financial  District 
Braintree 
Burlington 
Worcester 

Connecticut 

Hartford 
New  Haven 
Stamford 

Maine 

Portland 


New  York 

Garden  City 

Melville 

New  York  City-Downtown 

New  York  City-Midtown 

White  Plains 

New  Jersey 

Morristown 
Paramus 
Short  Hills 

Vermont 


Burlington 
OrCaU: 

1-800-544-9797 


Investments^ 


76%  savings  based  on  an  April  1993  survey  of  full-cost  brokers.  Minimum  commission  $38.  There 
may  be  fees  for  special  services.  Fidelity  Brokerage  Services,  Inc.  Member  NYSE,  SIPC. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  August  1,  at  2:30 

The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Concert 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


•r 


"'.■■r 


GOEHR 


Colossos  or  Panic,  Symphonic  Fragment 

after  Goya,  Opus  55 
(commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation) 

J^  =  88 
Maestoso,  i^  =  52 


TCHAIKOVSKY  Final  scene  from  the  opera  Eugene  Onegin,  Opus  24 

GALINA  GORCHAKOVA,  soprano 
SERGEI  LEIFERKUS,  baritone 

Text  and  translation  for  the  final  scene  oi Eugene  Onegin  begin  on  page  48. 


INTERMISSION 


RACHMANINOFF 


Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  minor.  Opus  30 

Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
Intermezzo:  Adagio 
Alia  breve 

EVGENY  KISSIN 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Evgeny  Kissin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Alexander  Goehr 

Colossos  or  Panic,  Symphonic  Fragment  after  Goya,  Opus  55 

Alexander  Goehr  was  born  in  Berlin  on  August  10, 1932,  but  moved  with  his  family  to  England 
the  following  year  and  currently  lives  in  Cambridge,  England.  This  summer  he  is  the  composer- 
in-residence  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Goehr  composed  the  first  movement  o/^  Colossos 
or  Panic  in  1991-92;  the  second  movement  was  completed  in  January  1993.  Co-commissioned 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  the  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra gave  the  first  performance  on  April  15, 1993,  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston.  The  score  calls  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  E-flat  clarinet,  two  B-flat  clarinets,  and  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  percussion  (bass  drum, 
tambour  basque,  four  tom-toms,  struck  cymbal,  suspended  cymbal,  two  temple  blocks,  triangle, 
tam-tam,  large  Chinese  gong,  xylophone,  xylomarimba,  vibraphone,  tubular  bells),  piano,  harp, 
and  strings. 

Alexander  Goehr's  new  work  draws  its  inspiration  from  a  remarkable  late  painting 
by  iFrancisco  Goya  (1746-1828),  executed  during  the  period  of  Napoleon's  Peninsular 
War  (1808-1814) — an  ill-disguised  excuse  to  seize  the  Spanish  throne.  Though  he  was 
already  sixty-two,  deaf,  and  aging  when  the  fighting  between  Frenchman  and 
Spaniard  began,  Goya  produced  an  extraordinary  collection  of  searing  images  display- 
ing man's  inhumanity  to  man.  In  such  paintings  as  his  dramatic  depiction  of  the 
events  of  May  3,  1808,  when  the  French  rounded  up  every  Spaniard  believed  to  have 
been  involved  in  any  way  with  a  minor  uprising  the  day  before  and  coldly  executed 
the  lot  of  them  without  even  the  pretense  of  a  trial,  and  in  his  series  of  etchings  pub- 
lished posthumously  as  The  Disasters  of  War,  Goya  showed  the  foul  and  sordid  reality  of 
war,  in  which  both  sides  raped,  pillaged,  tortured,  mutilated  the  dead,  and  in  general 
committed  every  conceivable  act  of  butchery. 

At  some  time  during  this  horrendous  war,  though  the  precise  date  is  in  doubt 
(though  before  1812),  Goya  painted  a  mysterious  image  of  a  huge  nude  male  figure 
towering  over  a  darkling  plain  on  which  crowds  of  tiny  people  and  horses  and  mules 
and  carriages  are  racing  about  helter-skelter  in  terror — all  except  for  a  single  donkey 
standing  calmly  motionless. 

Goya  evidently  thought  very  highly  of  the  work,  since  he  kept  it  in  his  own  posses- 
sion until  his  death.  The  meaning  of  this  piece,  generally  known  as  The  Colossus,  has 
been  much  discussed.  Does  the  colossal  figure  represent  Napoleon,  whose  effect  on 
the  Spanish  people  is  only  too  apparent?  Perhaps  he  is  a  symbolic  or  mythological 
figure,  a  representation  of  War  itself?  Some  critics  have  suggested  that  the  work  ought 
to  be  called  "Panic."  But  is  the  painter  making  fun  of  the  crowd's  evident  terror?  Or 
does  he  consider  it  to  be  the  only  sensible  response  to  the  circumstances  (after  all,  the 
only  motionless  figure  is  an  animal  that  conventionally  represents  stupidity)?  There 
are  some,  too,  who  interpret  the  colossus  as  a  protective  figure,  looking  away  from  the 


The  performance  of  Alexander  Goehr's  Colossos  or  Panic  is  part  of  this  year's 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood,  sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  The  1993  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is  supported  by  a 
gift  from  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider. 
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frightened  populace  as  if  to  face  an  unseen  enemy  approaching  from  over  the  hori- 
zon. Whatever  interpretation  one  may  choose,  it  is  clear  that  Goya  had  become  ap- 
palled by  the  carnage  of  the  seemingly  endless  fighting,  and  one  response  was  this 
haunting  image,  made  in  both  grand  strokes,  smeared  on  with  the  palette  knife,  and 
tiny  ones,  applied  by  means  of  a  split  reed.  And  this  perplexing  painting  lies  behind 
Alexander  Goehr's  tone  poem. 

If  Goya's  painting  had  a  fairly  overt  political  connotation,  this  would  not  be  the  first 
time  that  Goehr  has  written  music  dealing  with  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden,  the 
underdogs  of  the  world.  When  discussing  the  American  premiere  of  his  three  music- 
theater  pieces  joined  as  Triptych  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  last  year,  Goehr 
commented,  "All  my  texts  speak  of  a  human  condition  within  hostile  or  destructive 
environments."  Perhaps  he  is  particularly  sensitive  to  such  environments  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth  in  Berlin  only  months  before  Adolf  Hitler  came  to  power  as 
Chancellor.  His  father,  the  conductor  Walter  Goehr  (who  had  been  a  student  of  Schoen- 
berg's),  brought  the  family  to  England  when  the  infant  Alexander,  or  Sandy,  as  he  is 
known  to  his  friends,  was  but  a  few  months  old. 

Alexander  Goehr  thus  grew  up  in  an  England  darkened  by  portents  of  the  war  that 
broke  out  while  he  was  still  a  child,  but  greatly  enriched  by  the  artistic  activities  of  his 
parents.  His  mother,  a  concert  pianist  who  had  trained  in  Kiev,  and  later  a  contempo- 
rary of  Claudio  Arrau  in  the  master  class  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  played  the  roman- 
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Goya's  "The  Colossus," c.  1811 
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tic  repertory.  His  father  conducted  operetta  as  well  as  the  newest  works  of  Schoen- 
berg,  Bartok,  and  Stravinsky,  which  brought  very  diverse  kinds  of  music  to  his  atten- 
tion. "Schoenberg  and  Duke  Ellington  rubbed  shoulders  in  our  home,"  he  told  Bayan 
Northcott,  "but  I  did  not  know  too  much  about  Mozart  and  Haydn;  they  were  not  in 
my  father's  repertory  in  those  years." 

He  began  composing  slight  piano  pieces  and  other  works  from  the  age  of  six  or 
seven,  but,  even  though  he  had  lessons  in  piano,  violin,  and  clarinet  at  various  times, 
he  kept  his  musical  activity  private,  not  showing  any  of  his  first  works  to  his  father  or 
friends  at  school  with  musical  interests.  Finally  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  announced 
his  desire  to  study  music.  "Of  course,  by  that  time  I  was  very  far  behind — I  just  did 
not  have  the  necessary  equipment."  Almost  the  only  encouragement  he  had  came 
from  Michael  Tippett,  who  looked  at  some  of  his  early  pieces. 

He  was  the  first  person  who  told  me  the  rather  English  thing  that  the  best  reason 
for  doing  something  was  because  you  wanted  to  do  it;  whereas  my  father's  more 
German  approach  was  that  the  best  reason  for  doing  something  was  because  you 
were  good  at  it.  I  was  manifestly  not  good  at  it,  so  I  was  very  pleased  to  be  told  that  I 
should  try  all  the  same. 
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He  took  some  private  instruction  for  a  short  time,  but  then  had  to  complete  his  Na- 
tional Service,  which,  as  a  conscientious  objector,  he  took  working  in  mental  hospitals 
and  on  the  land.  This  took  him  to  the  city  of  Manchester,  where  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  stumble  upon  a  fine  teacher  and  a  remarkable  group  of  fellow  students. 

The  teacher  was  Richard  Hall,  at  the  Royal  Manchester  College;  Hall  was  willing  to 
go  far  beyond  conventional  harmony  exercises  to  talk  about  "real  things."  And  the 
fellow  students  included  three  brilliant  figures  who,  with  Goehr,  became  known  as 
"the  Manchester  group":  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  Harrison  Birtwistle,  and  the  late 
John  Ogdon.  With  these  and  other  friends,  he  found  the  early  '50s  a  particularly 
stimulating  time,  which  also  included  an  acquaintance  with  Olivier  Messiaen  and  his 
wife  Yvonne  Loriod  when  they  came  to  London  for  the  British  premiere  of  Messiaen's 
Turangalila  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Goehr.  Later  he  attended  Messiaen's  master 
class  in  Paris  and  had  informal  sessions  with  Pierre  Boulez. 

After  a  first  success  with  The  Deluge  for  soprano  and  alto  soloists  and  eight  instru- 
ments, in  a  performance  conducted  by  his  father  in  1957,  Goehr  was  hailed  as  the 
leading  young  progressive  British  composer.  But  the  complexities  of  his  cantata  Sut- 
ter's Gold  in  1960  led  to  an  unsatisfactory  performance  and,  moreover,  left  his  audi- 
ence behind;  a  crisis  of  confidence  was  resolved  through  sympathetic  advice  from 
Hanns  Eisler,  who  told  him,  after  listening  to  one  piece,  "Very  nice,  very  sensitive  and 
all  that,  but  real  composers  write  pieces  which  are  in  big  arcs  and  you  must  attempt 
something  like  a  sonata  form."  He  took  this  advice  to  heart,  while  concerning  himself 
with  the  musical  issues  that  were  burning  in  the  early  '60s,  particularly  combinatorial 
serialism. 

Goehr  wanted  to  integrate  the  various  techniques  of  the  day  into  a  "generative 
grammar"  of  pitch  relationships,  to  develop  ways  of  connecting  notes  and  chords  that 
seem  inevitable  and  logical.  His  Little  Symphony,  Opus  15,  is  regarded  as  the  first 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  3 1 ,  AT  8:30PM 

AN  EVENING  OF  MUSIC  FROM  THE  FIIM  SCORES  OF  JOHN  WILLIAMS. 
Enjoy  the  music  of  the  Boston  Pops  under  the  stars  at  Tanglewood 

BOSTON  POPS  ESPLANADE  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  or  coll  Ticketmaster  at 

(617)  931-2000  in  Boston;  (413)  733-2500  in  western  Mass.  or  1-800-347-0808  in  other  areas. 

Thanks  to  a  grant  fm  TDK,  free  lawn  tickets  for  children  under  12  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert. 
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characteristic  composition  of  his  maturity.  Since  then  he  has  produced  a  number  of 
theater  works,  including  ballet,  opera,  and  music-theater  pieces  of  an  overtly  political 
character,  particularly  because  of  his  interest,  noted  above,  in  observing  the  actions  of 
characters  placed  "within  hostile  or  destructive  environments." 

In  addition  to  composing  in  all  the  other  genres,  orchestra,  vocal,  and  chamber, 
Goehr  has  been  active  as  a  teacher,  having  held  appointments  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  (1968-69)  and  Yale  (1969-70).  He  was  appointed  professor  at  Leeds  in 
1971,  and  took  one  of  the  most  important  chairs  in  composition  in  England  when  he 
became  professor  of  music  at  Cambridge  in  1976.  He  was  a  guest  composer  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1987,  when  several  of  his  compositions  were  performed  as  part  of  the  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music,  and  he  will  return  this  summer  as  composer-in-residence. 

As  a  preliminary  guide  to  Colossos  or  Panic,  Alexander  Goehr  offered  his  own  verbal 
reading  of  Goya's  painting;  this  has  now  been  incorporated  into  his  program  note  for 
the  piece,  printed  below.  Goehr's  interest  in  the  reactions  of  human  beings  in  difficult 
situations  seems  evident  even  in  this  purely  instrumental  work,  and  even  his  title, 
Colossos  or  Panic,  explicitly  raises  the  question  of  how  the  painting  is  to  be  understood. 
What  is  not  immediately  evident,  though  possibly  related  to  his  division  of  the  de- 
scription into  two  paragraphs,  is  that  the  main  part  of  the  work  is  cast  in  a  binary 
structure,  of  which  he  has  drawn  a  specific  comparison  to  Brahms's  Tragic  Overture. 
Following  the  completion  of  this  structure,  the  composer  later  chose  to  add  a  second 
movement,  Maestoso.  The  full  work  runs  about  twenty-five  minutes. 


— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  composer  has  provided  the  following  program  note. 


Colossos  or  Panic  is  a  picture  by  Francesco  Goya  which  hangs  in  the  Prado  at  Madrid.  It 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  me;  I  remembered  a  small  canvas  entirely  domi- 
nated by  a  huge  figure.  This  impression,  however,  was  inaccurate  as  it  is  not  in  fact  all 
that  small. 

Many  years  ago  I  made  a  setting  of  a  prose  description  of  an  imaginary  or  real  (but 
not  known  now)  portrayal  of  the  Deluge,  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  written  and 
which  the  Soviet  film  director,  S.M.  Eisenstein,  had  described  as  a  transference  of  a 
spatial  into  a  temporal  concept.  Following  Leonardo,  I  wrote  a  short  prose  text  de- 
scribing Goya's  painting: 

Uncertain  light:  dark  above,  bright  below.  The  colossal  figure  of  a  man  half  turned 
away;  swarthy  head,  arms  with  one  clenched  fist  clearly  visible;  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  buttocks  and  legs  vanishing  behind  a  skyline.  Below,  tiny  figures,  animals 
and  men,  scurry  about,  rushing  this  way  and  that,  panic-stricken. 

The  figure  again:  his  face,  neither  threatening  nor  benevolent,  nor  seemingly 
aware  of  the  effect  of  his  unexpected  appearance.  If  at  anything,  he  gazes  at  his 
own  powerful  arm  and  fist.  The  figures  below  seem  to  be  travellers,  or  refugees. 
They  seem  to  be  moving  in  one  direction,  though  a  herd  of  cattle  are  going  the 
opposite  way.  A  solitary  ass  stands  alone,  seemingly  unaware  of  the  turmoil  sur- 
rounding him.  Though  the  tiny  figures  are  obviously  moving  at  great  speed,  they 
nonetheless  form  part  of  a  scene  which  is  as  if  frozen  in  time.  White  clouds,  lit  by  a 
weak  sun,  bunch  up  against  the  massive  torso.  We  may  imagine  that,  like  a  rainbow, 
it  will  of  a  sudden  be  gone;  all  will  be  as  before 

In  this  text  three  appearances  of  the  Colossos  are  each  succeeded  by  descriptions  of 
the  tiny  figures  of  people  and  animals  portraying  panic.  Furthermore,  there  are  brief 
descriptions  of  the  sky,  the  strange  light  and  finally,  as  I  imagined,  the  vision  fading, 
as  it  were,  like  a  rainbow. 
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My  description  forms  the  basis  for  a  symphonic  fragment,  organised  temporally  as 
a  sequence  of  brief  musical  sections,  each  of  a  minute's  duration.  But  this  scheme  is 
not  adhered  to  rigidly;  at  some  points  the  invention  will  not  cease  when  its  allotted 
space  has  been  completed;  there  is  consequently  some  tension  between  musical  ideas 
and  scheme. 

I  intended  the  vision  to  simply  fade  away,  following  it  only  with  a  short  coda  repre- 
senting a  restoration  of  order  and  calm,  as  occurs,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  Mussorg- 
sky's Night  on  the  Bare  Mountain.  I  thought  to  have  finished  here;  but  subsequently 
after  some  weeks  the  musical  ideas  came  alive  again  and  in  the  space  of  only  a  few 
days  I  added  a  second  and  substantial  maestoso  movement.  I  am  not  certain  how  this 
relates  dramatically  to  the  original  conception,  other  than  that  it  begins  (literally) 
where  the  symphonic  fragment  ends. 

The  composition,  completed  in  January  of  this  year,  was  commissioned  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  memory  of 
Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  But  I  would  like  to  add  a  further  dedication  to  Helen 
and  Elliott  Carter. 

— Alexander  Goehr 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Final  scene  from  Eugene  Onegin 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Vyatka  province,  Russia,  on  May  7, 1840, 
and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.  He  composed  his  opera  Eugene  Onegin 
between  June  1877  and  February  1, 1878,  to  a  libretto  by  Konstantin  Stepanovich  Shilovsky  and 
the  composer  himself,  based  on  the  1833  verse  novel  by  Alexander  Pushkin.  The  first  performance 
took  place  in  the  Mali  Theater  in  Moscow  on  March  29,  1879;  the  performers  were  students  at 
the  Moscow  Conservatory  with  Nikolai  Rubinstein  conducting.  A  professional  production  took 
place  at  the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  January  1881.  Tchaikovsky  revised  the  last  act  four  years  later, 
and  this  definitive  version  was  produced  at  the  Maryinsky  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg  on  October  1, 
1885.  Seifi  Ozawa  led  a  complete  concert  performance  at  Tanglewood  on  August  17, 1974.  In 
addition  to  the  soprano  (Tatiana)  and  baritone  (Onegin)  soloists,  the  final  scene  is  scored  for 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

On  June  6,  1877,  Tchaikovsky  was  visiting  some  friends,  Lizaveta  Andreevna  Lavros- 
kaia,  a  mezzo  on  the  faculty  of  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and  her  husband,  when 
their  conversation  turned  to  opera  librettos.  At  first  Madame  Lavroskaia's  suggestion 
oi Eugene  Onegin  as  a  subject  seemed  mad  to  the  composer;  after  all,  Pushkin's  great 
novel,  written  in  verse  stanzas,  and  perhaps  the  single  greatest  poetic  masterpiece  of 
Russian  literature — comparable  in  that  sense  to  Faust  for  Germans  or  The  Divine  Com- 
edy for  Italians — was  loved  not  for  its  simple  and  rather  conventional  plot  but  for  its 
subtle  characterizations,  beauty  of  language,  social  commentary,  and  irony.  But  after 
rereading  the  book,  Tchaikovsky  found  it  intriguing — particularly  the  character  of 
Tatiana,  which  strongly  attracted  him.  During  a  sleepless  night  he  shaped  the  story 
into  a  three-act  scenario  and  crafted  the  outlines  of  the  dialogue.  The  next  day  he 
persuaded  Konstantin  Shilovsky  to  turn  this  into  verse  for  the  musical  setting.  The 
two  men  worked  jointly  on  the  libretto,  preserving  as  much  as  possible  Pushkin's  own 
verse. 

Tchaikovsky  realized  that  his  opera  would  be  quite  different  from  the  run-of-the- 
mill  production  of  his  day,  which  typically  emphasized  scenic  grandeur.  But,  as  he 
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said,  "the  lyrical  quality,  the  humanity,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  story . . .  will  compen- 
sate more  than  enough  for  these  faiUngs."  The  result  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
unusual  operas  ever  composed,  an  opera  oi conversation.  To  be  sure,  there  is  passion 
aplenty,  but  it  is  the  emotion  of  real  people  caught  in  situations  we  all  recognize,  and 
Tchaikovsky  responded  with  music  of  an  astonishing  conversational  directness,  devoid 
of  empty  rhetoric,  that  is  rare  in  opera. 

The  story  is  set  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  in  and  around  St.  Petersburg.  In  the 
opening  scene,  the  young,  naive  Tatiana  meets  Eugene  Onegin,  the  worldly  friend  of 
her  sister's  fiance  Lensky.  Though  their  conversation  is  purely  formal,  Tatiana  finds 
herself  experiencing  the  first  pangs  of  love;  in  her  room  that  night  she  releases  her 
pent-up  feelings  by  writing  a  letter  to  Onegin,  putting  her  reputation  and  even  her 
life  in  his  hands.  (This  is  the  first  music  Tchaikovsky  wrote  for  the  opera.)  By  the  time 
the  act  ends,  Onegin  frankly  tells  Tatiana  that  marriage  is  not  for  him;  he  can  be  like  a 
brother  to  her,  but  nothing  more. 

During  the  second  act,  the  bored  Onegin,  an  unwilling  guest  atTatiana's  birthday 
party,  provokes  an  argument  with  his  friend  Lensky  by  stealing  from  Lensky's  fiancee 
Olga  a  dance  she  had  promised  to  her  betrothed.  Angry  words  lead  to  the  challenge 
of  a  duel  to  be  fought  at  dawn.  The  next  morning,  though  both  men  regret  their 
hasty  words,  they  are  unable  to  withdraw  from  the  duel  they  have  scheduled,  and 
Onegin,  to  his  horror,  kills  his  friend. 

The  final  act  takes  place  some  years  later.  Onegin  has  been  traveling  abroad  during 
this  time,  while  Tatiana  has  married  Prince  Gremin,  a  retired  general  some  years  her 
senior.  Again  the  scene  is  a  party,  one  of  the  utmost  elegance  compared  to  the  rustic 
birthday  party  that  opened  Act  II.  Onegin,  just  returned  from  foreign  parts,  is  capti- 
vated by  his  hostess  and  surprised  to  discover  that  this  beautiful,  fashionable,  and 
accomplished  woman  is  none  other  than  the  country  girl  Tatiana,  whose  love  he  had 
spurned  years  before.  The  final  scene,  to  be  performed  here,  takes  place  in  a  recep- 
tion room  in  Prince  Gremin's  house.  Now  it  is  Onegin  who  has  written  a  confession  of 
love.  Tatiana  does  not  know  how  she  should  deal  with  it.  Onegin  bursts  in  and  declares 
his  newly-aroused  passion,  forcing  from  her  the  admission  that  she  still  loves  him. 
But  she  is  resolved  to  stay  with  her  husband.  She  rushes  off,  leaving  Onegin  alone, 
shattered. 

— S.L. 
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Final  scene  from  "Eugene  Onegin" 

[A  drawing  room  in  Gremin's  house.  The  curtain  rises  on  an  empty  stage.  Tatiana,  in 
elegant  morning  dress,  enters  holding  a  letter] 


TATIANA 

O  kak  mn'e  tyazhalo, 

opyat'  Onegin 

stal  na  puti  moyom, 

kak  prizrak  b'esposhchadni! 

On  vzorom  ognyonnym 

mn'e  dushu  vozmutil! 

On  strast'  zaglokhshuyu 

tak  zhivo  vokresil! 

Kak  budto  snova 

d'evochkoi  ya  stala, 

kak  budto  s  nim  menya 

nishto  n'e  razluchalo! 

[She  weeps.] 


TATIANA 

Oh,  how  distressing  this  is  for  me! 

Again  Onegin 

stands  in  my  path 

like  a  relentless  apparition! 

He,  with  his  fiery  gaze, 

has  troubled  my  soul; 

my  dormant  passions 

he  has  brought  back  so  vividly! 

As  if  once  more 

I  had  become  a  young  girl; 

as  if  from  him 

nothing  had  parted  me! 
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[Onegin  appears  at  the  door.  For  a  while  he  stands  gazing  passionately  at  the  weeping 
Tatiana.  Then  swiftly  he  approaches  her  and  falls  on  his  knees  before  her.  Tatiana  looks 
at  him,  displaying  neither  surprise,  nor  anger,  then  motions  him  to  rise.] 


Dovol'no,  vstant'e,  ya  dolzhna 
vam  obyastnitsya  otkrov'eno. 
Onegin,  pomnitye  1  tot  chas, 
kogda  V  sadu,  v  al'ee  nas  sudba 

sv'ela, 
i  tak  smir'eno  urok  vash  vislushala  ya? 

ONEGIN 

O  szhalt'es,  szhalt'es  nodo  mnoyu! 

Ya  tak  oshibs'a,  ya  tak  nakazan! 


Enough,  get  up!  I  must 

be  quite  frank  with  you. 

Onegin,  do  you  remember  that  hour 

when  in  the  garden,  in  the  avenue,  fate 

brought  us  together 
and  I  meekly  listened  to  your  lesson? 

ONEGIN 

O,  have  pity,  have  pity  on  me! 
I  was  so  mistaken,  I've  been  punished 
so! 


[Tatiana  dries  her  tears  and  motions  Onegin  not  to  interrupt  her.] 


TATIANA 

Onegin,  ya  togda  molozhe, 
ya  luchshe,  kazhets'a  bila, 
i  ya  lyubila  vas ...  no  shto  zhe 
shto  V  sashem  s'erdts'e  ya  nashal, 
kakoi  otv'et?  odnu  surovosts! . . . 
N'e  pravda  1,  vam  bila  ne  novostkl 

smirennoi  d'evochki  lubov? 

I  ninch'e,  Bozhe,  stin'et  krov, 

kak  tolko  vspomnu  vzglad  kholodnii 

i  etu  propoved! 

No  vas  ya  n'e  vinyu: 

V  tot  strashnii  chas 

vi  postupili  blagorodno, 

vi  bili  pravi  predo  mnoi. 

Togda,  ne  pravda-li  v  pustine, 

vdali  ot  su'etnoi  molvi, 

ya  vam  ne  nravilas.  Shto  zh  nine 

m'enya  pr'esl'eduyete  vi? 

Zachem  u  vas  ya  na  prim'ete? 

N'e  potomu  1  shto  v  vishem  sv'ete 

Tep'er  yavl'atsya  ya  dolzhna, 

Shto  ya  bogata  i  znatna, 

Shto  muzh  vsrazhenyakh  izuv'ech'en, 

Shto  nas  za  to  laskayet  dvor? 
N'e  potomu-1-shto  moi  pozor 
Tep'er  bi  vs'emi  bil  zamyechen 
i  mog  bi  V  obshchestve  prin'est 
vam  soblaznit'elnuyu  ch'est'? 

ONEGIN 

Akh!  O  Bozhe!  Uzhel, 
uzhel  V  molte  moyei  smirennoi 
uvidit  vash  kholodni  vzor 
zateyi  khitrosti  prezrennoi? 
Menya  terzayet  vash  ukor! 
Kogda  b  vi  znali,  kak  uzhasno 
tomits'a  zhazhodoyu  I'ubvi, 


TATIANA 

Onegin,  I  was  younger  then; 
I  was  a  better  person,  I  think, 
and  I  loved  you  . . .  but  what,  then, 
what  did  I  find  in  your  heart? 
What  answer?  Only  harshness! 
Isn't  it  true  that  it  was  no  novelty 

for  you, 
a  meek  young  girl's  love? 
And  now,  o  God,  my  blood  runs  cold 
as  soon  as  I  recall  that  cold  look 
and  that  sermon! 
But  I  do  not  blame  you. 
At  that  terrible  hour, 
you  behaved  with  nobility, 
you  were  correct  towards  me. 
Then — isn't  it  true? — in  the  wilds, 
far  from  vain  social  gossip, 
I  was  not  to  your  liking.  Why,  then, 
do  you  pursue  me  now? 
Why  am  I  the  object  of  your  attentions? 
Is  it  not  because  I  now  appear 
in  the  highest  society? 
Because  I  am  rich  and  of  the  nobility? 
Because  my  husband  has  been  maimed  in 

battle, 
and  therefore  the  court  shows  favor? 
Is  it  not  because  my  disgrace 
now  would  be  noticed  by  all 
and  could  win  for  you 
a  seductive  reputation? 

ONEGIN 

Ah!  O  God,  can  it  be, 

can  it  be  that  in  my  humble  plea 

your  cold  gaze  will  see 

devious  schemes  and  cunning? 

Your  reproach  torments  me! 

If  only  you  knew  how  terrible  it  is 

to  be  parched  with  the  thirst  for  love. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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terpet  i  razumom  vsechasno 
smiryat'  volneniye  v  krovi, 
zhelat'  obnat'  u  vas  koleni, 
i  zaridav  u  vashikh  nog 
Izlit'  molbi,  priznanya  peni, 
vsyo,  vsyo  shto  virazi  bi  mog! 

TATIANA 
Ya  plachu. 

ONEGIN 

Plachtye!  Eti  slyozi 

dorozhe  vsyekh  sokrovishch  mira! 

TATIANA 

Akh!  Shastye  bilo  tak  vozmozhno, 
tak  blizko,  tak  blizko! 

ONEGIN 
Akh! 


to  have  to  endure  and  by  reason  always 
subdue  the  agitation  in  one's  blood, 
to  long  to  clasp  your  knees 
and,  bursting  into  sobs  at  your  feet, 
to  pour  out  my  prayers,  vows,  plaints, 
everything,  everything  I  could  express! 

TATIANA 
I  weep. 

ONEGIN 

Weep  on!  These  tears  are  more 
precious  than  the  world's  treasures! 

TATIANA 

Ah,  happiness  was  so  possible, 
so  close,  so  close! 

ONEGIN 

Ah! 


TATIANA,  ONEGIN 

Shastye  bilo  tak  vozmozhno, 
tak  blizko,  tak  blizko,  blizko! 

TATIANA 

No  sudba  moya  uzh  reshena, 
i  bezvozvratno! 
Ya  vishla  zamuzh:  vi  dolzhni, 
ya  vas  proshu,  menya  ostavit! 

ONEGIN 

Ostavit?  Ostavit?  Kak,  vas  ostavit? 
Nyet!  Nyet!  Pominutno  vidyet'  vas, 
povsyudu  sl'edovat'  za  vami, 
Ulibku  ust,  dvizhen'e,  glaz 
lovit'  vlublonnim  glazami; 
Vnimat'  vam  dolgo,  ponimat' 
dushoi  vsyo  vashe  sovershenstvo, 
pred  vami  v  strastnkh  mukakh  zamirat', 

bl'edn'et'  i  gasnut';  vot  blazhenstvo' 

vot  odna  mechta  moya, 
odno  blazhenstvo! 

TATIANA 

Onegin,  v  vashem  serdtse  yest' 
i  gordost  i  prmaya  chest'. 

ONEGIN 

Ya  nne  mogu  ostavit'  vas. 

TATIANA 

Yevgeni,  vi  dolzhni,  ya  vas  proshu, 

menya  ostavit' 


TATIANA,  ONEGIN 

Happiness  was  so  possible, 
so  close,  so  close,  close! 

TATIANA 

But  my  fate  has  already  been  decided, 

and  irrevocably! 

I  am  married;  you  must, 

I  beg  of  you,  leave  me! 

ONEGIN 

Leave  you?  How  can  I  leave  you? 

No!  No!  To  see  you  every  minute, 

to  follow  you  everywhere, 

your  smiles,  your  movements,  your  gaze, 

to  try  to  catch  them  with  eyes  of  love; 

to  listen  to  you,  to  understand 

in  my  world  all  your  perfection, 

to  freeze  in  passionate  torments  before 

you, 
to  turn  pale,  sink  in  oblivion;  that  is 

bliss, 
that  is  my  only  longing, 
my  only  bliss! 

TATIANA 

Onegin,  in  your  heart  there  are 
pride  and  true  honor. 

ONEGIN 

I  cannot  leave  you! 

TATIANA 

Eugene,  you  must,  I  beg, 

leave  me! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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ONEGIN 
O  szhaltes'! 

TATIANA 

Zachem  skrivat',  zachem  lukavit'? 

Akh!  Yavaslublu! 


ONEGIN 

Oh,  take  pity! 

TATIANA 

Why  conceal  it?  why  dissemble? 

Ah — I  love  you! 


[Carried  away  by  her  avowal,  Tatiana  buries  her  head  in  One  gin's  bosom.  He  embraces 
her.  But  then  she,  coming  to  her  senses,  swiftly  frees  herself  from  his  arms.] 


ONEGIN 

Shto  slishu  ya? 
Kakoye  slovo  ti  skazala? 
O  radost'!  Zhizn  moya! 
Ti  prezhneyu  Tatyanoi  stala! 

TATIANA 

Nyet!  Nyet!  Proshlovo  nye  vorotit'l 

Ya  otdana  tep'er  drugomu, 
moya  sudba  uzh  reshena, 
ya  budu  vek'  yemu  verna. 

ONEGIN 

O  nye  goni!  Menya  ti  lubish, 

i  nye  ostavlu  ya  tebya, 

ti  zhizn  svoyu  naprasno  sgubish  . . . 

to  volya  n'eba;  ti  moya! 

Vsya  zhizn  tvoya  bila  zalogom 

Soyedin'enya  so  mnoi, 

i  znai:  tebye  ya  poslan  Bogom, 

do  groba  ya  khranite'l  tvoi! 
Nye  mozhesh  t  menya  otrinut', 
ti  dlya  menya  dolzhna  pokinut' 
postili  dom  i  shumni  sv'et, . . . 
Tebye  drugoi  dorogi  nyet! 

TATIANA 

Onegin,  ya  tv'erda  ostanus: 

Sudboi  drugomu  ya  dana, 

S  nim  budu  zhit'  i  nye  rastanus, 

nyet,  klatvi  pomnit'  ya  dolzhna! 

[aside] 

Gluboko  V  s'erdtse  pronikayet 

Yevo  otchanii  priziv, 

no  pil  pr'estupni  podaviv, 

Dolg  chesti  surovii,  svyashennii 

chustvo  pobezhdayet! 

ONEGIN 

Nyet,  nye  mozhesh  ti  menya  otrinut'! 
Ti  dlya  menya  dolzhna  pokinut'  vsyo! 
Postili  dom  i  shumni  sv'et, . . . 
Tebye  drugoi  dorogi  nyet! 
O  nye  goni  menya,  molyu! 
Ti  lubish  menya! 
Ti  zhizn  svoyu  naprasno  sgubish! 
Ti  moya,  navyek  moya! 


ONEGIN 

What  do  I  hear? 

What  word  did  you  speak? 

Ojoy!  My  life! 

You  have  become  the  Tatiana  of  old! 

TATIANA 

No!  no!  There's  no  bringing  back  the 

past! 
I  am  now  given  to  another, 
my  fate  has  been  decided, 
I  shall  be  forever  true  to  him. 

ONEGIN 

Do  not  drive  me  away!  You  love  me, 

I  will  not  leave  you  now; 

you  will  sacrifice  your  life  in  vain  . . . 

it  is  the  will  of  heaven:  you  are  mine! 

All  your  life  has  been  a  pledge 

of  your  union  with  me! 

And  know  this:  to  you  I  have  been  sent 

by  God. 
I  am  your  protector  to  the  grave! 
You  cannot  refuse  me, 
for  you  must  forsake 
this  hateful  house  and  noisy  society. 
You  have  no  other  way! 

TATIANA 

Onegin,  I  shall  remain  firm; 

I  belong  to  another, 

and  will  live  with  him  always. 

No,  I  must  remember  my  vows. 

His  desperate  appeal 
deeply  pierces  my  heart; 
by  suppressing  sinful  desire, 
honor's  duty,  severe  and  sacred, 
triumphs  over  the  emotions! 

ONEGIN 

You  cannot  refuse  me! 

You  must  leave  all  for  me! 

This  hateful  house  and  noisy  society, 

you  have  no  other  way! 

Do  not  drive  me  away,  I  implore! 

You  love  me! 

You  will  ruin  your  life  in  vain! 

You  are  mine,  forever  mine! 
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TATIANA 

Ya  odalyayus'! 

ONEGIN 

Nyet!  Nyet!  Nyet! 

TATIANA 

Dovolno! 

ONEGIN 

O,  molyu,  nye  ukhodi! 

TATIANA 

Nyet,  ta  tvyerda  ostanus! 

ONEGIN 

Lublyu  tebya!  Lublyu  tebya! 

TATIANA 
Ostav  menya! 

ONEGIN 
Lublyu  tebya! 

TATIANA 
Navyeki  proshchai! 

[She  leaves  the  room.] 

ONEGIN 

Pozor!  Tosca! 

O  zhalki  zhrebi  moi! 


TATIANA 
I  am  leaving. 

ONEGIN 

No!  No!  No! 

TATIANA 

Enough! 

ONEGIN 

I  implore  you,  don't  leave! 

TATIANA 

No,  I  shall  remain  firm! 

ONEGIN 

I  love  you!  I  love  you! 

TATIANA 
Leave  me! 

ONEGIN 

I  love  you! 

TATIANA 
Farewell  forever! 


ONEGIN 

Shame!  Misery! 

Oh,  my  miserable  fate! 
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Sergei  Rachmaninofif 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  minor,  Opus  30 


Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff  was  born  at  Semyonovo,  district  ofStarorusky,  Russia,  on  April 
1, 1873,  and  died  in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  on  March  28,  1943.  He  composed  his  Piano 
Concerto  No.  3  during  the  summer  of  1909,  in  preparation  for  an  American  tour,  and  played  the 
first  performance  that  November  28  at  the  New  Theatre  in  New  York  with  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society  conducted  by  Walter  Damrosch.  Rachmaninoff  was  also  the  soloist  in  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performances,  with  Pierre  Monteux  conducting,  on  October  31  and  November  1, 
1919.  Byron  Janis  was  soloist  for  the  BSOs  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  26, 1958,  with 
Charles  Munch  conducting.  The  orchestra's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  featured 
Horacio  Gutierrez  under  Andre  Previns  direction,  on  July  18,  1980.  In  addition  to  the  solo 
piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

When  Rachmaninoff  came  to  write  his  Third  Piano  Concerto,  he  had  a  far  different 
problem  from  the  one  that  had  faced  him  when  composing  the  Second.  At  the  time 
he  started  the  earlier  concerto,  there  was  a  question  whether  he  would  ever  compose 
again  at  all.  His  confidence  and  self-esteem  had  been  shattered  by  the  catastrophic 
premiere  of  his  First  Symphony  in  1897.  (The  best-known  of  the  reviewers  at  that 
premiere,  the  acid-tongued  composer  Cesar  Cui,  had  commented,  "If  there  were  a 
conservatory  in  Hell,  if  one  of  its  talented  students  were  instructed  to  write  a  program 
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symphony  on  'The  Seven  Plagues  of  Egypt,'  and  if  he  were  to  compose  a  symphony 
like  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's,  then  he  would  have  fulfilled  his  task  brilliantly  and  would 
bring  delight  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hell.")  It  took  him  two  years  to  develop  the  courage 
to  compose  again,  and  then  only  after  extensive  counseling  sessions,  partly  under 
hypnosis,  with  a  psychiatrist.  The  result,  though,  was  the  C  minor  concerto,  which 
instantly  established  itself  as  an  audience  favorite. 

Thus,  by  1909,  when  he  began  work  on  the  Third,  he  had  to  compete  with  his 
young  self.  In  addition  to  the  success  of  the  Second  Concerto,  his  Second  Symphony 
had  just  won  the  Glinka  Award  of  1,000  rubles,  beating  out  Scriabin's  Poem  of  Ecstasy, 
which  took  second  place,  for  the  honor.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1909  planning  his 
first  American  tour,  which  began  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  on  November  4 
and  continued  until  January.  But  the  culminating  event  took  place  in  New  York  City 
on  November  28  when  he  premiered  the  new  piano  concerto  with  Walter  Damrosch 
and  the  New  York  Symphony  Society.  The  same  forces  repeated  it  two  days  later  at 
Carnegie  Hall  and  Rachmaninoff  played  it  once  more  on  January  16,  1910,  this  time 
with  the  Philharmonic  and  Mahler  conducting.  It  was  considered  a  qualified  success 
— respected,  though  by  no  means  the  instant  hit  of  the  previous  concerto. 

The  general  tone  of  critical  response — and  this  from  critics  who  had  heard  the 
work  three  times  in  the  space  of  seven  weeks — was  that,  despite  its  many  and  un- 
doubted beauties,  the  concerto  was  too  long  and  rather  full  of  notes.  The  New  York 
Herald  predicted  that  "it  will  doubtless  take  rank  among  the  most  interesting  piano 
concertos  of  recent  years"  but  added  the  observation — as  true  today  as  it  was  then — 
that  "its  great  length  and  extreme  difficulties  bar  it  from  performances  by  any  but 
pianists  of  exceptional  technical  powers." 

Of  course  Rachmaninoff  himself  was  a  pianist  of  "exceptional  technical  powers," 
among  the  most  utterly  gifted  of  keyboard  artists  of  all  time,  and  he  was,  in  the  first 
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j      instance,  writing  specifically  for  himself.  Yet  he  opened  the  concerto  not  with  a  stun- 
I      ning  blast  of  keyboard  virtuosity  but  with  a  muted  muttering  in  the  strings  of  a  sub- 
j      dued  march  character  and  then,  after  two  measures,  a  long,  simple  melody  presented 
in  bare  octaves  in  the  piano.  Like  so  many  Russian  tunes — and  so  many  of  Rachman- 
inoff's!— this  one  circles  round  and  round  through  a  limited  space,  only  gradually 
reaching  up  or  down  to  achieve  a  new  high  or  low  note.  Rachmaninoff  was  often  asked 
whether  this  was  a  folk  tune,  and  he  always  insisted  that  it  was  completely  original 
and  had  simply  come  into  his  mind  freely  while  working  on  the  concerto.  Musicol- 
ogist Joseph  Yasser  has  discovered  a  marked  similarity  between  this  theme  and  an  old 
Russian  monastic  chant,  which  the  composer  might  have  heard  as  a  boy  when,  while 
visiting  his  grandmother  in  Novgorod,  they  made  visits  to  the  local  monasteries.  The 
distant,  buried  memory  of  the  chant  might  then  have  appeared  unbidden,  to  be 
further  shaped  by  the  mature  composer,  into  the  concerto's  main  theme.  In  any  case, 
its  essentially  Russian  quality  is  palpable. 

The  theme  itself,  and  its  rustling  accompaniment,  will  both  play  a  role  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  movement.  The  orchestra  takes  over  the  theme  while  the  piano  begins 
rapid  figuration  to  a  solo  climax  and  preparation  for  the  second  theme.  This  begins 
with  a  dialogue  between  soloist  and  orchestra  emphasizing  a  rhythmic  motif  that 
soon  appears  in  a  leisurely,  romantic  cantabile  melody  sung  by  the  piano.  A  literal 
restatement  of  the  concerto's  opening  bars  marks  the  beginning  of  the  development, 
which  employs  mostly  material  from  the  main  theme  and  its  accompaniment.  This 
culminates  in  a  gigantic  solo  cadenza  which  takes  the  place  of  the  normal  recapitula- 
tion, commenting  in  extenso  on  the  motivic  figures  of  first  the  principal  theme,  then 
the  secondary  theme.  After  its  close,  a  brief  reference  to  both  themes  suffices  to  bring 
the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  slow  movement,  entitled  "Intermezzo,"  seems  to  start  in  a  "normal"  key,  A 
major  (the  dominant  of  D  minor),  with  a  brief  languishing  figure  in  the  strings  that 
generates  an  elegiac  mood  in  its  extensive  development.  But  the  piano  enters  explo- 
sively to  break  the  mood  and  carry  us  to  the  decidedly  untypical  key  of  D-flat,  where 
Rachmaninoff  presents  a  sumptuous  and  lavishly  harmonized  version  of  the  main 
theme  in  a  texture  filled  with  dense  piano  chords.  A  bright  contrast  comes  in  a  seem- 
ingly new  theme,  presented  as  a  light  waltz  in  3/8  time,  heard  in  the  solo  clarinet  and 
bassoon  against  sparkling  figuration  in  the  piano.  But  Rachmaninoff  has  a  very  subtle 
trick  up  his  sleeve  here:  the  "new"  theme  is,  in  fact,  note-for-note,  the  opening  theme 
of  the  entire  concerto,  but  beginning  at  a  different  pitch  level  of  the  scale  (the  third 
instead  of  the  tonic)  and  so  changed  in  its  rhythm  as  to  conceal  the  connection  almost 
perfectly!  This  passage  leads  back  to  D-flat  and  an  orchestral  restatement  of  the  open- 
ing. 

The  soloist  "interrupts"  the  end  of  the  slow  movement  with  a  brief  cadenza  that 
leads  back  to  the  home  key  of  D  minor  for  the  finale.  This  is  virtually  a  neplus  ultra  of 
virtuosic  concerto  finales,  filled  with  impetuous  and  dashing  themes,  rhythmically 
driving,  syncopated,  and  sunny  by  turns.  An  extended  Scherzando  section  in  E-flat  fills 
the  middle  of  the  movement.  This  involves  acrobatic  and  lightly  spooky  variations  on 
a  capricious  theme  which  seems  new  at  first  but  turns  out  to  be  related  to  the  opening 
of  the  finale  and  the  second  theme  of  the  first  movement.  Moreover,  between  the 
increasingly  ornate  miniature  variations,  Rachmaninoff  inserts  a  reminder  of  both 
themes  of  the  first  movement.  Following  the  restatement  of  all  the  thematic  material, 
the  piano  builds  a  long  and  exciting  coda  that  brings  this  most  brilliant  and  challeng- 
ing of  concertos  to  a  flashing,  glamorous  close. 

— S.L. 
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Week  4 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals  for  their  generous  support  during 
the  1992-93  season.  These  very  special  donors  have  each  contributed  $  1,500  or  more  to  the  Tanglewood 
Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund,  or  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Capital  gifts  to  the 
new  Concert  Hall  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  are  recognized  elsewhere  in  the  program  book.  This  roster 
acknowledges  contributions  received  since  September  1,  1992. 


TANGLEWOOD  ANNUAL  FUND 
PATRONS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Berger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Mrs.A.WerkCook 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Eraser 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.Garlock.M.D. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
William  R.  Harris 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Stuart  A.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley!.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mrs.  Carl  D.  Pearl 


Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 
Claire  and  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 
Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal  and 

Joyce  S.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Straus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 
Aso  Tavitian 
Theodore  J.  Trombly 
Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Anonymous  (4) 


TANGLEWOOD  ANNUAL  FUND 
MEMBERS 


Ms.  Janet  Adams  and  Mr.  James 

Oberschmidt 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Dudley  W.R.  Bahlman 
Carliss  Baldwin  and  Randolph  G. 

Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Ann  and  Neal  Blackmarr 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Ms.  Renee  Burrows 
Mr.  Peter  L.  Buttenweiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 
Frank  A.  Duston 


Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Ginsberg 

Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Joan  and  Richard  Goodkind 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Haacke 

William  B.Harris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 

Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

CharlesH.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 

Mrs.  Linda  F  Vogel  Kaplan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  E  Kilmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 

Allen  and  Betsy  Kluchman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 
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Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
The  Frederick  H.  Leonhardt 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Leibowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T  Herbert  Lieberman 
Ms.  Janice  Madrid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T  McCain 
David  and  Betsey  McKearnan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  T.  Mertz 
The  Messinger  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Naseman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 
Dr.  Carole  Owens 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  James  Peterson 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 
Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 


Robin  Sutherland 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and  Mrs.  Irma 

Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Sandra  and  Howard  Tytel 
Laughran  Vaber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  WeiUer  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Mrs.  Christopher  Young 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Ziter 
Anonymous  (1) 


TANGLEWOOD  BUSINESS  ANNUAL  FUND 


Catharon  Productions 
Betsy  and  Michael  Feinberg 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 


Broadway  Manufacturers  Supply  Corp. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Kaufman 

Classical  Tents 
EricWilska 

Cliffwood  Inn 
Joy  S.  Farrelly 

Crane  and  Company,  Inc. 


PATRONS 

General  Electric  Plastics 
Gary  Rogers 

Kay-Bee  Toy  Stores 
Ronald  Staffieri 


MEMBERS 

Dresser-Hull  Company 
Richard  E  Shields 

Garden  Gables  Inn 
Mario  and  Lynn  Mekinda 

J.H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 
James  Maxymillian 

Merchant  Du  Vin 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 


Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 
Neil  J.  Colvin 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Swiss  Wme  Information  Council 
Melissa  Sere 

Yankee  Candle  Company 
Michael  J.  Kittredge 


•.VI 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation 

The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Gordon  Clark  Memorial  Trust 

Mrs.  Eunice  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  For 

Music,  Inc. 
Country  Curtains 
The  Nathan  Cummings 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Dynatech  Corporation 
English  Speaking  Union 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 


Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation 
Ira  Haupt  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and  Dr.  Alice 

Kandell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Ms.  Barbara  Kroll 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  LaMont 
Mrs.  Peter  I. B.  Lavan 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee/ Raymond  E.  Lee 

Foundation 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks 
Wynton  Marsalis 


Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 

Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 

Olivetti  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
Dr  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
The  Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Ms.  Helen  Sangster 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Schneider 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 
Mrs.  Anson  R  Stokes 
MrandMrs.JohnH.Wylde 
Anonymous  (2) 
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ARTISTS 


Sarah  Walker 

British  mezzo-soprano  Sarah  Walker  began  her  musical  life  as  a  vio- 
linist at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  subsequently  studied  singing 
with  Vera  Rozsa,  with  whom  she  has  built  a  wide  repertoire  ranging 
from  Bach  to  twentieth-century  works  by  such  composers  as  Berio, 
Boulez,  Cage,  Henze,  Ligeti,  Copland,  and  Ives.  Much  in  demand  on 
the  concert  platform,  she  appears  frequently  with  the  major  British 
orchestras  and  has  sung  at  the  major  British  and  European  festivals. 
Ms.  Walker  is  closely  associated  with  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden,  where  she  has  appeared  as  Baba  the  Turk  in  The  Rake's  Prog- 
ress, Charlotte  in  Werther,  Mrs.  Sedley  in  Peter  Grimes,  and  in  new  pro- 
ductions of  Sallinen's  The  King  Goes  Forth  to  France,  Maxwell  Davies's  Taverner,  Handel's  Samson, 
and  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  Also  in  Britain  she  has  sung  with  the  English  National  Opera 
and  at  the  Glydebourne  Festival.  In  recent  seasons  she  has  appeared  in  Der  Rosenhavalier  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  under  Carlos  Kleiber,  in  Peter  Grimes  at  Geneva  Opera,  as  Mistress  Quickly 
in  Falstaffior  Scottish  Opera,  as  Agave  in  a  new  production  of  Buller's  The  Bacchae  at  English 
National  Opera,  and  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  with  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  in  London  and 
Japan.  She  also  participated  in  the  EMI  recording  of  Peter  Grimes  under  Bernard  Haitink  and 
was  a  soloist  in  Leonard  Bernstein's  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  celebrating 
the  opening  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  Also  acclaimed  internationally  as  a  recitalist,  Ms.  Walker  has 
made  numerous  recordings  which  reflect  her  vast  recital  repertoire.  She  was  made  a  CBE  in 
the  1991  Queen's  Birthday  Honours.  Ms.  Walker  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  a  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  Paris  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in  November 
1981,  part  of  the  orchestra's  Centennial  Tour.  She  made  her  BSO  subscription  concert  debut  in 
April  1982  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently  this  past  winter,  in  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis  under  the  direction  of  Roger  Norrington. 


Kenneth  Griffiths 

A  member  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  vocal  and  coaching  faculty,  Australian  vocal 
coach  and  pianist  Kenneth  Griffiths  has  appeared  in  recital  with  such  artists  as  Kathleen  Battle, 
Susan  Dunn,  Jessye  Norman,  Benita  Valente,  and  Delores  Ziegler.  He  also  pursues  a  secondary 
career  in  concert  narration;  his  appearances  as  narrator  have  included  performances  of 
Schoenberg's  Ode  to  Napoleon  with  the  LaSalle,  Vermeer,  and  Arditi  string  quartets.  Currently 
Director  of  Accompanying  Activities  at  the  College-Conservatory  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Mr.  Griffiths  studied  and  trained  in  Australia,  London,  and  Munich,  where  he 
worked  with  famed  German  baritone  Gerhard  Hiisch,  whose  influence  led  him  to  pursue  a 
career  in  vocal  coaching  and  recital  collaboration. 


M 


Sergei  Leiferkus 

A  leading  baritone  with  the  Kirov  Opera,  Sergei  Leiferkus  appears 
regularly  with  the  world's  major  opera  companies,  orchestras,  and 
music  festivals.  Last  summer  he  inaugurated  Kirov  Opera's  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  with  Prokofiev's  Fiery  Angel.  His  engagements  during 
the  1993-94  season  have  included  Boris  Godunov  in  San  Francisco  and 
Eugene  Onegin  in  Dallas;  an  unexpected  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in 
the  title  role  oi  Eugene  Onegin  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  Mirella  Freni,  and 
Nicolai  Ghiaurov;  recitals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  New  York 
Philharmonic  performances  of  Shostakovich's  Symphony  No.  13  under 
Kurt  Masur;  and  Tchaikovsky's  opera  Mazeppa  with  Eve  Queler  and  the 
Opera  Orchestra  of  New  York.  Engagements  this  summer  include  New  York's  Mostly  Mozart 
Festival  and  a  recording  oi Mazeppa  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  in  Europe.  Future  engage- 
ments include  The  Fiery  Angel  with  San  Francisco  Opera,  Andrea  Chenier  with  Chicago  Lyric 
Opera,  Tosca  in  Houston,  London,  Bonn,  and  Paris,  Don  Giovanni  in  Dallas,  the  role  of  lago 
opposite  Placido  Domingo  in  a  new  Metropolitan  Opera  production  of  Otello,  a  series  of  duo- 
recitals  with  leading  Kirov  soprano  Galina  Gorchakova,  and  a  recording  oi Lohengrin  for  BMG 
Classics.  Mr.  Leiferkus  may  be  seen  on  numerous  videos,  including  Pique  Dame  from  the 
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Vienna  State  Opera  under  Seiji  Ozawa.  The  baritone's  discography  includes  Mussorgsky's 
Songs  and  Dances  of  Death,  Prokofiev's  Ivan  the  Terrible,  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony,  Shostakovich's  Symphony  No.  14  with  Neeme  Jarvi,  and  Shosta- 
kovich's Symphony  No.  13,  Babi  Yar,  with  Kurt  Masur.  Born  in  Leningrad,  Mr.  Leiferkus  studied 
at  that  city's  conservatory  with  Professors  Barsov  and  Shaposhnikov.  He  and  his  family  now  live 
in  Oxford,  England.  Mr.  Leiferkus  made  his  BSO  debut  in  Shostakovich's  Symphony  No.  13  in 
February  1987  under  Kurt  Masur's  direction.  He  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recendy 
as  Tomsky  in  Pique  Dame,  in  July  1990  atTanglewood,  and  again  in  Boston  and  New  York  in 
October  1991,  at  which  time  the  opera  was  recorded  for  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal. 


Semyon  Skigin 

jp"  ^^^^  lil^l    Born  in  1948  in  Leningrad,  pianist  Semyon  Skigin  entered  the  Lenin- 

grad School  for  musically  gifted  children  in  1955  and  from  1965  was  a 
student  at  the  Leningrad  State  Conservatory,  where  he  later  attended 
post-graduate  classes  in  chamber  music  and  vocal  accompaniment. 
Since  1972  he  has  been  solo  pianist  of  the  Leningrad  (now  St.  Peters- 
burg) Philharmonic.  In  1975  Mr.  Skigin  won  the  grand  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  for  piano  accompanists  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Known  particularly  as  an  outstanding  song  accompanist,  he  gives 
particular  attention  to  promoting  talented  youth:  twelve  of  the  young 
singers  with  whom  he  has  performed  have  won  prizes  in  international 
competitions.  From  1978  to  1981  Mr.  Skigin  was  visiting  professor  at  the  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
Hochschule  fiir  Musik  in  Dresden.  Since  1978  he  has  appeared  regularly  at  Dresden's  music 
festivals,  performing  as  accompanist  with  such  outstanding  singers  as  tenor  Peter  Schreier. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  do-, 
nate  their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  atTangle- 
wood, working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The 
chorus  has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numer- 
ous recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a 
1975  Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available  on  compact  disc  include  Tchaikovsky's  Pique 
Dame,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  y^'ith  Kathleen  Battle,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS 
Masterworks. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  has  recently  completed 
recording  an  album  with  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  for  Koch  International,  to  include  three 
pieces  written  specifically  for  the  Chorale — Bright  Sheng's  Two  Folksongs  from  Chinhai,  Martin 
Amlin's  Time's  Caravan,  and  William  Thomas  McKinley's  Four  Text  Settings — and  four  works  of 
Elliott  Carter.  His  recent  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  performances  of 
Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Shinsei  Chorus,  and  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony  conducting 
debut  atTanglewood  in  1985. 
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Charles  Kavalovski 

Charles  Kavalovski  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  its  princi- 
pal horn  in  1972.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  he  has  appeared  as  a  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  with  other  major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  addition  to  his  recordings  of  orchestra  and  chamber  music, 
Mr.  Kavalovski  has  made  solo  recordings  for  the  Musical  Heritage 
Society  and  for  the  Music  and  Arts  label.  He  performs  frequently  for 
the  International  Horn  Society,  and  he  has  served  on  international 
horn  competition  juries  in  Munich  and  Prague.  Mr.  Kavalovski  is 
Ik  y    jmmmm^^       currently  Professor  of  Horn  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 

Music  and  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  has  taught  also  at  Boston 
University,  the  Banff  Center  for  Fine  Arts,  the  Montreux  Institute  for  Advanced  Musical 
Studies,  and  the  Teton  Orchestral  Seminar.  In  addition,  he  has  presented  master  classes  and 
clinics  at  schools  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Mr.  Kavalovski  holds  a  doctorate  in  nuclear 
physics  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  spent  ten  years  as  a  teacher  and  researcher  in 
that  field  before  joining  the  Denver  Symphony  as  its  principal  horn  in  1971,  a  position  he  held 
until  being  invited  to  serve  as  principal  horn  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  several 
months  later. 


Daniel  Katzen 

"Daniel  Katzen  is  second  horn  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  A 
faculty  member  at  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  and  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Mr.  Katzen  has  given  recitals  in 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  in  New  York,  and  at 
Jordan  Hall  in  Boston,  where  he  made  his  solo  recital  debut  in  1984. 
He  has  also  performed  as  horn  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Orchestra,  and  the  North  Shore  Philharmonic.  Before  joining  the  BSO 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1979  Pops  season,  Mr.  Katzen  was  fourth  horn 
\U  Z  JIIHI^H    with  the  San  Diego  Symphony  and  second  horn  with  the  Phoenix 
Symphony  and  the  Grant  Park  Symphony  in  Chicago.  Born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  Mr.  Katzen 
began  playing  the  piano  when  he  was  two  and  cello  when  he  was  nine.  Two  years  later  he  took 
up  the  horn  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  Preparatory  Department  with  Milan  Yancich. 
After  graduating  "with  honors,"  Mr.  Katzen  attended  Indiana  University  School  of  Music, 
where  his  teachers  were  Michael  Holtzel  and  Philip  Farkas;  the  course  of  study  included  a  year 
at  the  Mozarteum  Academy  in  Salzburg,  Austria.  After  earning  his  bachelor  of  music  degree 
and  graduating  "with  distinction,"  he  did  post-graduate  work  at  Northwestern  University, 
where  he  studied  with  Dale  Clevenger. 


Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot  was  named  principal  harpist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in  September  1980. 
She  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1969,  after  one  season 
as  second  harpist  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  three  years  as 
principal  harpist  with  the  National  Symphony  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  began  studying  the  piano  at  age  six  with  her  mother, 
a  former  concert  pianist  and  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools,  and  switched  to  harp  while  she  was  in  high  school.  She  con- 

C"^H|ifejk^       '         tinued  her  training  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  with  Marilyn 
>i#*^        ^««^»      Costello,  and  with  Alice  Chalifoux  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music. 
In  addition  to  solo  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  has  also  been  soloist  with  the  St.  Trinity  Orchestra  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  and  has  performed  extensively  in  Europe  and  Japan.  An  enthusiastic  performer 
of  chamber  music,  she  has  participated  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  Vermont,  founded 
the  New  England  Harp  Trio,  and  is  a  member  of  the  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage. 
Also  a  dedicated  teacher,  Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  is  currently  on  the  faculties  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
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Roger  Norrington 

Born  in  Oxford,  England,  Roger  Norrington  sang  and  played  the 
violin  from  an  early  age;  he  studied  English  literature  at  Cambridge 
University  and  conducting  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London.  In 
1962  he  formed  the  Schiitz  Choir.  He  was  musical  director  of  Kent 
Opera  from  its  founding  in  1969  until  1984;  from  1985  to  1988  he  was 
principal  conductor  and  artistic  advisor  of  the  Bournemouth  Sin- 
fonietta  and  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Jerusalem  Symphony.  In 
1986  Mr.  Norrington  signed  an  exclusive  long-term  contract  with  EMI, 
for  which  company  he  has  recorded  the  complete  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies and  piano  concertos,  Brahms's  German  Requiem,  Mozart's  Don 
Giovanni  and  Die  Zauberflote,  and  orchestral  works  by  Berlioz,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Weber, 
Wagner,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  and  Brahms.  These  recordings  were  made  with  the  London 
Classical  Players,  which  Mr.  Norrington  founded  in  1978  specifically  to  explore  historical  per- 
formance practice.  Together  they  perform  regularly  at  the  South  Bank,  where  their  series  of 
"Experience  Weekends"  draw  capacity  audiences.  They  have  also  appeared  at  major  European 
music  centers  and  festivals,  toured  the  United  States,  and  made  numerous  television  programs, 
including  the  complete  Beethoven  symphonies  for  the  BBC.  Mr.  Norrington  has  by  now  led 
numerous  orchestras  in  Europe  and  North  America.  His  first  appearance  with  a  major  American 
orchestra  was  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  on  the  occasion  of  his  BSO 
debut  in  July  1988;  he  has  since  conducted  the  orchestra  regularly  at  Tanglewood  and  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Mr.  Norrington  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Royal  Opera,  English  National  Opera, 
La  Scala,  La  Fenice  in  Venice,  and  Florence's  Teatro  Comunale.  He  has  also  appeared  with 
such  period-instrument  groups  as  the  Orchestra  of  the  18th  Century,  the  Boston  Early  Music 
Festival,  the  Netherlands  Bach  Society,  and  the  Early  Opera  Project,  as  well  as  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  in  New  York,  of  which  he  is  music  director. 
Mr.  Norrington  appeared  with  the  BSO  most  recently  leading  two  programs  at  Symphony 
Hall  this  past  February  and  March.  He  returns  to  Symphony  Hall  next  December  leading 
Berlioz's  L'Enfance  du  Christ  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's,  and  then  the  following  March  to 
conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  in  music  of  Vaughan  Williams,  Piston,  and  Brahms. 


Andre  Watts 

Andre  Watts  burst  upon  the  music  world  at  sixteen,  when  Leonard 
Bernstein  asked  him  to  substitute  at  the  last  minute  for  the  ailing 
Glenn  Gould  in  performances  of  Liszt's  E-flat  piano  concerto  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  just  two  weeks  after  appearing  with  Bernstein 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  a  nationally  broadcast  Young 
People's  Concert.  Today,  his  performances  each  year  with  the  world's 
great  orchestras  and  conductors,  sold-out  recitals,  and  appearances  at 
the  most  prestigious  festivals  bring  him  to  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
Mr.  Watts's  involvement  with  television  is  unique  in  the  field  of  classical 
music;  his  PBS  Sunday-afternoon  telecast  in  1976  was  not  only  the  first 
solo  recital  presented  on  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center,"  but  the  first  full-length  piano  recital  in 
the  history  of  television.  His  1985  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center"  performance  was  the  first  full- 
length  recital  to  be  aired  nationally  in  prime  time.  Mr.  Watts  is  an  active  recording  artist.  His 
recent  releases  on  EMI/ Angel  include  "The  Chopin  Recital,"  "The  Schubert  Recital,"  two  solo 
Liszt  albums,  which  won  the  "Grand  Prix  du  Disque  Liszt,"  an  album  of  Beethoven  sonatas, 
and  a  live  recording  of  his  25th-anniversary  recital,  "Andre  Watts  at  Carnegie  Hall,"  featuring 
works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Brahms.  Mr.  Watts's  extensive  itinerary  for  1992-93 
has  taken  him  throughout  North  America  and  Europe  for  orchestral  engagements  and  recitals. 
His  1993  summer  schedule  includes  appearances  at  Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival, 
Aspen,  Tanglewood,  Ravinia,  the  Mann  Music  Center  in  Philadelphia,  Waterloo,  and  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  A  much-honored  artist  who  has  played  before  royalty  in  Europe  and  before  heads  of 
government  all  over  the  world,  Mr  Watts  made  his  first  Boston  Symphony  appearances  in 
January  1969  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  has  since  appeared  frequently  with 
the  orchestra  both  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  A  former  faculty  member  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  he  is  also  a  former  student  of  current  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Artistic  Director  Leon  Fleisher. 
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Amanda  Halgrimson 

Soprano  Amanda  Halgrimson  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  this 
past  February,  in  performances  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  under 
Roger  Norrington's  direction.  The  American  soprano  made  her  Euro- 
pean debut  in  1988  with  Netherlands  Opera,  as  the  Queen  of  the 
Night  in  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote.  In  1991  and  1992  she  performed  this 
role  in  new  productions  in  Berlin,  Frankfurt,  and  Zurich.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1991  Ms.  Halgrimson  sang  Pamina  in  that  opera  for  the  first 
time,  with  David  Zinman  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  In  the  United 
States  her  most  frequent  operatic  role  has  been  Lucia  di  Lammermoor. 
Ms.  Halgrimson  made  her  first  recording  in  1992,  singing  Donna 
Anna  in  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  under  Roger  Norrington  for  EMI.  Born  in  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  Ms,  Halgrimson  graduated  from  Northern  Illinois  University  and  toured  the  United 
States  extensively  with  the  North  Carolina-based  National  Grand  Opera  Company.  In  1984  she 
won  the  prestigious  Eleanor  Steber  Music  Foundation  Competition,  as  well  as  receiving  a 
Sullivan  Foundation  Grant.  That  same  year  she  won  the  Bel  Canto  Foundation  Competition 
in  Chicago,  leading  to  her  participation  in  the  master  classes  of  Renata  Tebaldi  and  Carlo 
Bergonzi  in  Italy.  In  1987  Ms.  Halgrimson  won  the  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council 
Auditions,  an  event  heard  throughout  the  United  States  over  National  Public  Radio,  and  was 
immediately  invited  to  perform  with  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  at  Lincoln  Center.  She  had 
previously  won  the  Baltimore  Opera  Voice  Competition  and  the  Opera  Index/Opera  Digest 
Competition. 


John  Aler 

American  tenor  John  Aler  is  acclaimed  for  his  appearances  in  opera, 
oratorio,  and  recital.  Recent  engagements  have  included  appearances 
with  Leonard  Slatkin  and  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  the  National  Sym- 
phony in  Washington,  D.C.,  Purcell's  The  Fairy  Queen  in  Lisbon,  Por- 
tugal, with  Trevor  Pinnock  and  the  English  Concert,  and  performances 
and  a  recording  of  Orff's  Carmina  burana.  His  engagements  for  1993 
include  performances  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  and  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  and,  to  commemorate 
the  250th  anniversary  of  its  first  performance  in  England,  Handel's 
Messiah  at  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Aler  has  made  more  than  forty  record- 
ings; in  1985  he  received  the  Grammy  for  Best  Classical  Vocal  Soloist,  for  his  recording  of 
Berlioz's  Requiem  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony.  Among  his  recent  recordings  are  Charpentier's 
Te  Deum  and  Magnificat  with  Neville  Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
a  collection  of  Berlioz  songs  on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Stravinsky's  Cantata,  Pulcinella, 
and  Renard  with  Esa-Pekka  Salonen  and  the  London  Sinfonietta  on  CBS  Masterworks.  A  native 
of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Aler  attended  Catholic  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  before  going  on  to 
pursue  his  musical  education  at  the  Juilliard  School.  He  also  studied  as  a  Fellow  in  Vocal  Music 
at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Mr.  Aler  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in 
Monteverdi's  Vespers  in  January  and  February  1974  and  has  appeared  with  the  BSO  many  times 
since  then  both  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  most  recently  this  past  winter  for  per- 
formances of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  under  Roger  Norrington's  direction. 


•t! 


Alastair  Miles 

Born  in  1961,  British  bass  Alastair  Miles  trained  as  a  flutist  at  the  Guild- 
hall School,  taking  singing  lessons  as  a  second  study.  He  made  his 
operatic  debut  with  Opera  80  in  1985  and  won  the  Decca- Kathleen 
Ferrier  Prize  in  1986.  He  made  his  Prom  debut  as  Pietro  in  Glynde- 
bourne's  Simon  Boccanegra  under  Bernard  Haitink  and  was  also 
awarded  the  Esso  Glyndebourne  Touring  Opera  Singers'  Award.  Since 
1987  he  has  appeared  with  the  Glyndebourne  Festival  at  home  and  on 
tour.  British  appearances  have  also  included  Welsh  National  Opera, 
English  National  Opera,  and  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden. 
He  has  also  sung  with  Vancouver  Opera,  Opera  de  Lyon,  and  the 
Deutsche  Oper  Berlin.  Mr.  Miles  also  pursues  a  busy  concert  career  and  made  his  American 
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debut  in  1989,  as  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  He  may  be  heard  on  John  Eliot  Gardiner's  recording  of  Beethoven's  Missa 
Solemnis  and  has  recorded  Mozart's  Requiem  and  Don  Giovanni  with  Roger  Norrington  for  EMI. 
Concert  appearances  have  included  Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra, 
Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  with  Robert  Shaw  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust 
with  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  London  Symphony,  Messiah  under  Helmuth  Rilling  on  tour  in 
Germany,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  with  Kurt  Masur  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  which  was 
recorded  forTeldec.  Mr.  Miles's  recent  engagements  have  included  Fidelio  and  Rigoletto  at 
Covent  Garden,  his  San  Francisco  Opera  debut  as  Giorgio  in  Ipuritani,  New  York  Philharmonic 
performances  of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  with  Kurt  Masur,  the  Missa  Solemnis  with  Carlo 
Maria  Giulini  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  and  his  BSO  debut  this  past  February,  in  Bee- 
thoven's Missa  Solemnis  under  the  direction  of  Roger  Norrington.  Recent  recordings  include 
Verdi's  Requiem  with  John  Eliot  Gardiner  for  Philips,  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  with  Franz  Welser- 
Most  for  EMI,  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  for  Philips. 


Galina  Gorchakova 

r  ..^ttt^im^  Making  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  this  week,  soprano 

Galina  Gorchakova  is  a  principal  artist  of  the  Kirov  Opera,  where  her 
repertoire  includes  the  roles  of  Tatiana  in  Eugene  Onegin,  Cio-Cio  San 
in  Madama  Butterfly,  Ivzoslavina  in  Prince  Igor,  Liu  in  Turandot,  Tamara 
in  Demon,  Renata  in  The  Fiery  Angel,  and  Lisa  in  Queen  of  Spades.  In  the 
1991-92  season,  Ms.  Gorchakova  joined  the  Kirov  Opera  for  a  new, 
widely  acclaimed  production  of  Prokofiev's  Kery  Angel,  repeating  her 
role  with  overwhelming  success  in  her  London  and  New  York  debuts. 
Since  then  she  has  performed  with  the  company  on  tours  to  Germany 
and  Israel  and  helped  inaugurate  the  company's  historic  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  In  August  1992  she  sang  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival  in  concert 
performances  of  Tchaikovsky's  Oprichnick.  At  the  Kirov,  Ms.  Gorchakov's  appearances  during 
the  1992-93  season  included  performances  of  The  Fiery  Angel,  Eugene  Onegin,  Pique  Dame,  Don 
Carlo,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  The  Maid  of  Pskov.  In  addition,  she  recorded  the  role  of  Renata  in 
The  Fiery  Angel  this  past  spring.  Future  engagements  include  a  series  of  recitals  with  leading 
Kirov  baritone  Sergei  Leiferkus.  Now  living  in  St.  Petersburg  with  her  husband  and  son,  Galina 
Gorchakova  was  born  in  Novokuzretsk,  Siberia,  and  graduated  from  the  Novozibizck  Conserva- 
tory. 


Evgeny  Kissin 

Born  in  Moscow  in  October  1971,  Evgeny  Kissin  began  improvising  on 
the  piano  at  two  and  at  six  entered  the  Moscow  Gnessin  School  of 
Music  for  Gifted  Children,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Anna  Pavlovna 
Kantor,  with  whom  he  continues  his  studies  today.  He  gave  his  first 
solo  recital  in  Moscow  at  eleven  and  came  to  international  attention  in 
March  1984,  performing  the  two  Chopin  concertos  with  the  Moscow 
State  Philharmonic;  he  has  since  performed  throughout  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Kissin  made  his  first  appearances  outside  Russia  in 
1985,  in  East  Berlin  and  Budapest,  and  in  September  1986  in  Bel- 
grade. He  made  his  first  tour  of  Japan  in  1986  with  Vladimir  Spivakov 
and  the  Moscow  Virtuosi,  and  his  debut  in  Western  Europe  in  1987,  at  the  Berlin  Festival. 
Numerous  European  engagements  followed,  including  his  Berlin  Philharmonic  debut  per- 
forming the  Tchaikovsky  concerto  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  on  December  31,  1988,  in  a  con- 
cert telecast  internationally  and  recorded  by  Deutsche  Grammophon.  On  December  31,  1991, 
he  joined  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  for  a  performance,  telecast,  and  recording  of  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  under  Claudio  Abbado's  direction.  Mr.  Kissin  made  his  North  American  debut 
in  September  and  October  1990,  performing  the  two  Chopin  concertos  with  Zubin  Mehta  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  giving  the  first  recital  of  Carnegie  Hall's  centenary  season; 
this  recital  was  recorded  live  for  RCA  Red  Seal  and  was  subsequently  nominated  for  a  Grammy. 
Other  RCA  recordings  include  concertos  by  Rachmaninoff,  Prokofiev,  Haydn,  Shostakovich, 
and  Mozart,  solo  works  by  Rachmaninoff,  Prokofiev,  and  Kissin,  and  a  video  entitled  "Kissin 
Plays  Chopin."  Deutsche  Grammophon  has  issued  a  Grammy-nominated  disc  of  solo  works  by 
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Brahms,  Schubert,  and  Liszt.  On  February  25,  1992,  Mr.  Kissin  was  the  only  classical  musician 
to  perform  live  as  part  of  the  Grammy  Award  ceremonies.  Mr.  Kissin  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony debut  atTanglewood  in  July  1991.  He  made  his  BSO  subscription  concert  debut  this 
past  January  in  Boston  and  New  York,  performing  and  recording  Rachmaninoff's  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  3  with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra.  The  recording,  on  RCA  Red  Seal,  was  released 
this  July. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Margaret  Aquino 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Joanne  Colella  Boag 
Sarah  S.  Brannen 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Jane  Circle 
Lorenzee  Cole 
Patricia  Cox 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Ann  M.  Dwelley 
Beth  Goldman  Galer 
Martha  R.  Golub 
Cheri  Hancock 
Catherine  Hatfield 
Lois  Hearn 
Lisa  Heisterkamp 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 
Barbara  MacDonald 
Carol  McKeen 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Pamela  Schweppe 
Kimberly  L.  Scoles 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Sarah  J.Telford 
Caroline  Dudek  Weeks 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Rachel  Baker 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Debra  A.  Basile 

Maisy  Bennett 

Betty  B.  Blume 

Nancy  Brockway 

Sharon  Brown 

Sharon  Carter 

Barbara  Clemens 

Ethel  Crawford 

Diane  Droste 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 

Paula  Folkman 

Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Shiela  Kibbe,  Rehearsal  Pianist 


Dorrie  A.  Freedman 

Irene  Gilbride 

Janice  Hegeman 

Donna  Hewitt-Didham 

Diane  Hoffman 

Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 

Alice  Lin 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

April  Merriam 

Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 

Susan  Quinn  Pierce 

Linda  Kay  Smith 

Ada  Park  Snider 

Julie  Steinhilber 

Dianne  M.  Terp 

Constance  L.  Turnburke 

Sue  Wilcox 

Cynthia  Rodgers  Zimmerman 

Tenors 

Brad  W.  Amidon 

Antone  Aquino 

John  C.  Barr 

Richard  A.  Bissell 

Paul  Blanchard 

Kenneth  I.  Blum 

William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 

Michael  Broyles 

Henry  R.  Costantino 

Andrew  O.  Crain 

Reginald  Didham 

Brian  S.  Dilg 

Kent  Montgomery  French 

J.  Stephen  Groff 

Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 

Fred  Haubensak 

James  Haungs 

David  Mack  Henderson 

John  W.  Hickman 

Richard  P.  Howell 

James  R.  Kauffman 

Edward  J.  KiradjiefiF 
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Ronald  Lloyd 
Henry  Lussier 
David  Hale  Mooney 
Larry  Mynatt 
David  Raish 
Ernest  Redekop 
Barry  Singer 
Nathaniel  Stine 
Don  P  Sturdy 

Basses 

John  Cavallaro 

Li-lan  Cheng 

Mel  Conway 

James  W.  Courtemanche 

Edward  E.  Dahl 

Stephen  Falbel 

David  F  Harrison 

David  K.  Kim 

John  Knowles 

Bruce  Kozuma 

Timothy  Lanagan 

Steven  Ledbetter 

David  K.  Lones 

Greg  Macusi-Ungaro 

Geoffrey  Martin 

Charles  E.  McGuire 

Rene  Miville 

Clark  Nelson 

Stephen  H.  Owades 

Donald  R.  Peck 

Dennis  M.  Pereira 

Michael  J.  Prichard 

Peter  Rothstein 

Andrei  Roudenko 

Vladimir  Roudenko 

A.  Michael  Ruderman 

Karl  Schoellkopf  ll 

Peter  S.  Strickland 

Thomas  C.  Wang 

Terry  L.  Ward 


i 
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1993  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
July  31 -August  2 
August  22-26 


NEW  MUSIC  ON  COMPACT  DISC 

from 


BRIDGE 


Elliott  Carter,  Jacob  Druckman,  George  Crumb,  Charles  Ives, 

Tod  Machover,  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Jonathan  Harvey,  Charles  Wuorinen, 

William  Bland,  Neil  Rolnick,  Gyorgy  Kurtag,  Sandor  Jemnitz, 

Milton  Babbitt,  Paul  Hindemith,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Tom  Takemitsu, 

Barbara  Kolb,  John  Anthony  Lennon,  Stephen  Sondheim,  Robert  Saxton, 

Poul  Ruders,  Humphrey  Searle,  Stephen  Jaffe,  Ronald  Roxbury, 
Joaquin  Rodrigo,  Richard  Wemick,  Seymour  Shifrin,  Benedict  Mason, 

Mario  Davidovsky,  Roger  Reynolds,  Mel  Powell,  Paul  Lansky, 

Michael  Starobin,  Michael  Calvert,  Kecak  from  Bali,  Gyorgy  Ligeti, 

Peter  Lieberson,  John  Harbison 

BRIDGE  RECORDS,  INC.,  GPO  BOX  1864,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10116 


CARROLL     MUSICAL     INSTRUMENT    RENTALS 


SERVING  NEW  YORK'S  THEATERS,  RESTAURANTS,  CONCERT  HALLS, 
NIGHTCLUBS,  PHOTOGRAPHERS,  &  MOTION  PICTURE  INDUSTRY 


■  STEIN  WAY 

■  BALDWIN 

■  YAMAHA 

■  KAWAI 

■  HAMMOND  B-3 

■  SYNTHESIZERS 


WE  ALSO  RENT: 

■  SOUND  SYSTEMS 

■  STAGING 

■  DRUMS 

■  PERCUSSION 

■  AMPS  &.  GUITARS 


WE  ALSO  REBUILD,  REFINISH,  &TUNE  PLAJnJOS 

212'868'4120 

OPEN  7  DAYS 

FAMILY    OWNED    &   OPERATED    SINCE    194  5 

351  WEST   41ST   STREET,   NEW  YORK,    NY   10036 


1993  FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Oliver  Knussen,  Festival  Director 

sponsored  by  the 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 

Gilbert  Kalish,  Ciiairman  of  the  Faculty 

Alexander  Goehr,  Composer-in-Residence 

Oliver  Knussen,  hiead  of  Contemporary  Music  Activities 

Bradley  Lubman,  Assistant  to  Oliver  Knussen 

Richard  Ortner,  Administrator 
Barbara  Logue,  Assistant  to  Richard  Ortner 
James  E.  Whitaker,  Chief  Coordinator 
Carol  Wood  worth,  Secretary  to  the  Faculty 
Virginia  Hecker,  Vocal  Music  Coordinator 
Harry  Shapiro,  Orchestra  Manager 

Works  presented  at  this  year's  Festival  were  prepared  under 
the  guidance  of  the  following  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Faculty 


Margo  Garrett 
Kenneth  Griffiths 
Dennis  Helmrich 
Gilbert  Kalish 

and  guest  teachers 

Reinbertde  Leeuw 


Peter  Serkin 
Joel  Smirnoff 
Alan  Smith 
Fenwick  Smith 


Lucy  Shelton 


r. 


1993  Visiting  Composer/Teachers 

Eric  Chafe  Ralph  Shapey 


William  Kraft 
George  Perle 


John  Williams 


1-' 


The  1993  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is  supported  by  a  gift 
from  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

is  maintained  for  advanced  study  in  music 

and  sponsored  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Manager  of  Tanglewood 


1993  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 


Over  and  out 

■  This  year  the  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music  is,  in  effect,  two  mini-festivals — I 
prefer  to  call  them  "clusters" — separated 
by  three  weeks,  and  as  we  have  already 
been  asked  many  times  "why  split  it  in 
half?"  perhaps  the  most  useful  introduction 
is  a  word  of  explanation. 

The  "traditional"  format  of  a  five-day-long 
Festival  is  certainly  a  more  convenient 
"package,"  but  several  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Faculty  and  I  have  observed  over 
the  years  that  the  presentation  of  four  full 
programs  (and  sometimes  more)  of  pre- 
dominantly new  music  in  that  time-span 
imposes  an  enormous  strain  on  the  ener- 
gies of  the  performing  Fellows.  Likewise 
the  side-effect  ofvirtuallyghetto-izing  con- 
temporary music  within  the  season  does 
not  truly  reflect  an  ideal  of  integrating  old 
and  new  music  within  "the  Tanglewood 
experience."  The  appearance  of  Alexander 
Goehr's  Colossos  or  Panic  in  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Memorial  Concert  on  August  1, 
and  the  availability  of  the  performance  of 
Peter  Lieberson's  King  Cesar — a  major 
new  American  work  in  its  US  premiere — at 
the  end  of  the  season,  suggested  the  idea  of 
clustering  concentrated  groups  of  concerts 
around  these  two  big  events.  As  Tangle- 
wood  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  with 
facilities  to  mount  a  performance  of  Stock- 
hausen's  path-breaking  early  masterpiece 
Gruppen  for  three  orchestras  (which  I've 
long  wanted  to  do  here),  and  as  this  re- 
quires many  weeks  of  rehearsal,  the  new 
plan  seems  to  make  practical  as  well  as 
philosophical  sense.  For  our  audience  it 
means  two  widely  separated  events;  for 
our  performers,  it  means  more  time  to  as- 
similate and  rehearse  in  depth  some  very 
rewarding  music. 

Another  small  innovation  is  the  integra- 
tion within  the  Festival  of  some  music  by 
our  Fellowship  composers — it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  pity  that  the  audience 
which  comes  to  these  concerts  does  not 
get  to  hear  the  music  actually  being  made 
"on  campus,"  and  I  hope  thatthe  inclusion 


of  Sonne  of  our  composers'  works  is  at  least 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  first  group  of  concerts  is  centered 
around  the  work  of  our  distinguished  Com- 
poser-in-Residence  Alexander  Goehr.  Two 
major  works  from  the  1960s  and  two  from 
recent  years  will,  I  hope,  give  some  sense 
of  why  an  increasing  number  of  musicians 
consider  his  to  be  some  of  the  most  con- 
tinually fascinating  and  rewarding  music 
being  written  today,  and  that  this  is  music 
that  will  endure.  The  program  on  August  1 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  "about"  Goehr — 
Eisler  was  a  teacher  and  Holloway  a  pupil, 
while  Busoni  and  Wolpe  are  composers 
who  both  fascinate  Goehr  and  evince  a 
comparable  force  of  individualistic  musi- 
cal personality  without  obvious  self-adver- 
tisement. 

It  may  seem  curious  to  program  three 
works  of  Ferruccio  Busoni  in  the  context  of 
a  contemporary  music  festival,  but  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  three  of  his  six  orchestral 
elegies  in  reasonable  proximity  to  each 
other  will  justify  itself.  The  Berceuse 
elegiaque  is  becoming  reasonably  familiar 
in  its  chamber  incarnation,  but  the  Noc- 
turne symphonique  and  Gesang  vom 
Reigen  der  Geister  are  not  only  seldom 
heard  but  hardly  heard  of.  This  is  our  loss, 
as  they  are  both  masterpieces  of  the  fugi- 
tive, half-lit  sound  world  which  was  Bu- 
soni's  own  forward-  and  sideways-looking 
contribution  to  the  golden  age  of  musical 
innovation. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  introduce  Reinbert 
de  Leeuw,  one  of  the  foremost  musicians 
in  the  Netherlands,  a  tireless  animateur 
and  remarkable  performer  of  twentieth- 
century  music  new  and  old,  who  will  intro- 
duce John  Adams'  new  Chamber  Sym- 
phony (premiered  by  his  Schoenberg  En- 
semble in  Holland  earlier  this  year)  to 
Tanglewood  and  share  the  podia  with 
Robert  Spano  and  myself  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Gruppen  as  well  as  preparing  a 
performance  of  Arnold  Schoenberg's  Kam- 
mersymphonie  on  August  23.  On  August 


22  I  have  also  programmed  two  representa- 
tives of  the  remarkably  fertile  and  vital 
younger  generation  of  composers  in  Hol- 
land, Theo  Verbey  and  Rob  Zuidam,  both 
rapidly  gaining  international  reputations 
with  music  of  real  personality  and  charm. 
The  music  of  Peter  Lieberson  is  well 
known  to  Tanglewood  audiences,  and 
King  Cesar  will  be  preceded  by  a  few  days 
with  a  performance  of  his  ravishing  Three 
Songs,  an  earlier  collaboration  with  the 
author  of  the  libretto  of  the  new  work, 
Douglas  Penick.  There  are  also  recent 
works  by  former  TMC  Composition  Fel- 
lows Harue  Kunieda,  Michael  Gandolfi, 
Edmund  Campion,  and  Armand  Quallio- 
tine,  the  last  two  new  works  commissioned 
through  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at 
Harvard  and  the  Paul  Jacobs  Memorial 
Fund,  respectively.  The  New  York  Virtuoso 
Singers  bring  works  by  George  Perle,  Ned 
Rorem,  and  David  Lang,  as  well  as  Hans 
Werner  Henze's  Orpheus  Behind  the  Wire 


— which  will  give  some  context  to  the  per- 
formance on  August  22  of  his  new  piano 
quintet,  in  a  performance  coached  by  Peter 
Serkin,  who  gave  the  first  performances  on 
the  west  coast  with  the  Guarneri  Quartet. 

This  is  my  final  season  as  Head  of  Con- 
temporary Music  Activities — I  think  fre- 
quent new  brooms  for  new  music  festivals 
are  necessary,  and  I  want  more  time  to 
compose.  I  would  like  to  thank  Leon 
Fleisher,  Gil  Kalish,  and  everybody  on  the 
Faculty  who  has  helped  to  make  "my" 
seven  seasons  happen;  and  also  Dan  Gus- 
tin,  Richard  Ortner,  Barbara  Logue,  Brad 
Lubman,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  endless 
patience  of  James  Whitaker  and  Carol 
Woodworth.  Good  luck! 

— Oliver  Knussen 

Head  of 

Contemporary  Music  Activities 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

July  22,  1993 


Original  cover  design  by  Marian  E.  Olin,  West  Nyack,  NY 
The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  acknowledges  with  gratitude 

•  the  generosity  of  Acoustic  Research,  which  provided  loudspeakers  for  the  1993  Tangle- 
wood season 

•  the  generosity  of  the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for 
Theatre-Concert  Hall  performances  during  the  1993  Tanglewood  season 

•  TDK  Electronics  Corporation,  for  the  donation  of  audio  cassettes  for  use  in  recording 

•  a  grant  from  The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  which  underwrites  the  residency  of  Alexander 
Goehr,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  1993  Composer-in-Residence 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  is  also  supported  in  part  through  a  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


1993  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Saturday,  July  31,  at  2  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


ALEXANDER  GOEHR 
(b.1932;  TMC  Composer- 
in-Residence  1969  and  1993) 


Overtu re  to /Arden  Must  D/e,  Opus  21a  (1966) 
OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 


HARUEKUNIEDA 
(b.l958;TMC'86) 


Field  III  (1990) 
(United  States  premiere) 

DANIEL  HARDING,  conductor 


FABER  ^I^^MUSIC 

A  fascinating  catalogue  of  music  for  orchestras, 
instrumental  and  choral  ensembles,  opera  companies  and  soloists 
by  British  and  Australian  composers 


THOMAS  ADES 


HOWARD  BLAKE 


MALCOLM  ARNOLD 


GEORGE  BENJAMIN 


BENJAMIN  BRITTEN 


CARL  DAVIS 


JONATHAN  HARVEY  OLIVER  KNUSSEN  COLIN  MATTHEWS 
DAVID  MATTHEWS  NICHOLAS  MAW  DOMINIC  MULDOWNEY 
PETER  SCULTHORPE  ROBERT  SIMPSON  JOHN  WOOLRICH 


For  information  on  these  and  other  composers  in  our  catalogue,  please  contact 
FABER  MUSIC  INC.  50  Cross  Street  Winchester  MA  01890  (617)756-0323 


OLIVER  KNUSSEN 
(b.l952;TMC'70, '71/73; 

TMC  Composer-in-Residence 

1986) 


SongsWithoutVoices,Opus26  (1991-92) 

I.  Fantastico  (Winter's  Foil) 
II.  Maestoso  (Prairie  Sunset) 

III.  Leggiero  (First  Dandelion) 

IV.  Adagio  (Elegiac  Arabesques) 

BRADLEY  LUBMAN,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


MICHAEL  GANDOLFI 
(b.l956;TMC'86) 


Caution  to  the  Wind  (1992) 

I.  Introduction 

II.  Excursion 

III.  Recitative 

IV.  Divisions 

V.  Soliloquy 

VI.  Incursion/Exit 

ELIZABETH  OSTLING,  flute 
JOEL  SMIRNOFF,  conductor 


ALEXANDER  GOEHR 


TrioforViolin,  Cello,  and  Piano,  Opus 20  (1966) 

I.  Conanima 
II.  Lento possibileesostenuto 

LIONS  GATE  TRIO 

KATIE  LANSDALE,  violin 
SCOTT  KLUKSDAHL,  cello 
FLORENCE  MILLET  piano 


The  1993  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  continues  tomorrow  morning  with  the  world  pre- 
miere of  the  Clarinet  Sonata  (1992)  by  TMC  Composition  Fellow  Joseph  Landers  on  the  TMC 
Fellowship  Program  chamber  music  concert  at  10  a.m.  as  part  of  a  program  also  including 
music  of  Gyorgy  Ligeti,  Ralph  Shapey,  and  Igor  Stravinsky,  and  then  at  2:30  p.m.  tomorrow 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  performance  under  Seiji  Ozawa  of  Alexander  Goehr's 
Colossos  or  Panic,  Symphonic  Fragment  after  Goya  (1991-93),  which  was  commissioned  by 
the  BSO  and  given  its  world  premiere  at  Symphony  Hall  this  past  April. 


Baldwin  piano 


1993  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Sunday,  August  ^,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


ROBIN  HOLLOWAY 

(b.l943) 


STEFAN  WOLPE 

(1902-1972) 

MANNS  EISLER 
(1898-1962) 


FERRUCCIOBUSONI 

(1866-1924) 


ALEXANDER  GOEHR 

(b.1932;  TMC  Composer- 
in-Residence  1969  and  1993) 


Summer  Music,  Opus  74  (1992) 
(United  States  premiere) 

DAVID  WROE,  conductor 


From  Here  On  Farther  (1969) 


Fourteen  Ways  of  Describing  Rain,  Opus  70  (1941) 
(Dedicated  to  Arnold  Schoenberg  on  his  70th  birthday) 


Nr.  1 

Anagramm 

Nr.2 

Introduktion 

Nr.  3 

Choral-EtiJde 

Nr.4 

Scherzando 

Nr.5 

J  =144 

Nr.  6 

J  =144 

Nr.  7 

Sonatina 

Nr.8 

Intermezzo 

Nr.9 

Nr.  10 

Presto  Etude  (Klaviersolo) 

Nr.  11 

Uberleitung 

Nr.  12 

J  =104 

Nr.  13 

poco  meno 

Nr.  14 

J  =  96 

Nr.  15 

J  =  ca.  72-74 

INTERMISSION 

Gesangvom  ReigenderCeister,  Opus  47  (1915) 
BRIDGET-MICHAELE  REISCHL,  conductor 

Little  Symphony,  Opus  15 

I.  Lentissimo,  moltosostenuto 
II.  Seventeen  Variations 

III.  Molto allegro 

IV.  Quasi  recitando,  tempo  commodo — 

Allegro  moderato 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 


Baldwin  piano 


1993  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Monday,  August  2,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Malcolm  Lowe,  violin 
Burton  Fine,  viola 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 
Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 
Leone  Buyse,  flute 
Alfred  Genovese,  oboe 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano  and 

harmonium 
YEHUDIWYNER,  piano 
LAURA  PARK,  violin 


Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Richard  Svoboda,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 

LUCY  SHELTON,  soprano 

LINO  GOMEZ,  saxophone/bass  clarinet 

PEDJAMUZIJEVIC,  piano 

LISA  LANZKRON,  soprano 

CAROLINE  SCHILLER,  soprano 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 


CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 
(1862-1918) 


En  Blanc  etNoir  (1915) 
Messrs.  WYNER and  KALISH 


FERRUCCIOBUSONI 

(1866-1924) 


Berceuse  elegiaque.  Opus  42 
(arranged  by  Erwin  Stein) 

Mr.  LOWE;  Ms.  PARK;  Messrs.  FINE,  ESKIN, 
and  BARKER;  Ms.  BUYSE;  Messrs.  WRIGHT 
KALISH,  and  WYNER 


INTERMISSION 


ALEXANDER  GOEHR 
(b.l932;  TMC  Composer- 
in-Residence  1969  and  1993) 


Sing,  Ariel,  Opus  51  (1989-90) 

Parti  (Nos.  1-7) 
Part  II  (Nos.  8-13) 
Part  III  (Nos.  14-19) 
Part  IV  (Nos.  20-21) 
PartV  (Nos.  22-27) 

LUCY  SHELTON,  soprano 

CAROLINE  SCHILLER  and  LISA  LANZKRON,  sopranos 

Messrs.  LOWE,  BARKER,  SCHLUETER,  GOMEZ, 

andMUZIJEVIC 
OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 
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Nonesuch,  DG,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 


1993  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Monday,  August  23,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


JULIAN  ANDERSON 
(b.l967;TMC'93) 


Khorovod  (1993) 
(world  premiere) 


JOHN  ADAMS 

(b.1947;TMC'74) 


Chamber  Symphony  (1992) 

\.  Mongrel  Airs 
II.  Aria  with  Walking  Bass 
III.  Roadrunner 

REINBERT  DE  LEEUW,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


JOAN  HUANG 
(b.l961;TMC'93) 


Yang-Guan  Songs  (1993) 

I.  Morning  Drizzle 
II.  Golden  Heron  Pagoda 

III.  A  Stream  of  Endless  Sorrow 

IV.  Dancing  Fireflies  Lantern 

V.  Frond  on  a  Dark  Pond 

VI.  Weeping  Willow,  Evergreen  Fragrance 
VII.  Prancing  Sunbeam,  Gentle  Breeze 
VIII.  Silver  Lunar  Shadows 

IX.  Foreboding  Wood 

YING  QUARTET 
TIMOTHY  YING,  violin 
JANET  YING,  violin 
PHILLIP  YING,  viola 
DAVID  YING,  cello 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
(1874-1951) 


Kammersymphonie  No.  1  in  E-flat,  Opus  9  (1906) 
REINBERT  DE  LEEUW,  conductor 
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Tuesday,  August  24,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

THE  NEW  YORK  VIRTUOSO  SINGERS 
HAROLD  ROSENBAUM,  director 


DAVID  LANG 
(b.l957;TMC'83) 


By  Fire  (1984) 

CYNTHIA  RICHARDS  HEWES,  soprano 
TIMOTHY  MOUNT,  baritone 


KARLHEINZ  STOCKHAUSEN 

(b.1928) 

HANS  WERNER  HENZE 
(b.1926;  TMC  Composer- 

in-Resiclencel983 

and  1988) 


Chorale  (1950) 


Orpheus  Behind  the  Wire  (1983) 

I.  What  was  Hell  like? 
IT  The  Pointto  be  Noted 

III.  You  Who  Survived 
NEIL  FARRELL,  tenor 

IV.  It  v^as  Changed 

V.  Orpheus 


.J     ■ 


INTERMISSION 


Program  continues 


W 


The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard  University,  founded  by  the  unique  patron  and  great 
Maecenas  of  contemporary  music,  the  late  Paul  Fromm,  is  now  forty  years  of  age  and  has  been 
located  at  Harvard  University  for  twenty  years.  Since  the  1950s,  the  Fromm  Foundation  has 
commissioned  nearly  250  new  compositions  and  their  performances,  and  has  sponsored 
hundreds  of  new  music  concerts  and  concert  series,  among  them  Tanglewood's  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  the  annual  "Fromm  Week"  at  Aspen,  and  the  Fromm  Concert  Series  at 
Harvard  University,  to  name  only  a  few.  In  1992-93  nine  commissions  were  awarded,  the  Paul 
Fromm  Composer-in-Residence  program  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  was  founded,  a 
concert  with  Fromm  commissions  in  San  Francisco  was  sponsored,  a  cooperation  with  other 
foundations  was  inaugurated  to  institute  a  series  of  new  music  concerts  in  major  American 
cities,  and  an  annual  Fromm  Concert  and  Paul  Fromm  Award  for  Composition  at  Tanglewood 
were  established. 


"The  lively  and  sometimes  maddening  spectrum  of  new  music  — 
a  fascinating  production."     —  Chorale  Magazine 


THE  NEW  YORK  VIRTUOSO  SINGERS 
Harold  Rosenbaum,  conductor 


MUSIC  Hans  Werner  Henze,  David  Lang, 

BY 

George  Perle,  William  Schuman, 


Michael  Dellaira,  Luigi  Daliapiccola 


call  or  write 
for  a  free 
catalogue  and 
for  submission 
guidlines 
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COMPOSERS     RE C O RD I N G S     I  N C . 

73  Spring  Street,  Suite  506  New  York,  NY  10012-5800  •  212-941-9673 


NED  ROREM 

(b.l923;TMC '46/47) 


Mercy  and  Truth  are  Met  (1982) 
DENNIS  HELMRICH,  piano 

Love  Alone  (1988) 

MARCO  GARRETT  and 
DENNIS  HELMRICH,  piano 


Creator  Spirit,  Please . 
(from  Three  Prayers) 


(1973) 


GEORGE  PERLE 

(b.1915;  TMC  Composer- 
in-Residence1967, 
1980,  and  1987) 


Sonnets  to  Orpheus  (1974) 
(Poems  by  Rainer  Maria  Rilke) 

Sonnet  No.  1 
Sonnet  No.  9 
Sonnet  No.  5 
Sonnet  No.  19 


LUIGI  DALLAPICCOLA 

(1904-1975;  TMC  Composer- 
in-Residence  1951  and  1952) 
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Prima  serie  dei  cori  di  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti  ilGiovane  (1933) 

11  coro  delle  malmaritate 
llcorodei  malammogliati 


New  music  by 

David  Lang 


Cheating,  Lying,  Stealing     chamber  ensemble 

Fire  and  Forget  string  orchestra  or  ensemble 

Music  for  Gracious  Living  narrator  and  string  quartet 

My  Evil  Twin  large  chamber  ensemble 

Slow  Movement  large  amplified  chamber  ensemble 

Thorn  solo  flute 


18' 

T 
20' 

ir 

34' 

5' 


The  Music  Sales  Group  welcomes  Novello  &  Co  Limited  to  the  family. 


Novello  rental 

beginning  April  1994 

G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 

Rental  and  Performance  Dept. 

5  Bellvale  Road 

Chester,  NY  10918 

phone:  914  469-2271 

fax:       914  469-7544 


/^^^ 


Novello  promotion 

E.  Snapp,  Inc. 

1007  Glen  Cove  Avenue 

Glen  Head,  NY  11545 

phone:  516  671-9314 
fax:      516  671-2518 


Chester  Music  Limited 

Campbell  Connelly  France 

Edition  Wilhelm  Hansen  A/S 

Novello  &  Co  Limited 

G.  Schirmer,  Inc.  and 

Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc. 

G.  Schirmer  Pty  Limited 

Shawnee  Press 

Union  Musical  Ediciones  SL 


1993  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Wednesday,  August  25,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 


OLIVER  KNUSSEN 

(b.1952;TMC  70/71, '73; 
TMC  Composer-in-Residence 
1986) 


Flourish  with  Fireworks,  Opus  22  (1988) 


FERRUCCIOBUSONI 

(1866-1924) 


Nocturne symphonique,  Opus43  (1912-13) 


ARMANDQUALLIOTINE 
(b.1954;TMC'88) 


The  Promise  (1992-93) 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Tanglewood 

Music  Center  through  the  Paul  Jacobs  Memorial 

Fund) 


INTERMISSION 


KARLHEINZ  STOCKHAUSEN 

(b.1928) 


GruppenfiJrdreiOrchester  (1955-57) 

REINBERT  DE  LEEUW,  OLIVER  KNUSSEN, 
and  ROBERT  SPANO,  conductors 


The  performance  of  Karlheinz  Stockhausen's  Gruppen  fur  drei  Orchester  is  partially  underwrit- 
ten by  a  generous  grant  from  the  Rex  Foundation  of  San  Anselmo,  California. 
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1993  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Thursday,  August  26,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
OMAR  EBRAHIM,  narrator 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 
PETER  LIEBERSON,  conductor 


ANDRASADORJAN,  flute 
DEBORAH  MARSHALL,  clarinet 
MARIE-LUISE  NEUNECKER,  trombone 
DAVID  TAYLOR,  trombone 
STEFAN  HUGE,  percussion 


W.A.  MOZART 

(1756-1791) 


Fugue  in  C  minor,  K.426,  for  two  pianos 
Messrs.  SERKIN  and  AX 


>  »  "n 


CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 
(1862-1918) 


Six  Epigraphes  antiques,  for  piano  four-hands 

\.  Pour  invoquer  Pan,  dieu  du  ventd'ete 

IL  Pour  untombeau  sans  nom 

IIL  Pourque  lanuitsoitpropice 

IV.  Pour  ladanseuseauxcrotales 

V.  Pour  I'Egyptienne 

VI.  Pour  remercier  la  pluieau  matin 

Messrs.  AX  and  SERKIN 


'A: 


INTERMISSION 


PETER  LIEBERSON 
(b.1946) 


King  Cesar  (1992) 

Libretto  by  Douglas  Penick  after  Alexandra 

David  Neels'  The  Superhuman  Life  of  Cesar 

of  Ling) 


Parti. 


Part  2. 
Part  3. 
Part  4. 
Parts. 
Part  6. 
Part  7. 


Callingon  the  Power  of  Goodness 

in  Men's  Hearts:  An  Invocation  to  the 

Imperial  Drala,  Gesar,  King  of  Ling 

The  Birth  of  Gesar 

Gesar  in  the  Desert 

The  Horserace 

The  Song  of  Manene 

The  Battle  with  the Tirthikas 

Gesar's  Song  of  Completion 


OMAR  EBRAHIM,  narrator 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 

PETER  SERKIN  and  EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

ANDRASADORJAN,  flute 

DEBORAH  MARSHALL,  clarinet 

MARIE-LUISE  NEUNECKER,  trombone 

DAVID  TAYLOR,  trombone 

STEFAN  HUGE,  percussion 

PETER  LIEBERSON,  conductor 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center 
1993  Fellowship  Program 


Violins 

Jorge  Avila,  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Nurit  Bar-Josef,  Needham,  MA 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Sally  Barr,  Greenwich,  CT 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 
Vanessa  Blander,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship/ 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 

Fellowship 
AnneChalex,  Barrington,  IL 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Song-A  Cho,  Edison,  NJ 

Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Sarah  Clendenning,  Hanover,  NH 

Max  Winder  Violin  Fellowship 
Karen  DiYanni,  Bedford,  NY 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mahoko  Eguchi,  Yokohama,  Japan 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship 

in  honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Joseph  Evans,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Lisa  Ferguson,  New  York,  NY 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Julia  Grueninger,  Billings,  MT 

Arthur  Fiedler/ Leo  Wasserman  Fellowship 
Yumiko  Inoue,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 
Mila  Ivkovich,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Eunice  S.  Cohen  Fellowship 
Joan  Kwuon,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Qing  Li,  Beijing,  China 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
David  Ling,  Canton,  OH 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 
Lyrico  Nakajima,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Yumi  Nishimura,  Nagano,  Japan 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Evangeline  Peters,  New  Albany,  IN 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 
Rebecca  Rhee,  Honolulu,  HI 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Sarah  Roth,  Chelmsford,  MA 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Christina  Scroggins,  Lutherville,  MD 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau  Fellowship 
Sae  Shiragami,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 


Timothy  Summers,  Charlottesville,  VA 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Vita  Wallace,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson 

Fellowship 
Lucy  Waterhouse,  London,  England 

Gordon  Clark  Memorial  Fellowship 
Katherine  Wolfe,  Minnetonka,  MN 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 

Violas 

Monica  Biacchi,  Parma,  Italy 

Olivetti  Foundation  Fellowship 
Chung-Hoon  Peter  Chun,  Seoul,  Korea 

lames  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Eric  Enders,  Green  Bay,  Wl 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Suzannah  Farny,  Lincoln,  MA 

Bay  banks  Fellowship 
Marka  Gustavsson,  New  York,  NY 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Francois  Hetsch,  Lyon,  France 
,    Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
Ori  Kam,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

Lola  and  Edwin  jaffe  Fellowship 
Amy  Long,  Spartanburg,  SC 

Bristol-Meyers  Squibb  Foundation  Fellowship 
Joanna  Mendoza,  Milwaukee,  Wl 

jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Dov  Scheindlin,  New  York,  NY 

Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Andrea  Schuler,  Redmond,  WA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and  Alice 

Kandell  Fellowship 
Jessica  Troy,  New  York,  NY 

Patricia  Plum  Wylde  Fellowship 

Cellos 

Valerie  Aimard,  Lyon,  France 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
Naomi  Barron,  London,  Ontario,  Canada 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Kari  Docter,  Bloomington,  MN 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Jason  Duckies,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 

Canada 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Julian  Hersh,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Lucht,  Greenville,  NC 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
ChizukoMatsusaka,  Pittsburgh,  PA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
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Jennifer  Morsches,  Alexandria,  VA 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 
Brent  Samuel,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship 
Rebecca  Thornblade,  Newton,  MA 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Benjamin  Wolff,  New  York,  NY 

Haskell  Gordon  Memorial  Fellowship 
Rachel  Young,  Washington,  DC 

Dr.  John  /-/.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Basses 

Regina  Bautista,  Baltimore,  MD 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Josee  Deschenes,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Li  a  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Sebastien  Dube,  Quebec  City,  Quebec,  Canada 

Donald  Bellamy  Sinclair  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Kenneth  Harper,  Moorestown,  NJ 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Owen  Lee,  Santa  Monica,  CA 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 

Fellowship  in  memory  of  Margaret  Grant 
David  Moore,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
David  Saint-Laurent,  Montreal,  Quebec, 

Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Flute/Piccolo 

Charles  Brink,  St.  Louis,  MO 

Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
Caroline  Camp,  Kansas  City,  MO 

5tan/ey  Chappie  Fellowship 
Demarre  McGill,  Chicago,  IL 

The  Nathan  Cummings  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Ostling,  Ridgewood,  Nj 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Catherine  Ransom,  Minneapolis,  MN 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 

Oboe/English  Horn 

Judy  Christy,  Winter  Park,  FL 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Monica  Johnson,  St.  Louis,  MO 

The  Frank  and  Gloria  Moody  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Andrea  Plesnarski,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Stephanie  Shapiro,  Great  Barrington,  MA 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 
Keve  Wilson,  Hyde  Park,  NY 

Karl  Burack  Memorial  Fellowship 


Clarinets 

Igor  Begelman,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Eric  Bradbury,  Ashland,  MA 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson 

Fellowship 
Ivan  Garcia,  Benidorm,  Alicante,  Spain 

H.  Fugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Charlotte  Simpson,  Cleveland  Heights,  OH 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Remis  Fellowship 
Susan  Warner,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Betty  O.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 

Bass  Clarinet 

Ben  Freimuth,  Upper  Marlboro,  MD 
Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Fellowship 

Bassoon/Contrabassoon 

Anne  Bauserman,  Corydon,  IN 

Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Julie  Fox,  Fort  Worth,  TX 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Maria  Isaak,  Vandergrift,  PA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
J.  Chris  Marshall,  Hurst,  TX 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  jr.  and  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Ryan  Simmons,  Huntington  Beach,  CA 

Sherman  Walt  Fellowship 

Horns 

Christopher  Cooper,  Rockport,  MA 

Juliet  Fsselborn  Geier 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Susanna  Drake,  Lexington,  MA 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
Luiz  Garcia,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Barbara  Lee/ Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Stephen  Kostyniak,  Burnt  Hills,  NY 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Robert  Rasmussen,  Seattle,  WA 

Mrs.  tiarris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 
Margaret  Smythe,  Clermont,  FL 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Trumpets 

Gary  Peterson,  Gainesville,  FL 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Marc  Reese,  Lake  Grove,  NY 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 
Matthew  Thomas,  Boston,  MA 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Richard  Watson,  Danvers,  MA 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Jeffrey  Work,  Boston,  MA 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 


Tenor  Trombones 
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Fellowship 
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Julian  Anderson,  London,  England 
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Moritz  Eggert,  Munich,  Germany/London, 

England 
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Joan  Huang,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
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Fellowship 
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BUILDING  A  NEW  CONCERT  HALL 
ATTANGLEWOOD 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  fifty  years,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  building  a  new  concert  hall. 
Located  on  the  former  Highwood  estate  that  is  now  part 
of  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  the  new  hall  will  provide  a 
performance  home  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and 
Tanglewood*  s  distinguished  series  of  solo  and  chamber 
music  recitals.  Offering  superior  acoustic  conditions  and 
state-of-the-art  performance  facilities,  the  new  Concert 
Hall  promises  to  set  a  standard  for  excellence  in  the 
vibrant  summer  music  festival 
tradition.  More  than  $9.6  milUon  has 
been  raised  toward  the  goal  of  $10.7 
million.  Attractive  commemorative 
gift  opportunities  and  recognition 
benefits  are  still  available. 


NEW  CONCERT  HALL 
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HELP  BREAK  NEW  GROUND 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 


To  learn  more  about  the  new  Concert  Hall,  contact  Joyce 
Serwitz,  Director  of  Major  Gifts,  at  617-638-9273,  visit  the 
Friends  Office  at  Tanglewood,  or  call  1-800-933-HALL. 
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1993  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Thursday,  August  26,  1993 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  LIBRETTO 


PETER  LIEBERSON 

(b.1946) 


King  Cesar  (1991-92) 

Libretto  by  Douglas  Penick  (after  Alexandra 

David  Neels'  The  Superhuman  Life  of  Cesar 

of  Ling) 
(United  States  premiere) 


Parti. 


Part  2. 
Part  3. 
Part  4. 
Parts. 
Parte. 
Part  7. 


Callingon  the  Power  of  Goodness 

in  Men's  Hearts:  An  invocation  to  the 

Imperial  Drala,  Cesar,  Kingof  Ling 

The  Birth  of  Cesar 

Cesar  in  the  Desert 

The  Horserace 

The  Song  of  Manene 

The  Battle  with  theTirthikas 

Cesar's  Song  of  Completion 


OMAR  EBRAHIM,  narrator 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 

PETER  SERKIN  and  EMANUEL  AX,  pianos 

ANDRASADORJAn,  flute 

DEBORAH  MARSHALL,  clarinet 

WILLIAM  PURVIS,  horn 

DAVID  TAYLOR,  trombone 

STEFAN  HUCE,  percussion 

PETER  LIEBERSON,  conductor 


Please  note  that  portions  of  this  performance  are  being  filmed  for  future  use  in  a 
documentary,  and  that  occasional  shots  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 


Peter  Lieberson  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1946  and  now  lives  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  with  his  wife  Ellen  and  three  daughters.  His  principal 
teachers  in  composition  were  Milton  Babbitt,  Charles  Wuorinen,  Donald 
Martino,  and  Martin  Boykan.  After  completing  musical  studies  at  Columbia 
University,  he  left  New  York  City  in  1976  to  study  with  Chogyam  Trungpa,  a 
Tibetan  Vajrayana  Buddhist  master  living  in  Boulder,  Colorado.  Lieberson 
stayed  on  to  work  at  the  Naropa  Institute  and  later,  at  his  teacher's  request, 
traveled  to  Boston,  where  he  and  his  wife  directed  Shambhala  Training,  a 
meditation  and  cultural  program.  Subsequently  he  became  the  program's 
east  coast  regional  director.  During  this  period  he  also  attended  Brandeis 
University  and  received  his  Ph.D.  In  1984  he  began  teaching  at  Harvard 
University  and  in  1988  was  appointed  the  University's  first  Gardner  Cowles 
Associate  Professor  of  the  Humanities.  He  resigned  from  Harvard  at  the 
end  of  the  1987-88  academic  year  in  order  to  assume  the  post  of  inter- 
national director  of  Shambhala  Training  in  Halifax. 

Lieberson's  music  first  came  to  national  attention  when  he  was  chosen  as 
the  youngest  composer  to  be  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial.  His  Piano  Concerto,  composed  for  his 
longtime  friend  Peter  Serkin,  was  premiered  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  1983;  thesubsequent  recording  of  that  work  for  New 
World  Records  won  Opus  Magazine's  Contemporary  Music  Award  for 
1985.  Its  success  was  such  that  Seiji  Ozawa  immediately  commissioned  a 
new  work;  the  result  of  that  commission  was  Drala,  a  concerto  for  orchestra 
first  performed  in  October  1986  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Lieberson's  music  grows  from  a  combination  of  influences  including 
Stravinsky  and  the  Broadway  musical  (his  father,  Goddard  Lieberson,  was 
responsible  for  distinguished  recordings  of  both  at  Columbia  Records  when 
Peter  was  growing  up),  jazz,  the  twelve-tone  tradition  from  Schoenberg 
through  his  own  teachers,  and  the  poetry  and  imagery  of  Buddhist  ideas.  At 
the  same  time,  despite-or  because  of-all  these  elements,  it  has  an  Amer- 
ican quality,  especially  in  its  rhythms,  which  tend  to  be  complex  but  always 
evokingthequality  of  dance,  of  human  physical  movement. 


Born  in  1944  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  Douglas  J.  Penick  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  Princeton  University  in  1967.  From  1968  to  1969  he 
was  employed  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  and  from  1969 
to  1970  he  was  at  the  Institute  for  Architecture  and  Urban  Studies  in  New 
York.  The  recipient  of  a  1970  Graham  Foundation  grant,  Mr.  Penick  has 
taught  since  1972  on  behalf  of  Vajradhatu,  an  association  of  Buddhist 
Churches  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  Naropa  Insti- 
tute in  Boulder,  Colorado,  from  1974  to  1976.  His  works  include  Opera 
(1971 ),  £x/7e  Exiling  (1974),  The  School  of  Athens  (1975),  Sleep  in  Venice 
(1977),  6oo/cofHot7rs(1979),  Ch/nese  N/ghts  (1981),  TheVernnilion  Stage 
(1983),  St/7/  Life  (1984),  The  Cheat  With  Ace  of  Hearts  (1985),  Punch  in  His 
Time  and  Giles  in  Passing  (1987),  Moment  of  Pause  (1988),  Original  Sin 
(1990),  and  From  the  Empire  of  Fragments  (1991 ). 


Peter  Lieberson 
Diary  for  King  Cesar 


■  These  are  a  few  reminiscences  concern- 
ing the  composition  of  King  Cesar.  In 
1988,  my  friend  Oliver  Knussen  invited 
me  to  be  a  guest  composer  and  conductor 
at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Festival  in  the 
Berkshire  mountains  of  northwestern 
Massachusetts.  My  friend  Peter  Serkin 
was  there  too,  and  the  three  of  us  spent 
many  wonderful  days  and  evenings  to- 
gether, talking  about  music  and  drinking 
scotch  whiskey.  During  that  time  I  con- 
ducted two  chamber  works  of  mine,  Ziji 
and  Rising  the  Gaze.  Hans  Werner  Henze, 
whom  I  met  briefly  at  Harvard  University 
some  months  before,  was  the  composer- 
in-residence  at  Tanglewood  that  summer. 
He  heard  these  pieces  of  mine  and  com- 
missioned me  to  write  a  piece  for  the 
Munich  Biennale.  He  suggested  some- 
what to  my  astonishment  that  I  write  a 
piece  on  the  life  of  Milarepa,  a  Tibetan 
Buddhist  saint  who  lived  in  the  tenth 
century  and  was  renowned  for  his  life  of 
austerity  and  meditation  in  desolate 
mountain  retreats.  Henze  said  that  he  had 
read  in  German  translation  some  of  Mila- 
repa's  songs,  for  which  Milarepa  was  also 
renowned.  Henze  then  said,  adding  to 
my  astonishment,  that  he  would  like  to 
commission  the  piece  specifically  for 
pianists  Peter  Serkin  and  Emanuel  Ax, 
cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma,  and  a  narrator. 

I  proposed  that  I  instead  write  a  piece 
on  Gesar  of  Ling,  an  equally  famous  per- 
son in  the  history  of  Tibet.  This  was  fine 
with  Henze,  as  was  my  request  that  I  be 
allowed  to  add  some  instrumentalists  to 
the  trio  of  Ma,  Serkin,  and  Ax.  The 
chamber  ensemble  that  I  chose  is  the 
following:  flute  (doubling  piccolo), 
clarinet  (doubling  bass  clarinet),  French 
horn,  trombone,  and  percussion  (one 
player).  I  imagined  the  two  pianos  flank- 
ing either  side  of  the  chamber  group  of 
cello  and  winds,  with  the  percussion  in 
the  rear  and  the  narrator  in  front  to  the  left 
of  the  conductor. 

The  commission  was  confirmed  in  the 
fall  of  1990.  I  had  some  other  commis- 
sions to  fulfill  and  so  began  the  composi- 
tion of  King  Gesar  in  the  early  summer  of 


199T  I  had  been  contemplating  this  piece 
and  making  sketches,  however,  for  many 
months  before.  In  fact,  the  story  of  Gesar 
of  Ling  has  inspired  me  since  the  late 
1970s  when  I  first  read  The  Superhuman 
Life  of  Gesar  of  Ling  by  Alexandra  David 
Neel  (Shambhala  Publications).  I  wrote 
an  orchestral  piece  called  The  Gesar 
Legend  in  1988  which  was  based  on  some 
of  the  stories  in  the  David  Neel  book.  A 
horn  call  from  The  Gesar  Legend  repre- 
senting Gesar's  proclamation  as  a  ruler 
appears  again  in  King  Gesar. 

I  decided  to  begin  composing  King 
Gesar  on  retreat.  I  needed  to  find  the  seed 
sy  I  lable  or  essence  of  the  work — the 
ideas  I  had  sketched  up  to  this  point  felt 
secondary.  One  day  the  following  line 
came  to  me:  »The  white  smoke  of  the 
juniper  rises. «  In  the  Tibetan  culture, 
juniper  is  burned,  accompanied  by  chant- 
ing and  war  cries,  in  order  to  rouse  dignity 
and  confidence.  It  is  said  that  the  drala 
(literally,  above  war)  or  warrior  principle 
descends  on  the  smoke  onto  the  persons 
performing  the  ceremony.  I  called  my 
friend  Douglas  Penick,  the  author  of  the 
libretto  for  King  Gesar,  and  told  him  we 
should  invoke  Gesar  before  we  began  the 
story  proper.  He  agreed  and  used  this  line 
as  the  starting  point  of  the  opening  Invoca- 
tion to  Gesar.  As  it  turned  out,  Douglas 
Penick  rewrote  the  entire  Gesar  story  that 
is  currently  available  in  the  Alexandra 
David  Neel  book.  Douglas  Penick's  ver- 
sion is  beautifully  written,  as  I  think  the 
excerpts  I  chose  to  set  will  demonstrate. 
Furthermore,  all  of  the  poetry  sung  by 
Gesar,  by  Manene,  by  Kyang  Go  Karkar 
and  other  characters  in  this  version  of  the 
story,  were  composed  by  him.  In  places 
where  I  find  the  Alexandra  David  Neel 
version  arcane  and  emotionally  one  step 
removed,  Douglas  Penick's  version  is 
immediate  and  affecting,  and  accessible 
to  the  untutored  reader  as  both  an  interest- 
ing story  and  as  spiritual  instruction. 

When  I  entered  my  short  summer  re- 
treat I  took  the  first  few  pages  of  the  Invo- 
cation with  me.  A  friend  of  mine  who  was 
away  in  Europe  offered  me  the  use  of  his 
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house.  It  was  about  an  hour  outside  of 
Halifax  on  St.  Margaret's  Bay  on  a  quite 
powerful  spot  of  land.  When  the  weather 
was  rough,  the  waves  came  crashing  up 
over  the  banks  near  the  house.  The  first 
night  I  was  there,  an  immense  thunder- 
storm came  up  and  lashed  the  house  with 
rain  and  wind.  At  other  times  during  my 
stay,  the  air  was  warm  and  the  sky  a  clear 
light  blue;  the  water  in  the  bay  was  com- 
pletely still  and  mirror-like.  For  days  noth- 
ing happened.  I  would  sit  down  to  work 
and  want  to  get  up  immediately.  I  would 
take  walks,  return  to  work,  and  feel  like 
getting  up  again.  After  a  week  of  this  I 
began  to  feel  indulgent,  and  tried  to  work 
harder.  Still,  nothing  much  was  happen- 
ing. Then  one  day  I  discovered  the  open- 
ing chords  of  the  piece  and  felt  that  I  had 
finally  begun.  From  there  I  slowly  made 
my  way. 

During  the  summer,  I  worked  both  at 
my  home  in  Halifax  and  for  a  few  weeks 
in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  where  my 
family  and  I  were  visiting  my  mother. 
Here  I  met  again  with  Douglas  Penick  to 
work  out  the  final  parts  of  the  story  that  I 
was  to  set  to  music. 

New  Mexico  is  a  land  that  has  much  of 
the  same  atmosphere  that  one  finds  in  the 
Cesar  of  Ling  story.  I  first  visited  Santa  Fe 
in  the  early  '60s  when  my  mother  worked 
at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  Company.  She 
performed  the  dancer/narrator  role  in 
Stravinsky's  Persephone  among  other 
works.  In  those  days  Santa  Fe  was  still  a 
small  town.  One  could  still  feel  the  energy 
of  the  land  thatWillaCather  describes  in 
her  wonderful  novel  about  the  area  called 
Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop:  vast 
expanses,  powerfully  charged  places  in 
the  landscape,  an  almost  frightening 
sense  of  presence  beyond  one's  own 
personal  self.  Today,  of  course,  expensive 
houses  dot  the  landscape  and  the  whole 
feeling  is  one  of  human  materialism, 
physical  and  spiritual.  In  few  places  have 
I  encountered  such  spiritual  dilettantism. 
Still,  if  one  drives  far  enough  out  of  town 
into  the  mountains,  the  land  exerts  its 
particular  magic.  This  is  the  magic  of 


drala,  the  sense  of  presence  in  the  land 
which  can  either  frighten  you  or  inspire 
you,  or  both.  This  is  the  atmosphere  of 
Cesar  of  Ling — Cesar  commands  that 
magic,  works  with  it  in  human  affairs  and 
also  on  a  more  cosmic  level.  The  Cesar 
story  is  not  purely  mythical  but  also  a 
guide  to  overcoming  obstacles  and  discov- 
ering genuine  warriorship  beyond  aggres- 
sion. 

I  returned  to  Santa  Fe  again  at  Christmas 
and  wrote  more  of  King  Cesar  there. 
Since  then,  all  the  work  was  composed  in 
Halifax — a  place  very  different  from  Santa 
Fe:  a  place  with  dense  and  low-lying 
weather,  a  watery  atmosphere,  shifty  and 
moody  too,  but  free  from  the  hazy  North- 
eastern pollution  so  that  perceptions  are 
clear  and  vivid  and  fresh. 

I  write  about  these  things  because  Cesar 
of  Ling's  story  is  not  only  about  a  man  or  a 
period  of  Tibetan  history  or  the  demands 
of  that  time  alone.  It  is  about  being  human 
and  the  demands  of  our  human  world.  It 
is  about  the  fickle  alternation  between 
treachery  and  loyalty,  deceit  and  genuine- 
ness, sadness  and  joy.  In  Cesar's  case,  it 
is  also  about  the  attainment  of  utter  fear- 
lessness. Cesar  is  not  above  the  play  of 
human  emotions  but  he  is  not  hampered 
or  swayed  by  it  either.  He  is  clear  in  his 
intention  to  help  others  restore  their  dig- 
nity and  rediscover  their  basic  goodness. 
Sometimes  this  activity  is  ruthless,  some- 
times it  takes  the  form  of  gentle  nourish- 
ment. In  general,  Cesar's  actions  are 
unfathomable  to  those  around  him  be- 
cause they  are  caught  up  in  their  own 
self-spun  web  of  ego-centered  actions. 
Herein  lies  the  humor  and  sadness  of  the 
Cesar  story  and  the  source  of  so  much 
inspiration  while  I  was  composing  this 
modest  effort  of  mine. 

— Peter  Lieberson 


King  Gesar 

Synopsis 

Parti 


is  an  invocation  to  Gesar  himself  and  the  power  of  good- 
ness in  the  human  heart.  This  invocation  contains  both  a 
supplication  to  Gesar  as  well  as  a  description  of  how  much 
suffering  sentient  beings  endure  as  the  result  of  their  own 
actions. 


Part  2 


recounts  the  birth  of  Gesar. 


Parts 


sketches  the  years  he  spent  in  the  desert  with  his  mother 
growing  into  manhood. 


Part  4 


portrays  a  horserace  held  in  the  kingdom  of  Ling.  Gesar 
disguises  himself  and  wins  the  race,  thereby  tricking  his 
uncle  Todong  who  covets  power  into  crowning  Gesar  as 
King  of  Ling. 


Parts 


is  Manene's  song  of  counsel  to  Gesar.  Manene  is  a 
feminine  personification  of  warriorship  who  appears  to 
Gesar,  particularly  when  Gesar  is  in  retreat,  to  remind  him 
of  his  duty  and  to  exhort  him  into  action. 


Parte 


depicts  Gesar's  battle  with  the  Tirthikas  and  his  victory  in 
battle. 


Part  7 


is  Gesar's  song  of  completion  to  his  followers  proclaiming 
the  dignity  of  their  human  heritage  which  they  had  lost 
through  mindlessness  and  lack  of  vision.  Gesar  then  leaves 
the  world.  He  reminds  those  that  remain  of  their  inherent 
wisdom  and  goodness  and  the  power  to  live  by  it  or  not 
according  to  their  choice. 


The  first  performance  of  Peter  Lieberson's  King  Gesar  took  place  at  the  Munich 
Biennale-lnternational  Festival  for  New  Music-theater  on  May  20,  1992,  with 
Omar  Ebrahim  (narrator),  Yo-Yo  Ma  (cello),  Emanuel  Ax  and  Peter  Serkin 
(pianos),  Andras  Adorjan  (flute),  Deborah  Marshall  (clarinet),  Marie-Luise 
Neunecker  (horn),  Hansjorg  Profanter  (trombone),  and  Stefan  Huge  (percussion), 
under  the  composer's  direction. 

In  addition  to  the  narrator,  the  score  of  King  Gesar  calls  for  flute  (doubling 
piccolo),  clarinet  in  B-flat  (doubling  bass  clarinet),  horn  in  F,  trombone,  percus- 
sion (one  player),  cello,  and  two  pianos.  The  percussion  includes  glockenspiel, 
xylophone,  triangle,  drums  (high,  medium,  low),  bass  drum,  suspended  cym- 
bals (high  and  medium),  cymbals  (pair),  and  tam-tam.  The  score  bears  the  in- 
scription "Written  for  Peter  Serkin,  Emanuel  Ax,  and  Yo-Yo  Ma." 


King  Gesar 

Libretto 


Parti 

Calling  on  the  Power  of  Goodness  in 
Men's  Hearts:  An  Invocation  to  the 
Imperial  Drala^  Gesar^  King  of  Ling 

The  white  smoke  of  the  Juniper  rises 

Fragrant  and  dense  from  the  burning 

coals, 

Billowing  into  an  empty  shining  sky,  a 

vast  mirror-like  expanse 

Unclouded  by  the  shadow  of  birth  or 

fear  of  death. 

There,  descending  on  this  perfumed 

bridge  of  smoke  and  longing, 

Swirling  and  roaring  in  the  smoke  clouds, 

as  in  a  gathering  storm 

Surrounded  by  a  host  of  mounted  Drala 

and  Werma  warriors 

Whose  golden  armour  and  steel  sword 

blades  glitter  like  lightning 

Rides  the  great  and  ever  youthful 

conqueror 

Gesar,  King  of  Ling,  Lord  of  the  four  kinds 

of  warrior. 

Destroyer  of  the  four  great  demons  who 

enslave  men's  minds. 

He  rules  over  the  high  snow  mountains 

and  the  rolling  plains. 

He  conquers  fear,  doubt,  corruption  and 

deceit  in  the  heart  of  man. 

And  is  the  great  friend  and  protector  of 

the  life  of  all. 

His  reddish  brown  face  is  implacable 

and  his  dark  eyes  fathomless. 

His  ferocious  tiger  smile  is  enticing. 

His  crystal  helmet  blazes  like  the  sun. 

His  silver  shield  shines  like  the  moon. 

His  chain  mail  armour  glitters  like  the 

stars. 

He  wears  a  tiger  skin  quiver  and  his 

arrows  are  lightning  themselves. 

His  leopard  skin  bow-case  holds  the 

black  bow  of  the  North  wind. 

His  sharp  crystal  sword  is  the  invincible 
wisdom  of  spontaneous  liberation. 
With  his  right  hand,  he  raises  a  terrifying 


whip  that  slashes  through  all  deceptions. 

And  with  his  left  he  raises  a  victorious 

banner  the  colour  of  the  dawn. 

With  saddle  and  bridle  of  pure  white  jade 

he  rides  the  miracle  horse, 

Kyang  Go  Karkar,  who  is  the  power  of 

confidence,  the  wind  of  winds. 

Gesar  and  the  host  of  warriors  gallop 

down  the  bridge  of  billowing  smoke 

Like  a  thunderstorm  sweeping  across  a 

desert  plain. 

The  thunder  and  roar  of  their  charge 

overwhelm  the  fearful. 

And  their  violent  cries  of  KI  and  SO 

paralyze  all  cowardice. 

Gesar  comes  like  a  wheel  of  iron  rolling 

across  the  sky, 

And  the  earth  becomes  sti  1 1 . 

Our  earth  is  wounded. 

Her  oceans  and  lakes  are  sick. 

Her  rivers  are  like  running  sores; 

The  air  is  filled  with  subtle  poisons. 

And  the  oil  smoke  of  countless  hellish 

fires  blackens  the  sun. 

Day  has  become  night. 

Fish  are  born  deformed,  birds  fall  lifeless 

from  the  sky. 

Forests  and  plains  wither. 

Animals  running  in  futile  search  for  shelter 

and  food. 

Collapse  and  die. 

Men  and  women,  scattered  from 

homeland,  family,  friends. 

Wander  desolate  and  uncertain,  scorched 

by  atoxic  sun. 

Prey  to  empty  longings,  strange  diseases 

and  sudden  death. 

Nor  is  night  a  cooling  time  of  moonlit  rest. 

But  a  fearful  flame-lit  void 

Of  sirens,  cries,  and  murderous  phantoms. 


In  this  desert  of  frightened  blind  uncertainty, 

Some  take  refuge  in  the  pursuit  of  power, 

of  knowledge  and  technique. 

Some  become  manipulators  of  illusion 

and  deceit, 

Some  take  refuge  in  realms  of  self-satisfied 

passion, 

And  some  build  up  a  golden  wall  of 

simple  wealth. 

Men  have  become  robots  and  zombies 
As  they  have  made  these  hopes  and  fears 
Their  ruthless  demonic  lords. 

If  goodness  and  bravery  still  dwell  in  this 

world 

As  other  than  a  flickering  shadow  on  the 

edge  of  sleep, 

If  wisdom  and  harmony  still  dwell  in  this 

world 

As  other  than  the  dream  lost  in  an 

unopened  book. 

It  is  hidden  in  our  heartbeat. 

And  it  is  from  our  hearts  that  we  cry  out. 

We  cry  out  and  our  voices  are  the  single 

voiceof  this  wounded  earth. 

Our  cries  are  a  great  wind  across  the 

earth. 


The  juniper  smoke  rises  on  this  wind. 

And  on  this  bridge  of  longing  as  we  sing 

of  him, 

Gesar  himself,  the  ever  youthful  Lion  Kin^ 

descends 

Surrounded  by  flags  and  pennants  snapping 

in  the  wind 

To  forge  the  weapons  that  cut  the  I  ife 

force  of  fear  and  doubt, 

To  subdue  and  destroy  the  demonic 

hordes. 

And  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  freedom, 

confidence,  and  joy 

that  dwells  eternally  in  the  hearts  of  all. 


Kl 

From  the  shining  purity  of  the  cosmic 

mirror. 

From  the  fiery  bliss  of  wisdom  and 

compassion  inseparable. 

From  the  thunderbolt  confidence  of 

warrior  action. 

The  Great  being,  the  great  hero,  Gesar, 

Destroyer  of  Demons, 

Enters  into  this  world,  as  a  sword  cuts 

through  a  paper  wall. 


Part  2 

The  Birth  of  Gesar 

\-\'\s  mother,  Dzeden,  is  a  dragon  princess 
who  has  changed  her  form  to  that  of  a 
young  girl  and  has  wandered  far  from  her 
home  in  the  mists  beneath  the  sea.  Lonely 
and  afraid,  she  works  as  a  servant  to 
Singlen,  the  aging  King  of  Ling  who  has 
taken  her  in  and  given  her  food  and  shel- 
ter. One  day,  while  tending  his  horses  in  a 
distant  pasture,  she  is  overcome  by  tired- 
ness and  sorrow,  she  falls  asleep  and 
dreams.  She  dreams  that  a  lord  in  silver 
armour,  riding  on  a  grey  horse  and  es- 
corted by  six  hundred  gods  who  carry 
flags  and  umbrellas,  descends  to  her 
along  a  golden  rainbow.  He  approaches 
her  and  gives  her  a  golden  vase  filled  with 
nectar.  He  tells  her  that  the  future  lord  of 
Ling  and  the  conqueror  of  the  demons  of 


the  eight  directions  has  stared  into  this 
nectar  and  his  form  is  imprinted  in  it. 
»Drink,  and  by  this  act  a  kingdom  will  be 
founded  and  all  men  will  be  liberated 
from  their  demonic  lords. «  Dzeden  obeys 
and  the  lord,  without  another  word, 
leaves  as  he  came. 

She  returns  home  and  falls  ill.  Singlen's 
jealous  wife  suspects  that  the  girl  is  preg- 
nant with  her  husband's  child  and  aban- 
dons her.  Dzeden  feels  she  will  die,  but  in 
the  night  she  sees  the  tip  of  a  white  rain- 
bow touch  her  head,  and  from  the  crown 
of  her  head  appears  a  male  child,  white 
as  a  conch  shell.  He  circles  her  three 
times,  and  sings:  »Mother,  you  will  be 
rewarded  for  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  me,«  and  he  disappears  into  the 


sky.  The  next  night  a  ray  of  red  light 
touches  her  right  shoulder  and  from  there 
a  flame-coloured  boy  emerges.  He  sings 
the  same  words  to  her  and  likewise  disap- 
pears. And  then  on  the  following  night  a 
blue  light  touches  her  left  shoulder,  and 
in  the  same  way  a  turquoise-coloured  boy 
emerges,  speaks,  and  leaves.  At  dawn  on 
the  fourth  day  a  ray  of  sunlight  touches 
Dzeden's  heart  and  a  young  girl  in  the 
dress  of  a  goddess  emerges.  She  prostrates 
three  times  to  her  mother,  says  the  same 
words,  and  returns  to  the  sky.  Finally  a 
few  days  later,  while  Dzeden  feels  sure 
she  has  gone  mad,  she  hears  a  voice  com- 
ing from  her  heart.  »Mother,  do  not  be 
afraid,  but  go  look  and  see  if  it  is  time  for 
me  to  be  born.«  She  thinks  she  may  have 
been  possessed  by  a  demon,  but  asks 
what  she  should  look  for.  »Go  and  see  if 
your  animals  have  just  given  birth;  if  a 
rain  of  white  rice  has  fallen  from  the  sky; 
if  golden  flowers  bloom;  and  if  the  ground 
is  covered  with  yellow,  red,  blue,  and 
black  snow.«  Dzeden  feels  very  foolish, 
but  she  goes  outside  and  looks,  and  in- 
deed all  these  strange  things  have  taken 
place. 


»Then  mother,  the  time  has  come,  and  do 
not  be  afraid  for  I  will  be  born  out  of  the 
crown  of  your  head.«  And  a  few  moments 
later  a  white  egg  marked  with  three  black 
spots  pushes  out  of  the  top  of  Dzeden's 
head.  She  wraps  it  in  a  cloth  and  a  little 
while  later,  the  shell  breaks  open  and  a 
strong  ruddy  boy  steps  out.  Dzeden  takes 
the  little  boy  in  her  arms  and  rocks  him 
lovingly. 

Though  he  is  born  into  the  humblest  of 
circumstances,  because  of  his  precocious 
intelligence  and  strength,  and  because 
there  are  prophecies  saying  that  such  a 
boy  will  become  King  of  Ling,  Gesar 
attracts  the  hatred  of  the  powerful  lord, 
Todong. 

To  escape  Todong's  vengeance,  Gesar 
and  his  mother  flee  to  the  wilderness 
where  they  live  in  solitude  and  Gesar 
becomes  a  young  man. 


Part  3 

Gesar  in  the  Desert 

In  the  years  he  spends  in  the  desert  with 
his  mother,  Gesar  grows  into  manhood. 
His  body  becomes  tireless  as  the  earth, 
his  strength  is  as  unflagging  as  the  wind. 
He  is  lithe  and  fluid  as  a  racing  stream. 
His  gaze  is  like  the  sun  and  his  mind  is 
like  the  sky.  He  rides  his  miracle  horse, 
Kyang  Go  Karkar,  born  on  the  same  day 
as  he,  and  the  two  are  as  one  being  in 
their  wild  gallops  across  the  plains.  It 
seems  that  all  of  phenomena  speak  to  him 
and  are  his  plaything.  His  mother  watches 
him  grow  with  love  and  pride.  But  some- 
times as  she  watches  him  racing  on  his 
horse,  it  seems  to  her  that  he  is  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  whole  army,  or  into  a 
great  caravan,  into  an  immense  eagle  or 
into  a  single  lightning  bolt.  And  some- 


times when  they  sit  quietly  in  the  evening 
by  the  fire,  he  seems  to  disappear,  and  in 
his  place  there  is  a  mountain,  a  small 
snake,  an  old  ascetic,  a  mouse,  a  tiger. 
These  things  are  puzzling,  but  somehow 
they  make  her  smile  as  she  passes  the 
days  foraging  for  roots  and  berries,  tend- 
ing the  hearth,  and  making  their  life  a 
contented  one. 

But  one  morning,  Gesar  wakes  to  see 
Padma  Sambhava,  the  Lotus  Born  embodi- 
ment of  spontaneous  awakened  activity 
sitting  before  him  in  the  Eastern  sky  in  his 
tent  of  dawn.  In  a  voice  as  penetrating  as 
a  knife  into  his  heart,  the  Great  Teacher 
speaks  to  him. 


»Wake  Cesar,  Lion  King  of  Ling.  You  are 
now  a  man  and  your  dreamlike  life  of 
peace  here  is  at  an  end.  You  and  I  are 
one.  It  is  for  you  to  show  the  way  that 
rests  on  the  virtues  of  the  human  realm 
alone.  It  is  for  you  to  bring  into  this  world 
the  kingdom  of  enlightenment,  the  death- 
less realm  of  true  goodness  and  genuine 
dignity. 

To  overwhelm  the  demon  lords  that  daz- 
zle men's  minds  and  tether  their  bodies, 
you  will  enter  onto  the  treacherous 
ground  of  this  corrupt  world.  Your  pure 
heart  will  fly  straight  through  this  world 
like  an  unswerving  arrow,  but  due  to  the 
delusions  of  ordinary  men,  your  acts  will 
seem  devious  and  strange.  What  look  to 
them  like  guile,  deception,  illusion, 
seduction,  lust,  cruelty,  confusion,  and 
slaughter  are,  in  your  hands,  the  magical 
weapons  of  liberation.  You  will  show  the 
path  of  the  true  warrior. 


Because  you  have  never  found  a  hairline 
of  separation  between  yourself  and  your 
environment,  you  enter,  at  the  heart,  into 
the  life  of  all.  Thus  you  may  change  your 
form  at  will  into  whatever  will  serve  the 
cause  of  goodness.  You  will  show  the 
path  of  the  true  king. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  act.  Now  is  the 
time  to  enter  this  world.  Singlen,  King  of 
Ling,  whom  many  think  is  your  father,  has 
left  his  land  to  devote  his  life  to  spiritual 
practice.  His  venal  brother,  Todong,  eyes 
the  throne  as  a  dog  looks  at  a  chop.  Now 
is  the  time  for  you  to  establish  your  king- 
dom. Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  become 
a  king.  It  is  time  for  you  to  act  without 
delay. « 

So  saying,  the  Great  Teacher  rises  up  into 
the  sky  on  a  bridge  of  blazing  sunlight 
and  disappears  into  the  sky.  That  same 
morning,  Cesar  and  his  mother  set  out  for 
Ling. 


r 


Part  4 

The  Horserace 

While  they  ride  homeward,  Cesar  devises 
a  scheme  to  trick  Todong  into  making  him 
king.  He  knows  that  for  many  years,  To- 
dong has  been  accustomed  to  divining 
messages  in  the  cawing  of  the  ravens 
which  fly  around  his  house.  And  so,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  when  they  are  still 
two  days  away  from  Ling,  Cesar  trans- 
forms himself  into  a  raven  and  flies  to  the 
window  of  the  room  where  Todong  sleeps. 
He  wakes  Todong  from  his  stupor  and 
cries  out:  »Hail  Todong,  future  King  of 
Ling.  I  come  from  the  realm  of  the  gods  to 
help  you.  Tell  the  people  of  Ling  that 
Singlen  has  died  on  his  pilgrimage  and 
that  a  successor  must  be  found  or  Ling 
will  fall.  Tell  the  wealthy  miser  Tam- 
pagyaltsen  that  he  must  make  the  new 
king  his  heir,  and  that  he  must  give  his 
daughter,  Sechang  Dugmo,  who  is  so 
beautiful  and  proud,  in  marriage  to  the 
new  king.  Tell  one  and  all  that  the  new 
king  of  Ling  will  recover  a  great  treasury 


concealed  in  Mt.  Magyel  Pomra.«  »But 
how,  how  shall  I  become  the  one?«  sput- 
ters Todong  who  is  now  fully  awake.  »Tell 
all  that  there  will  be  a  horserace,«  the 
raven  replies,  »from  which  no  one,  rich 
or  poor,  young  or  old,  shall  be  excluded, 
and  the  winner,  the  greatest  horseman  of 
the  land,  shall  be  King  of  Ling,  Sechang 
Dugmo's  husband,  Tampagyaltsen's  heir, 
and  the  sole  possessor  of  Magyel  Pomra's 
fabled  treasure. «  »And,  truly,  I  will  win 
this  race?«  Todong  is  so  excited  that  he 
can  scarcely  believe  his  ears.  »Todong, 
choose  your  very  best  horse  and  do  not 
doubt  that  the  gods  will  make  you  victori- 
ous.«  And  with  that  the  raven  flies  off. 

Todong  is  so  overjoyed  that  he  wakes  his 
wife  and  tells  her  what  he  has  just  been 
told,  but  she,  who  knows  her  husband  all 
too  well,  is  ever  doubtful  of  his  plans. 
»You  are  being  led  astray  by  greed  and 
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lust.  You  were  drunk  and  a  bird  is  a  bird. 
If  you  go  ahead  with  this,  you'll  regret  it.« 
ButTodong  has  seen  himself  King,  with  a 
new  young  wife  and  fabulous  wealth  and 
he  is  not  to  be  dissuaded.  Next  day,  he 
summons  the  chiefs  of  the  ten  thousand 
villages  and  tells  them  of  the  god's  com- 
mand. The  race  is  set  for  three  days  hence, 
and  all  agree  to  bestow  on  the  winner  the 
prizes  thatTodong's  raven  has  decreed. 

The  race  takes  place  in  a  long  valley.  At 
the  far  end,  beneath  a  yellow  canopy,  is 
a  golden  throne  which  marks  the  finish 
line.  There  wait  all  the  noble  wives  and 
elders  with  Tampagyaltsen  and  his  daugh- 
ter, both  dressed  in  gold  brocade,  and  she 
with  turquoise,  coral,  and  pearls  braided 
into  her  hair.  At  the  other  end  of  the  valley 
are  massed  the  great  riders  of  Ling  astride 
their  swiftest  horses.  The  horses'  tails  are 
braided  with  blue  and  red  ribbons;  tin- 
kling bells  hang  from  their  necks  and 
their  saddles  are  covered  with  beautiful 
carpets. 

More  splendid  than  all  the  others  is  old 
Todong.  His  robe  is  dark  blue  silk  with  a 
turquoise  border  and  gold  piping.  His  bay 
horse  has  a  fine  black  mane  and  tail  and 
carries  a  lizard  skin  saddle  ornamented 
with  arabesques  of  gold  and  silver.  He 
looks  hungrily  down  the  valley  at  Sechang 
Dugmo  who  glows  like  a  goddess  in  the 
sunlight.  He  feels  utterly  confident  of 
victory  until  he  sees,  coming  far  off,  a 
scrawny  nag,  for  so  Kyang  Go  Karkar  had 
made  himself  appear,  loping  towards 
them  with  the  scruffy  boy  he  knew  as 
Dzeden's  son  riding  bareback.  At  that 
moment  he  feels  atwingeof  fear  and 
thinks  that  perhaps  his  nagging  wife  was 
in  the  right.  But  his  fear  is  dispelled  as  a 
fresh  breeze  blows  across  his  face,  and  he 
jeers  at  the  boy.  »Ho,  you  look  like  a  goat 
on  a  donkey,  you  wretched  son  of  Dze- 
den.  Do  you  really  think  you  will  be  al- 
lowed to  ride  here?« 


Gesar  is  silent  amidst  the  general  laughter. 
But  the  elder  who  is  to  start  the  race  calls 
out:  »lt  is  the  rule  that  no  rider  can  be 
excluded  from  this  race.«  And  with  that 
everyone  is  quiet,  and  they  ride  their 
horses  up  to  the  starting  line.  Horses, 
snorting,  stamp  and  prance;  riders  tighten 
up  on  their  reins  and  adjust  their  stirrups. 
They  wait  tensely  for  the  signal  to  begin 
as  they  jostle  against  each  other  jockeying 
for  the  best  position.  Suddenly  the  red 
banner  is  raised  and  the  race  is  on.  To  the 
cries  and  shouts  of  their  riders,  a  thousand 
horse  hooves  shake  the  earth  and  behind 
them  a  great  tan  cloud  of  dust  swirls 
slowly  into  the  sky. 

Gesar's  heart  is  cool  and  pulsing  like  a 
highland  spring,  and  he  holds  tightly  to 
Kyang  Go  Karkar's  reins.  He  does  not 
move.  Even  as  the  dust  cloud  far  ahead 
rises  higher  and  higher  and  all  that  can  be 
seen  of  the  raci  ng  horses  are  the  sparks 
from  their  hooves,  he  feels  a  calm  detach- 
ment as  if  he  were  an  eagle  watching 
from  the  sky. 

Kyang  Go  Karkar  turns  to  look  at  him. 
»Are  you  having  second  thoughts?«  Gesar 
smiles  and  shakes  his  head.  He  is  filled 
with  joy  as  he  watches  the  host  of  war- 
riors. »Such  courage,  such  gallantry,  such 
strength.  Ah,  this  world  is  truly  good. 
What  I  will  accomplish  already  is.«  He 
digs  his  heels  into  the  flanks  of  the  miracle 
horse,  and  with  a  great  fearless  leap,  they 
rise  into  the  sky.  They  fly  through  the  sky 
and  land,  racing  amid  the  pack  of  riders. 

Gesar  is  engulfed  in  a  maelstrom  of  dust, 
amid  the  sweat,  men,  and  beasts.  Horses 
and  riders  strain,  whip  each  other  on,  lips 
flecked  with  foam,  glazed  eyes  rolling 
madly.  Suddenly,  it  is  as  if  there  is  no  goal 
and  no  end;  there  is  only  this  wild  raging 
tear  across  the  earth  which  has  caught 
them  all  and  hurls  them  foreward.  Gesar 
spurs  Kyang  Go  Karkar  once  again,  and 
with  one  great  leap,  he  is  at  the  head  of 
the  charge  with  only  Todong  by  his  side. 
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Cesar  laughs  when  he  sees  Todong's 
horrified  surprise,  and  he  whispers  to  his 
wonder  horse:  »Sweet  little  nag  that  has 
overtaken  the  glory  of  Tibet,  lash  your 
hooves  out  atTodong  and  send  him  crash- 
ing to  earth. «  With  a  mighty  kick,  Kyang 
Go  Karkar  sends  horse  and  rider  scattering 
to  the  ground.  »Ah,  why  have  you  done 
this  to  me?«  Todong  cries  out  and  Cesar 
calls  back:  »Oh  Uncle,  I  only  mean  to 
guard  my  treasure  from  those  who  would 
steal  it  from  me  and  your  handsome  blue 
black  steed  got  in  the  way.«  A  final  time 
Cesar  urges  his  wonder  horse  to  make  a 
mighty  leap,  and  in  one  enormous  bound, 
he  crosses  the  finish  line. 

And  so,  suddenly,  Cesar  is  before  the 
throne  sitting  on  his  miraculous  horse 
while  the  riders  of  Tibet  are  still  a  mile 
away.  He  laughs  and  looks  around  him  at 
the  assembly  of  elders,  noble  ladies,  at 
Tampagyaltsen  in  his  gold  brocade  and  at 
Sechang  Dugmo  in  her  turquoise,  coral, 
and  pearls.  They  are  all  staring  at  him  in 
shock  for  even  if  he  is  the  victor,  he  is  still 
merely  a  dirty  wild  youth  in  a  worn 
sheepskin  coat  who  has  won  the  kingdom 
of  Ling  on  the  back  of  an  underfed  nag. 

The  sky  is  cloudless  and  dark  blue,  and 
the  sun  blazes  brilliant  and  hot.  Then  all 
the  riders  of  Ling  come  cantering  up 
laughing  and  cheering,  though  some  are 
still  teasing  a  bruised  and  dusty  Todong  in 
their  midst,  and  when  they  reach  the  line 
before  the  throne  they  stop  and  bow. 

In  that  exact  moment,  Cesar  assumes  his 
true  form.  His  golden  helmet  with  white 
pennants  fluttering  in  the  sky  flashes  rays 
of  light.  His  shield  and  armour  glow  with 
their  own  radiance.  His  weapons  are 
frightening.  His  smile  is  affectionate,  but 
his  gaze  cuts  through  all  deception.  His 
voice  is  like  a  crack  of  thunder. 


SO 

Noble  Lords  and  Ladies,  Brave  Warriors, 

Know  me  as  I  am,  the  one  who  has  been 

foretold. 

It  has  been  written  in  prophecies,  and  you 

know  it  in  your  hearts: 

I  am  Cesar,  King  of  Ling 

Who  brings  prosperity,  dignity  and  joy. 

Who  destroys  cowardice,  delusion,  and 

slavery. 

I  am  Cesar,  Lion  King  of  Ling, 

The  great  conqueror  and  great  healer, 

I  am  the  light  of  your  darkness. 

The  food  of  your  hunger,  and  the  scourge 

of  your  corruption. 

I  hold  the  sword  of  truth  in  one  hand. 

And  the  medicine  of  peace  in  the  other. 

The  time  of  my  kingdom  is  now. 

Whether  you  doubt  this  or  not,  it  is  so. 
Whether  you  fear  this  or  not,  it  is  so. 
Whether  you  rejoice  in  this  or  not,  it  is  so. 
Whether  you  would  like  to  return  to  the 
petty  schemes  of  your  private  life, 
It  is  so. 

We  are  one  in  this  Kingdom, 
We  are  one  in  dignity. 
We  are  one  in  courage. 
We  are  one  in  battle. 
We  are  one  in  gentleness. 
We  are  one  in  splendour. 
We  are  one  in  delight. 

This  harsh  and  splendid  land. 

With  snow-covered  rock  mountains,  cold 

crystal  streams. 

Deep  forests  of  cypress,  juniper,  and  ash. 

Where  deer,  snow  leopards,  downy  rabbits 

dwell. 

Valleys  of  soft  grass  where  yaks  and  horses 

graze. 

Vast  skies  of  peace  with  blazing  sun  and 

dark  wild  storms, 

The  home  of  eagles,  ravens,  doves,  owls. 

With  velvet  nights  of  distant  stars, 

And  shadows  of  a  pale  moon — 

I  cannot  be  separated  from  this  or  you. 


Now  so  that  our  world  shall  prosper  and 

increase, 

I  shall  take  this  proud  disdainful  lady  as 

my  wife. 

I  take  Sechang  Dugmo  as  a  jewel  into  my 

heart. 

And  with  this  Gesar  steps  down  from 
his  throne  and  looks  for  a  long  time  at 
Sechang  Dugmo.  She  does  not  know 
whether  she  is  completely  terrified  or 
overjoyed.  When  Gesar  suddenly  un- 
sheathes his  sword,  she  feels  she  is  going 
to  faint.  It  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in 
broad  daylight.  And  with  his  blade,  Gesar 
cuts  a  vein  in  his  palm.  In  a  voice  like  a 
hurricane,  he  proclaims  to  the  ten  direc- 
tions: » Now  the  root  of  world  aggression 
is  cut  through,  and  the  blessings  of  the 
Imperial  Rigdens  flow.«  With  her  red  lips, 
Sechang  Dugmo  draws  the  blood  out. 


drinks,  and  becomes  one  with  the  Father 
and  Mother  lineage  of  Dralas.  Gesar 
shouts  out  again:  »A  LA  LA  CA  CA  HE 
HE  HO.«  She  raises  her  head  to  look  at 
him  and  laughs  aloud,  and  weeps  for  joy. 
The  true  kingdom  becomes,  in  this  mo- 
ment, genuine,  and  Gesar  himself  com- 
plete. 

In  this  way,  Gesar  becomes  King  of  Ling, 
and  Sechang  Dugmo  becomes  his  wife 
and  Queen,  and  their  subjects  experience 
the  dignity,  gentleness,  and  kindness  of 
their  kingdom.  The  celebrations  and  feast 
of  the  people  of  Ling  continue  for  three 
months.  Gesar  takes  up  residence  in 
Singlen's  palace,  sets  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom  in  order,  and  retires  from  public 
life  for  a  time  to  meditate. 


Parts 

The  Song  of  Manene 

And  so,  in  the  years  that  follow,  borne  on 
mild  breezes  and  warm  spring  rains,  lush 
grasses  and  many  foal  and  calves  fill  the 
pastures  of  Ling.  In  summer,  the  noon  sun 
shimmers  on  the  ripening  sheaves  of  grain 
as  on  a  golden  ocean.  In  fall,  the  harvests 
are  plentiful  and  herds  of  horses  and  cattle 
brought  down  from  the  high  mountain 
meadows  cover  the  plains.  In  the  long 
cold  nights  of  winter,  the  people  of  Ling 
sleep  secure  in  their  warm  beds,  untrou- 
bled by  want  or  fear.  Their  life  together  is 
harmonious  and  their  disputes  are  few. 

In  mid-winter,  late  on  a  glittering  frozen 
starlit  night  when  the  new  crescent  moon 
has  just  returned  to  the  sky,  and  Gesar 
sleeps  dreamlessly  in  his  palace  bedroom, 
the  goddess  Manene  comes  to  him.  Her 
skin  is  the  colour  of  pearl,  and  she  rides  a 
white  lion  and  leads  a  buffalo  behind  her; 
in  one  hand  she  holds  a  bow  and  in  the 
other  a  mirror.  She  descends  across  a 


bridge  of  faint  moonlight  arching  down 
from  the  lower  point  of  the  crescent  moon 
directly  into  his  heart.  There,  she  takes 
her  place  and  sings  to  him. 

Manene's  melodious  song  is  heard  only 
by  Gesar,  and  tears  fill  his  eyes  as  she 
glides  up  the  moonlight  bridge,  leaving  a 
hollow  sadness  in  his  heart. 

The  next  morning,  at  first  light,  Gesar 
dresses  himself  in  full  armour,  and  calls 
for  his  horse  to  be  outfitted  for  a  long 
expedition.  Gesar  then  assembles  the 
people  of  Ling,  tells  them  that  he  must 
accomplish  this  deed  alone  and  unaided. 
His  mother,  his  wife,  his  fellow  warriors, 
and  all  the  people  of  Ling  accompany 
him  to  the  border  and  weep  when  he 
leaves  the  lands  of  Ling. 


Parte 

The  Battle  with  the  Tirthikas 

When  he  is  out  of  sight,  Cesar  spurs 
Kyang  Go  Karkar,  and  they  fly  through 
the  air  to  a  mountain  top  deep  within 
the  realm  of  the  Tirthikas.  Cesar  finds  a 
crystal  cavern,  called  the  Luminous  Sunlit 
Cave,  where,  with  his  horse  alone  attend- 
ing him,  he  meditates  for  two  months. 

Now  Cesar  begins  the  final  destruction 
of  the  Tirthikas. 

Cesar  emanates  four  warriors  identical 
to  himself.  From  his  body  comes  a  war- 
rior just  like  himself,  but  carrying  a  stan- 
dard marked  with  a  Tiger  to  stand  at  the 
Tirthika  citadel's  Eastern  gate.  From  his 
speech  comes  a  warrior  whose  standard 
is  marked  with  a  Lion  to  stand  at  the 
Northern  gate.  From  his  mind  comes  a 
warrior  whose  standard  is  marked  with 
a  Caruda  at  the  Western  gate.  And  from 
his  actions  a  warrior  whose  standard  is 
marked  with  a  Dragon  takes  his  stand  at 
the  Southern  gate. 

These  warriors,  the  inseparable  body, 
speech,  mind,  and  action  of  the  Creat 
Drala  Lord,  Cesar  of  Ling,  chant  in 
unison. 

LU  TA  LA  LA.  A  LA  LA  LA.  TA  LA  LA 

Rigden  fathers,  hosts  of  protectors  and 

warriors 

Show  your  kindness.  Hear  me  now:  be 

with  me. 

Bless  me  with  your  wishes. 

Today  I  will  take  the  Tirthika  fortress. 

I  act  only  as  your  son. 

I  call  on  you,  o  warrior  fathers. 

Kl  Kl  Kl  LA.  BU  SWA.  Kl  Kl  KI  LA 

I  call  on  the  peaceful  white  lord  of 

heaven's  domain. 

Kl  LI  LI 

Your  helmet  and  armour  are  made  of 


white  crystal. 

You  ride  a  horse  the  colour  of  moonlight. 

On  your  right  is  a  crystal  arrow,  on  your 

left  a  crystal  bow. 

On  your  right  a  long-life  arrow,  on  your 

left  a  spear; 

On  your  right  arm  a  tiger's  mane,  on  your 

left  a  spotted  leopard's  skin. 

Your  horse's  tail  swirls  like  a  blizzard. 

And  your  brilliant  white  light  pervades 

everywhere. 

CHAO  CHAO  CHAO 

Cut  the  Tirthikas'  connection  to  the 

heavenly  realm. 

Let  the  winds  of  space  descend  and  crush 

them  to  the  ground. 

I  cal  I  on  the  fearless  golden  lord  of  the 

earth's  domain. 

SO  LI  LI  SO 

You  sit  on  a  golden  throne  wearing  a 

helmet  and  armour  of  gold. 

Your  arrow  on  the  right  and  bow  on  the 

left  are  golden. 

On  your  right  is  a  long-life  arrow,  on  your 

left  a  spear; 

On  your  right  arm,  a  tiger's  mane,  on 

your  left  a  spotted  leopard's  skin. 

Smoke  billows  from  the  nostrils  of  your 

golden  steed  before  you. 

CHAO  CHAO  CHAO 

Let  the  evil  ones  have  no  place  on  earth. 

Raise  mountains  up  beneath  them  and 

press  them  to  the  sky. 

I  call  on  the  inscrutable  turquoise  lord  of 

the  domains  below  earth  and  sea. 

CHA  LI  LI 

You  sit  on  a  turquoise  throne  wearing 

turquoise  helmet  and  armour. 

Your  arrow,  bow,  long-life  arrow,  and 

spear  are  turquoise. 


On  your  right  and  left  arms  you  wear  a 

tiger's  mane  and  a  leopard's  skin. 

Your  horse,  blue  as  the  rolling  ocean, 

prances  before  you. 

CHAO  CHAO  CHAO 

Fan  the  flames  from  beneath  earth  and 

sea, 

Burn  the  earth  corruptors  so  no  ash 

remains. 

The  Tirthikas  in  the  fortress  perceive  this 
song  not  as  melody  and  words  but  as  an 
unbearably  sharp  pain,  as  if  sword  points 
pierced  their  ear  drums  and  press  into  the 
center  of  their  brains.  Then,  in  turn,  each 
of  the  warrior  emanations  begins  to  sing. 
First  at  the  Eastern  gate,  the  Tiger  warrior 
sings. 

At  the  Eastern  tower  of  the  flaming 
tongues  of  hatred, 
O  wisdom,  kindle  the  fire, 
Still  the  pain  of  birth. 

And  as  he  sings,  the  Eastern  wall  bursts 
into  flame.  As  they  are  being  scorched 
and  burned,  the  Tirthikas  are  pressed 
downwards  by  a  wind  from  the  sky  and 
upward  by  the  earth  itself  and  blood  runs 
from  their  ears  and  nostrils.  Many  are 
destroyed  on  the  spot,  but  some  manage 
to  drag  themselves  to  the  Northern  side. 

At  the  Northern  gate,  the  Lion  warrior 
sings: 

At  the  Northern  tower  of  the  black  wind 

of  envy, 

O  wisdom,  kindle  the  fire. 

Still  the  pain  of  age. 

The  Northern  wall  becomes  a  tower  of 
fire.  Those  who  can,  run  on,  but  many 
many  more  die  screaming,  as  they  are 
caught  and  crushed  by  a  great  fist  of  wind, 
earth  and  fire  joined  together. 

At  the  Western  gate,  the  Garuda  warrior 
sings: 


At  the  Western  tower  of  billowing  lust, 
O  wisdom,  kindle  the  fire. 
Still  the  pains  of  illness. 

And,  as  the  Western  wall  becomes  a  wall 
of  fire,  the  ferocity  of  this  tornado  of  hor- 
ror becomes  completely  unbearable. 
Some  are  killed  simply  by  the  great  roar- 
ing sound  of  the  wind  which  causes  their 
brains  to  burst.  Those  who  still  somehow 
manage  to  survive  crawl  madly  over  rocks 
slippery  with  steaming  blood  to  the  one 
remaining  bastion. 

At  the  Southern  gate,  the  Dragon  warrior 
sings: 

At  the  Southern  tower  of  the  immense 

cavern  of  pride, 

O  wisdom,  kindle  the  fire. 

Still  the  pain  of  death. 

The  Southern  wall  collapses  instantly 
in  flames,  and  the  former  fortress  has 
no  existence  other  than  as  flame.  The 
few  Tirthikas  still  alive  are  completely 
deranged.  The  root  of  their  reality  is  cut 
completely,  and  their  world  is  reduced 
to  nothing  but  hideous  suffering  and 
torment.  Their  screams  are  delirious 
and  inarticulate.  Their  blood  vaporizes 
instantly  and  their  bodies  explode  in 
the  terrifying  heat. 

Thus  the  wind  of  their  own  anger,  the 
earth  of  their  own  arrogance,  and  the  fire 
of  their  own  lust,  when  set  free,  destroy 
all  the  Tirthikas  entirely.  But  their  aware- 
ness, guided  by  the  warrior  songs  of 
Cesar,  recognizes  its  own  liberation  and 
dissolves  without  hindrance  into  space. 
The  great  elements  become  peaceful, 
and  the  four  emanation  warriors  return 
to  Cesar. 
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"Brackets  indicate  passages  of  the  text  not  set 
by  the  composer. 
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Part  7 

Cesar's  Song  of  Completion 

After  other  battles  and  conquests,  Cesar 
returns  to  Ling  and  enters  into  a  final 
retreat.  At  the  end  of  the  allotted  time,  the 
Lion  King  rouses  his  followers.  It  is  a  warm 
day  in  late  autumn,  and  the  air  is  filled 
with  diffuse  golden  light  of  a  waning  sun. 
Cesar  sings  to  them  this  song  of  comple- 
tion. 

This  is  the  completion  of  our  time  together. 

Hesitation,  depression,  fear  and  doubt  are 

ended. 

Nothing  has  power  over  you. 

All  that  is  innate  in  goodness  is  yours. 

Your  feet  are  yours  again. 

Your  legs  are  yours  again. 

Your  body  is  yours  again. 

Your  voice  is  yours  again. 

Your  words  are  yours  again. 

Your  perception  is  yours  again. 

What  you  perceive  is  yours  again. 

Your  mind  is  yours  again. 

What  you  are  aware  of  is  yours  again. 

Your  power  of  movement  is  yours  again. 

Your  power  to  live  is  yours  again. 

This  is  the  offering  of  basic  goodness. 

Cuard  it  and  use  it. 

Do  not  forget  it  when  darkness  comes 

again  to  this  world. 

Whatever  happens  in  your  life  is  worthy 

of  being  your  path. 

Cesar  and  his  heart  companions  sit  mo- 
tionless throughout  the  night.  When  the 
first  sunbeam  of  dawn  shoots  an  arrow  of 
light  above  the  distant  mountains,  then 
with  a  great  shout  of  confidence  they 
shoutthegreat  warrior  syllable,  and  in 
the  cave  on  the  face  of  the  white  moun- 
tain, there  remain  only  empty  clothes  and 
a  faint  rainbow  of  light. 


That  morning,  as  day  is  about  to  break,  a 
giant  rainbow  circles  the  Kingdom  of 
Ling.  Framed  by  this  vivid  rainbow,  the 
sun  and  moon  both  shine,  and  stars  are 
sparkling  in  the  pink  sky  of  a  windy  dawn. 
For  three  days,  nothing  in  the  sky  moves. 

In  that  time  and  thereafter  when  the 
people  of  Ling  look  at  the  sun,  Cesar  is 
present;  when  they  look  at  the  moon, 
Sechang  Dugmo  is  present.  In  the  stars, 
all  who  have  ever  aided  the  Lion  Lord  are 
present,  and  in  the  winds,  they  feel  that 
they  themselves  are  riding  his  wonder 
horse,  Kyang  Co  Karkar.  As  they  live 
through  the  cycles  of  the  years,  they  cele- 
brate and  make  offerings  as  the  seasons 
change.  Living  in  harmony  amongst  them- 
selves and  with  the  world,  the  kingdom  of 
Ling  remains  powerful.  They  uphold  the 
sacred  way  of  warriorship  and  train  their 
children  in  its  disciplines.  Thus  they  are 
never  separate  from  the  life  force  of  the 
Lion  Lord. 

So,  now  and  hereafter,  by  calling  on  the 
name  of  Cesar,  Lion  King  of  Ling,  by 
singing  his  songs  and  recounting  his 
deeds,  by  invoking  his  inspiration  and 
heroic  discipline,  by  making  these  offer- 
ings to  him,  may  the  confidence  and 
power  of  goodness  remain  in  this  world, 
inseparable  in  our  hearts  from  the  being 
of  the  profound,  brilliant,  just,  powerful, 
all  victorious  one,  the  supreme  protector 
of  this  earth. 

Kl  Kl  SO  SO  ASHE  SAMAYA  JHA 
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2:00       Gates  Open 

2:00       Boston  University 

Tanglewood  Institute: 
Brass  Fanfares  at 
Main  Gate  Drive 
(Rear  of  Shed  in 
case  of  rain) 

2:30       Boston  University 

Tanglewood  Institute 
Chamber  Music  Concert 
(Chamber  Music  Hall) 

2:30       Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Chamber  Music 
(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

3:45       Boston  University 

Tanglewood  Institute 
Young  Artists  Chorus 
and  Orchestra 
(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 

4:00       Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Vocal  Recital 
(Chamber  Music  Hall) 


5:30       Alpine  Horn  Demonstration 
(Lawn  near  Chamber  Music 
Hall;  Chamber  Music  Hall 
if  rain) 

5:45       Balloon  Ascension 

(Lawn  near  Tanglewood  Tent, 
weather  permitting) 

6:00      Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Wind  Music 
(Main  House  porch; 
Chamber  Music  Hall 
in  case  of  rain) 

7:00       Berkshire  Highlanders 
(Lion  Gate;  rear  of 
Shed  in  case  of  rain) 

8:00       Fanfares 

(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 

8:30       Gala  Concert 

(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 
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Hot  air  balloon  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Joseph  of  Lebanon,  New  Jersey 

Alpine  horns  courtesy  of  BSO  horn  player  Daniel  Katzen 

Artillery  and  cannon  supplied  by  Eastover,  Inc. 

Scottish  folk  music  courtesy  of  the  Berkshire  Highlanders 

Fireworks  over  the  Stockbridge  Bowl  following  the  Gala  Concert 


A  Message  from  Seiji  Ozawa 


We  welcome  you  this  year  to  Tanglewood 
on  Parade — a  festive  celebration  with  a 
special  purpose.  The  proceeds  from  every 
ticket  sold  today  will  help  us  offer  tuition- 
free  fellowships  to  the  young  musicians 
who  study  here  each  summer.  This  free- 
dom from  financial  concern  allows  some 
of  the  most  talented  artists  from  across 
the  country  and  around  the  world  to  come 
to  Tanglewood  for  an  eight-week  residency 
in  which  they  focus  all  of  their  attention  on 
the  most  intense  levels  of  music-making. 
We  thank  all  of  you  who  share  our  love  of 
great  music  for  your  interest  in  the  TMC 
and  for  supporting  the  next  generation  of 
musicians. 

Today's  celebration  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  is  made  more  significant  by 
the  ground-breaking  and  construction  of 
our  magnificent  new  Concert  Hall.  As 
many  of  you  know,  the  Theatre-Concert 
Hall,  the  principal  building  in  which  we 
work  at  the  Music  Center,  is  no  longer  a 
suitable  home  for  our  TMC  Orchestra 
concerts,  vocal  recitals,  and  concerts  of 
chamber  and  contemporary  music.  I  am 
pleased  and  gratified  to  tell  you  that  our 
dream  of  a  new  Concert  Hall  is  now  a 
reality  and  that  the  Fellows  of  the  TMC 
will  soon  have  a  performance  space  that 


is  truly  worthy  of  their  extraordinary 
talents. 

The  summer  I  spent  at  Tanglewood  as  a 
Fellow  in  1960  was  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging and  stimulating  periods  of  my 
musical  life.  There  is  no  other  place  in 
the  world  like  Tanglewood,  where  a  young 
musician  is  inspired  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  by  the  preeminent 
guest  conductors  and  soloists  who  per- 
form here,  surrounded  by  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Berkshires. 

We  must  ensure  that  Tanglewood  con- 
tinues to  provide  this  unparalleled  experi- 
ence to  future  generations  of  musicians. 
Today  we  celebrate  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center's  rich  history,  its  vital  future,  and 
the  wonderful  talent  assembled  here  this 


summer. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a  pleas- 
ant, outdoor,  summer  concert  hall;  it  is 
also  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
centers  for  advanced  musical  study  in  the 
world.  Here,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ever 
since  its  establishment  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  1940, 
provides  a  wide  range  of  specialized 
training  and  experience  for  young  musi- 
cians from  all  over  the  world.  Now  in  its 
ninth  year  under  Artistic  Director  Leon 
Fleisher,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8, 
1940,  with  speeches — Koussevitzky, 
alluding  to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe, 
said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of 
music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World" — and 
music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall 
Thompson's /I //e/uia  for  unaccompanied 
chorus,  which  was  written  for  the  cere- 
mony and  arrived  less  than  an  hour  before 
the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which  made 
such  an  impression  that  it  has  remained 
the  traditional  opening  music  each  sum- 
mer. The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky 's  pride 
and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assem- 
bled an  extraordinary  faculty  in  composi- 
tion, operatic  and  choral  activities,  and 
instrumental  performance;  he  himself 
taught  the  most  gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  has  always  been  not  on  sheer 
technique,  which  students  learn  with 
their  regular  private  teachers,  but  on 
making  music.  Although  the  program  has 
changed  in  some  respects  over  the  years, 
the  emphasis  is  still  on  ensemble  per- 
formance, learning  chamber  music,  vocal 
music,  and  the  orchestral  literature  with 
talented  fellow  musicians  under  the 
coaching  of  a  master-musician-teacher. 
Many  of  the  pieces  learned  this  way  are 


performed  in  TMC  recitals;  each  summer 
brings  exciting  performances  by  talented 
young  professionals  beginning  a  love 
affair  with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra performs  weekly  in  concerts  covering 
the  entire  repertory  under  the  direction 
of  student  conductors  as  well  as  members 
of  the  TMC  faculty  and  guest  conductors 
present  at  Tanglewood  to  lead  BSO  con- 
certs. The  quality  of  the  TMC  Orchestra, 
assembled  for  just  eight  weeks  each  sum- 
mer, regularly  astonishes  visitors.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  distin- 
guished musicians  who  have  been  part  of 
this  annual  corps  of  young  people  on  the 
verge  of  professional  careers  as  instru- 
mentalists, singers,  conductors,  and 
composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that 
20%  of  the  members  of  the  major  orches- 
tras in  this  country  have  been  students  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  with  that 
figure  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  pro- 
grams at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
each  with  appropriate  subdivisions.  The 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demanding 
schedule  of  study  and  performance  for 
students  who  have  completed  most  of 
their  training  in  music  and  who  are 
awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their 
expenses.  It  includes  courses  of  study  for 
instrumentalists,  singers,  and  composers. 
Other  courses  of  instruction  include  the 
Conducting  Class,  from  which  members 
are  selected  for  public  performance,  and 
the  Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers.  In 
1966,  educational  programs  at  Tangle- 
wood  were  extended  to  younger  students, 
mostly  of  high-school  age,  when  Erich 
Leinsdorf  invited  the  Boston  University 
School  for  the  Arts  to  become  involved 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
activities  in  the  Berkshires.  Today,  Boston 
University,  through  its  Tanglewood  Insti- 


tute, sponsors  programs  that  offer  indi- 
vidual and  ensemble  instruction  to 
talented  younger  musicians,  with  eleven 
separate  programs  for  performers  and 
composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life 
of  the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Serge  Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his 
memory,  a  living  embodiment  of  the 
vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his 
legacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment 
to  the  future  as  one  of  the  world's  most 
important  training  grounds  for  the  com- 
posers, conductors,  instrumentalists, 
and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 
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TMC  Artistic  Director  Leon  Fleisher  works  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 


Gala  Concert 


TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

Tuesday,  August  3,  at  8:30 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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SEIJI  OZAWA,  LEON  FLEISHER,  and  ROGER  NORRINGTON,  conductors 
THOMAS  HAMPSON,  baritone 


BRAHMS 


COPLAND 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Opus  80 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA, 
LEON  FLEISHER,  conductor 

Old  American  Songs,  from  sets  I  and  II 

The  Boatmen's  Dance 

The  Dodger 

Long  Time  Ago 

Simple  Gifts 

The  Little  Horses 

The  Golden  \^llow  Tree 

I  Bought  Me  a  Cat 

THOMAS  HAMPSON,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA, 
LEON  FLEISHER  conductor 

Texts  begin  on  page  8. 
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A-t 


INTERMISSION 


BRITTEN 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


The  Young  Persons  Guide  to  the  Orchestra 

(Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  of  Purcell), 
Opus  34 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
ROGER  NORRINGTON,  conductor 

Ceremonial  Overture,  1812 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA  and 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conductor 


Baldwin  piano 


Notes 


The  University  of  Breslau  conferred  an  honorary  degree  on  Johannes  Brahms  (1833- 
1897)  in  1879.  The  rectors  of  the  University  no  doubt  expected  the  composer  to  re- 
spond to  the  honor  by  composing  a  special  piece  fitting  the  Latin  citation  that  came 
with  his  degree:  "the  foremost  composer  of  serious  music  in  Germany  today."  Perhaps 
it  would  be  a  darkly  sombre  symphony  or  an  immensely  complicated  choral  work, 
showing  off  all  the  contrapuntal  techniques.  They  could  hardly  have  expected  what 
they  got:  the  Academic  Festival  Overture,  Opus  81,  a  potpourri  of  German  student 
songs  celebrating  the  less  intellectual  aspects  of  college  life:  wenching,  wining,  and 
freshman  initiation!  The  various  tunes  include  Wir  haben  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus 
("We  have  built  a  stately  house")  in  the  trumpets,  followed  by  the  noble  Landesvater 
("Father  of  his  country")  melody  in  the  strings.  Then  comes  the  lively  tune  of  the 
freshman-initiation  "fox- ride,"  Was  kommt  dort  von  derHoh?  ("What  comes  from 
there  on  high?").  All  of  these  tunes  parade  past  once  again  before  Brahms  brings  in 
the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  German  student  songs,  Gaudeamus  igitur:  "Let  us 
rejoice  while  we  are  still  young;  after  a  jolly  youth  and  a  burdensome  old  age,  the 
earth  will  claim  us," 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  Aaron  Copland  (1900-1990)  sought  to  create  a  music 
that  was  recognizably  "American"  to  the  average  listener  was  to  investigate  the  wealth 
of  folk  music  produced  in  this  country.  There  is  a  certain  irony  here,  in  that  an  urban 
composer,  trained  in  Europe  and  long  resident  in  New  York,  should  choose  to  set 
many  songs  that  he  had  surely  never  heard  in  their  original  "folk"  context.  Yet  the 
musical  language  that  he  had  evolved  in  composing  his  popular  ballets  was  so  appro- 
priate that  his  Old  American  Songs  were  quickly  recognized  as  masterful  artistic 
interpretations  of  American  folk  material  (much  like  the  work  that  Vaughan  Williams, 
Hoist,  and  later  Britten  accomplished  with  their  own  folksong  traditions  in  England). 
The  two  sets  oi  Old  American  Songs,  each  consisting  of  five  songs,  were  composed  in 
1950  and  1952.  The  songs  range  from  folk  ballads  and  lullabies  to  revivalist  hymns 
and  numbers  from  the  popular  theater.  Copland  found  the  original  music,  in  most 
cases,  in  the  extraordinary  Harris  Collection  at  Brown  University.  Copland  arranged 
these  songs  for  singer  with  either  piano  or  orchestra  (and  Irving  Fine  arranged  many 
of  Copland's  arrangements  for  chorus).  They  capture  the  spirit  of  nineteenth-century 
America  with  a  touch  of  twentieth-century  disguise. 

What  a  difference  a  title  makes!  "Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  of  Henry  Pur- 
cell"  by  Benjamin  Britten  (1913-1976)  sounds  terribly  serious,  even  perhaps  daunt- 
ing, certainly  intellectual.  Yet  it  is  only  the  formal  title  of  the  very  same  piece  of 
music  frequently  called  The  Young  Persons  Guide  to  the  Orchestra.  Under  either  title 
it  displays  the  young  Britten's  astonishing  ability  to  find  just  the  right  kind  of  music 
for  a  particular,  pre-defined  purpose — in  this  case,  to  serve  as  the  score  of  a  1946 
educational  film  designed  to  teach  school  children  about  the  instruments  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  film  also  employed  a  narration,  but  this  is  usually  omitted  except  in 
youth  concerts. 

Borrowing  a  delightful  theme — a  hornpipe  from  incidental  music  that  Henry  Pur- 
cell  composed  in  1690  to  a  forgettable  play  called  Abdelazar — Britten  begins  his 
piece  with  a  statement  of  the  theme  for  full  orchestra,  then  a  variation  by  each  of  the 
four  instrumental  families.  After  this,  each  instrument  or  section  gets  its  own  vari- 
ation, cast  in  the  kind  of  music  that  shows  off  something  of  what  each  type  of  instru- 


merit  does  best.  Then,  having  run  through  the  orchestra  this  way,  Britten  introduces  a 
brilliantly  witty  original  fugue  subject  that  brings  back  all  of  the  instruments  in  the 
original  order.  As  it  nears  its  end,  the  orchestra  recalls  Purcell's  wonderful  theme, 
which  turns  out  to  fit  into  the  fugue  perfectly. 

In  1880,  Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893)  promised  Nikolai  Rubinstein 
that  he  would  compose  an  occasional  piece  to  celebrate  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Tsar 
Alexander  II,  the  "Tsar- Liberator"  who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  1855  and  six 
years  later  issued  the  Edict  of  Emancipation  that  freed  the  serfs,  who  made  up  one- 
third  the  population  of  Russia.  During  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1880  Tchaikovsky 
worked  on  the  celebratory  piece  along  with  another  work,  composed  purely  for  his 
own  musical  satisfaction.  The  latter  was  his  Serenade  for  Strings,  Opus  48.  The 
former  was  a  single-movement  orchestral  work  that  he  labeled  an  overture  with  the 
formal  title  The  Year  1812.  To  any  Russian  the  date  1812  instantly  conjured  up  the 
image  of  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia,  his  conquest  of  Moscow,  and  his  devastating, 
ignominious  retreat  with  only  a  tiny  percentage  of  his  army,  most  of  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  extremes  of  winter  weather  and  lack  of  food.  Tchaikovsky  finished  the 
overture  on  October  18  and  wrote  soon  afterward  to  his  patroness,  Nadezhda  von 
Meek,  with  news  of  his  latest  compositions:  "The  Overture  will  be  very  loud  and 
noisy,  but  I  wrote  it  with  little  warmth  or  love;  therefore  it  will  probably  have  small 
artistic  worth.  The  Serenade,  on  the  other  hand,  I  wrote  from  inner  compulsion:  I  felt 
it,  and  therefore  venture  to  hope  that  it  does  not  lack  artistic  quality." 

Tchaikovsky  composed  his  musical  tribute  to  the  Russian  victory  essentially  as  a 
potboiler,  aimed  at  popular  success.  Without  question  he  achieved  his  goal.  The 
quotation  of  familiar  tunes  (familiar,  at  any  rate,  to  his  Russian  audience  in  the 
1880s)  guaranteed  a  patriotic  response  as  it  reminded  them  of  the  historical  events: 
the  hymn  "God  Preserve  the  Tsar,"  which  opens  the  piece,  the  appearance  of  the 
Marseillaise  symbolizing  the  invading  French  army,  the  musical  battle  between  the 
two  sides  and  the  gradual  overwhelming  of  the  Marseillaise  by  the  Russian  music, 
and  finally  the  Imperial  anthem,  reinforced  by  bells  and  cannon — all  of  this  has 
made  the  overture  a  popular  showpiece  from  its  very  first  performance. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Seiji  Ozawa  is  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Pianist/conductor/ teacher  Leon  Eleisher  is  Artistic  Director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 

Center. 
Roger  Norrington  is  a  frequent  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 

has  worked  regularly  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  in  recent  summers. 
American  baritone  Thomas  Hampson  enjoys  an  international  career  in  opera,  concert, 

recital,  and  recording.  American  song  figures  prominently  among  his  many  musical 

interests. 


The  Boatmen's  Dance  (Set  I,  No.  1) 

{Traditional  Minstrel  Song;  published  1843  by  Old  Dan  Emmett) 


High  row  the  boatmen  row, 
floatin'  down  the  river 
the  Ohio. 

High  row  the  boatmen  row, 
floatin'  down  the  river 
the  Ohio. 

The  boatmen  dance,  the  boatmen  sing, 

the  boatman  up  to  ev'rything 

And  when  the  boatmen  gets  on  shore 

he  spends  his  cash  and  works  for  more 

Then  dance  the  boatmen  dance 

0  dance  the  boatmen  dance 

0  dance  all  night  'til  broad  daylight 

And  go  home  with  the  gals  in  the  momin'. 

High  row  the  boatmen  row, .  .  . 


The  Dodger  (Set  I,  No.  2) 

(1880s  Traditional  Campaign  Song) 


Yes  the  candidate's  a  dodger, 
yes  a  well  known  dodger, 
Yes  the  candidate's  a  dodger, 
yes,  and  I'm  a  dodger  too. 
He'll  meet  you  and  treat  you 
and  ask  for  your  vote 
But  look  out  boys 
he's  a  dodgin'  for  a  note. 

Yes,  we're  all  dodgin', 
a  dodgin',  dodgin' 
Yes,  we're  all  dodgin' 
out  a  way  through  the  world. 


I  went  on  board  the  other  day 

to  see  what  the  boatmen  had  to  say 

There  I  let  my  passion  loose, 

an  they  cram  me  in  the  callaboose 

0  dance  the  boatmen  dance 

0  dance  all  night  'til  broad  daylight 
And  go  home  with  the  gals  in  the  momin'. 

High  row  the  boatmen  row, .  .  . 

The  boatman  is  a  thrifty  man 

There's  none  can  do  as  the  boatman  can 

1  never  see  a  pretty  gal  in  my  life 
But  that  she  was  a  boatman's  wife 
0  dance  the  boatmen  dance, 

0  dance  the  boatmen  dance 

0  dance  all  night  'til  broad  daylight 

and  go  home  with  the  gals  in  the  momin'. 

High  row  the  boatmen  row, .  .  . 


Yes  the  preacher  he's  a  dodger, 

yes  a  well  known  dodger, 

Yes  the  preacher  he's  a  dodger, 

and  I'm  a  dodger  too 

He'll  preach  you  a  gospel 

and  tell  you  of  your  crimes 

But  look  out  boys 

he's  a  dodgin'  in  for  your  dimes. 

Yes,  we're  all  dodgin', .  . . 


Yes  the  lover  he's  a  dodger, 
yes  a  well  known  dodger 
Yes,  the  lover  is  a  dodger 
and  I'm  a  dodger  too 
He'll  hug  you  and  kiss  you 
and  call  you  his  bride 
But  look  out  girls 
he's  a-tellin'  you  a  lie 

Yes,  we're  all  dodgin', .  .  . 


Long  Time  Ago  (Set  I,  No.  3) 
{Traditional  1837) 

On  the  lake  where  droop'd  the  willow 
Long  time  ago. 

Where  the  rock  threw  back  the  billow 
Brighter  than  snow 

Dwelt  a  maid  beloved  and  cherish'd 
By  high  and  low. 

But  with  autumn  leaf  she  perished 
Long  time  ago. 


Rock  and  tree  and  flowing  water 
Long  time  ago. 

Bird  and  bee  and  blossom  taught  her 
Love's  spell  to  know. 

While  to  my  fond  words  she  listen'd 
Murmuring  low. 
Tenderly  her  blue  eyes  glisten'd 
Long  time  ago. 


Simple  Gifts  (Set  I,  No.  4) 
{Traditional  Shaker  Song  1837-1847) 


"lis  the  gift  to  be  simple 
'tis  the  gift  to  be  free, 
"lis  the  gift  to  come  down 
where  you  ought  to  be. 

And  when  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  place  just  right, 
'Twill  be  in  the  valley 
of  love  and  delight. 


When  true  simplicity  is  gained 

To  blow  and  bend  we  shan't  be  ashamed, 

To  turn,  turn  will  be  our  delight. 

"Ill  by  turning,  turning  we  come  out  right. 

'Tis  the  gift  to  be  simple 
'tis  the  gift  to  be  free, 
'Tis  the  gift  to  come  down 
where  you  ought  to  be. 


And  when  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  place  just  right, 
'Twill  be  in  the  valley 
of  love  and  delight. 


The  Little  Horses  (Set  II,  No.  1) 
{Southern  Traditional  Children's  Lullaby) 


Hush  you  bye, 

Don't  you  cry. 

Go  to  sleepy  little  baby. 

When  you  wake. 

You  shall  have. 

All  the  pretty  little  horses. 

Blacks  and  bays. 

Dapples  and  grays. 

Coach  and  six  a  little  horses. 

Blacks  and  bays, 

Dapples  and  grays. 

Coach  and  six  a  little  horses. 


Hush  you  bye, 

Don't  you  cry. 

Go  to  sleepy  little  baby. 

When  you  wake, 

You'll  have  sweet  cake  and 

All  the  pretty  little  horses. 

A  brown  and  a  gray 

And  a  black  and  a  bay  and  a 

Coach  and  six  a  little  horses. 

A  black  and  a  bay 

And  a  brown  and  a  gray  and  a 

Coach  with  six  a  little  horses. 


Hush  you  bye. 

Don't  you  cry. 

Oh  you  pretty  little  baby. 

Go  to  sleepy  little  baby. 

Oh  you  pretty  little  baby. 


The  Golden  WiUow  Tree  (Set  II,  No.  3) 
{Traditional  Anglo-American  Ballad) 

There  was  a  little  ship  in  South  Amerikee, 
Crying  0  the  land  that  lies  so  low. 
There  was  a  little  ship  in  South  Amerikee, 
She  went  by  the  name  of  Golden  Willow  Tree, 
As  she  sailed  in  the  lowland  lonesome  low. 
As  she  sailed  in  the  lowland  so  low. 

We  hadn't  been  a-sailin'  more  than  two  weeks  or  three. 

Till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  British  Roverie, 

As  she  sailed  in  the  lowland  lonesome  low, 

As  she  sailed  in  the  lowland  so  low. 

Up  stepped  a  little  carpenter  boy 

Says  "what  will  you  give  me  for  the  ship  I'll  destroy?" 

"I'll  give  you  gold  or  I'll  give  thee, 

I'll  give  you  gold  or  I'll  give  thee. 

The  fairest  of  my  daughters 

As  she  sails  upon  the  seas. 

If  you  sink'em  in  the  lowland  lonesome  low. 

If  you'll  sink'em  in  the  land  that  lies  so  low. 

He  turned  upon  his  back  and  away  swum  he. 
He  swum  till  he  came  to  the  British  Roverie, 
He  had  a  little  instrument  fitted  for  his  use, 
He  bored  nine  holes  and  he  bored  them  all  at  once. 
He  turned  upon  his  breast  and  back  swum  he. 
He  swum  till  he  came  to  the  Golden  Wllow  Tree. 


"Captain,  0  captain,  come  take  me  on  board, 

0  Captain,  0  Captain,  come  take  me  on  board 
And  do  unto  me 

As  good  as  your  word 

For  I  sank'em  in  the  lowland  lonesome  low, 

1  sank'em  in  the  lowland  so  low. " 

"Oh,  no,  I  won't  take  you  on  board. 

Oh,  no,  I  won't  take  you  on  board. 

Nor  do  unto  you 

As  good  as  my  word. 

Though  you  sank'em  in  the  lowland  lonesome  low 

Though  you  sank'em  in  the  lowland  that  lies  so  low. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  the  love 

That  I  have  for  your  men, 

I'd  do  unto  you 

As  I  done  unto  them, 

I'd  sink  you  in  the  lowland  lonesome  low, 

I'd  sink  you  in  the  lowland  so  low. " 

He  turned  upon  his  head  and  down  swum  he. 

He  turned  upon  his  head  and  down  swum  he. 

He  swum  till  he  came 

To  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Sank  himself  in  the  lowland  lonesome  low, 

Sank  himself  in  the  lowland  that  lies  so  low. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and 
only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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I  Bought  Me  a  Cat  (Set  I,  No.  5) 
{Traditional  Children's  Nonsense  Song) 


I  bought  me  a  cat 

My  cat  pleased  me 

I  fed  my  cat  under  yonder  tree. 

My  cat  says  fiddle  eye  fee. 

I  bought  me  a  duck 

My  duck  pleased  me 

I  fed  my  duck  under  yonder  tree. 

My  duck  says  "Quaa,  quaa" 

My  cat  says  fiddle  eye  fee. 

I  bought  me  a  goose 

My  goose  pleased  me 

I  fed  my  goose  under  yonder  tree. 

My  goose  says  "Quaw,  quaw" 

My  duck  says  "Quaa,  quaa" 

My  cat  says  fiddle  eye  fee. 

I  bought  me  a  hen 

My  hen  pleased  me 

I  fed  my  hen  under  yonder  tree. 

My  hen  says  "Shimmy  shack, 

shimmy  shack" 
My  goose  says  "Quaw,  quaw" 
My  duck  says,  "Quaa,  quaa" 
My  cat  says  fiddle  eye  fee. 


I  bought  me  a  pig 

My  pig  pleased  me 

I  fed  my  pig  under  yonder  tree. 

My  pig  says  "GriflFey,  griffey" 

My  hen  says  "Shimmy  shack, 

shimmy  shack" 
My  goose  says  "Quaw,  quaw" 
My  duck  says,  "Quaa,  quaa" 
My  cat  says  fiddle  eye  fee. 

I  bought  me  a  cow 

My  cow  pleased  me 
I  fed  my  cow  under  yonder  tree. 
My  cow  says  "Baw,  baw" 
My  pig  says  "Griffey,  griffey" 
My  hen  says  "Shimmy  shack, 

shimmy  shack" 
My  goose  says  "Quaw,  quaw" 
My  duck  says,  "Quaa,  quaa" 
My  cat  says  fiddle  eye  fee. 


I  bought  me  a  horse 

My  horse  pleased  me 

I  fed  my  horse  under  yonder  tree. 

My  horse  says  "Neigh,  neigh" 

My  cow  says  "Baw,  baw" 

My  pig  says  "Griffey,  griffey" 

My  hen  says  "Shimmy  shack, 

shimmy  shack" 
My  goose  says  "Quaw,  quaw" 
My  duck  says,  "Quaa,  quaa" 
My  cat  says  fiddle  eye  fee. 

I  bought  me  a  wife 
My  wife  pleased  me 
I  fed  my  wife  under  yonder  tree. 
My  wife  says  "Honey,  honey" 
My  horse  says  "Neigh,  neigh" 
My  cow  says  "Baw,  baw" 
My  pig  says  "Griffey,  griffey" 
My  hen  says  "Shimmy  shack, 

shimmy  shack" 
My  goose  says  "Quaw,  quaw" 
My  duck  says,  "Quaa,  quaa" 
My  cat  says  fiddle  eye  fee. 
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The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 

This  afternoon's  performance  of  the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  2,  under  the  direction 
of  Leon  Fleisher,  occurs  at  the  midpoint  of  the  28th  season  of  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute.  The  Young  Artists  Orchestra  is  made  up  of  high-school  age 
musicians  from  all  over  the  world,  and  is  gathered  each  summer  under  the  auspices 
of  the  School  for  the  Arts  at  Boston  University.  Financed  and  administered  by  the 
University,  this  unique  program  operates  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  its  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  offering  specialized  advanced  training 
to  nearly  350  young  musicians  of  outstanding  promise.  The  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute  represents  a  substantial,  ongoing  commitment  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  future  of  music.  We  particularly  acknowledge  their  presence  among  us  on 
this  special  day  of  celebration. 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  1993  Fellowship  Program 


Violins 

Jorge  Avila,  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Nurit  Bar-Josef,  Needham,  MA 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Sally  Barr,  Greenwich,  CT 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 
Vanessa  Blander,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship/ 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards 

Committee  Fellowship 
Anne  Chalex,  Barrington,  IL 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Song-A  Cho,  Edison,  NJ 

Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Sarah  Clendenning,  Hanover,  NH 

Max  Winder  Violin  Fellowship 
Karen  DiYanni,  Bedford,  NY 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mahoko  Eguchi,  Yokohama,  Japan 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship 

in  honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Joseph  Evans,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Lisa  Ferguson,  New  York,  NY 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Julia  Grueninger,  Billings,  MT 

Arthur  Fiedler/ Leo  Wasserman  Fellowship 
Yumiko  Inoue,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 
Mila  Ivkovich,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Eunice  S.  Cohen  Fellowship 
Joan  Kwuon,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Qing  Li,  Beijing,  China 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
David  Ling,  Canton,  OH 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 
Lyrico  Nakajima,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Yumi  Nishimura,  Nagano,  Japan 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Evangeline  Peters,  New  Albany,  IN 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 
Rebecca  Rhee,  Honolulu,  HI 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Sarah  Roth,  Chelmsford,  MA 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Christina  Scroggins,  Lutherville,  MD 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau  Fellowship 
Sae  Shiragami,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 


Timothy  Summers,  Charlottesville,  VA 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Vita  Wallace,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson 

Fellowship 
Lucy  Waterhouse,  London,  England 

Gordon  Clark  Memorial  Fellowship 
Katherine  Wolfe,  Minnetonka,  MN 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 

\'iolas 

Monica  Biacchi,  Parma,  Italy 

Olivetti  Foundation  Fellowship 
Chung-Hoon  Peter  Chun,  Seoul,  Korea 

James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Eric  Enders,  Green  Bay,  WI 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Suzannah  Farny,  Lincoln,  MA 

Baybanks  Fellowship 
Marka  Gustavsson,  New  York,  NY 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Francois  Hetsch,  Lyon,  France 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
Ori  Kam,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Amy  Long,  Spartanburg,  SC 

Bristol-Meyers  Squibb  Foundation  Fellowship 
Joanna  Mendoza,  Milwaukee,  WI 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Dov  Scheindlin,  New  York,  NY 

Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Andrea  Schuler,  Redmond,  WA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and  Alice 

Kandell  Fellowship 
Jessica  Troy,  New  York,  NY 

Patricia  Plum  Wylde  Fellowship 

CeUos 

Valerie  Aimard,  Lyon,  France 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
Naomi  Barron,  London,  Ontario,  Canada 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Kari  Docter,  Bloomington,  MN 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Jason  Duckies,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 

Canada 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Julian  Hersh,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Lucht,  Greenville,  NC 
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Chizuko  Matsusaka,  Pittsburgh,  PA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Morsches,  Alexandria,  VA 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 
Brent  Samuel,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship 
Rebecca  Thornblade,  Newton,  MA 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Benjamin  Wolfif,  New  York,  NY 

Haskell  Gordon  Memorial  Fellowship 
Rachel  Young,  Washington,  DC 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Basses 

Regina  Bautista,  Baltimore,  MD 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Josee  Deschenes,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Sebastien  Dube,  Quebec  City,  Quebec,  Canada 

Donald  Bellamy  Sinclair  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Kenneth  Harper,  Moorestown,  NJ 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Owen  Lee,  Santa  Monica,  CA 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 

Fellowship  in  memory  of  Margaret  Grant 
David  Moore,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
David  Saint-Laurent,  Montreal,  Quebec, 

Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Flute/Piccolo 

Charles  Brink,  St,  Louis,  MO 

Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
Caroline  Camp,  Kansas  City,  MO 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Demarre  McGill,  Chicago,  IL 

The  Nathan  Cummings  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Ostling,  Ridgewood,  NJ 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Catherine  Ransom,  Minneapolis,  MN 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 

Oboe/English  Horn 

Judy  Christy,  Winter  Park,  FL 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Monica  Johnson,  St.  Louis,  MO 

The  Frank  and  Gloria  Moody  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Andrea  Plesnarski,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Stephanie  Shapiro,  Great  Barrington,  MA 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 
Keve  Wilson,  Hyde  Park,  NY 

Karl  Burack  Memorial  Fellowship 


Clarinets 

Igor  Begelman,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Eric  Bradbury,  Ashland,  MA 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson 

Fellowship 
Ivan  Garcia,  Benidorm,  Alicante,  Spain 

H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Charlotte  Simpson,  Cleveland  Heights,  OH 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis  Fellowship 
Susan  Warner,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 

Bass  Clarinet 

Ben  Freimuth,  Upper  Marlboro,  MD 
Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Fellowship 

Bassoon/Contrabassoon 

Anne  Bauserman,  Corydon,  IN 

Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Julie  Fox,  Fort  Worth,  TX 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Maria  Isaak,  Vandergrift,  PA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
J.  Chris  Marshall,  Hurst,  TX 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  and  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Ryan  Simmons,  Huntington  Beach,  CA 

Sherman  Walt  Fellowship 

Horns 

Christopher  Cooper,  Rockport,  MA 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Susanna  Drake,  Lexington,  MA 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
Luiz  Garcia,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Barbara  Lee/ Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Stephen  Kostyniak,  Burnt  Hills,  NY 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Robert  Rasmussen,  Seattle,  WA 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 
Margaret  Smythe,  Clermont,  FL 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Trumpets 

Gary  Peterson,  Gainesville,  FL 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Marc  Reese,  Lake  Grove,  NY 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 
Matthew  Thomas,  Boston,  MA 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 


Richard  Watson,  Danvers,  MA 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Jeffrey  Work,  Boston,  MA 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Tenor  Trombones 

Joel  Bo;Telli-Boudreau,  Methuen,  MA 

J. P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 
Robert  Holland,  Rochester,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Kenneth  Thompkins,  Severna  Park,  MD 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship/ Wynton 

Marsalis  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Jeremy  Van  Hoy,  Detroit,  MI 

Robert  and  Sally  King  Fellowship 

Tuba 

Steve  Campbell,  Brenham,  TX 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Timpani/Percussion 

Joseph  DeMarco,  Norton,  MA 

The  Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Richard  Graber,  Hollywood,  FL 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Craig  McNutt,  Orleans,  MA 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Fellowship 
Brian  Mount,  Mahwah,  NJ 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Peter  Wilson,  Lansdowne,  PA 

Ruth  and  Alan  Sagner  Fellowship 
Shannon  Wood,  Ann  Arbor,  MI 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Harps 

Mariko  Anraku,  Tokyo,  Japan 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Joon-hee  Han,  Seoul,  Korea 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Piano/Keyboard 

Melvin  Chen,  Nashville,  TN 

Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 
Wendy  Chen,  S.  Pasadena,  CA 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 
Elinor  Freer,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Hsing-Chwen  Hsin,  Taiwan 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Molly  Kiser,  Boston,  MA 

Stokes  Fellowship 


Max  Levinson,  Boston,  MA 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 
John  Root,  Wayne,  PA 

Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Fellowship 
Paul  Zdanowicz-Wyse,  Portland,  ME 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 

Composers 

Julian  Anderson,  London,  England 

Benjamin  Britten  Memorial  Fellowship 
Moritz  Eggert,  Munich,  Germany/ London, 

England 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Joan  Huang,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
Joseph  Landers,  Birmingham,  AL 

The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music 

Fellowship  in  memory  of  Aaron  Copland 
Michael  Wolpe,  Rehovot,  Israel 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Eric  Zivian,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 
Ricardo  Zohn-Muldoon,  Guadalajara,  Mexico 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 

Chamber  Ensemble  Residency 

Lions  Gate  Trio 

Scott  Kluksdahl,  New  York,  NY 
Katie  Lansdale,  Bethesda,  MD 
Florence  Millet,  Paris,  France 

Ymg  Quartet 

David  Ying,  Winnetka,  IL 
Janet  Ying,  Winnetka,  IL 
Phillip  Ying,  Wmetka,IL 
Timothy  Ying,  Winnetka,  IL 

Voice 

Stephanie  Blythe,  Mongaup  Valley,  NY 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Youmi  Cho,  Seoul,  Korea 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Seungwon  Choi,  Seoul,  Korea 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr., 

Fellowship 
Helen  Hammond,  Branford,  CT 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 
Sang-Kyoung  Kim,  Seoul,  Korea 

Abby  and  Joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
Lisa  Lanzkron,  Brookline,  MA 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Fellowship 
Wendelin  Lockett,  St.  Louis,  MO 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy  Fellowship 


Kathleen  Roland,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Caroline  Schiller,  Riverview,  New  Brunswick, 

Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Paul  Soper,  Cambridge,  MA 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
So  Young  Yoo,  Seoul,  Korea 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Vocal  Coaches 

Katherine  Chu,  Philadelphia,  PA 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
John  Churchwell,  Knoxville,  TN 

Raymond  H.  Schneider  Fellowship 
Joseph  Lawson,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

William  J.  Ruhush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Pierre  McLean,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Kyle  Nobles,  Danbury,  CT 

Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Fellowship 
Cristina  Stanescu,  Craiova,  Romania 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Lisa  Sylvester,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Joseph  Talleda,  Tempe,  AZ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  Fellowship 

Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers 
Jane  Berlin,  New  Brunswick,  NJ 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Laura  Bewig,  Andover,  MA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Mara  Bonde,  Boston,  MA 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 
Nicholas  Cotellessa,  Boston,  MA 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 
Peter  Couchman,  Gettysburg,  PA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Matthew  DiBattista,  Stoneham,  MA 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 
Robert  Eich,  Sound  Beach,  NY 

Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship 
Frank  Enos,  Boston,  MA 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Jenny  Shang-chen  Fu,  Taiwan 
Jean-Marc  Gervais,  Montreal,  Quebec, 

Canada 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Alexandra  Gruber,  La  Crescenta,  CA 

Richard  F.  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 


Craig  Hanson,  Longmeadow,  MA 
Michael  Harris,  Milwaukie,  OR 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Virginie  Landre,  Paris,  France 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Thomas  Lehmkuhl,  Boston,  MA 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 
Bejun  Mehta,  New  York,  NY 
Beatrice  Petitet,  Paris,  France 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Scott  Rienholtz,  Rochester,  NY 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
Victoria  Savage,  Smyrna,  GA 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 
Elizabeth  Shammash,  Longmeadow,  MA 
Sandhya  Subramanian,  Schenectady,  NY 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers 

Scholarship 
Carol  To,  Hong  Kong 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Maureen  Tye,  Binghamton,  NY 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Elisabeth  Weigle,  New  York,  NY 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Scholarship 

Conducting  Class 

Thomas  Dausgaard,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Scott  Gregg,  Baltimore,  MD 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Daniel  Harding,  Oxford,  England 

Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 
Kunihiko-Kimbo  Ishii,  New  York,  NY 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

in  memory  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Tuomas  Ollila,  Helsinki,  Finland 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 
Bridget-Michaele  Reischl,  Appleton,  WI 

Maurice  Abravanel  Fellowship 
Donald  Schleicher,  Ann  Arbor,  MI 

Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Fellowship 
David  Wroe,  Kansas  City,  MO 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1992-93 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Music  Directorship  endowed  by  John  Moors  Cabot 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smimova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Victor  Romanul 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B. 

Arnold,  Jr.,  chair,  fully  funded 

in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland 

chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 

*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 
*James  Cooke 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Principal 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Assistant  Principal 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 

chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 


Leonard  Moss 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Sheila  Flekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Jennie  Shames 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

§  Joseph  Conte 
§  Joseph  Scheer 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 
*  Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 


Carol  Procter 
Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson 

chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
*Owen  Young 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and 

Mary  Cornille  chair 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Heame 

Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brette  Hearne  chair 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 
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Walter  Piston  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
Acting  Principal  Flute 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Fenwick  Smith 
Acting  Assistant  Principal 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 
Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Beranek  chair,  fully  funded  in 
perpetuity 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

ijiCraig  Nordstrom 
Faria  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Toft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Principal 
Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Assistant  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 

chair 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 


Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Associate  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Thomas  Ganger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 

Timothy  Genis 
Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Assistant  Timpanist 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 
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Thursday,  August  5,  at  8:30 

THOMAS  HAMPSON,  baritone 
CRAIG  RUTENBERG,  piano 
JAY  UNGAR  TRIO 

Jay  Ungar,  violin,  mandolin 

Molly  Mason,  guitar,  bass,  vocal  harmony 

David  Alpher,  piano 


AN  EVENING  OF  AMERICAN  SONG 
Song  Texts 
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The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until 
after  each  group  of  songs. 


Richard  Cory 

Whenever  Richard  Cory  went  down  town, 
We  people  on  the  pavement  looked  at  him: 
He  was  a  gentleman  from  sole  to  crown. 
Clean  favored  and  imperially  slim. 

And  he  was  always  quietly  arrayed. 

And  he  was  always  human  when  he  talked; 

But  still  he  fluttered  pulses  when  he  said,  "Good  morning,' 

And  he  glittered  when  he  walked. 

And  he  ws  rich,  yes  richer  than  a  king. 
And  admirably  schooled  in  every  grace: 
In  fine,  we  thought  that  he  was  everything 
To  make  us  wish  we  were  in  his  place. 

So  on  we  worked,  and  waited  for  the  light. 
And  went  without  the  meat  and  cursed  the  bread; 
And  Richard  Cory  one  calm  summer  night, 
Went  home  and  put  a  bullet  through  his  head. 

— Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
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Miniver  Cheevy 

Miniver  Cheevy,  child  of  scorn. 

Grew  lean  when  he  assailed  the  seasons; 
He  wept  that  he  was  ever  born. 

And  he  had  reasons. 

Miniver  loved  the  days  of  old 

When  swords  were  bright  and  steeds  were  prancing; 
The  vision  of  a  warrior  bold 

Would  set  him  dancing. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


Miniver  sighed  for  what  was  not, 

And  dreamed,  and  rested  from  his  labors; 
He  dreamed  of  Thebes  and  Camelot, 

And  Priam's  neighbors. 

Miniver  mourned  the  ripe  renown 

That  made  so  many  a  name  so  fragrant; 
He  mourned  Romance,  now  on  the  town, 

And  Art,  a  vagrant. 

Miniver  loved  the  Medici, 

Albeit  he  had  never  seen  one; 

He  would  have  sinned  incessantly 
Could  he  have  been  one. 

Miniver  cursed  the  commonplace 

And  eyed  a  khaki  suit  with  loathing; 

He  missed  the  mediaeval  grace 
Of  iron  clothing. 

Miniver  scorned  the  gold  he  sought, 

But  sore  annoyed  was  he  without  it; 

Miniver  thought,  and  thought,  and  thought, 
And  thought  about  it. 

Minvier  Cheevy,  born  too  late, 

Scratched  his  head  and  kept  on  thinking: 
Miniver  coughed,  and  called  it  fate. 

And  kept  on  drinking. 

— Robinson 


Luke  Havergal 

Go  to  the  western  gate,  Luke  Havergal, 
There  where  the  vines  cling  crimson  on  the  wall, 
And  in  the  twilight  wait  for  what  will  come. 
The  leaves  will  whisper  there  of  her,  and  some. 
Like  flying  words,  will  strike  you  as  they  fall; 
But  go,  and  if  you  listen  she  will  call. 
Go  to  the  western  gate,  Luke  Havergal — 
Luke  Havergal. 


(verse  2  omitted  in  song:) 

No,  there  is  not  a  dawn  in  eastern  skies 

To  rift  the  fiery  night  that's  in  your  eyes; 

But  there,  where  western  glooms  are  gathering. 

The  dark  will  end  the  dark,  if  anything: 

God  slays  Himself  with  every  leaf  that  flies. 

And  hell  is  more  than  half  of  paradise. 

No,  there  is  not  a  dawn  in  eastern  skies — 

In  eastern  skies. 


Out  of  a  grave  I  come  to  tell  you  this, 
Out  of  a  grave  I  come  to  quench  the  kiss 
That  flames  upon  your  forehead  with  a  glow 
That  blinds  you  to  the  way  that  you  must  go. 
Yes,  there  is  yet  one  way  to  where  she  is. 
Bitter,  but  one  that  faith  may  never  miss. 
Out  of  a  grave  I  come  to  tell  you  this — 
To  tell  you  this. 

There  is  the  western  gate,  Luke  Havergal, 
There  are  the  crimson  leaves  upon  the  wall. 
Go,  for  the  winds  are  tearing  them  away, — 
Nor  think  to  riddle  the  dead  words  they  say, 
(Nor  any  more  to  feel  them  as  they  fall;)  (omitted) 
But  go,  and  if  you  trust  her  she  will  call. 
There  is  the  western  gate,  Luke  Havergal — 
Luke  Havergal. 

— Robinson 


End  of  first  group. 


Look  Down  Fair  Moon 

Look  down  fair  moon  and  bathe  this  scene, 

Pour  softly  down  night's  nimbus  floods  on  faces  ghastly,  swollen,  purple, 

On  the  dead  on  the  their  backs  with  arms  toss'd  wide. 

Pour  down  your  unstinted  nimbus  sacred  moon. 

— Walt  Whitman 


Memories  of  Lincoln 

Beat!  beat  drums!  Beat!  beat!  drums! 

Blow,  bugles  blow!  Blow,  bugles  blow! 

Thro'  the  windows — thro'  the  doors — burst  like  a  ruthless  force, 

Into  the  solemn  church,  and  scatter  the  congregation, 

Blow,  bugles  blow!  Beat!  Beat!  drums! 

Are  beds  prepared  for  sleepers  at  night  in  houses? 

No  sleepers  must  sleep  in  the  beds, 

You  bugles  wilder  blow! — Blow,  bugles  blow! 

When  lilacs  last  in  the  dooryard  bloom'd, 

And  the  great  star  early  drooped  in  the  western  sky  in  the  night, 
I  mourn'd,  and  yet  shall  mourn  with  ever-returning  spring. 
Ever-returning  spring — trinity  sure,  trinity  sure  to  me  you  bring. 
Lilacs  blooming  perennial  and  dropping  star  in  the  west. 
And  thoughts  of  him  I  love. 

O  Captain!  my  Captain!  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 

The  ship  has  weathered  ev'ry  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won. 

But  O  heart!  heart!  heart! 

O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red. 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

— Whitman 


To  What  You  Said 

To  what  you  said,  passionately  clasping  my  hand,  this  is  my  answer: 

Though  you  have  strayed  hither,  for  my  sake,  you  can  never  belong  to  me,  nor  I  to  you, 

Behold  the  customary  loves  and  friendships — the  cold  guards 
I  am  that  rough  and  simple  person 

I  am  he  who  kisses  his  comrade  lightly  on  the  lips  at  parting,  and  I  am  one 
who  is  kissed  in  return, 

I  introduce  that  new  American  salute 

Behold  love  choked,  correct,  polite,  always  suspicious 

Behold  the  received  models  of  the  parlors — What  are  they  to  me? 

What  to  these  young  men  that  travel  with  me? 

— Whitman 
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End  of  second  group. 


The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge 

Contented  river!  in  thy  dreamy  realm 
The  cloudy  willow  and  the  plumy  elm: 
Thou  beautiful!  from  every  hill 
What  eye  but  wanders  with  thee  at  thy  will. 

Contented  river!  and  yet  overshy 

To  mask  thy  beauty  from  the  eager  eye; 

Hast  thou  a  thought  to  hide  from  field  and  town? 

In  some  deep  current  of  sunlit  brown. 

Ah!  there's  a  restive  ripple, 
And  the  swift  red  leaves, 
September's  firstlings  faster  drift; 
Wouldst  thou  away,  dear  stream? 

Come,  whisper,  near! 

I  also  of  much  resting  have  a  fear: 

Let  me  tomorrow  thy  companion  be. 

By  fall  and  shallow  to  the  adventurous  sea! 

— Robert  Underwood  Johnson 


Thoreau 

He  grew  in  those  seasons  like  corn  in  the  night, 

rapt  in  revery, 

on  the  Walden  shore, 

amidst  the  sumach  pines  and  hickories, 

in  undistubed  solitude. 

— after  Thoreau,  "Walden" 


Walt  Whitman 

Who  goes  there?  Hankering,  gross,  mystical  and  nude; 
How  is  it  I  extract  strength  from  the  beef  I  eat? 
What  is  man  anyhow?  What  am  I?  What  are  you? 
All  I  mark  as  my  own  you  shall  offset  it  with  your  own; 
Else  it  were  time  lost  a-listening  to  me. 

— after  Whitman,  "Leaves  of  Grass" 


Duty  A 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 

So  near  is  God  to  man; 

When  Duty  whispers  low  "Thou  must," 

The  youth  replies  "I  can!" 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


Duty  B  (Vita) 

Nascentes  morimur  finisque, 
finisque,  ab  origine  pendet. 

[That  which  is  born  ends  by  dying, 

The  end  is  determined  by  the  beginning.] 

— Manlius 


The  Children's  Hour 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations. 
That  is  known  as  Children's  Hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 
The  patter  of  little  feet 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened 
And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 


From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 
Grave  Alice  and  laughing  AUegra 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

Between  the  dark  and  daylight, 

Comes  a  pause, 

That  is  known  as  Children's  Hour. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


Memories  A — Very  Pleasant 

We're  sitting  in  the  opera  house,  the  opera  house,  the  opera  house; 
We're  waiting  for  the  curtain  to  arise  with  wonders  for  our  eyes; 
We're  feeling  pretty  gay,  and  well  we  may;  "O  Jimmy,  look!  "I  say, 
"The  band  is  tuning  up  and  soon  will  start  to  play." 

We  whistle  and  we  hum,  beat  time  with  the  drum. 

We're  sitting  in  the  opera  house,  the  opera  house,  the  opera  house, 

a-waiting  for  the  curtain  to  rise  with  wonders  for  our  eyes, 

a  feeling  of  expectancy,  a  certain  kind  of  ecstasy.  Sh!  Curtain! 

Memories  B — Rather  Sad 

From  the  street  a  strain  on  my  ear  doth  fall. 

A  tune  as  threadbare  as  that  "old  red  shawl," 

It  is  tattered,  it  is  torn,  it  shows  signs  of  being  worn, 

It's  the  tune  my  Uncle  hummed  from  early  morn; 

'Twas  a  common  little  thing  and  kind'a  sweet, 
But  'twas  sad  and  seemed  to  slow  up  both  his  feet; 
lean  see  him  shuffling  down  to  the  barn  or  to  the  town, 
a-humming. 

— Charles  Ives 
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Canon 

Oh,  the  days  are  gone 
When  beauty  bright 
My  heart's  chain  wove; 
When  my  dream  of  life. 
From  morn  till  night  was  love, 
Still  love,  was  still  love. 

Oh!  the  days  are  gone 
When  beauty  bright, 
When  my  dream  of  life. 
From  morn  till  night  was  love. 
Still  love,  from  morn  till  night. 
My  dream  of  life  was  love. 

— Thomas  Moore 


Intermission 


The  following  texts  from  which  the  performance  selections  will  he  made  appear  in  alphabetical  order: 


SONGS  BY  THOMAS  MOORE 

(Texts  by  Moore) 

Fill  the  Bumper  Fair 

Fill  the  bumper  fair! 

Ev'ry  drop  we  sprinkle 
O'er  the  brow  of  care, 

Smooth  away  a  wrinkle. 
Wit's  electric  flame 

N'er  so  swiftly  passes 
As  when  thro'  the  flame 

It  shoots  from  brimming  glasses. 
Fill  the  bumper  fair! 

O'er  the  brow  of  care, 

Smooths  away  a  wrinkle. 

Sages  can,  they  say, 

Grasp  the  lightning's  pinions. 
And  bring  down  its  ray 

From  the  starr'd  dominions; 
So  we,  Sages,  sit, 

And  mid  bumpers  bright'ning, 
From  the  heav'n  of  wit. 

Draw  down  all  its  lightning! 

Would'st  thou  know  what  first 
Made  our  souls  inherit 

This  enobling  thirst 

For  wine's  celestial  spirit? 

It  chanc'd  upon  that  day. 

When,  as  bards  inform  us, 

Prometheus  stole  away 

The  living  fire  that  warms  us, 


The  careless  Youth,  when  up 

To  Glory's  fount  aspiring. 
Took  nor  urn  nor  cup 

To  hide  the  pilfer'd  fire  in. 
But  oh!  his  joy,  when  round 

The  halls  of  Heaven  spying. 
Among  the  stars  he  found 

A  bowl  of  Bacchus  lying! 

Some  drops  were  in  that  bowl, 

Remains  of  last  night's  pleasure. 
With  which  the  sparks  of  Soul 

Mix'd  their  burning  treasure, 
Hence  the  goblet's  show'r 

Hath  such  spells  to  win  us; 
Hence  its  mighty  power 

O'er  the  flame  within  us. 


The  Harp  That  Once  Through  Tara's  Halls 

The  harp  that  once  thro'  Tara's  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed. 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls. 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. — 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days. 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er, 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise, 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells; 
The  chord  alone,  that  breaks  at  night, 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes, 

The  only  throbs  she  gives. 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks, 

To  show  that  she  still  lives. 


The  Last  Rose  of  Summer 

'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer 

Left  blooming  alone; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh, 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes. 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one! 

To  pine  on  the  stem; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping, 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  them. 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed, 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 


Soon  may  I  follow. 

When  friendships  decay, 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away. 
When  true  hearts  lie  withered. 

And  fond  ones  are  flown. 
Oh!  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone? 


The  Minstrel  Boy 

The  Minstrel  Boy  to  the  war  is  gone, 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him: 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on. 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. 
"Land  of  song!"  said  the  warrior-bard, 

"Tho'  all  the  world  betrays  thee, 
"One  sword,  at  least,  thy  rights  shall  guard, 

"One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee!" 


The  Minstrel  fell! — but  the  foeman's  chain 

Could  not  bring  this  proud  soul  under; 
The  harp  he  loved  n'er  spoke  again. 

For  he  tore  its  chords  asunder; 
And  said,  "No  chains  shall  sully  thee, 

"Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery! 
"Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and  free, 

"They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery." 


Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  Memory  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me; 

The  smiles,  the  tears. 
Of  boyhood  years. 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken; 
The  eyes  that  shone. 
Now  dimmed  and  gone. 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken! 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me. 


When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  linked  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall. 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather; 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone. 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled. 
Whose  garlands  dead. 
And  all  but  he  departed! 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me. 


SONGS  BY  STEPHEN  C.  FOSTER 

(Texts  by  Foster  unless  otherwise  specified) 

Ah!  May  the  Red  Rose  Live  Alway 

Ah!  may  the  red  rose  live  alway, 
To  smile  upon  earth  and  sky! 
Why  should  the  beautiful  ever  weep! 
Why  should  the  beautiful  die! 

Lending  a  charm  to  ev'ry  ray 
That  falls  on  her  cheeks  of  light, 
Giving  the  zephyr  kiss  for  kiss, 
And  nursing  the  dewdrop  bright. 

Ah!  may  the  red  rose  live  alway, 
To  smile  upon  earth  and  sky! 
Why  should  the  beautiful  ever  weep! 
Why  should  the  beautiful  die! 


Beautiful  Dreamer 

Beautiful  dreamer,  awake  unto  me. 
Starlight  and  dew  drops  are  waiting  for  thee; 
Sounds  of  the  rude  world  heard  in  the  day, 
Lull'd  by  the  moonlight  have  all  passed  away! 
Beautiful  dreamer,  awake  unto  me! 
Beautiful  dreamer,  awake  unto  me! 

Beautiful  dreamer,  queen  of  my  song, 
List  while  I  woo  thee  with  soft  melody; 
Gone  are  the  cares  of  life's  busy  throng, 
Beautiful  dreamer,  awake  unto  me! 
Beautiful  dreamer,  awake  unto  me! 


Beautiful  dreamer,  out  on  the  seas, 
Mermaids  are  chanting  the  wild  lorelie; 
Over  the  streamlet  vapors  are  borne. 
Waiting  to  fade  at  the  bright  coming  morn. 

Beautiful  dreamer,  beam  of  my  heart. 
E'en  as  the  morn  on  the  streamlet  and  sea; 
Then  will  all  clouds  of  sorrow  depart, 
Beautiful  dreamer,  awake  unto  me! 
Beautiful  dreamer,  awake  unto  me! 


Comrades,  Fill  No  Glass  For  Me 

Oh!  comrades  fill  no  glass  for  me 
To  drown  my  soul  in  liquid  flame, 
For  if  I  drank  the  toast  should  be. 
To  blighted  fortune,  health,  and  fame. 

Yet,  though  I  long  to  quell  the  strife 
That  passion  holds  against  my  life. 
Still  boon  companions  may  ye  be. 
But  comrades  fill  no  glass  for  me. 

And  oh  a  breast  that  once  was  light, 
Whose  patient  sufferings  need  my  care, 
And  oh  a  hearth  that  once  was  bright. 
That  dropping  hopes  have  nestled  there. 

Then  while  the  teardrops  nightly  steal 
From  wounded  hearts  that  I  should  heal, 
Though  boon  companions  may  ye  be, 
Oh,  comrades  fill  no  glass  for  me. 


When  I  was  young  I  felt  the  tide 

Of  aspirations  undefiled, 

But  manhood's  years  have  wronged  the  pride 

My  parents  centered  in  their  child. 

Then  by  a  mother's  sacred  tear. 
By  all  that  memory  should  reveal. 
Though  boon  companions  ye  may  be. 
Oh,  comrades  fill  no  glass  for  me. 

Though  boon  companions  may  ye  be. 
Oh,  comrades  fill  no  glass  for  me. 


Gentle  Annie 

Thou  wilt  come  no  more,  gentle  Annie, 

Like  a  flow'r  thy  spirit  did  depart; 

Thou  art  gone,  alas!  like  the  many 

That  have  bloomed  in  the  summer  of  my  heart. 

Shall  we  never  more  behold  thee; 
Never  hear  the  winning  voice  again 
When  the  Springtime  comes,  gentle  Annie, 
When  the  wild  flow'rs  are  scattered  o'er  the  plain? 

We  have  roam'd  and  loved  'mid  the  bowers 
When  thy  downy  cheeks  were  in  their  bloom; 
Now  I  stand  alone  'mid  the  flowers 
While  they  mingle  their  perfumes  o'er  thy  tomb. 

Shall  we  never  more  behold  thee; 
Never  hear  thy  winning  voice  again 
When  the  Springtime  comes,  gentle  Annie, 
When  the  wild  flow'rs  are  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain? 

Ah!  the  hours  grow  sad  while  I  ponder 

Near  the  silent  spot  where  thou  art  laid. 

And  my  heart  bows  down  when  I  wander 

By  the  streams  and  the  meadows  we  have  strayed. 

Shall  we  never  more  behold  thee; 

Never  hear  thy  voice  again 

When  the  Springtime  comes,  gentle  Annie, 

When  the  wild  flow'rs  are  scattered  o'er  the  plain? 


Hard  Times  Come  Again  No  More 

Let  us  pause  in  life's  pleasures  and  count  its  many  tears. 
While  we  all  sup  sorrow  with  the  poor: 
There's  a  song  that  will  linger  forever  in  our  ears; 
Oh!  Hard  Times,  come  again  no  more. 

While  we  seek  mirth  and  beauty  and  music  light  and  gay. 
There  are  frail  forms  fainting  at  the  door: 
Though  their  voices  are  silent,  their  pleading  looks  will  say 
Oh!  Hard  Times,  come  again  no  more. 

There's  a  pale  drooping  maiden  who  toils  her  life  away 
With  a  worn  heart  whose  better  days  are  o'er: 
Though  her  voice  would  be  merry,  'tis  sighing  all  the  day 
Oh!  Hard  Times,  come  again  no  more. 

'Tis  a  sigh  that  is  wafted  across  the  troubled  wave, 
'Tis  a  wail  that  is  heard  upon  the  shore, 
'Tis  a  dirge  that  is  niurmured  around  the  lonely  grave. 
Oh!  Hard  Times,  come  again  no  more. 
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Jeanie  with  the  Light  Brown  Hair 

I  dream  of  Jeanie  with  the  light  brown  hair, 

Borne  like  a  vapor,  on  the  summer  air: 

I  see  her  tripping  where  the  bright  streams  play, 

Happy  as  the  daisies  that  dance  on  her  way. 

Many  were  the  wild  notes  her  merry  voice  would  pour, 

Many  were  the  blithe  birds  that  warbled  them  o'er. 

Oh!  I  dream  of  Jeanie  with  the  light  brown  hair. 

Floating,  like  a  vapor  on  the  soft  summer  air. 

I  long  for  Jeanie  with  the  day  dawn  smile. 

Radiant  in  gladness,  warm  winning  guile; 

I  hear  her  melodies,  like  joys  gone  by, 

Sighing  round  my  heart  o'er  the  fond  hopes  that  die: 

Sighing  like  the  night  wind  and  sobbing  like  the  rain. 
Wailing  for  the  lost  one  that  comes  not  again: 
Oh!  I  long  for  Jeanie  and  my  heart  bows  low. 
Nevermore  to  find  her  where  the  bright  waters  flow. 


Molly!  Do  You  Love  Me? 

Molly  do  you  love  me? 
Can  the  morning  beam 
Love  a  lonely  floweret 
Living  in  its  gleam? 

Molly  do  you  love  me? 
Tell  me,  tell  me  true, 
Molly  do  you  love  me? 
Love,  as  I  love  you? 

Let  one  gentle  whisper 
All  my  doubts  destroy. 
Let  the  dream  irrational 
Turn  to  waking  joy. 

Molly  do  you  love  me? 
Tell  me,  tell  me  true, 
Molly  do  you  love  me? 
Love,  as  I  love  you? 

Tell  me  by  those  ringlets, 
By  those  eyes  of  blue, 
Molly  do  you  love  me? 
Love,  as  I  love  you? 


Can  that  voice's  music 
Flow  from  heartless  glee? 
Must  I  read  no  feeling 
In  that  melody? 

Molly!  do  you  love  me? 
Tell  me,  tell  me  true, 
Molly!  do  you  love  me? 
Love,  as  I  love  you? 

Ah,  my  heart  has  yielded 
To  those  smiles  that  play 
With  the  merry  dimples 
All  the  livelong  day. 

Though  the  tender  blossoms 
Need  the  summer  light. 
Let  our  hearts  united 
Brave  afflictions  blight. 

Molly!  do  you  love  me? 
Tell  me,  tell  me  true. 
Molly!  do  you  love  me? 
Love,  as  I  love  you? 


My  Wife  Is  a  Most  Knowing  Woman 

My  wife  is  a  most  knowing  woman, 

She  always  is  finding  me  out, 
She  never  will  hear  explanations 

But  instantly  puts  me  to  rout. 
There's  no  use  to  try  to  deceive  her, 

If  out  with  my  friends,  night  or  day, 
In  the  most  inconceivable  manner. 

She  tells  where  I've  been  right  away. 
She  says  that  I'm  "mean"  and  "inhuman" 

Oh!  my  wife  is  a  most  knowing  woman. 

She  would  have  been  hung  up  for  witchcraft 

If  she  had  lived  sooner,  I  know, 
There's  no  hiding  anything  from  her, 

She  knows  what  I  do — where  I  go; 
And  if  I  come  in  after  midnight 

And  say  "I  have  been  to  the  lodge," 
Oh,  she  says  while  she  flies  in  a  fury, 

"Now  don't  think  to  play  such  a  dodge! 
It's  all  very  fine,  but  won't  do,  man." 

My  wife  is  a  most  knowing  woman. 

Not  often  I  go  out  to  dinner 

And  come  home  a  little  "so  so," 
I  try  to  creep  up  through  the  hallway. 

And  still  as  a  mouse  on  tip-toe, 
She's  sure  to  be  waiting  up  for  me, 

And  then  comes  a  nice  little  scene, 
"What,  you  tell  me  you're  sober,  you  wretch  you, 

Now  don't  think  that  I  am  so  green! 
My  life  is  quite  worn  out  with  you,  man," 

My  wife  is  a  most  knowing  woman. 

She  knows  me  much  better  than  /  do 

Her  eyes  are  like  those  of  a  lynx. 
Though  how  she  discovers  my  secrets 

Is  a  riddle  would  puzzle  a  sphinx. 
On  fair  days,  when  we  go  out  walking. 

If  ladies  look  at  me  askance. 
In  the  most  harmless  way,  I  assure  you, 

My  wife  gives  me,  oh!  such  a  glance, 
And  says  "all  these  insults  you'll  rue,  man," 

My  wife  is  a  most  knowing  woman. 

Yes,  I  must  give  all  of  my  friends  up 

If  I  would  live  happy  and  quiet; 
One  might  as  well  be  'neath  a  tombstone 

As  live  in  confusion  and  riot. 
This  life  we  all  know  is  a  short  one, 

While  some  tongues  are  long,  heaven  knows. 
And  a  miserable  life  is  a  husband's, 

Who  numbers  his  wife  with  his  foes, 
I'll  stay  at  home  now  like  a  true  man. 

For  my  wife  is  a  most  knowing  woman. 

— George  Cooper 
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open  Thy  Lattice,  Love 

Open  thy  lattice,  love,  listen  to  me! 

The  cool  balmy  breeze  is  abroad  on  the  sea! 

The  moon,  like  a  queen,  roams  her  realms  of  blue, 

And  the  stars  keep  their  vigils  in  heaven  for  you. 

Ere  morn's  gushing  light  tips  the  hills  with  its  ray, 

Away  o'er  the  waters  away  and  away! 

Then  open  thy  lattice,  love,  listen  to  me! 

While  the  moon's  in  the  sky  and  the  breeze  on  the  sea! 

Open  thy  lattice,  love,  listen  to  me! 
In  the  voyage  of  life,  love  our  pilot  will  be! 
He  will  sit  at  the  helm  wherever  we  rove, 
And  steer  by  the  loadstar  he  kindled  above: 

His  shell  for  a  shallop  will  cut  the  bright  spray, 

Or  skin  like  a  bird  o'er  the  waters  away; 

Then  open  thy  lattice,  love,  listen  to  me! 

While  the  moon's  in  the  sky  and  the  breeze  on  the  sea! 

— George  P.  Morris 


The  Voice  of  Bygone  Days 

Ah!  the  voice  of  bygone  days 
Will  come  back  again. 
Whispering  to  the  weary  hearted 
Many  a  soothing  strain. 

Youthful  fancy  then  returns, 
Childish  hope  the  bosom  burns, 
Joy  that  manhood  coldly  spurns, 
Then  flows  in  memory's  sweet  refrain. 

Ah!  the  voice  of  bygone  days 
Will  come  back  again, 
Whispering  to  the  weary  hearted 
Many  a  soothing  strain. 

Ah!  the  voice  of  bygone  days 
Murmurs  through  my  brain, 
Till  the  cherished  fond  departed 
Seem  to  live  again. 

Weeping  old  times  sorrow  o'er 
Smiling  as  in  days  of  yore. 
When  each  heart  its  burden  bore. 
Of  love  and  pity,  bliss  and  pain. 

Ah!  the  voice  of  bygone  days 
Will  come  back  again. 
Whispering  to  the  weary  hearted 
Many  a  soothing  strain. 
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Look  Down  Fair  Moon  (Walt  Whitman;  1819-1892) 
{composed  1940) 

Memories  of  Lincoln  (Whitman) 
{composed  c.  1920) 

To  What  You  Said  (Whitman) 

{orchestral  version  1976;  piano-vocal  1977) 


CHARLES  IVES 

(1874-1954) 


The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge 

(Robert  Underwood  Johnson;  1853-1937) 

{composed  1921 ) 
Thoreau  (after  Henry  David  Thoreau  in  Walden; 

1817-1862) 

{composed  1915) 
Whitman  (after  Whitman  in  Leaves  of  Grass) 

{composed  1921 ) 
Duty  A  (Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  1803-1882) 
DutyB  {Vita)  (Manlius;  4th  century  B.C.) 

{composed  1913  for  chorus  and  orchestra; 

revised  1921  for  piano  and  solo  voice) 

Song  group  continues . 

The  song  texts  for  tonight's  recital  are  being  distributed  separately. 

Please  note  that  portions  of  tonight's  concert  are  being  filmed  by  "CBS  Sunday  Morning" 
for  future  telecast. 
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The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until 
after  each  group  of  songs. 
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American  Dreamer^  Songs  of  Stephen  Foster 
with  Jay  Ungar,  Molly  Mason  and  David  Alpher 
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An  Old  Song  Re -sung  -  American  Concert  Songs 
Armen  Guzelimian,  piano 
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The  Children's  Hour 

(Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow;  1807-1882) 

{composed  1901 ) 
Memories  A — Very  Pleasant 
Memories  B — Rather  Sad  (Ives) 

{composed  1897) 

Canon  (Thomas  Moore;  1780-1852) 
{composed  c.  1894) 


INTERMISSION 


MUSIC  OF  THOMAS  MOORE  AND  STEPHEN  FOSTER 


^V. 


Mr.  Hampson  and  the  Jay  Ungar  Trio  will  perform  selections  from  the  following  repertory: 


THOMAS  MOORE 

(1780-1852) 


STEPHEN  FOSTER 

(1826-1864) 


Fill  the  Bumper  Fair  (Thomas  Moore) 
The  Harp  That  Once  Through  Tara's  Halls 

(Moore) 
The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  (Moore) 
The  Minstrel  Boy  (Moore) 
Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night  (Moore) 
{From  "Irish  Melodies"  1807-1834  and 

"National  Airs"  1815) 

Ah,  May  the  Red  Rose  Live  Alway  (Stephen  C.  Foster) 

{composed  1850) 
Beautiful  Dreamer  (Foster) 

{composed  1864) 
Comrades  Fill  No  Glass  for  Me  (Foster) 

{composed  1855) 
Gentle  Annie  (Foster) 

{composed  1856) 
Hard  Times  Come  Again  No  More  (Foster) 

{composed  1855) 
Jeanie  with  the  Light  Brown  Hair  (Foster) 

{composed  1854) 
Molly!  Do  You  Love  Me?  (Foster) 

{composed  1850) 
My  Wife  Is  a  Most  Knowing  Woman 

(George  Cooper;  1840-1927) 

{composed  1863) 
Open  Thy  Lattice  Love  (George  P.  Morris) 

{composed  1844) 
The  Voice  of  Bygone  Days  (Foster) 

{composed  1850) 


INSTRUMENTAL 
MEDLEYS 


Foster  Favorites 
Old  Home  Medley 
Dancing  on  the  River 


Baldwin  piano 


Weeks 


Notes 

The  subtlest  spirit  of  a  nation  is  expressed  through  its  music,  and  the  music  acts  reciprocally  on  the  na- 
tion's very  soul,  wrote  Walt  Whitman  in  1845  in  the  Broadway  Journal  in  a  review  of  the  popular 
singing  ensemble,  the  Hutchinsons.  The  Hutchinsons,  like  the  Christy  Minstrels,  performed 
a  repertory  comprised  of  "Ethiopian  song,"  European-styled  folk  song,  and  romantic  ballads; 
and  one  of  the  mainstays  of  their  concerts  were  the  songs  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  perhaps 
the  first  truly  unique  voice  in  American  song,  a  composer  whose  ear  was  attuned  not  only  to 
the  aesthetics  of  his  day,  but  one  whose  musical  soul  prophetically  projected  the  future. 
Reacting  to  the  Foster  melodies  he  had  heard  that  evening  in  his  now  famous  article,  "Art 
Song  and  Heart  Singing,"  Whitman  expressed  his  credo  of  the  moment;  that  folk  groups  like 
the  Hutchinsons  articulated  an  especially  American  language  in  song,  one  that  was  fresh, 
simple,  and  free  of  artifice — in  short,  songs  for  an  emerging  nation.  Though  the  poet  would 
go  on  to  broaden  his  musical  taste  to  embrace — even  incorporate — the  rhythms  of  opera 
and  classical  song  into  his  own  verse,  his  early  observations  struck  to  the  core  of  the  American 
impulse  to  sing  in  spontaneous,  previously  unsung  forms. 

Tonight's  recital  offers  a  journey  back  into  the  origins  of  American  art  song — one  that 
begins  on  two  disparate  continents,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  is  consummated  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  a  third,  the  new  world  of  North  America.  While  surveying  six  American  song  compos- 
ers and  one  Irish  one,  each  half  of  the  program  is  dominated  by  a  single  voice,  those  of 
Charles  Ives  and  Stephen  Collins  Foster.  A  Janus-like  pairing?  What  possible  connections 
does  Foster,  the  supreme  articulation  of  nineteenth-century  nostalgia,  have  to  Ives,  the  voice 
of  modernism?  Yet,  if  one  explores  the  roots  of  their  art,  Foster  and  Ives  actually  represent 
less  of  a  dichotomy  than  one  initially  imagines.  The  musical,  poetic,  and  cultural  ties  that  link 
them  and  their  colleagues  stretch  across  the  century  in  a  surprisingly  seamless  continuity. 

The  composers  and  poets  of  the  first  half  of  the  recital  all  enjoy  a  close  geographical  or 
spiritual  bond  with  New  England  (most  with  the  Berkshires  andTanglewood).  Maryland- 
born  John  Duke  migrated  to  the  Berkshires  in  1923,  taking  a  post  at  Smith  College  in  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  until  1967,  making  a  significant  reputation  for 
himself  as  a  teacher,  composer,  and  pianist,  who  premiered  many  of  his  own  works.  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson  grew  up  in  Gardiner,  Maine,  to  which  he  returned  after  a  brief  stint  at 
Harvard.  There  he  passed  his  days  in  quiet  industry,  working  as  a  poet  and  journalist,  nurs- 
ing a  long  and  unrequited  flame  for  his  brother's  widow,  and  observing  with  subtle  irony  and 
considerable  compassion  the  myriad  of  miniature  dramas  that  played  themselves  out  in  the 
confines  of  rural  America.  The  three  Robinson  texts  that  comprise  Duke's  triptych  all  deal 
with  individuals  living  lives  of  silent  despair,  and  each  has  an  autobiographical  parallel  in  the 
poet's  own  existence.  The  outwardly  successful  Richard  Cory,  who  one  day  surprises  his 
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townsfolk  by  putting  a  bullet  through  his  head,  is  a  thinly  veiled  portrait  of  Robinson's 
brother  Herman,  who  effectively  committed  suicide  with  alcohol  after  a  series  of  disastrous 
business  investments,  dying  prematurely  in  1893.  Miniver  Cheevy  with  his  fatal  romanticism 
and  self-destructive  drunken  passivity  again  reminds  of  Herman,  but  also  suggests  the  poet 
himself  in  his  perennial  sense  of  being  unappreciated  and  misunderstood  as  an  artist  and 
intellectual,  while  Luke  Havergal's  mourning  of  a  dead  love,  and  his  epiphany  that  only 
through  the  western  gate  of  death  can  there  be  true  union  of  souls,  is  an  aching  hymn  to 
Robinson's  passion  for  his  sister-in-law,  Emma  Shepherd.  All  three  songs  speak  of  Duke's 
faith  in  the  mystery  oi  music  that  causes  time  to  lose  the  character  of  successive  moments  and  become 
an  ever-expanding  present . 

Cairo-born  and  American-naturalized  Charles  Naginski's  connection  to  Tanglewood  and 
the  Berkshires  was,  in  fact,  a  tragically  ironic  one,  for  it  was  in  Lenox  after  attending  a  per- 
formance of  one  of  his  works  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  in  1940  that  he  drowned  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one.  Naginski,  who  had  studied  composition  with  Rubin  Goldmark  and  Roger  Ses- 
sions, was  very  likely  familiar  with  the  latter's  huge  choral  work,  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the 
Dooryard  Bloomd.  Naginski  was  the  creator  of  two  symphonies  and  was  the  Walter  Damrosch 
Fellow  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  Whitman  settings, 
composed  in  1940,  were  among  his  very  last  works,  published  posthumously  in  1942.  Look 
Down  Fair  Moon  takes  its  text  from  Whitman's  1865  Drum  Taps,  a  collection  of  poignant 
memories  of  the  years  when  the  poet  witnessed  the  horrors  of  the  Civil  War  firsthand  as  a 
nurse  in  the  hospitals  of  the  nation's  capital.  The  eerie  light  of  the  moon  invoked  by  the  poet 
rains  down  in  ghastly  pallor,  captured  in  the  delicate  impressionistic  palette,  the  minor  key, 
and  in  the  serenading  effect  of  the  piano — all  of  which  combine  to  create  the  impression  of  a 
ghostly  aubade  that  echoes  here  in  the  hills  where  Naginski  composed  it  as  a  very  personal 
requiem. 

William  H.  Neidlinger,  though  Brooklyn-born  and  -raised,  found  himself  drawn  to  the 
Transcendental  poets  and  to  the  Whitman  legend  and  legacy.  Comprised  of  portions  of  three 
poems  from  Whitman's  cycle  of  the  same  name,  his  Memories  of  Lincoln  is  a  cantata  in  minia- 
ture with  powerfully  contrasting  sections  that  chronicle  the  composer  and  poet's  shock  and 
despair  at  the  loss  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Neidlinger's  expansive.  Romantic  idiom  is  well  suited 
to  the  heroic  and  elevated  sentiments  of  the  texts,  while  his  proficiency  as  an  organist  can  be 
heard  in  the  majestic  vocal  and  piano  lines  and  in  the  combination  of  solemnity  and  impas- 
sioned drama  that  shape  the  song. 

Leonard  Bernstein  was,  of  course,  born  in  Massachusetts,  nurtured  at  Harvard,  and  inex- 
tricably linked  with  Tanglewood  as  one  of  its  great  mentors.  To  What  You  Said  is  one  of  those 
rare  poems  that  Whitman,  himself,  considered  too  private  for  publication.  Though  the  manu- 
script is  undated,  it  is  clearly  a  product  of  his  Camden  years  and  is  very  likely  addressed  to 
Anne  Gilchrist,  the  plucky,  intelligent,  literary  Englishwoman  and  widow  of  Blake's  biog- 
rapher who  fell  in  love  with  the  poet  via  his  poems,  published  the  first  feminist  defense  of  his 
writings,  and  followed  him  to  Philadelphia  in  1876  in  the  hopes  of  marrying  him.  Whitman 
gently  fended  off  her  romantic  advances;  he  cherished  her  friendship  long  after  her  return 
to  England,  and  following  her  death  he  remained  close  to  her  son  Herbert.  That  Whitman 
never  sent  the  poem  or  circulated  it  speaks  for  the  confessional  nature  of  its  contents,  whis- 
pered with  such  delicacy  yet  uncompromising  truthfulness.  And  yet  beyond  the  autobio- 
graphical implications.  To  What  You  Said  is  a  poem  of  universal  significance — a  text  in  which 
Whitman  lashes  out  against  the  restrictions  and  repressions  imposed  by  convention  ("Behold 
the  customary  loves  and  friendships — the  cold  guards") — and  one  in  which  he  offers  his 
message  of  salvation:  that  "new  American  salute,"  a  love  that  is  supremely  human;  that  goes 
beyond  the  parameters  of  the  merely  sexual  and  beyond  the  confines  of  the  exclusive;  that 
expresses  the  poet's  belief  that  he  could  never  belong  to  one  because  as  Bard  he  must  belong 
to  all. 

Danbury  born,  Yale-educated  Charles  Ives  remains  the  quintessential  New  Englander, 
whose  family  roots  and  friendships  tie  him  deeply  to  the  entire  tradition  of  Yankee  pat- 
riotism, religion,  music,  and  literature.  His  father  served  the  Union  cause  as  a  Civil  War 
bandmaster;  his  grandparents  were  intimates  of  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller,  and  his  in- 
laws, of  Mark  Twain.  For  Ives,  writing  songs  was  his  way  of  keeping  a  diary.  Each  of  the  di- 
verse compositions  in  Ives's  vocal  catalogue  represents  a  spiritual  jotting,  an  almost  impres- 
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sionisdc  attempt  to  transfix  a  moment,  a  memory,  an  echo  from  the  depths  of  his  wholly 
American  subconscious.  Essentially  a  melodist,  whose  innovations  in  polytonality,  poly- 
rhythm,  and  polytexture  gave  his  work  a  dissonant  modern  cast,  he  incorporated  many 
native  folk  tunes  (over  150  have  been  identified)  into  his  compositions.  These  tunes,  drawn 
from  hymns,  psalms,  camp  meetings,  spirituals,  and  band  music,  as  well  as  from  earlier 
American  composers  like  Stephen  Foster  (for  whom  he  retained  a  special  reverence),  form 
the  particularly  rich  texture  of  the  art  song  tapestries  he  wove. 

The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge  not  only  has  an  especially  apt  geographical  connection  to  the 
Berkshires,  but  the  poem  manages,  as  does  Wordsworth's  Tintern  Abbey  on  the  River  Wye,  to 
convey  immortality  on  the  sleepy  Connecticut  river  that  courses  through  the  composer's 
primal  memories.  The  song,  lushly  Romantic  both  poetically  and  musically,  is  one  of  Ives's 
masterpieces  of  tone  painting.  The  group  of  three  short  American  portraits,  Thoreau,  Whit- 
man, and  Emerson's  Duty  A  speak  of  Ives's  profound,  lifelong  sympathy  for  the  Transcenden- 
tal movement.  The  theme  from  Ives's  own  Concord  Sonata  forms  the  foundation  for  Thoreau, 
in  which  the  composer  restricts  the  interpreter  to  speech  in  the  opening  measures,  creating 
instead  a  quietly  sublime  dialogue  between  text  and  hushed  piano  that  accentuates  the  seren- 
ity of  Thoreau's  prose,  which  will  then  organically  flower  into  song  at  the  climactic  moment. 
In  contrast  to  the  tranquility  of  Thoreau,  Whitman  is  boldly  aggressive.  The  text,  taken  from 
the  twentieth  section  oi  Leaves  of  Grass,  accosts  the  listener  with  a  series  of  interrogatives  that 
are  reflected  in  the  challenging  tone  of  the  music's  opening  measures  and  in  the  broad, 
sweeping  chromatic  melody  that  conveys  the  abandon  and  freedom  of  Whitman's  unconven- 
tional voice  and  self.  Duty  A,  with  its  Emersonian  text  steeped  in  self-reliance  and  ethical 
obligation,  is  again  set  in  a  dialogue  format  with  duty  whispering  in  soh portamenti  and  youth 
replying  in  bold  diatonic  cadences.  Duty  5,  on  an  antique  Latin  text  by  Manlius,  reflects  the 
Transcendentalists'  deference  to  classical  humanism:  the  text  defines  life  as  the  responsibility 
of  he  who  lives  it,  while  the  adagio  setting  with  its  long-held  ppp  finish  sounds  a  note  of  stoic 
acceptance.  In  setting  Longfellow's  Children's  Hour,  Ives  turned  to  one  of  the  most  metrical 
and  accessibly  musical  of  the  New  England  poets.  The  rhyming  line  and  nostalgic  sentiments 
of  the  poem  evoke  a  father's  tender  amusement  at  the  intrusion  into  his  study  of  his  three 
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daughters,  each  given  her  own  music.  The  same  juxtaposition  of  wistful  humor  and  melan- 
choly appears  in  the  two-part  contrasting  piece,  Memories  A  ^  B.  The  allegro  first  section,  in 
which  the  composer  recalls  the  naive  excitement  of  a  young  boy  just  before  curtain-rise  at  the 
opera,  is  a  tongue-in-cheek  parody  of  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  patter  song,  while  the  second 
half  with  its  recalled  snatch  of  a  sad  tune  speaks  of  Ives's  assimilation  of  the  nostalgic  melan- 
choly of  Stephen  Foster,  just  as  it  offers  an  appropriate  transition  into  the  haunting  Irish  lyric 
by  Thomas  Moore  that  the  composer  sets  in  Canon. 

The  prevailing  rationale  of  the  second  half  of  the  program  is  the  cross-cultural  association 
of  the  Irish  bard,  Thomas  Moore,  and  his  spiritual  son,  Stephen  Foster.  Both  poet-songwrit- 
ers, who  tapped  the  voices  of  the  Volk,  were  magicians  of  sentiment,  capable  of  articulating 
one  of  Romanticism's  quintessential  qualities:  a  bittersweet,  melancholic  longing,  a  nostalgia 
for  an  elusive  lost  ideal  that  can  be  transformed  by  art  into  a  quasi-mystic  transcendence. 

When  the  first  volume  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  appeared  in  1807,  it  won  for  its  poet-com- 
poser instantaneous  fame  and  made  him — to  the  chagrin  of  some  of  his  more  militant  com- 
patriots— ever  more  in  demand  in  the  salons  and  concert  halls  of  the  British  Isles  and 
Europe.  For  the  next  twenty-seven  years,  in  addition  to  composing  his  exotic  epic  poem, 
Lalla  Rookh,  and  acting  as  Byron's  biographer  and  literary  executor,  Moore  devoted  himself 
to  collecting  folk  tunes  and  composing  texts  to  accompany  them.  Though  he  worked  in 
collaboration  with  John  Stevenson,  who  acted  as  his  arranger,  providing  the  popular 
nineteenth-century  "little  symphonies"  that  comprise  the  prelude  and  postlude  to  the 
melodies,  Moore,  himself,  was  by  no  means  an  indifferent  musician.  The  possessor  of  an 
exquisitely  sweet,  high  Irish  tenor  that  could  seduce  ladies  and  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  rapt 
audiences  when  he  performed  his  compositions,  Moore  was  also  musically  literate  enough  to 
set  down  the  tunes  he  gathered  in  simple  melodic-harmonic  notation  and  even,  on  occasion, 
to  try  his  own  hand  at  arranging  them  himself.  Thus,  these  songs,  like  Foster's,  must  be  seen 
as  the  products  of  that  very  special  synthesis  of  poetry  and  music,  and  clearly,  Moore  intend- 
ed that  his  poems  be  sung — not  read!  "A  pretty  air  without  a  tune,"  he  once  exclaimed,  "is 
like  one  of  those  half-creatures  of  Plato."  For  Moore  composition  was  a  process  of  discovering 
in  melody  an  essential  sentiment  and  then  giving  voice  to  that  sentiment  in  the  nostalgically 
melancholy,  sentimental — but  also  sentiment-rich — vocabulary  of  which  he  was  an  acknowl- 
edged master. 

Unlike  Thomas  Moore,  who  sang  sorrowing  songs  while  ever  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  family,  public,  and  patrons'  affections,  America's  troubadour  Stephen  Foster  led  an  all- 
too-brief  and  tragic  life  that  ended  in  Bellevue  Hospital  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  an  im- 
poverished alcoholic  who  succumbed  to  complications  from  a  bizarre  shaving  accident. 
Raised  in  Pittsburgh  in  a  large,  patriotic  family — his  father  had  served  in  the  military  and 
state  legislature — young  Stephen  demonstrated  his  musical  proclivities  early  and  was  given 
some  rudimentary  piano  and  harmony  lessons,  though  throughout  his  formal  education,  he 
remained  a  largely  self-taught  and  naive  craftsman  who  relied  on  the  wealth  of  native  influ- 
ences around  him  to  shape  his  musical  consciousness.  Writing  his  earliest  songs  for  the 
minstrel  theatre,  Foster  grew  up  assimilating  the  song  traditions  of  Black  spirituals,  gospel 
music,  Celtic  airs,  and  Victorian  ballads,  and  imbibing  the  literary  heritage  of  Burns,  Scott, 
Moore,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Heine.  In  1851,  the  year  after  his  marriage  to  Jane 
McDowell,  Foster  felt  confident  enough  of  his  abilities  to  rent  an  office  and  hang  out  a 
shingle  as  a  songwriter,  and  in  the  next  decade  he  became  America's  most  beloved  composer. 
A  combination  of  personal  and  social  events — the  changing  musical  and  theatrical  markets,  a 
marriage  troubled  by  his  penury  and  alcoholism,  his  health  weakened  by  what  may  have 
been  tuberculosis — brought  Foster  to  New  York  at  the  start  of  the  Civil  War,  where  for  three 
short  years  he  lived  the  life  of  a  semi-vagrant,  composing  songs  on  snatches  of  paper  and 
selling  them  for  food  and  lodging. 

Of  the  more  than  200  songs  Foster  wrote,  a  sizable  number  of  them  were  what  he  euphe- 
mistically called  "Ethiopian  Songs" — northern  white  impressions  of  plantation  life  that 
derived  musically  as  much  from  Black  idioms  as  they  did  from  the  British  folksong  tradition, 
while  still  others  treated  socially  conscious  themes  or  cast  a  witty  glance  at  human  folly.  The 
bulk  of  his  opus,  however,  is  comprised  of  135  ballads  or  romantic  parlour  songs — lilting 
melodies  of  home  and  health,  love  and  longing. 

Belonging  to  this  last  genre  are  Open  Thy  Lattice  Love,  Ah!  May  the  Red  Rose  Live  Alway,  Gentle 
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Annie,  one  of  his  most  refined  lyrics,  inspired  by  witnessing  the  death  of  a  young  girl  in  a 
carriage  accident;  Jeanie  with  the  Light  Brown  Hair,  whose  lilting  ballad  form  with  its  lullaby 
echoes  recalls  the  idyllic  period  of  reconciliation  in  his  marriage  when  he  lived  with  Jane  and 
his  daughter  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  at  the  height  of  his  fame;  the  lesser-known  gem,  Molly! 
Do  You  Love  Me?, The  Voice  of  Bygone  Days  with  its  heavily  ornamented  Bellinian  line;  and  what 
may  have  been  his  last  song.  Beautiful  Dreamer,  with  its  sublime  evocation  of  a  gossamer  world 
where  imagination  takes  flight  and  harmonious  beauty  drives  out  the  rude  realities  of  the 
world. 

Occasionally,  Foster  could  abandon  the  wishful  reverie  that  characterizes  his  most  poignant 
works  and  turn  a  fiercely-wielded  scalpel  of  irony  on  himself.  The  atypically  funny  My  Wife  Is 
a  Most  Knowing  Woman,  set  to  lyrics  by  George  Cooper,  a  New  Yorker  who  befriended  Foster 
in  his  last  days  and  helped  him  eke  out  a  living  composing  salable  theatrical  songs  for  the 
vaudeville  houses,  sounds  a  jarring  pathos  in  the  transparent  mask  of  mockery  which  Foster 
dons:  his  failing  health,  aggravated  by  drink,  was  to  precipitate  his  death  a  few  months  later! 

The  same  ability  to  confront  a  sensitive  theme  with  touching  honesty  is  heard  in  Comrades 
Fill  No  Glass  For  Me,  written  in  1855  for  the  myriad  temperance  movements  of  the  time  (which 
even  his  father  had  embraced),  though  it  is  not  without  its  own  confessional  subtext.  The 
plaintive  strings  heard  in  the  Gaelic-sounding  melody  remind  of  Thomas  Moore's  drinking 
songs  with  their  blend  of  mournful  camaraderie,  while  the  sentimental  moralizing  is  virtually 
Dickensian  and  not  without  the  great  author's  ability  to  rouse  emotions.  Dickens's  Hard  Times 
certainly  inspired  the  title  of  another  of  Foster's  socially  conscious  songs,  though  in  Hard 
Times  Come  Again  No  More  he  was,  his  brother  noted,  also  making  reference  to  the  nationwide 
wave  of  empathy  for  the  oppressed  that  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  novel.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  had 
created.  The  associations  with  Black  folk  idiom  are  reinforced,  too,  by  the  fact  that  Foster 
claimed  he  employed  snatches  of  a  tune  he  had  once  heard  the  family's  black  servant,  Olivia 
Pise,  sing. 

The  ability  to  absorb  the  sounds  around  them  was  not  the  only  area  of  common  ground 
Thomas  Moore  and  Stephen  Foster  shared.  The  Irish  songmaker's  influence  on  his  Anglo- 
Scots-Irish  descendent  was  profound.  Like  any  other  midddle-class  American  with  a  piano 
and  some  musical  training,  Stephen  Foster  owned,  played,  and  knew  by  heart  Moore's 
melodies  from  childhood.  Family  documents  indicate  that  Foster's  favorite  Moore  melodies 
included  the  very  selections  on  tonight's  program!  His  sister  Charlotte  sang  them  so  fre- 
quently that  they  became  inextricably  associated  in  young  Stephen's  mind  with  her  plaintive 
soprano,  contributing  to  his  deep-seated  psychological  tendency  in  adult  life  to  view  women 
as  fragile  creatures  of  elusive  beauty.  Foster  also  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  Moore's  Sacred 
Airs  sung  at  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Pittsburgh  where  his  brother  Henry  was  minis- 
ter, just  as  he  was  inspired  by  a  book  very  much  in  the  Moore-Burns  tradition  which  his 
brother  Morrison  published  in  1849  on  the  National  Melodies  of  Scotland.  The  kinship  of  the 
two  composers  continued  throughout  Foster's  lifetime;  as  late  as  1862,  when  he  was  asked  to 
edit  an  anthology  of  popular  melodies,  Foster  published  Moore's  The  Harp  That  Once  Through 
Tara's  Halls  along  with  his  own  compositions. 

The  linguistic  and  musical  parallels  of  both  Moore  and  Foster  are  also  tightly  interwoven. 
The  American's  own  poetic  diction  was  shaped  by  reading  those  nineteenth-century  anthol- 
ogies of  Romantic-sentimental  verse  (the  very  sort  from  which  he  took  his  first  text  to  Open 
Thy  Lattice  Love)  that  inevitably  included  Moore's  poems.  Foster's  choice  of  delicate,  sometimes 
precious,  refined  words;  his  meter  and  rhyming  patterns;  as  well  as  his  images  of  dreams, 
vapors,  wilted  flowers,  and  confraternal  wine,  all  have  their  origins  in  Thomas  Moore.  Their 
mutual  themes  included  an  idealization  of  women,  a  sense  of  the  transcience  of  all  beauty,  a 
nostalgic  yearning  for  a  purer  age,  a  faith  in  the  ability  of  love  to  transform  suffering,  and  a 
depiction  of  all  happiness  as  tinged  by  sorrow.  Both,  too,  shared  a  greater  social  conscious- 
ness than  they  are  generally  credited  as  having.  Moore,  who  was  often  unfairly  attacked  for 
his  "drawing  room  Irish  nationalism,"  nevertheless  made  a  major  contribution  to  focusing 
world  attention  on  the  Irish  cause  and  to  offering  that  precious  intangible  to  his  people:  a 
voice  and  a  harp  with  which  to  sing — albeit  in  exile — of  their  cause.  Though  he  was  also 
criticized  for  his  commercial  use  of  the  African  idiom  and  his  sugary  depiction  of  suffering, 
Foster,  too,  as  several  of  this  evening's  songs  testify,  was  capable  of  moments  of  socio-political 
awareness  of  incredible  power  and  sincerity. 
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So,  too,  did  Foster's  method  of  composition  have  much  in  common  with  his  Irish  ancestor. 
Both  Moore  and  his  American  counterpart  drew  on  the  folk  tunes  of  their  native  land  to 
inspire  their  compositions,  and  both  were  finely  attuned  to  those  ethnic  rhythms  and  sen- 
sibilities. While  Moore  composed  verse  to  accompany  already  existing  folk  tunes,  which  he 
and/or  Stevenson  then  arranged  into  something  more  artful,  Foster  assimilated  the  spiritu- 
als, blues,  ballads,  and  European  airs  around  him,  often  composing  the  melody  first  and 
then  fitting  the  words  to  it.  Interestingly  enough,  Foster  was  also  a  fine  singer,  whose  voice 
was  described  by  one  contemporary  as  a  "sweet,  low  baritone"  in  which  he  often  sang  while 
playing  the  piano  and  "swaying  back  and  forward  with  his  rhythmic  numbers  like  the  sighing 
surges  of  the  seas." 

But  perhaps  what  links  the  two  the  most  is  the  quality  for  which  Foster  and  Moore  are 
sometimes  damned  with  faint  praise:  their  popularity.  And  yet,  what  is  popularity  truly, 
other  than  the  magic  ability  of  both  these  composers  to  touch  an  audience  nerve?  Foster's 
unique  genius,  however,  lay  in  the  fact  that,  once  having  absorbed  his  various  and  somewhat 
incomplete  educational  and  cultural  influences,  he  was  able  to  transcribe  them  into  a  hugely 
appealing  and  popular  voice  in  song.  But  as  with  anything  that  achieves  the  lasting  popular- 
ity that  Stephen  Foster's  songs  have,  one  must  look  to  deeper  reasons  for  their  endurance. 
Like  Thomas  Moore,  Foster's  music  straddled  the  worlds  of  the  public  ballad  and  the  parlour 
song.  By  combining  American  folk  idioms  with  European  genres  he  was  able  to  articulate 
intimate  sentiments,  and  like  Moore,  he  knew  how  to  tug  at  the  heartstrings  and  "summon 
the  furtive  tear."  The  songs  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  while  they  are  spontaneously  eclectic 
offshoots  of  a  common  naivete,  retain  a  remarkable  individual  voice  whose  eloquence  lies  in 
the  ability  of  word  to  elevate  music  and  music  to  buoy  up  the  spirit. 

Indeed,  the  tension  in  American  song  between  popular  and  serious  is  more  pronounced 
than  in  other  repertories,  and  the  presence  of  popular  elements  often  gives  rise  to  an  errone- 
ous impulse  to  denigrate.  But  as  the  evolution  from  Foster  to  the  twentieth  century  demon- 
strates, the  popular  impetus  of  American  song  has  actually  been  a  strength — one  that  has 
kept  our  music  fresh,  spontaneous,  honest,  and  responsive  to  the  colors,  rhythms,  and  folk 
traditions  that  form  its  spiritual  core  and  has  been,  in  the  hands  of  our  best  songmakers,  a 
source  of  boldness  and  originality  to  be  fused  into  an  unique  entity.  And  herein  lies  the  true 
definition  of  American  art  song.  The  term  "art"  must  not  be  seen  as  the  dividing  line  between 
"high  and  low"  forms  of  expression;  rather  "art"  must  be  interpreted  as  an  active  agent,  a 
transforming  force. 

Walt  Whitman  summed  it  up  best  in  an  essay  on  American  singing  in  which  he  praised 
creators  and  interpreters  of  song  who  had  the  ability  "to  take  a  subject  from  obscure  life"  and 
"in  the  hands  of  a  divine  painter,  rags  and  patches  of  coarseness  are  embodied  with  the 
genius  of  an  artist."  Whitman  understood  that  a  race  of  singers — bards  and  artists — was 
needed  to  translate  America's  myriad  of  voices  into  an  intelligible  form  for  all  her  citizens.  As 
Thomas  Moore  taught  them,  and  as  Stephen  Foster,  Charles  Ives,  John  Duke,  William  Neid- 
linger,  Charles  Naginski,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  countless  other  master  lyric  poets  under- 
stood, the  art  song  in  America  has  been  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  the  triumph  of 
this  transcription:  the  process  of  making  of  the  people's  raw  material  a  thing  of  great  beauty 
and  universal  truth. 

— Thomas  Hampson  and 

Carla  Maria  Verdino-Siillwold 

©Thomas  Hampson  and  Carla  Maria  Verdino-SuUwold 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity 
of  the  Bose  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems  for  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall  performances  throughout  the  1993  Tanglewood  season. 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  August  6,  at  6:30 

THOMAS  BRANDIS,  violin 
TAMARA  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR,  violin 
AZA  RAYKHTSAUM,  violin 
MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  viola 
MARK  LUDWIG,  viola 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 
SATO  KNUDSEN,  cello 
ROBERT  SPANO,  piano 


BEETHOVEN 


Violin  Sonata  No.  4  in  A  minor,  Opus  23 

Presto 

Andante  scherzoso,  piu  Allegretto 

Allegro  molto 

Messrs.  BRANDIS  and  SPANO 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Souvenir  de  Florence,  Opus  70 

Allegro  con  spirito 
Adagio  cantabile  e  con  moto 
Allegretto  moderato 
Allegro  vivace 

Ms.  SMIRNOVA-SAJFAR  and  Ms.  RAYKHTSAUM; 
Messrs.  ZARETSKY  and  LUDWIG;  Messrs.  ESKIN 
and  KNUDSEN 


Baldwin  piano 


Notes 


Very  little  is  known  about  the  history  of  Beethoven's  Opus  23  violin  sonata  beyond  the 
fact  that  Beethoven  completed  it  in  1801  and  published  it  in  October  of  the  same  year 
with  a  dedication  to  Count  Moritz  von  Fries.  It  was  originally  announced  as  one  of 
two  violin  sonatas  to  be  published  together,  but  for  some  reason  the  other  work  ap- 
peared finally  with  a  different  number  as  Opus  24.  The  two  works  were  composed  at 
the  same  time,  though,  since  sketches  for  both  of  them  are  found  in  the  same  sketch- 
book. 

The  first  movement  is  quite  thoroughly  in  the  minor  mode  almost  throughout  and 
veers  in  mood  between  the  plaintive  and  the  fierce.  Violin  and  piano  interact  with 
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each  other  throughout  in  intricate  echoes  and  intertwinings.  The  6/8  rhythm  has 
little  that  is  jaunty  about  it,  and  the  development  is  very  rich.  The  middle  movement 
is  much  more  cheerful,  even  "jesting,"  as  the  composer's  tempo  qualification  "scher- 
zoso"  would  have  it.  The  piano  introduces  a  simple  A  major  theme  with  rests  which 
will  eventually  be  filled  in  by  the  violin.  A  three-part  fugato  serves  as  the  transition  to 
the  dominant  to  prepare  the  introduction  of  new  material.  By  this  time  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  faced  with  a  slow-movement  sonata  form,  which  has  a  rather  elaborate 
(for  this  tempo)  development  based  on  an  interplay  between  the  opening  idea  and 
the  fugato  material.  The  dialogue  between  violin  and  piano  finally  settles  back  on  the 
tonic  for  the  recapitulation,  in  which  the  opening  theme  is  elaborated  with  wit  and 
charm.  The  finale  is  a  rondo,  once  more  in  A  minor,  that  recaptures,  to  some  extent, 
the  mood  of  the  first  movement. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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The  first  time  Tchaikovsky  visited  Florence  with  his  brother  Anatoly  in  the  fall  of 
1877  he  found  it  depressing.  Nonetheless,  something  drew  him  back  again  and  again, 
and  he  did  some  of  his  best  work  there — the  Fourth  Symphony,  Eugene  Onegin,  the 
Suite  No,  1  for  Orchestra,  part  oiThe  Maid  of  Orleans,  and,  much  later.  The  Queen  of 
Spades.  He  owed  the  city  what  he  thought  of  as  "the  happiest  months  of  my  life."  It 
was  an  escape  from  Moscow  and  at  the  same  time  it  always  made  him  nostalgic  for 
home,  marveling  that  as  he  basked  in  Tuscan  sunshine  it  was  winter  in  Moscow,  with 
"Muscovites,  men  and  women,  walking  by  . . .  wrapped  in  furs,  the  quiet  undisturbed 
by  the  noise  of  carriages,  sleighs  sliding  silently  by  . . ."  And  once  at  least,  to  get  to 
something  more  like  home  without  actually  returning,  he  left  Florence  for  the  colder 
March  of  Switzerland. 

In  January  1890,  Tchaikovsky,  soon  to  be  fifty,  journeyed  to  Florence  for  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  last  time.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  he  began  the  score  oiThe 
Queen  of  Spades,  and  he  had  made  immense  progress  by  the  time  he  left  at  the  end  of 
March.  As  relaxation  he  returned  to  chamber  music.  The  sketch  of  what  was  to  be 
called  Souvenir  de  Florence  was  completed  in  July  and  the  full  score  in  August:  "I  wrote 
it  with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  enthusiasm,  and  with  no  effort  whatsoever,"  he  re- 
ported to  Mme.  von  Meek  (actually  while  work  was  still  in  progress).  He  arranged  for 
a  private  hearing  in  November  during  the  rehearsals  for  The  Queen  of  Spades  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  resolved  to  rework  the  third  and  fourth  movements.  He  was  also  busy 
with  his  opera  Yolanta,  with  The  Nutcracker,  and  the  symphonic  ballad  The  Voyevode,  with 
the  result  that  work  on  Souvenir  de  Florence  was  not  finished  until  January  1892.  The 
first  public  performance  was  given  at  a  concert  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Chamber  Music 
Society  on  December  6,  1892,  the  players  being  Leopold  Auer,  Emmanuel  Kriiger,  Franz 
Hildebrandt,  Sergei  Korguyev,  Alexander  Verzhbilovich,  and  Alexander  Kuznetsov. 

Three  string  quartets,  the  A  minor  piano  trio,  and  Souvenir  de  Florence  comprise 
Tchaikovsky's  major  works  for  chamber  ensemble.  The  Florentine  sextet  is  the  last 
and  the  finest,  rich  in  expansive  and  often  subtly  harmonized  melody,  gorgeously 
scored,  and  aglow  with  vitality  and  love. 

— Michael  Steinberg 
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Week  5 


Not  Everwne  Wants  To  Go  From 
Erst  To  rath  In  Eight  Seconds. 

Lexus  is  proud  to  support  Boston  Latin's  participation  in  the  BSO's  DARTS 
summer  arts  enrichment  program. 
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The  Relentless  Pursuit  (^ Perfection. 


©1993  Lexus,  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seat  belts  and  obey  all  speed  laws. 
For  more  information,  call  800-872-5398  (800-USA-LEXUS). 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  August  6,  at  8:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


.?,'*. 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Opus  58 
Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo:  Vivace 

MARIA  TIPO 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Opus  74, 

Pathetique 

Adagio — Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Maria  Tipo  plays  the  Stein  way  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  5 


NOTES 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Opus  58 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17, 1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26, 1827.  The  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  was  composed  in  1805  and  early  1806 
(it  was  probably  completed  by  spring,  for  the  composer's  brother  offered  it  to  a  publisher  on 
March  27).  The  frst  performance  was  a  private  one,  in  March  1807,  in  the  home  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  and  the  public  premiere  took  place  in  Vienna  on  December  22, 1808,  with  the  com- 
poser as  soloist.  The  American  premiere  took  place  at  the  Boston  Odeon  on  February  4,  1854, 
with  soloist  Robert  Heller  and  the  Germania  Musical  Society  conducted  by  Carl  Bergmann.  The 
concerto  entered  the  B SO  repertory  on  the  composer's  birthday  in  the  orchestra's  inaugural  season, 
December  16  and  17, 1881;  Georg  Henschel  conducted,  with  George  W.  Sumner  as  soloist. 
Joseph  Battista  was  soloist  for  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  3,  1947,  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky  conducting.  Claudio  Arrau  was  soloist  for  the  BSO's  most  recent  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance, on  August  7, 1988,  under  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls 
for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings;  two  trumpets  and 
timpani  are  added  in  the  final  movement. 

During  the  years  immediately  following  the  composition  and  private  first  perform- 
ance of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  that  overwhelming  breakthrough  in  Beethoven's  out- 
put, ideas  for  new  compositions  crowded  the  composer's  sketchbooks,  and  one  impor- 
tant piece  after  another  was  completed  in  rapid  succession.  Normally  he  worked  on 
several  pieces  at  a  time  during  this  fruitful  period  and  assigned  opus  numbers  as  they 
were  completed.  The  Eroica  (Opus  55)  was  composed  in  1803,  though  final  touches 
were  probably  added  early  in  the  following  year.  From  1804  to  early  1806  Beethoven 
was  deeply  engrossed  in  the  composition  and  first  revision  of  his  opera  Leonore  (ulti- 
mately to  be  known  as  Fidelio),  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  completing  as  well 
three  piano  sonatas  (including  two  of  the  biggest  and  most  famous,  the  Waldstein, 
Opus  53,  and  the  Appassionata,  Opus  57),  the  Triple  Concerto  (Opus  56),  the  Fourth 
Piano  Concerto  (Opus  58),  and  the  Razumovsky  string  quartets  (Opus  59).  By  the  end 
of  1806  he  had  added  the  Fourth  Symphony  (Opus  60)  and  the  Violin  Concerto 
(Opus  61),  and  he  had  undertaken  a  good  deal  of  work  already  on  the  piece  that  be- 
came the  Fifth  Symphony.  Truly  a  heady  outpouring  of  extraordinary  music! 

The  opening  of  the  Fourth  Concerto's  first  movement  went  through  some  develop- 
ment before  achieving  its  very  striking  final  form,  one  of  the  most  memorable  begin- 
nings of  any  concerto.  Rather  than  allowing  the  orchestra  to  have  its  extended  say 
unimpeded  during  a  lengthy  ritornello,  Beethoven  chose  to  establish  the  presence  of 
the  soloist  at  once — not  with  brilliant  self-assertion  (he  was  to  do  that  in  his  next  piano 
concerto),  but  rather  with  gentle  insinuation,  singing  a  quiet  phrase  ending  on  a 
half-cadence,  which  requires  some  sort  of  response  from  the  orchestra.  This  response 
— quiet,  but  startling  in  the  choice  of  harmony — produces  a  moment  of  rich  poetry 
that  echoes  in  the  mind  through  the  rest  of  the  movement. 

The  brief  slow  movement,  with  its  strict  segregation  of  soloist  and  orchestral  strings 
(the  remainder  of  the  orchestra  is  silent),  is  so  striking  that  it  seems  to  demand  expla- 
nation. Professor  Owen  Jander  of  Wellesley  College  has  recently  suggested  that  the 
movement  as  a  whole  is  Beethoven's  translation  into  sound  of  the  story  of  Orpheus 
and  Euridice  (Vienna  at  that  time  was  enjoying  a  sudden  spurt  of  interest  in  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  one  of  the  principal  classical  sources  of  the  Orpheus  legend,  which 
had  long  been  popular  with  composers  given  its  demonstration  of  the  power  of  music 
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over  even  the  forces  of  death). 

The  second  movement  ends  in  E  minor.  Beethoven  establishes  a  direct  link  to  the 
third  movement — and  a  wonderful  musical  surprise — by  retaining  two  of  the  notes 
of  the  E  minor  triad  (E  and  G)  and  reharmonizing  them  as  part  of  a  chord  of  C  major. 
Thus  the  rondo  theme  of  the  last  movement  always  seems  to  begin  in  the  "wrong" 
key,  since  by  the  end  of  the  phrase  it  has  worked  its  way  around  to  the  home  key  of  G. 
This  gives  Beethoven  special  opportunities  for  witty  musical  sleight-of-hand,  since 
his  returns  to  the  rondo  theme  throughout  the  movement  will  come  through  har- 
monic preparation  not  of  the  home  G,  but  of  the  "off-key"  beginning  of  C.  This 
movement,  too,  is  spacious  and  rich  in  ideas,  many  of  them  developed  from  four  tiny 
melodic  and  rhythmic  figures  contained  in  the  rondo  theme  itself.  Most  of  the  move- 
ment rushes  along  at  a  great  pace,  though  there  is  a  smooth  and  relaxed  second 
theme  by  way  of  contrast.  Soon  after  this  has  been  recapitulated,  Beethoven  offers  a 
rich  and  rare  moment  of  unusual  (for  him)  orchestral  color:  under  a  continuing  deli- 
cate spray  of  notes  high  up  in  the  piano,  the  divided  violas  play  a  smoothed-out,  al- 
most rhythmless  version  of  the  main  theme;  it  comes  as  such  a  surprise  that  they  are 
almost  through  before  we  recognize  what  is  happening.  But  this  same  smooth  version 
of  the  crisp  rondo  theme  recurs  in  the  enormous  coda,  first  in  bassoon  and  clarinets, 
then — most  wonderfully — in  a  canon  between  the  piano's  left  hand  and  the  bassoons 
and  clarinets,  before  the  final  full  orchestral  statement  of  the  theme  brings  the  con- 
certo to  its  brilliant  close  with  some  last  prankish  echoes. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Opus  74,  Pathetique 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Vyatka  province,  Russia,  on  May  7, 1840, 
and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6, 1893.  He  composed  the  Sixth  Symphony  between 
February  16  and  August  31, 1893.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  St.  Petersburg  on  October 
28  that  year,  just  a  week  before  the  composer's  death.  Walter  Damrosch  led  the  first  American 
performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  on 
March  16, 1894.  Emil  Paur  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  Pathetique  in 
December  1894.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  13, 1938, 
and  Yuri  Temirkanov  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  onfuly  29, 1989.  The  symphony 
is  scored  for  twofiutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

During  Tchaikovsky's  last  years,  his  reputation  grew  enormously  outside  of  Russia, 
but  he  was  left  prey  to  deepening  inner  gloom,  since  his  countrymen  rarely  recog- 
nized his  genius.  He  had,  moreover,  been  shattered  by  the  sudden  breaking-ofiF  of  the 
strange  but  profoundly  moving  epistolary  relationship  that  he  had  carried  on  for 
fourteen  years  with  Nadezhda  von  Meek,  whose  financial  assistance  and  understand- 
ing had  sustained  him  through  difficult  times.  Though  they  never  met  face  to  face, 
their  relationship  was  one  of  the  strongest,  in  its  emotional  depth,  that  either  of  them 
was  ever  to  experience;  she,  for  unknown  reasons,  decided  to  end  the  correspondence 
decisively  in  October  1890.  Tchaikovsky  never  fully  recovered  from  the  blow.  Another 
reason  for  his  depression  was  an  old  but  continuing  concern — the  constant  fear  that 
his  homosexuality  might  become  known  to  the  public  at  large  or  to  the  authorities 
(which  would  lead  to  terrible  consequences,  since  homosexuality  was  regarded  as  a 
crime  that  might  involve  serious  legal  consequences,  including  banishment  and  the 
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loss  of  his  civil  rights). 

Tchaikovsky  was  also  concerned  that  he  was  written  out.  In  1892  he  began  a  sym- 
phony and  had  even  partly  orchestrated  it  when  he  decided  to  discard  it  entirely 
(some  twenty  years  ago  it  was  completed  by  a  Russian  musicologist  and  performed  as 
Tchaikovsky's  "Seventh  Symphony";  the  composer's  self-critical  view  was  right).  But  a 
trip  to  western  Europe  in  December  brought  a  warm  reunion:  he  visited  his  old  gover- 
ness, whom  he  had  not  seen  for  over  forty  years.  The  two  days  he  spent  with  her, 
reading  over  many  letters  from  his  mother  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  not  to  men- 
tion some  of  his  earliest  musical  and  literary  work,  carried  him  off  into  a  deep  nostal- 
gia. As  the  composer  wrote  to  his  brother  Nikolai,  "There  were  moments  when  I 
returned  into  the  past  so  vividly  that  it  became  weird,  and  at  the  same  time  sweet,  and 
we  both  had  to  keep  back  our  tears." 

The  retrospective  mood  thus  engendered  may  have  remained  even  though  he 
returned  to  Russia  at  low  ebb:  "It  seems  to  me  that  my  role  is  finished  for  good."  Yet 
the  recent  opportunity  to  recall  his  childhood,  when  combined  with  his  fundamen- 
tally pessimistic  outlook,  may  well  have  led  to  the  program  for  the  work  that  suggested 
itself  to  him  and  captured  his  attention  on  the  way  home.  Within  two  weeks  of  writing 
the  foregoing  words,  Tchaikovsky  was  hard  at  work  on  what  was  to  become  his  master- 
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piece.  Home  again,  he  wrote  in  mid-February  to  a  nephew  that  he  was  in  an  excellent 
state  of  mind  and  hard  at  work  on  a  new  symphony  with  a  program — "but  a  program 
that  will  be  a  riddle  for  everyone.  Let  them  try  and  solve  it."  He  left  only  hints:  "The 
program  of  this  symphony  is  completely  saturated  with  myself  and  quite  often  during 
my  journey  I  cried  profusely."  The  work,  he  said,  was  going  exceedingly  well.  On 
March  24  he  completed  the  sketch  of  the  second  movement — evidently  the  last  to  be 
outlined  in  detail — and  noted  his  satisfaction  at  the  bottom  of  the  page:  "O  Lord,  I 
thank  Thee!  Today,  March  24th,  completed  preHminary  sketch  well!!!" 

The  orchestration  was  interrupted  until  July  because  he  made  a  trip  to  Cambridge 
to  receive  an  honorary  doctorate,  an  honor  that  he  shared  with  Saint-Saens,  Boito, 
Bruch,  and  Grieg  (who  was  ill  and  unable  to  be  present).  He  was  presented  for  the 
degree  with  a  citation  in  Latin  that  appropriately  singled  out  the  " ardor fervidus"  and 
the  ''languor  subtristis"  of  his  music.  When  he  returned  home  he  found  that  the  or- 
chestration would  be  more  difficult  than  he  expected:  "Twenty  years  ago  I  used  to  go 
full  speed  ahead  and  it  came  out  very  well.  Now  I  have  become  cowardly  and  unsure 
of  myself.  For  instance,  today  I  sat  the  whole  day  over  two  pages — nothing  went  as  I 
wanted  it  to."  In  another  letter  he  noted,  "It  will  be  ...  no  surprise  if  this  symphony  is 
abused  and  unappreciated — that  has  happened  before.  But  I  definitely  find  it  my 
very  best,  and  in  particular  the  most  sincere  of  all  my  compositions.  I  love  it  as  I  have 
never  loved  any  of  my  musical  children." 

Though  Tchaikovsky  was  eager  to  begin  an  opera  at  once,  the  Sixth  Symphony  was 
to  be  the  last  work  he  would  complete.  The  premiere  on  October  28  went  off"  well 
despite  the  orchestra's  coolness  toward  the  piece,  but  the  audience  was  puzzled  by  the 
whole — not  least  by  its  sombre  ending.  Rimsky-Korsakov  confronted  Tchaikovsky  at 
intermission  and  asked  whether  there  was  not  a  program  to  that  expressive  music; 
the  composer  admitted  that  there  was,  indeed,  a  program,  but  he  refused  to  give  any 
details.  Five  days  later  Tchaikovsky  failed  to  appear  for  breakfast;  he  complained  of 
indigestion  during  the  night,  but  refused  to  see  a  doctor.  His  situation  worsened,  and 
in  the  evening  Modest  sent  for  medical  help  anyway.  For  several  days  Tchaikovsky 
lingered  on,  generally  in  severe  pain.  He  died  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
November  6. 

Though  it  is  generally  believed  that  Tchaikovsky's  death  was  the  result  of  cholera 
brought  on  by  his  drinking  a  glass  of  unboiled  water  during  an  epidemic,  the  extraor- 
dinarily expressive  richness  of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  and  particularly  that  of  its  finale, 
has  inspired  a  great  deal  of  speculation  regarding  the  composer's  demise.  It  has  even 
been  suggested  that  Tchaikovsky  poisoned  himself  fearing  denunciation  of  himself  to 
the  Tsar  as  a  homosexual  by  a  duke  with  whose  nephew  he  had  struck  up  a  friendship! 
Other  writers  have  asserted  that  the  music  was  composed  because  of  the  composer's 
premonitions  of  impending  death.  Yet  perusal  of  his  letters  makes  clear  that  until  the 
last  few  days  he  was  in  better  spirits  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  years,  confident  and 
looking  forward  to  future  compositions.  The  expressive  qualities  of  the  Sixth  Sym- 
phony follow  from  his  two  previous  symphonies,  which  are  also  concerned  in  various 
ways  with  Fate.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  symphonies  had  offered  two  views  of  man's 
response  to  Fate — on  the  one  hand  finding  solace  in  the  life  of  the  peasants,  on  the 
other  struggling  to  conquest,  though  through  a  somewhat  unconvincing  victory.  In 
the  Sixth  Symphony,  Fate  leads  only  to  despair. 

Tchaikovsky  never  did  reveal  a  formal  program  to  the  symphony,  though  a  note 
found  among  his  papers  is  probably  an  early  draft  for  one: 

The  ultimate  essence  of  the  plan  of  the  symphony  is  LIFE.  First  part — all  impulsive 
passion,  confidence,  thirst  for  activity.  Must  be  short.  (Finale  DEATH — result  of 
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collapse.)  Second  part  love;  third  disappointments;  fourth  ends  dying  away  (also 
short). 

In  the  end,  all  of  this  (and  any  possible  elaborations  of  it)  remained  the  composer's 
secret.  The  title  that  it  now  bears  came  only  the  day  after  the  first  performance,  when 
the  composer,  having  rejected  "A  Program  Symphony"  (since  he  had  no  intention  of 
revealing  the  program)  and  Modest's  suggestion  of  "Tragic,"  was  taken  with  his 
brother's  alternative  suggestion,  "Pathetic."  Modest  recalled  his  brother's  reaction: 
"'Excellent,  Modya,  bravo,  Pathetic!'  and  before  my  eyes  he  wrote  on  the  score  the  title 
by  which  it  has  since  been  known."  The  title  gives  a  misimpression  in  English,  where 
"pathetic"  has  become  a  debased  slang  word,  almost  totally  losing  its  original  sense  of 
"passionate"  or  "emotional,"  with  a  hint  of  its  original  Greek  sense  of  "suffering."  In 
French  it  still  retains  its  significance.  And  the  symphony  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  most 
successful  evocation  of  Tchaikovsky's  emotional  suffering,  sublimated  into  music  of 
great  power. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  Tchaikovsky's  farewell  vision  is  a  sombre  one,  congruent  with 
his  own  pessimistic  view  of  life.  But  it  is  worth  remembering — especially  given  all  the 
stories  that  whirl  around  the  composer — that  his  art,  and  especially  the  Pathetique 
Symphony,  was  a  means  of  self-transcendence,  a  way  of  overcoming  the  anguish  and 
torment  of  his  life.  It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  in  the  past  that  Tchaikovsky  chose 
to  revel  in  his  misery;  but  in  the  Sixth  Symphony,  at  least,  he  confronted  it,  recreated 
it  in  sound,  and  put  it  firmly  behind  him. 

— S.L. 
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NOTES 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Overture,  The  Hebrides  {FingaVs  Cave),  Opus  26 


Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  February  3,  1809,  and 
died  in  Leipzig  on  November  4, 1847.  Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Jakob,  who 
had  changed  his  own  name  from  Solomon  and  taken  on  Bartholdy  from  the  previous  owner  of  a 
piece  of  real  estate  he  bought  in  Berlin.  It  was  he  who  most  persistently  urged  the  family's  conver- 
sion to  Lutheranism:  the  name  Bartholdy  was  added  to  Mendelssohn — to  distinguish  the  Protes- 
tant Mendelssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones — when  Felix's  father  actually  took  that  step  in  1822,  the 
children  having  been  baptized  as  early  as  1816. 

Mendelssohn  completed  the  Hebrides  Overture  in  December  1831  and  twice  subjected  it  to 
revision.  The  final  version  is  dated  June  20, 18  32,  five  weeks  after  the  first  performance ,  given  on 
May  14  that  year  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London  at  Covent  Garden.  Apparently,  Men- 
delssohn never  made  a  final  decision  about  the  overture's  title:  he  called  it  "The  Hebrides"  before 
its  completion;  entitled  the  first  score  "The  Lonely  Isle";  and  had  it  played  originally  as  "The 
Isles  ofFingal. "  The  printed  parts  of  the  first  revision  were  given  the  title  "Hebrides, "  but  the 
published  score  of  the  final  version  was  called  "Fingal's  Cave. "  George  Loder  conducted  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  the  first  American  performance  of  the  overture  on  November  16, 1844, 
at  the  Apollo  Rooms  in  New  York.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  BSO  performances  in  January 
1883,  Pierre  Monteux  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  20,  1957,  and  Seiji  Ozawa  the 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  6, 1986.  The  score  calls  for  two  each  offiutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  twenty-year-old  Mendelssohn  visited  Scotland  in  August  1829,  following  a 
successful  engagement  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  and  in  the  company 
of  his  friend  and  traveling  companion  Karl  Klingemann.  On  August  7,  the  two  visited 
Fingal's  Cave,  a  tourist  attraction  on  the  southwest  shore  of  Staffa,  one  of  the  Hebrides 
Islands  off  Scotland's  west  coast.  On  August  10,  Klingemann  wrote  from  Glasgow  that 
"the  Highlands  and  the  sea  together  brew  nothing  but  whiskey,  fog,  and  foul  weather 
. . .  Three  days  ago  we  were  on  our  steamer . . .  The  lower  the  barometer  fell,  the 
higher  the  sea  rose.  It  stretched  its  myriad  tentacles  ever  more  brutally  and  churned 
more  and  more,"  and  he  described  Fingal's  Cave  with  its  basalt  columns  as  resembling 
"the  interior  of  an  immense  organ.  It  lies  there  alone,  black,  echoing,  and  entirely 
purposeless — the  grey  waste  of  the  sea  within  and  without  it."  Mendelssohn's  own 
impression  arrived  home  in  the  form  of  a  twenty-two-measure  musical  sketch  de- 
signed to  convey  "how  amazingly  the  Hebrides  affected  [him]"  and  from  which  grew 
the  opening  of  the  Fingal's  Cave  Overture. 

"I  would  gladly  give  all  my  works  if  I  had  succeeded  in  composing  a  piece  like  the 
Hebrides  Overture,"  wrote  Johannes  Brahms.  Richard  Wagner,  considerably  more 
tolerant  of  Mendelssohn  the  composer  than  of  Mendelssohn  the  conductor,  viewed 
this  overture  as  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  music  that  we  have,"  as  the  master- 
piece of  "a  first-class  landscape  painter . . .  There  is  a  magnificent  intellectual  vision 
throughout,  a  fine  sensibility;  and  the  manifestations  of  both  are  reproduced  with  the 
greatest  art."  And  Donald  Francis  Tovey  wrote  that,  in  this  piece,  "Mendelssohn  was 
surely  occupied  chiefly  with  the  unconscious  digesting  of  his  impressions  of  Hebri- 
dean  scenery,  the  roar  of  the  waves  rolling  into  the  cavern,  the  cries  of  sea-birds,  and 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  the  radiant  and  telescopic  clearness  of  the  air  when 
the  mist  is  completely  dissolved  or  not  yet  formed." 

The  overture's  principal  musical  idea  is  a  descending  motive  ripe  for  expansion 
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and  development,  and  the  sense  of  space  in  this  piece  is  suggested  at  once  by  the 
overlapping  octaves  in  violins,  clarinets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  The  initial  picture  is  com- 
pleted by  string  tremolos  and  rustling  woodwinds  as  the  seascape  unfolds.  The  second 
theme — "quite  the  greatest  melody  Mendelssohn  ever  wrote,"  states  Tovey — is  as 
expansive  as  the  initial  idea  is  concise.  Later  in  the  piece  there  is  room  for  fanfares 
and  elemental  outbursts,  but  also  for  the  sort  oi  "staccato  e  leggiero''  motion  typical  of 
Mendelssohnian  scherzos.  The  overture  ends  quietly,  with  as  much  sense  of  mystery 
and  anticipation  as  at  the  beginning.  For  the  further  spelling  out  of  so  much  that  is 
embodied  in  this  work  one  may  look  to  yet  another  of  Mendelssohn's  compositions, 
inspired  by  the  same  trip  to  Scotland  in  1829,  begun  when  work  on  the  FingaVs  Cave 
Overture  was  in  progress,  but  not  completed  until  twelve  years  later,  in  1842 — the 
Scottish  Symphony. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Violin  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Opus  64 

Mendelssohn  planned  a  violin  concerto  as  early  as  1838,  but  it  was  not  until  1844  that  he  settled 
down  to  serious  work  on  it;  the  finished  score  is  dated  September  16,  1844.  The  first  performance 
took  place  in  Leipzig  under  Niels  Gade's  direction,  with  Ferdinand  David  as  the  soloist.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  took  place  in  New  York  on  November  24, 1849,  whenfoseph 
Burke  was  the  soloist  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  under  Theodor  Eisfeld.  Albert  Spalding 
was  the  soloist  for  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  on  a 
special  gala  benefit  under  Serge  Koussevitzky's  direction  on  August  15, 1941.  Joshua  Bell  was 
soloist  for  the  most  recent  performance  here  on  July  12,  1991,  under  John  Nelsons  direction.  The 
concerto  is  scored  for  solo  violin  with  an  orchestra  consisting  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
horns,  and  trumpets  all  in  pairs,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Ferdinand  David  (1810-73)  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  German  violinists 
and  teachers  of  his  day.  When  the  twenty-seven-year-old  Mendelssohn  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig  in  1836,  he  had  David,  just  a  year  his 
junior,  appointed  to  the  position  of  concertmaster.  Relations  were  always  very  cordial 
between  composer  and  violinist,  and  their  warmth  was  marked  in  a  letter  that  Men- 
delssohn wrote  to  David  on  July  30,  1838,  in  which  he  commented,  "Fd  like  to  write  a 
violin  concerto  for  you  next  winter;  one  in  E  minor  sticks  in  my  head,  the  beginning 
of  which  will  not  leave  me  in  peace." 

But  having  said  as  much,  Mendelssohn  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  complete  the  work. 
He  sketched  and  drafted  portions  of  it  in  at  least  two  distinct  stages  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  his  correspondence  with  David  is  sometimes  filled  with  discussions  of 
specific  detailed  points  of  technique,  and  sometimes  with  the  violinist's  urgent  plea 
that  he  finish  the  piece  at  last.  By  July  1839  Mendelssohn  was  able  to  write  David 
reiterating  his  plan  of  writing  a  concerto;  the  composer  commented  that  he  needed 
only  "a  few  days  in  a  good  mood"  in  order  to  bring  him  something  of  the  sort.  Yet 
Mendelssohn  didn't  find  those  few  days  for  several  years — not  until  he  decided  to 
shake  off  the  wearying  appointment  at  the  court  of  Frederick  William  IV  in  Berlin. 
So  it  wasn't  until  July  1844  that  he  was  able  to  work  seriously  on  the  concerto;  on 
September  2  he  reported  to  David  that  he  would  bring  some  new  things  for  him.  Two 
weeks  later  the  concerto  was  finished. 

David  was  Mendelssohn's  adviser  on  matters  of  technical  detail  regarding  the  solo 
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part;  he  must  have  motivated  the  composer's  decision  to  avoid  sheer  virtuoso  diffi- 
culty for  its  own  sake.  In  fact,  David  claimed  that  it  was  these  suggestions  of  his,  which 
made  the  concerto  so  playable,  that  led  to  the  work's  subsequent  popularity.  It  is  no 
accident  that  Mendelssohn's  concerto  remains  the  earliest  Romantic  violin  concerto 
that  most  students  learn. 

At  the  same  time  it  is,  quite  simply,  one  of  the  most  original  and  one  of  the  most 
attractive  concertos  ever  written.  The  originality  comes  from  the  new  ways  Mendels- 
sohn found  to  solve  old  formal  problems  of  the  concerto.  At  the  very  beginning,  in  a 
radical  departure  from  standard.  Baroque-derived  concerto  practice,  Mendelssohn 
dispenses  entirely  with  an  orchestral  ritornello,  fusing  the  opening  statement  of 
orchestra  and  soloist  into  a  single  exposition.  This  was  part  of  his  design  from  the 
very  beginning.  Even  the  earliest  sketch  of  the  first  movement  shows  the  two  measures 
of  orchestral  "curtain"  before  the  soloist  introduces  the  principal  theme. 

The  other  problem  of  concerto  form  that  Mendelssohn  attacked  in  a  new  way  was 
that  of  the  cadenza.  Normally,  just  before  the  end  of  the  movement,  the  orchestra 
pauses  on  a  chord  that  is  the  traditional  signal  for  the  soloist  to  take  off  on  his  or  her 
own,  and  everything  comes  to  a  standstill  while  we  admire  the  sheer  virtuosity  of  the 
soloist,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cadenza  might  be  outrageously  out  of  style  with  the 
rest  of  the  piece,  or  so  long  and  elaborate  as  to  submerge  entirely  the  composition  it 
is  attached  to.  Mendelssohn's  solution  is  simple  and  logical — and  utterly  unique.  He 
writes  his  own  cadenza  for  the  first  movement,  but  instead  of  making  it  an  after- 
thought, he  places  it  in  the  heart  of  the  movement,  allowing  the  soloist  the  chance  to 
complete  the  development  and  inaugurate  the  recapitulation!  No  other  cadenza  has 
ever  played  so  central  a  role  in  the  structure  of  a  concerto. 

Finally,  Mendelssohn  was  an  innovator  with  his  concertos  by  choosing  to  link  all  the 
movements  into  one  another  without  a  break,  a  pattern  that  had  been  found  earlier 
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in  such  atypical  works  as  Weber's  Konzertstilck  for  piano  and  orchestra,  but  never  in  a 
work  having  the  temerity  to  call  itself  a  concerto.  Yet  we  can't  imagine  the  Liszt  concer- 
tos and  many  others  without  this  change. 

The  smooth  discourse  of  the  first  movement,  the  way  Mendelssohn  picks  up  short 
motives  from  the  principal  theme  to  punctuate  extensions,  requires  no  highlighting. 
When  this  movement  comes  to  its  vigorous  conclusion,  the  first  bassoon  fails  to  cut 
off  with  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  but  holds  its  note  into  what  would  normally  be  si- 
lence. The  obvious  intention  here  is  to  forestall  intrusive  applause  after  the  first  move- 
ment; Mendelssohn  gradually  came  to  believe  that  the  various  movements  of  a  large 
work  should  be  performed  with  as  little  pause  as  possible  between  them,  and  this  was 
one  way  to  do  it  (though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sustained  bassoon  note  has  not 
always  prevented  overeager  audiences  from  breaking  out  in  clapping).  A  few  mea- 
sures of  modulation  lead  naturally  to  C  major  and  the  lyrical  second  movement,  the 
character  of  which  darkens  only  with  the  appearance  of  trumpets  and  timpani,  sec- 
onded by  string  tremolos,  in  the  middle  section.  Once  again  at  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment there  is  only  the  briefest  possible  break;  then  the  soloist  and  orchestral  strings 
play  a  brief  transition  that  allows  a  return  to  the  key  of  E  (this  time  in  the  major  mode) 
for  the  lively  finale,  one  of  those  brilliantly  light  and  fleet-footed  examples  of  "fairy 
music"  that  Mendelssohn  made  so  uniquely  his  own. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian 


Mendelssohn  began  composing  the  Italian  Symphony  while  in  Rome  in  the  late  winter  and 
spring  of  1831;  he  sketched  it  out  rapidly  but  never  allowed  publication  in  his  lifetime.  Although 
the  "official '  date  of  completion  is  March  13,  1833,  Mendelssohn  kept  saying  he  intended  to 
rework  it  again  before  allowing  it  out  of  his  hands  permanently.  Its  first  performance  took  place 
in  London  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  May  13, 1833.  Carl  Bergmann  and  the 
Germania  Musical  Society  gave  the  first  American  performance  of  the  symphony  on  November  1, 
1851,  at  the  Melodeon  in  Boston.  Wilhelm  Gericke  led  the  first  B  SO  performances  in  October 
1884,  Serge  Koussevitzky  the  first  Berkshire  Festival  performance  on  August  16, 1936,  and  John 
Nelson  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  14,  1991.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two 
each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

As  the  scion  of  a  well-off  middle-class  German  family,  Felix  Mendelssohn  under- 
took the  Grand  Tour  to  the  centers  of  classical  culture  in  Italy;  his  tour  was  somewhat 
grander  than  most,  extending  from  early  May  1830  to  late  June  1832  and  including 
months-long  stops  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  London  (he  had  already  spent  some  eight 
months  in  the  British  isles  in  1829).  He  was  a  great  letter  writer,  and  his  travel  impres- 
sions have  been  preserved  in  a  voluminous  correspondence  published  (in  bowdlerized 
form — a  new  authentic  edition  is  much  needed)  by  his  younger  brother  Paul  and  his 
eldest  son  Carl  after  Felix's  death.  His  account  of  travel  experiences,  sightseeing,  and 
visits  (including  a  stop  in  Weimar  for  a  visit  with  the  elderly  Goethe;  how  many 
twenty-one-year-old  tourists  could  have  done  that?)  is  a  delightful  one,  with  reports 
here  and  there  of  musical  plans. 

From  Rome  on  December  20,  1830,  Felix  wrote  to  his  family,  "The  Hebrides  is  com- 
pleted at  last,  and  a  strange  production  it  is."  After  mentioning  a  few  small  vocal 
pieces  he  was  working  on,  he  added,  "After  the  new  year  I  intend  to  resume  instru- 
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mental  music,  and  to  write  several  things  for  the  piano,  and  probably  a  symphony  of 
some  kind,  for  two  have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  The  two  symphonies  in  question 
were  the  ones  we  know  as  the  Scotch  (or,  better,  Scottish)  and  Italian  symphonies,  num- 
bered three  and  four  in  the  traditional  conception  of  Mendelssohn's  symphonic  out- 
put. The  first  of  these,  like  the  Hebrides  Overture,  was  a  reaction  to  his  visit  to  Scotland 
the  year  before,  while  the  Italian  Symphony  grew  out  of  his  new  experiences  in  Rome 
and,  later,  Naples. 

Just  after  Christmas  Felix  complained  of  absolutely  miserable  rainy  weather  which, 
no  doubt,  made  it  easier  for  him  to  settle  down  to  composition  instead  of  running  off 
to  visit  the  villa  and  gardens  atTivoli  or  some  other  sightseeing  wonder.  And  though 
the  weather  became  springlike  by  mid-January,  he  was  able  to  write  on  the  17th  that 
he  had  nearly  completed  some  small  works,  adding  "the  two  symphonies  also  begin  to 
assume  a  more  definite  form,  and  I  particularly  wish  to  finish  them  here."  Surely  it 
seems  unlikely  for  a  composer  to  work  on  avowedly  Scottish  and  Italian  symphonies 
(the  names  come  from  Mendelssohn  himself)  at  the  same  time,  but  that  is  precisely 
what  happened.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  two  symphonies  are,  in  a  sense,  tonal 
shadows  of  one  another:  the  Scottish  is  fundamentally  in  A  minor  but  ends  in  the 
major,  while  the  Italian  is  in  A  major  but  ends  in  the  minor.  He  remained  in  Rome 
through  Easter  in  order  to  experience  the  full  effect  of  the  traditional  liturgical  music 
of  the  Papal  choir,  the  only  complaint  being  that  the  beautiful  weather  drove  away  the 
"misty  Scottish  mood,"  so  he  chose  to  set  aside  that  symphony  for  the  time  being.  We 
may  presume  that  his  "Italian"  mood  responded  to  all  the  stimuli,  however,  for  when 
he  reached  Naples  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Rebecca  that  his  cantata  Die  erste  Walpurgis- 
nacht  (a  setting  of  a  Goethe  poem,  which  he  had  worked  on  most  of  the  winter)  should 
be  completed  in  a  few  days  if  the  bad  weather  held,  adding,  "If  I  continue  in  my  pres- 
ent mood,  I  shall  finish  my  Italian  symphony  also  in  Italy,  in  which  case  I  shall  have  a 
famous  store  to  bring  home  with  me,  the  fruits  of  this  winter." 

Since  the  Italian  Symphony  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  perfect 
works,  Mendelssohn's  uncertainty  about  letting  it  out  of  his  hands  and  his  constantly 
feeling  the  need  to  revise  it  are  hard  to  credit  today,  but  whatever  faults — real  or 
imagined — the  composer  found  in  the  score  resulted  in  its  appearance  only  after  his 
premature  death.  Then,  over  a  brief  period  of  about  five  years,  many  scores  previous- 
ly withheld  by  the  composer  were  at  last  published  (although  a  great  deal  of  his  work 
was  not  printed  even  then,  so  aware  were  his  executors  of  his  careful,  even  finicky 
attitude  toward  scores  that  might  be  less  than  perfectly  finished).  The  last  work 
brought  out  in  the  composer's  lifetime  was  a  set  of  Christmas  piano  pieces  published 
as  Opus  72;  any  number  after  that  was  added  posthumously,  with  no  regard  for  the 
chronological  order  of  composition.  The  "Opus  90"  of  the  Italian  Symphony  gives  a 
misleadingly  false  impression  of  its  being  a  late  work,  whereas  it  is  actually,  as  we  have 
seen,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  early  orchestral  scores  of  this  incredibly  precocious 
artist. 

The  richly  assured  orchestration  makes  its  mark  in  the  opening  measures  with  a 
background  of  repeated  chords  in  the  woodwinds  over  which  the  violins  sing  their 
enthusiastic,  soaring  theme.  The  sonority  of  the  first  measure  alone  is  enough  to 
identify  this  score  out  of  the  entire  symphonic  repertory.  The  racing  activity  never 
stops  or  slows,  even  when  the  strings  become  the  lightest  staccato  whisper  to  bring  in 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  with  the  secondary  theme.  But  shortly  before  the  end  of 
the  exposition  the  activity  just  barely  slows  to  allow  the  solo  clarinet  one  superbly 
romantic  moment,  whispering  the  opening  theme  in  notes  twice  as  long  as  before.  As 
is  usually  the  case  with  sonata-form  first  movements,  Mendelssohn  puts  a  repeat  sign 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition;  in  this  case,  though,  the  repeat  is  absolutely  essential, 
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since  the  first  ending  contains  a  new  idea  in  the  oboe  and  then  in  the  strings — a  soar- 
ing-upward that  settles  gracefully  down  to  the  cadence — which  will  play  an  important 
role  in  the  coda.  The  second  time  through  the  exposition,  leading  on  into  the  develop- 
ment, this  passage  is  omitted.  Much  of  the  development  is  based  on  a  new  idea  treated 
imitatively  in  the  strings  with  punctuation  from  the  woodwinds  until  the  latter  assert 
the  importance  of  the  main  theme  on  top  of  everything.  The  new  theme  is  recapitu- 
lated in  place  of  the  romantic  moment  for  the  clarinet  in  the  exposition,  and  the  coda 
works  all  of  the  preceding  materials  in  with  the  concluding  material  from  the  first 
ending  in  a  wonderfully  imaginative  web. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny  that  he  would  look  for  inspiration  for  the 
second  movement  in  Naples.  As  it  stands,  there  is  no  verbal  hint  of  a  program  in  this 
Andante,  but  Tovey  professed  to  discern  the  influence  of  a  religious  procession 
through  the  streets  (although  such  a  procession  need  not  have  been  limited  to 
Naples).  The  opening  figure,  a  "wailing"  gesture,  introduces  a  measured  and  rather 
sombre  march-like  theme  in  D  minor.  The  third  movement  is  the  embodiment  of 
graceful  themes,  with  a  light  but  poetic  touch  in  the  horn  calls  deftly  answered  by 
violin  and  flute  scales  in  the  Trio.  The  Saltarello  is  a  whirlwind  of  rushing  activity, 
from  the  orchestral  trills  and  punctuating  chords  of  the  first  measure,  through  the 
unison  statement  of  the  basic  rhythm,  to  the  end.  The  biggest  surprise,  perhaps,  is 
that  Mendelssohn  begins  in  the  minor  mode  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  refuses 
to  yield,  even  in  the  very  last  measures,  to  a  conclusion  in  the  major.  But  the  energy 
and  the  brilliant  orchestration  of  the  whole,  the  unflagging  verve  and  ceaseless  activ- 
ity, bring  on  a  conclusion  that,  for  all  its  surprises,  is  as  fully  gratifying  as  any  that 
Mendelssohn  ever  wrote. 

The  Italian  Symphony  is  the  product  of  a  very  young  man — of  twenty-two  to 
twenty-four  years.  Not  so  young,  certainly,  as  the  composer  of  the  Octet  or  the  over- 
ture to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  but  still  a  man  in  the  first  flush  of  his  mature  pow- 
ers. And  though  Mendelssohn  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  been  an  old  man,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  intended  later  revisions,  if  he  had  ever  gotten  around  to  them  as  he 
hoped,  could  have  had  any  effect  but  to  vitiate  the  overwhelming  sense  of  youth  that 
we  find  in  this  score. 

— S.L. 
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The  Edith  Wharton  estate,  Plunkett  Street,  Lenox,  Massachusetts 


ON  THE  MAINSTAGE 

V  A  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream 

^^Performances  All  Day 

Featuring  the  works  of  Edith  Wharton  and  Henry  James 

plus  The  Modern  Play  Series 

Indoor  and  Outdoor  Theatres 

Sring  a  picnic  and  stay  all  day  on  the  beautiful 

grounds  of  Edith  Wharton's  histqric  estate 

Tickets  start  at  $12.  •  Group  rates  and  senior  discounts 

BOX  OFFICE 
(413)637-3353 


Seiji  Ozawa  leads  an  all-Berlioz 
program  to  open  his 
20th  Anniversary  Season 

Thursday,  September  30,  6:30pm 

Opening  Night  1993  is  sponsored  by 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Depofit  and  Trust  Company 


To  receive  a  brochure,  please  call  (617)  266-1492. 

PROGRAM  AND  ARTISTS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Sunday,  August  8,  at  2:30 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MAHLER  Symphony  No.  3 

First  Part 
I.  Kraftig.  Entschieden, 
[Forceful.  Decisive.] 

Second  Part 
II.  Tempo  di  Menuetto.  Sehr  massig. 
Ja  nicht  eilen!  Grazioso. 
[In  minuet  tempo.  Very  moderate. 
Don't  hurry!  Graceful.] 

III.  Comodo,  Scherzando.  Ohne  Hast. 
[Easygoing.  Jesting.  Without  haste.] 

IV.  Sehrlangsam.  Misterioso.  Durchaus /?/?/?. 
[Very  slow.  Mysterious.  j&/?/?  throughout.] 
Words  by  Nietzsche. 

V .  Lustig  im  Tempo  und  keck  im  Ausdruck. 
[Cheerful  in  tempo  and  jaunty  in  expression.] 
Words  from  Des  knahen  Wunderhorn. 
VI.  Langsam.  Ruhevoll.  Empfunden, 
[Slow.  Peaceful.  Deeply  felt.] 

MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 

WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 

CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
CANTEMUS  CHILDREN'S  CHOIR, 

DENES  SZABO,  director 

There  will  be  no  intermission. 

Texts  and  translations  are  on  page  37. 

This  year's  retirees  and  departing  Boston  Symphony  members  will  be  acknowledged 
at  the  end  of  this  afternoon's  concert  (see  page  30). 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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Farewell  and  Thanks 


Leone  Buyse 


Max  Hobart 


Patricia  McCarty 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 


Laurence  Thorstenberg 


Bela  Wurtzler 


Richard  L.  Kaye 


Five  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  members — Leone  Buyse,  Max  Hobart,  Patricia  McCarty, 
Fredy  Ostrovsky,  Laurence  Thorstenberg,  and  Bela  Wurtzler — will  have  left  the  orchestra 
after  the  1993  Tanglewood  season,  representing  more  than  150  years  of  cumulative  service  to 
the  BSO.  We  also  extend  our  thanks  and  best  wishes  to  BSO  Overseer  and  WCRB  Chairman 
Richard  L.  Kaye,  who  will  retire  from  his  position  as  announcer  of  WCRB's  Boston  Symphony 
broadcasts  after  two  years  as  announcer  and  thirty-five  years  of  association  with  the  BSO. 

Leone  Buyse  has  been  acting  principal  flute  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
1990.  In  September,  after  ten  years  of  service  to  the  orchestra,  she  will  relinquish  her  duties 
with  the  BSO  to  become  Professor  of  Flute  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  to  pursue  a 
more  active  solo  career  after  twenty-two  years  as  an  orchestral  musician.  She  will  make  her 
BSO  debut  as  a  concerto  soloist  at  Tanglewood  in  three  weeks,  performing  Leonard  Bern- 
stein's Halil  under  the  direction  of  John  Williams.  Appointed  assistant  principal  flutist  of  the 
BSO  and  principal  flutist  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  1983,  Ms.  Buyse  previously  served  as  assistant 
principal  flutist  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  A  native  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  the  only  Amer- 
ican finalist  in  the  1969  Geneva  International  Flute  Competition,  and  also  active  as  a  teacher, 
she  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  orchestras  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  United  States  and 
is  an  active  chamber  musician.  Ms.  Buyse  occupies  the  Marian  Gray  Lewis  Chair  in  the  or- 
chestra's flute  section. 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  for  twenty-seven  years — from  1965  until  the  end  of 
the  1992  Tanglewood  season — BSO  assistant  concertmaster  Max  Hobart  retired  from  the 
orchestra  due  to  chronic  neurological  and  muscular  problems  in  his  left  arm.  He  continues 
to  be  active  as  a  conductor:  he  is  music  director  of  the  Civic  Symphony  of  Boston  and  of  the 
North  Shore  Philharmonic  in  Salem,  and  has  appeared  frequently  as  a  guest  conductor 
throughout  New  England,  as  well  as  with  orchestras  in  Alaska,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Haiti.  Mr. 
Hobart  appeared  as  soloist  at  Symphony  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  Fiedler  and  John  Williams,  as  well  as  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  As  a 
chamber  musician  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  he  toured  throughout  the 
United  States  and  South  America,  as  well  as  to  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union, 
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and  China.  Mr.  Hobart  occupied  the  Robert  L.  Beal  and  Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Real  Chair  in 
the  orchestra's  first  vioUn  section. 

Since  joining  the  BSO  as  assistant  principal  violist  in  1979,  Patricia  McCarty  has  continued 
international  activity  as  a  soloist,  performing  in  recent  seasons  with  orchestras  and  in  recital  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  She  has  been  awarded  two  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Solo 
Recitalist  Grants,  the  Paine  Award  for  performance  of  new  American  music,  and  Gramophones 
"Critic's  Choice"  designation  for  her  recording  of  works  by  Rebecca  Clarke  on  the  North- 
eastern label.  Ms.  McCarty  has  collaborated  with  such  diverse  musicians  as  Lx)u  Harrison, 
Maureen  Forrester,  and  jazz  pianist  Keith  Jarrett,  whose  work  for  viola  and  orchestra  Ms. 
McCarty  commissioned  and  recently  recorded  for  ECM.  Occupant  of  the  Anne  Stoneman 
Chair  as  the  BSO's  assistant  principal  violist,  Ms.  McCarty  has  been  a  member  of  the  BSO  for 
fourteen  years  and  will  leave  the  orchestra  after  the  1993  Tanglewood  season  to  pursue  a 
career  combining  solo  and  chamber  music  performance  with  teaching. 

Violinist  Fredy  Ostrovsky  joined  the  BSO  in  1952,  during  Charles  Munch 's  tenure  as  music 
director,  ten  years  after  attending  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  as  a  fellowship  student. 
Born  in  Bulgaria,  Mr.  Ostrovsky  graduated  from  Vienna's  State  Academy  of  Music  at  thir- 
teen, with  highest  honors.  He  served  three  years  in  the  United  States  Army  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Glenn  Miller's  Army  Air  Force  Band,  after  which  he  became  concertmaster  for  Paul 
Whiteman  and  played  with  various  musical  groups  in  New  York  before  joining  the  BSO.  He 
has  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  was  concertmaster  for  many  years 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Philharmonic.  The  occupant  of  the  Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold, 
Jr.,  Chair  in  the  orchestra's  first  violin  section,  Mr.  Ostrovsky  will  retire  from  the  orchestra  at 
the  end  of  this  summer's  Tanglewood  season,  following  forty-one  years  of  service  to  the  BSO. 

Appointed  to  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1964  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  English  horn  player 
Laurence  Thorstenberg  will  retire  from  the  orchestra  following  the  1993  Tanglewood  season, 
after  twenty-nine  years  of  service  (o  the  BSO.  On  various  occasions  over  the  years  he  has 
played  in  every  position  in  the  oboe  section,  including  principal  oboe,  and  regularly  as  solo 
oboe  d'amore.  He  has  also  been  active  as  a  teacher.  Born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr.  Thorstenberg 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  during  World  War  II,  studied  oboe  and  chamber  music 
under  Marcel  Tabuteau  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  was  solo  oboe  at  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival  for  two  years,  played  oboe  and  English  horn  in  major  engagements  with  the  sym- 
phony orchestras  of  Utah,  Baltimore,  Dallas,  and  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  under  Fritz  Reiner  for  the  decade  prior  to  his  joining  the  BSO.  As  the 
BSO's  English  horn  player,  Mr.  Thorstenberg  occupies  the  Beranek  Chair  in  the  orchestra's 
woodwind  section. 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  bass  section  since  1962,  Bela  Wurtzler  will 
retire  from  the  BSO  at  the  end  of  the  1993  Tanglewood  season,  after  thirty-one  years  of 
service  to  the  orchestra.  He  occupies  the  recently  endowed  Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
Chair  in  the  orchestra's  bass  section.  Born  and  raised  in  Budapest,  Mr.  Wurtzler  began  violin 
lessons  when  he  was  five  and  went  on  to  graduate  in  double  bass  from  the  Franz  Liszt  Acad- 
emy in  Budapest.  He  played  with  the  Budapest  State  Opera  and  Philharmonic  before  coming 
to  the  United  States  in  1956,  when  he  became  assistant  principal  bass  with  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony, a  position  he  held  for  five  years  before  joining  the  BSO.  Mr.  Wurtzler  has  taught  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  and  at  Brown  University. 

Richard  L.  Kaye  has  been  associated  with  the  radio  broadcasting  activities  of  the  BSO  since 
1957.  Mr.  Kaye  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1944  and  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
1946.  He  attended  public  schools  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Longy  School  of  Music. 
Mr.  Kaye  has  served  the  Boston  Symphony  as  announcer,  engineer,  and  producer  of  the 
orchestra's  radio  broadcasts,  returning  to  announcing  on  the  retirement  of  William  Pierce. 
Mr.  Kaye  brought  the  "Musical  Marathon"  (now  called  "Salute  to  Symphony")  to  the  BSO 
twenty-three  years  ago.  He  is  now  in  his  second  term  as  an  Overseer  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

We  extend  our  sincere  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  each  of  these  individuals  for  their 
devotion  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  to  the  musical  community  of  Boston. 
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Gustav  Mahler 
Symphony  No.  3 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt  (Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on  July  7, 
1860,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  May  18,  1911.  He  did  the  main  work  on  the  Third  Symphony  in  the 
summers  of  1895,  when  he  composed  the  second  through  sixth  movements,  and  1896,  when  he 
added  the  first.  Two  songs,  "Ablosung  im  Sommer"  ("Relief  in  Summer")  and  "Das  himmlische 
Leben"  ("Life  in  Heaven"),  provide  source  material  for  some  of  the  symphony,  and  they  go  back 
to  about  1890  and  February  1892,  respectively.  Mahler  made  final  revisions  in  May  1899.  The 
symphony  was  introduced  piecemeal.  Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  the  second  movement,  then  pre- 
sented as  "Blumenstiick"  ("Flower  Piece"),  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  on  November  9, 1896. 
Felix  Weingartner  gave  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  movements  with  the  Royal  Orchestra,  Berlin, 
on  March  9,  1897.  With  L.  Geller-Wolter  singing  the  alto  solos,  Mahler  himself  conducted  the 
first  complete  performance  at  the  Festival  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein  in  Krefeld  on 
June  9,  1902,  and  the  score  was  published  that  year  by  Josef  Weinberger  in  Vienna.  Ernst  Kun- 
wald  introduced  the  Third  Symphony  in  the  United  States  at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival,  May 
9, 1914.  Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  first  movement  only  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts  in 
March  1943.  Burgin  also  introduced  the  complete  work  here,  in  January  1962,  with  Florence 
Kopleffand  the  Chorus  pro  Musica,  Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  conductor.  The  orchestra's  only  previ- 
ous Tanglewood  performances  were  both  led  by  Seiji  Ozawa:  on  August  28,  1977,  with  Birgit 
Finnild,  the  women  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  and  the  Boston 
Boy  Choir,  Theodore  Marier,  director;  and  on  August  28, 1983,  withjessye  Norman,  the  women 
of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  and  the  Boston  Boy  Choir.  The  score  calls  for  four  flutes  (two 
doubling  piccolo),  four  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets  (one  doubling  bass 
clarinet)  and  two  high  clarinets  in  E flat,  four  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabasson) ,  eight 
horns,  four  trumpets,  posthorn,four  trombones,  bass  tuba  and  contrabass  tuba,  two  harps, 
strings,  and  percussion  including  kettledrums,  glockenspiel,  snare  drum,  triangle,  tambourine, 
bass  drum,  suspended  cymbals,  cymbal  attached  to  the  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  and  birch  brush. 

When  Mahler  visited  Sibelius  in  1907 — Mahler  was  then  near  to  completing  his 
Eighth  Symphony — the  two  composers  argued  about  "the  essence  of  symphony," 
Mahler  rejecting  his  colleague's  creed  of  severity,  style,  and  logic  by  countering  with 
"No,  a  symphony  must  be  like  the  world.  It  must  embrace  everything."  Twelve  years 
earlier,  while  actually  at  work  on  the  Third,  he  had  remarked  that  to  "call  it  a  sym- 
phony is  really  incorrect,  as  it  does  not  follow  the  usual  form.  The  term  'symphony' — 
to  me  this  means  creating  a  world  with  all  the  technical  means  available." 

The  completion  of  the  Second  Symphony  the  previous  summer  had  given  him 
confidence:  he  was  sure  of  being  "in  perfect  control"  of  his  technique.  Now,  in  the 
summer  of  1895,  escaped  for  some  months  from  his  duties  as  principal  conductor  at 
the  Hamburg  Opera,  installed  in  his  new  one-room  cabin  in  Steinbach  on  the  Attersee 
some  twenty  miles  east  of  Salzburg,  with  his  sister  Justine  and  his  friend  Natalie 
Bauer-Lechner  to  look  after  him  (this  most  crucially  meant  silencing  crows,  water 
birds,  children,  and  whistling  farmhands),  Mahler  set  out  to  make  a  pantheistic  world 
to  which  he  gave  the  overall  title  The  Happy  Life— A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (adding 
"not  after  Shakespeare,  critics  and  Shakespeare  mavens  please  note").  Before  he 
wrote  any  music,  he  worked  out  a  scenario  in  five  sections,  entitled  What  the  forest  tells 
me,  What  the  trees  tell  me,  What  twilight  tells  me  ("strings  only"  he  noted).  What  the  cuckoo 
tells  me  (scherzo),  and  What  the  child  tells  me.  He  changed  all  that  five  times  during  the 
summer  as  the  music  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind  and,  with  a  rapidity  that  as- 
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tonished  him,  on  paper  as  well.  The  Happy  Life  disappeared,  to  be  replaced  for  a  while 
by  the  Neitzschean  Gay  Science  (first  My  Gay  Science).  The  trees,  the  twilight,  and  the 
cuckoo  were  all  taken  out,  their  places  taken  by  flowers,  animals,  and  morning  bells. 
He  added  What  the  night  tells  me  and  saw  that  he  wanted  to  begin  with  the  triumphal 
entry  of  summer,  which  would  include  an  element  of  something  Dionysiac  and  even 
frightening.  In  less  than  three  weeks  he  composed  what  are  now  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  movements.  He  went  on  to  the  Adagio  and,  by  the  time  his  compos- 
ing vacation  came  to  an  end  on  August  20,  he  had  made  an  outline  of  the  first  move- 
ment and  composed  two  independent  songs,  Lied  des  Verfolgten  in  Turm  {Song  of  the 
Prisoner  in  the  Tower)  and  Wo  die  schonen  Trompeten  blasen  {Where  the  beautiful  trumpets 
sound).  It  was  the  richest  summer  of  his  life. 

In  June  1896  he  was  back  at  Steinbach.  He  had  made  some  progress  scoring  the 
new  symphony  and  he  had  complicated  his  life  by  an  intense  and  stormy  affair  with  a 
young,  superlatively  gifted  dramatic  soprano  newly  come  to  the  Hamburg  Opera, 
Anna  von  Mildenburg.  He  also  discovered  when  he  got  to  Steinbach  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  bring  the  sketches  of  the  first  movement,  and  it  was  while  waiting  for 
them  that  he  composed  his  little  bouquet  for  critics,  Lob  des  hohen  Verstandes.  In  due 
course  the  sketches  arrived,  and  Mahler,  as  he  worked  on  them,  gradually  realized 
that  the  Awakening  of  Pan  and  the  Triumphal  March  of  Summer  wanted  to  be  one  move- 
ment instead  of  two.  He  also  saw,  rather  to  his  alarm,  that  the  first  movement  was 
growing  hugely,  that  it  would  be  more  than  half  an  hour  long,  and  that  it  was  also 
getting  louder  and  louder.  He  deleted  his  finale.  What  the  child  tells  me,  which  was  the 
Life  in  Heaven  song  of  1892,  putting  it  to  work  a  few  years  later  to  serve  as  finale  to  the 
Fourth  Symphony.  That  necessitated  rewriting  the  last  pages  of  the  Adagio,  which 
was  now  the  last  movement,  but  essentially  the  work  was  under  control  by  the  begin- 
ning of  August.  The  Gay  Science  was  still  part  of  the  title  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer, coupled  with  what  had  become  A  Midsummer  Noon's  Dream,  but  in  the  eighth  and 
last  of  Mahler's  scenarios,  dated  August  6,  1896,  the  superscription  is  simply  A  Mid- 
summer Noon's  Dream  with  the  following  titles  given  to  the  individual  movements: 
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First  Part:  Pan  awakes.  Summer  comes  marching  in 

(Bacchic  procession). 

Second  Part:     What  the  flowers  in  the  meadow  tell  me 
What  the  animals  in  the  forest  tell  me 
What  humanity  tells  me 
What  the  angels  tell  me 
What  love  tells  me 

At  the  premiere,  the  program  page  showed  no  titles  at  all,  only  tempo  and  generic 
indications.  "Beginning  with  Beethoven"  wrote  Mahler  to  the  critic  Max  Kalbeck  that 
year,  "there  is  no  modern  music  without  its  underlying  program. — But  no  music  is 
worth  anything  if  you  first  have  to  tell  the  listener  what  experience  lies  behind  it, 
respectively  what  he  is  supposed  to  experience  in  it. — And  so  yet  again:  pereat  every 
program! — You  just  have  to  bring  along  ears  and  a  heart  and — not  least — willingly 
surrender  to  the  rhapsodist.  Some  residue  of  mystery  always  remains,  even  for  the 
creator."  When,  however,  we  look  at  the  titles  in  the  Third  Symphony,  we  are,  even 
though  they  were  finally  rejected,  looking  at  an  attempt,  or  a  series  of  attempts,  to 
put  into  a  few  words  the  material,  the  world  of  ideas,  emotions,  and  associations  that 
lay  behind  the  choices  Mahler  made  as  he  composed.  We,  too,  can  draw  intimations 
from  them,  and  then  remove  them  as  scaffolding  we  no  longer  need.  And  with  that, 
let  us  turn  to  a  brief  look  at  the  musical  object  Mahler  left  us. 
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The  first  movement  accounts  for  roughly  one  third  of  the  symphony's  length.  Start- 
ing with  magnificent  gaiety,  it  falls  at  once  into  a  mood  of  tragedy — seesawing  chords 
of  low  horns  and  bassoons,  the  drumbeats  of  a  funeral  procession,  cries  and  outrage. 
Mysterious  twitterings  follow,  the  suggestion  of  a  distant  quick  march,  and  a  grandly 
rhetorical  recitative  for  the  trombone.  Against  all  that,  Mahler  poses  a  series  of  quick 
marches  (the  realizations  of  what  he  had  adumbrated  earlier  for  just  a  few  seconds), 
the  sorts  of  tunes  you  can't  believe  you  haven't  known  all  your  life  and  the  sort  that 
used  to  cause  critics  to  complain  of  Mahler's  "banality,"  elaborated  and  scored  with  an 
astounding  combination  of  delicacy  and  exuberance.  Their  swagger  is  rewarded  by  a 
collision  with  catastrophe,  and  the  whole  movement — for  all  its  outsize  dimensions  as 
classical  a  sonata  form  as  Mahler  ever  made — is  the  conflict  of  the  dark  and  the  bright 
elements,  culminating  in  the  victory  of  the  latter. 

Two  other  points  might  be  made.  One  concerns  Mahler's  fascination,  not  ignored 
in  our  century,  with  things  happening  "out  of  time."  The  piccolo  rushing  the  imita- 
tions of  the  violins'  little  fanfares  is  not  berserk:  she  is  merely  following  Mahler's  direc- 
tion to  play  "without  regard  for  the  beat."  That  is  playful,  but  the  same  device  is 
turned  to  dramatic  effect  when,  at  the  end  of  a  steadily  accelerating  development,  the 
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snare  drums  cut  across  the  oom-pah  of  the  cellos  and  basses  with  a  slower  march 
tempo  of  their  own,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  eight  horns  in  unison  to  blast  the 
recapitulation  into  being.  The  other  thing  is  to  point  out  that  several  of  the  themes 
heard  near  the  beginning  will  be  transformed  into  the  materials  of  the  last  three 
movements — fascinating  especially  when  you  recall  that  the  first  movement  was  writ- 
ten after  the  others. 

In  the  division  of  the  work  Mahler  finally  adopted,  the  first  movement  is  the  entire 
first  section.  What  follows  is,  except  for  the  finale,  a  series  of  shorter  character  pieces, 
beginning  with  the  Blumenstiick,  the  first  music  he  composed  for  this  symphony.  It  is  a 
delicately  sentimental  minuet  with  access,  in  its  contrasting  section,  to  slightly  sinister 
sources  of  energy.  Curiously,  it  anticipates  music  not  heard  in  the  symphony  at  all, 
that  is  to  say,  the  scurrying  runs  from  the  Life  in  Heaven  song  that  was  dropped  from 
this  design  and  finally  made  its  way  into  the  Fourth  Symphony. 

In  the  third  movement,  Mahler  draws  on  his  song  Ablosung  im  Sommer  {Relief  in 
Summer),  whose  text  tells  of  waiting  for  Lady  Nightingale  to  start  singing  as  soon  as 
the  cuckoo  is  through.  The  marvel  here  is  the  landscape  with  posthorn,  not  only  the 
lovely  melody  itself,  but  the  way  it  is  introduced:  the  magic  transformation  of  the  very 
"present"  trumpet  into  distant  posthorn,  the  gradual  change  of  the  posthorn's  melody 
from  fanfare  to  song,  the  interlude  for  flutes,  and,  as  Arnold  Schoenberg  points  out, 
the  accompaniment  "at  first  with  the  divided  high  violins,  then,  even  more  beautiful 
if  possible,  with  the  horns."  After  the  brief  return  of  this  idyll  and  before  the  snappy 
coda,  Mahler  makes  spine-chilling  reference  to  the  "Great  Summons"  music  in  the 
Second  Symphony's  finale. 

Low  strings  rock  to  and  fro,  the  harps  accenting  a  few  of  their  notes,  the  seesawing 
horn  chords  from  the  first  pages  return,  and  a  human  voice  intones  the  Midnight  Song 
from  Friedrich  Nietzsche's  Thus  spoke  Zarathustra  (see  page  37).  Each  of  its  eleven  lines 
is  to  be  imagined  as  coming  between  the  strokes  of  midnight.  Pianississimo  through- 
out, warns  Mahler. 

From  here,  the  music  moves  forward  without  a  break,  and  as  abruptly  and  drasti- 
cally as  it  changed  from  the  scherzo  to  Nietzsche's  midnight,  so  does  it  change  from 
that  darkness  to  the  bells  and  angels  of  the  fifth  movement.  The  text  comes  from  Des 
Knaben  Wunderhorn  {The  Boy's  Magic  Horn),  though  the  interjections  of  ''Du  sollstja 
nicht  weinen"  ("But  you  mustn't  weep")  are  Mahler's  own.  A  three-part  chorus  of 
women's  voices  carries  most  of  the  text,  though  the  contralto  returns  to  take  the  part 
of  the  sinner.  The  boys'  chorus,  confined  at  first  to  bell  noises,  joins  later  in  the  exhor- 
tation ''Liebe  nur  Gott"  ("Only  love  God")  and  for  the  final  stanza.  This  movement, 
too,  foreshadows  the  Life  in  Heaven  that  will  not,  in  fact,  occur  until  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony: the  solemnly  archaic  chords  first  heard  at  'Teh  hah  ilbertreten  die  Zehen  Gebot"  ("I 
have  trespassed  against  the  Ten  Commandments")  will  be  associated  in  the  later  work 
with  details  of  the  domestic  arrangement  in  that  mystical,  sweetly  scurrile  picture  of 
heaven.  Violins  drop  out  of  the  orchestra  for  this  softly  sonorous  movement. 

The  delicate  balance  between  the  regions  of  F  (the  quick  marches  of  the  first  move- 
ment, and  the  third  and  fifth  movements)  and  D  (the  dirges  in  the  first  movement, 
the  Nietzsche  song,  and,  by  extension,  the  minuet,  which  is  in  A  major)  is  now  and 
finally  resolved  in  favor  of  D.  Mahler  perceived  that  the  decision  to  end  the  symphony 
with  an  Adagio  was  one  of  the  most  special  he  made.  "In  Adagio  movements,"  he 
explained  to  Natalie  Bauer-Lechner,  "everything  is  resolved  in  quiet.  The  Ixion  wheel 
of  outward  appearances  is  at  last  brought  to  a  standstill.  In  fast  movements — minuets, 
Allegros,  even  Andantes  nowadays — everything  is  motion,  change,  flux.  Therefore  I 
have  ended  my  Second  and  Third  symphonies,  contrary  to  custom . . .  with  Adagios — 
the  higher  form  as  distinguished  from  the  lower." 
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A  noble  thought,  but,  not  uniquely  in  Mahler,  there  is  some  gap  between  theory 
and  reality.  The  Adagio  makes  its  way  at  the  last  to  a  sure  and  grand  conquest,  but 
during  its  course — and  this  is  a  movement,  like  the  first,  on  a  very  large  scale — Ixion's 
flaming  wheel  can  hardly  be  conceived  of  as  standing  still.  In  his  opening  melody, 
Mahler  invites  association  with  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  last  quartet,  Opus 
135.  Soon,  though,  the  music  is  caught  in  "motion,  change,  flux,"  and  before  the  final 
triumph,  it  encounters  again  the  catastrophe  that  interrupted  the  first  movement. 
The  Adagio's  original  title.  What  love  tells  me,  refers  to  Christian  love — "agape" — and 
Mahler's  drafts  carry  the  superscription:  "Behold  my  wounds!  Let  not  one  soul  be 
lost."  The  performance  directions,  too,  seem  to  speak  to  the  issue  of  spirituality,  for 
Mahler  enjoins  that  the  immense  final  bars  with  their  thundering  kettledrums  be 
played  "not  with  brute  strength,  [but]  with  rich,  noble  tone,"  and  that  the  last  measure 
"not  be  cut  off  sharply,"  so  that  there  is  some  softness  to  the  edge  between  sound  and 
silence  at  the  end  of  this  most  riskily  and  gloriously  comprehensive  of  Mahler's 
"worlds." 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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OMenschilGibAcht! 

Was  spricht  die  tiefe  Mitternacht? 

Ich  schlief! 

Aus  tiefemTraum  bin  ich  erwacht! 

Die  Welt  ist  tief ! 

Und  tiefer  als  derTag  gedacht! 

Tief  ist  ihrWeh! 

Lust  tiefer  noch  als  Herzeleid! 

Weh  spricht:  Vergeh! 

Doch  alle  Lust  will  Ewigkeit! 

Will  tief,  tiefe  Ewigkeit! 

— Friedrich  Nietzsche 


Es  sungen  drei  Engel  einen  siissen 

Gesang, 
Mit  Freuden  es  selig  im  Himmel  klang, 

Sie  jauchzten  frohlich  auch  dabei, 

Dass  Petrus  sei  von  Siinden  frei. 

Denn  als  der  Heer  Jesus  zuTische  sass, 
Mit  seinen  zwolf  Jiingern  das  Abendmal 

ass, 
So  sprach  der  Herr  Jesus:  "Was  stehst 

du  denn  hier? 
Wenn  ich  dich  anseh',  so  weinest  du 

mir." 

"Und  sollt  ich  nicht  weinen,  du  giitiger 

Gott! 
Du  sollstja  nicht  weinen! 
Ich  hab  iibertreten  die  Zehen  Gebot; 

Ich  gehe  und  weine  ja  bitterlich, 
Du  sollstja  nicht  weinen! 
Ach  komm  und  erbarme  dich  iiber 
mich!" 

"Hast  du  denn  iibertreten  die  Zehen 

Gebot, 
So  fall  auf  die  Knie  und  bete  zu  Gott, 
Liebe  nur  Gott  in  alle  Zeit 
So  wirst  du  erlangen  die  himmlische 

Freud." 


Oh  man,  give  heed! 

What  does  deep  midnight  say? 

I  slept! 

From  a  deep  dream  have  I  waked! 

The  world  is  deep. 

And  deeper  than  the  day  had  thought! 

Deep  in  its  pain! 

Joy  deeper  still  than  heartbreak! 

Pain  speaks:  Vanish! 

But  all  joy  seeks  eternity, 

Seeks  deep,  deep  eternity. 


Three  angels  were  singing  a  sweet  song: 

With  joy  it  resounded  blissfully  in 

heaven. 
At  the  same  time  they  happily  shouted 

with  joy 
That  Peter  was  absolved  from  sin. 

For  as  Lord  Jesus  sat  at  table. 

Eating  supper  with  his  twelve  apostles, 

So  spoke  Lord  Jesus:  "Why  are  you 

standing  here? 
When  I  look  at  you,  you  weep." 


"And  should  I  now  weep,  you  kind 

God! 
No,  you  mustn't  weep. 
I  have  trespassed  against  the  Ten 

Commandments. 
I  go  and  weep,  and  bitterly. 
No,  you  mustn't  weep. 
Ah,  come  and  have  mercy  on  me!" 


"If  you  have  trespassed  against  the  Ten 

Commandments, 
Then  fall  on  your  knees  and  pray  to  God, 
Love  only  God  for  ever. 
And  you  will  attain  heavenly  joy." 
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Die  himmlische  Freud  ist  eine  selige 

Stadt, 
Die  himmlische  Freud,  die  kein  End 

mehr  hat; 
Die  himmlische  Freud,  war  Petro  bereit 
Durch  Jesum  und  alien  zur  Seligkeit. 

— from  Des  Knahen  Wunderhorn 


Heavenly  joy  is  a  blessed  city. 

Heavenly  joy,  that  has  no  end. 

Heavenly  joy  was  prepared  for  Peter 
By  Jesus  and  for  the  salvation  of  all. 
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ARTISTS 


Thomas  Hampson 

Acclaimed  baritone  Thomas  Hampson  divides  his  time  among  the 
worlds  of  opera,  concert,  Lieder,  and  recording  while  maintaining  an 
active  interest  in  teaching  and  musical  research.  A  native  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  Mr.  Hampson  studied  with  Sr.  Marietta  Coyle,  Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf,  Martial  Singher,  and  Horst  Giinther  before  making  his 
operatic  debut  in  Diisseldorf  in  1981  and  then  moving  on  to  Zurich, 
where  he  participated  in  the  Harnoncourt/Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle 
Mozart  cycle  as  Don  Giovanni  and  as  the  Count  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  In 
addition  to  these  signature  roles,  the  baritone's  repertory  on  stage  and 
on  disc  includes  Guglielmo  and  Don  Alfonso  in  Cosifan  tutte,  Figaro  in 
//  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  Marcello  in  La  boheme,  Valentin  in  Faust,  Roland  in  Schubert's  Fierrabras,  the 
Dark  Fiddler  in  Delius's  A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the  title  roles  in  Monteverdi's  //  ritorno 
d'Ulisse  inpatria,  Hans  Werner  Henze's  Der  Prinz  von  Homburg,  and  Britten's  Billy  Budd.  His 
major  stage  appearances  in  1993  have  included  his  first  performances  in  the  title  role  of 
Thomas's  Hamlet,  his  house  debut  at  London's  Covent  Garden  in  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  and  his 
role  debut  as  the  Marquis  of  Posa  in  Verdi's  Don  Carlo  in  Zurich.  A  return  engagement  brings 
him  to  Zurich  this  fall  for  Henze's  Der  Prinz  von  Homburg  before  closing  the  year  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  in  performances  of  Rossini's  Barbiere  and  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens.  A  highlight  of  his 
1994  calendar  is  the  creation  of  the  role  of  Valmont  in  the  world  premiere  at  San  Francisco 
Opera  of  Conrad  Susa's  Les  Liaisons  dangereuses.  In  addition  to  his  theatrical  activity,  Mr. 
Hampson  has  appeared  in  concert  as  soloist  with  the  world's  leading  conductors,  in  a  wide 
range  of  repertory  from  Monteverdi  to  Mahler.  This  summer  has  included  performances 
under  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt  at  the  Styriarte  Festival  in  Graz  and  under  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  in  Vienna.  Also  a  committed  recitalist,  the  baritone  gave  Liederabende  in  Munich  and 
Zurich  earlier  this  year  and  is  planning  a  seven-concert  United  States  tour  this  fall.  His  first 
solo  recording,  a  disc  of  songs  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn,  garnered  four  international 
awards.  American  song — both  art  song  and  popular  melodies — represents  a  major  inspiration 
for  Mr.  Hampson,  whose  wide  selection  of  recordings  on  EMI/Angel  includes  American  con- 
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cert  songs  ("An  Old  Song  Re-sung"),  Stephen  Foster  melodies  ("American  Dreamer,"  with  the 
partners  of  his  Tanglewood  recital),  music  of  Cole  Porter  ("Night  and  Day"),  and  show  albums 
such  as  Irving  Berlin's  Ann?>  Get  Your  Gun  and  Porter's  Kiss  Me  Kate.  An  album  with  pianist 
Craig  Rutenberg  of  songs  to  Walt  Whitman  texts  is  forthcoming.  For  Deutsche  Grammophon 
Mr.  Hampson  has  recorded  Gabey  in  Leonard  Bernstein's  On  the  Town  and,  with  soprano 
Cheryl  Studer  and  pianist  John  Browning,  songs  of  Samuel  Barber.  Recordings  forTeldec 
include  the  early  German  Lieder  of  Grififes,  MacDowell,  and  Ives,  a  disc  of  Schumann  Lieder, 
and  a  forthcoming  album  of  Copland's  Old  American  Songs  with  Dawn  Upshaw,  Hugh  Wolff, 
and  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra. 

Craig  Rutenberg 

Pianist  Craig  Rutenberg  studied  with  Pierre  Bernac  and  Geoffrey  Parsons  before  working  at 
the  San  Francisco  Opera,  Glyndebourne  Festival,  Festival  d'Aix-en-Provence,  and  I'Opera- 
Comique  de  Paris.  He  has  been  accompanist  for  Erie  Mills,  Sumijo,  Olaf  Bar,  Stanford  Olsen, 
and  Regine  Crespin,  and  has  often  worked  with  Thomas  Hampson.  Mr.  Rutenberg  can  be 
heard  on  fortepiano  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  recording  of  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro 
featuring  Thomas  Hampson  as  the  Count  with  James  Levine  conducting.  He  has  served  as 
head  of  the  music  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  currendy  is  on  the  faculty  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity as  Associate  Professor  of  Music.  He  regularly  gives  master  classes  at  the  Chautauqua 
Institute,  the  Santa  Fe  Opera,  the  Wolf  Trap  Opera,  and  I'Ecole  d'Art  Lyrique  de  la  Bastille, 
France.  Mr.  Rutenberg  will  accompany  Thomas  Hampson  on  a  concert  tour  of  the  United 
States  this  coming  fall  that  will  take  them  to  St.  Paul,  Ann  Arbor,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Toronto, 
and  New  York's  Alice  TuUy  Hall. 


Jay  UngarTrio 


Jay  Ungar  was  first  introduced  to  bluegrass  and  old-time  string  band  music  in  his  early  teens. 
He  was  soon  traveling  through  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  in  search  of  the  older  players  of 
traditional  American  string  band  music  and  so  began  to  lay  the  foundation  for  future  composi- 
tions. Mr.  Ungar  has  performed  in  concert  halls,  festivals,  and  clubs  across  the  country.  He  has 
written,  recorded,  and  played  everything  from  rock  and  roll  to  Celtic  airs  as  a  member  of  such 
groups  as  Cat  Mother  and  the  All  Night  Newsboys,  The  Putnam  String  County  Band,  The 
David  Bromberg  Band,  and  Fiddle  Fever.  Mr.  Ungar's  compositions  are  heard  as  theme  music 
on  radio,  TV,  and  in  films.  He  has  collaborated  with  Ken  Burns  on  the  PBS  series  "The  Civil 
War,"  the  film  "Empire  of  the  Air,"  and  on  a  forthcoming  PBS  series  on  baseball.  With  Molly 
Mason  he  recently  composed,  arranged,  and  performed  the  score  for  the  PBS  "American 
Playhouse"  documentary  "Brother's  Keeper,"  and  for  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  a  children's  video 
narrated  by  Anjelica  Huston  for  Rabbit  Ears.  Both  performers  appear  regularly  on  Garrison 
Keillor's  American  Radio  Company,  concertize  together,  and  run  "Fiddle  and  Dance  Ashokan" 
in  New  York's  Catskill  Mountains. 

Born  and  raised  in  Washington  state,  Molly  Mason  first  heard  traditional  fiddle  tunes  and 
country  songs  from  her  family.  While  still  in  her  teens  she  earned  a  reputation  as  an  accom- 
plished and  versatile  accompanist  on  guitar,  later  adding  piano,  bass,  and  singing  to  her  cre- 
dentials. Ms.  Mason  began  her  musical  career  in  the  mid-'70s  playing  festivals,  clubs,  and 
colleges  on  the  West  Coast,  then  went  on  to  spend  a  year  playing,  singing,  and  doing  radio 
comedy  on  Garrison  Keillor's  "A  Prairie  Home  Companion"  as  a  member  of  the  Powdermilk 
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Biscuit  Band.  She  then  moved  east  to  join  the  band  "Fiddle  Fever"  and  to  collaborate  with  Jay 
Ungar  on  a  wide  range  of  compositions,  concerts,  and  other  projects,  including  the  EMI/ Angel 
recording  of  songs  of  Stephen  Foster,  "American  Dreamer,"  with  Thomas  Hampson. 

Pianist/composer  David  Alpher's  works  have  been  performed  by  some  of  this  country's  most 
celebrated  chamber  music  ensembles.  A  founder  and  former  co-artistic  director  of  the  Rock- 
port  Chamber  Music  Festival,  Mr.  Alpher  was  selected  by  Boston  Magazine  as  one  of  its  "Faces  to 
Watch"  in  1987.  He  can  be  heard  on  the  EMI/Angel  recording  "American  Dreamer:  Songs  of 
Stephen  Foster,"  with  Thomas  Hampson,  Jay  Ungar,  and  Molly  Mason.  On  Saturday  of  this 
weekend  he  performs  the  premiere  of  his  new  composition  The  Earth  is  Ours  at  the  Arcady 
Festival  in  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  with  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  as  narrator.  A  native  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  Mr.  Alpher  studied  piano  with  Menahem  Pressler  at  the  Indiana  University  School  of 
Music,  from  which  he  received  a  bachelor  of  music  degree  with  high  distinction.  He  now  lives 
in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 


Thomas  Brandis 

Born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  violinist  Thomas  Brandis  began  studying 
the  violin  when  he  was  six,  continuing  his  studies  with  Eva  Hauptman 
at  the  State  Academy  in  Hamburg  and  later  with  Max  Rostal  in  Lx)n- 
don.  In  1956  he  won  the  competition  of  the  State  Academies  of  West 
Germany  and  West  Berlin,  and  in  1957  the  ARD  Competition  in 
Munich.  He  became  concertmaster  of  the  Bach  Orchestra  Hamburg  in 
1957  and  of  the  Hamburg  Symphony  in  1959.  From  1962  to  1983  he 
was  concertmaster  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Brandis  taught  at 
the  State  Academy  of  Music  in  Hamburg  from  1968  to  1976.  Since 
1976  he  has  taught  at  the  State  Academy  of  Arts  in  Berlin,  where  he 
has  been  a  full  professor  since  1983.  He  has  given  master  classes  in  chamber  music,  tutored  for 
the  European  Community  Youth  Orchestra,  and  been  a  visiting  artist  at  the  Banff  Centre  for 
the  Arts  in  Canada.  As  a  concert  soloist,  Mr.  Brandis  has  performed  under  the  direction  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Karl  Bohm,  Georg  Solti,  Hans  Schmidt-Isserstedt,  Joseph  Keilberth, 
and  Eugen  Jochum.  He  has  performed  chamber  music  as  a  duo  with  pianist  David  Levine,  and 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Soloists.  In  1976  he  founded  the  Brandis  String  Quartet,  which 
tours  extensively  in  Europe  and  Japan.  He  has  recorded  for  EMI,  Teldec,  Orfeo,  and  Har- 
monia  Mundi.  This  summer  is  Mr.  Brandis's  second  as  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  His  residency  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  is  underwritten  by  the  Louis  Krasner 
Fund. 


Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Born  in  1958  in  Siberia,  Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar  is  associate  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Ms.  Smirnova-Sajfar  began  playing  the  violin 
at  six  and  graduated  in  1981  from  the  Tchaikovsky  Conservatory  in 
Moscow,  where  she  studied  with  Eugenia  Chugaeva.  Upon  completing 
her  studies  she  moved  to  Zagreb,  where  she  soon  became  concert- 
master  of  the  Zagreb  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  youngest  concert- 
master  in  the  history  of  that  ensemble.  While  in  Zagreb,  Ms.  Smirnova- 
I        ^^^#^^fl^^^    Sajfar  won  acclaim  for  her  numerous  solo  recitals  and  solo  appearances. 
i        ^.^Mf^KKBr       She  also  appeared  with  orchestras  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  has 
concertized  in  Czechoslovakia,  West  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain.  A  Bronze  Medalist 
in  the  1985  Queen  Elisabeth  Competition  in  Brussels,  Ms.  Smirnova-Sajfar  has  performed 
regularly  at  the  Dubrovnik  Summer  Festival  and  is  a  laureate  of  the  annual  award  of  the  Croatian 
Musicians  Association  for  1988,  "MilkaTrnina."  In  November  1986  she  made  her  American 
recital  debut  at  Jordan  Hall  with  a  benefit  performance  for  Project  STEP  (String  Training  and 
Educational  Program  for  Minority  Students).  She  has  performed  regularly  as  concerto  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  made  her  first  BSO  appearances  as  a  concerto  soloist  in 
November  1989.  Ms.  Smirnova-Sajfar  has  recorded  for  Jugoton  and  has  been  a  lecturer  at  the 
Music  Academy  in  Zagreb.  She  now  makes  her  home  in  Newton  with  her  husband  Miljenko 
Sajfar,  who  was  principal  cellist  of  the  Zagreb  Philharmonic,  and  their  son.  Last  September,  in 
Zagreb,  she  recorded  Bach's  complete  unaccompanied  solo  violin  works  for  Croatia  Records. 
She  also  opened  the  Zagreb  Philharmonic  season  as  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto. 
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Aza  Raykhtsaum 

BSO  violinist  Aza  Raykhtsaum  was  born  in  Leningrad  and  began 
studying  the  piano  when  she  was  five,  taking  up  the  violin  a  year  later 
at  the  suggestion  of  her  teacher.  Ms.  Raykhtsaum  majored  in  violin  at 
the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  where  she  studied  with  the  renowned 
Ryabinkov;  she  became  concertmaster  of  the  Leningrad  Conservatory 
Orchestra  and  a  first  violinist  in  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic.  In  1980 
Ms.  Raykhtsaum  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  after  which  she  jt)ined 
the  Houston  Symphony  as  a  first  violinist  and  then  became  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1982.  She  has  appeared  as  solo- 
ist in  the  Glazunov  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of  John  Williams.  Ms.  Raykhtsaum  teaches  privately  and  performs 

chamber  music  frequently  in  the  Boston  area. 


Michael  Zaretsky 

Born  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1946,  violist  Michael  Zaretsky  studied 
originally  as  a  violinist  at  the  Central  Music  School  in  Moscow  and  at 
the  Music  College  of  the  Moscow  State  Conservatory.  In  1965  he  con- 
tinued his  education  as  a  violist  at  the  Moscow  State  Conservatory. 
After  graduating,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic 
String  Quartet  and,  later,  of  the  Moscow  Radio  and  TV  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Zaretsky  immigrated  in  1972  to  Israel,  where  he  became 
principal  violist  of  the  Jerusalem  Broadcasting  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  a  soloist  of  Israeli  Radio.  In  1973  he  auditioned  for  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  helped  him  obtain  an  immigration  visa  to  the  United  States 
and  brought  him  toTanglewood.  There,  while  a  Fellow  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  he 
successfully  auditioned  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  joined  that  fall.  An 
established  soloist  and  chamber  music  performer,  Mr.  Zaretsky  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra,  the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic,  the  Atlantic  Symphony  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  with  symphony  orchestras  at  a  number  of  universities  and  schools  of  music.  A 
former  faculty  member  at  Wellesley  College,  Boston  Conservatory,  and  the  Longy  School  of 
Music,  Mr.  Zaretsky  is  now  adjunct  associate  professor  at  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Music.  In  1983  he  initiated  an  annual  festival  of  Dmitri  Shostakovich's  music  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Zaretsky  made  his  debut  as  a  conductor  leading  the  "Strictly  Strings"  Orchestra  in 
Boston.  For  his  achievement  in  teaching,  he  was  elected  to  the  Pi  Kappa  Lambda  Chapter  of 
the  National  Music  Honor  Society. 


Mark  Ludwig 

Originally  from  Philadelphia,  violist  Mark  Ludwig  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of  1982.  He  received  his  bachelor  of 
music  degree  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  studied  with  Joseph  de  Pasquale.  His  teachers  also  included  his 
father,  Irving  Ludwig,  a  violinist  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and 
Raphael  Bronstein.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Mr.  Ludwig  was  co-principal  violist  of  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic. 
He  currently  teaches  privately  in  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  area,  and 
he  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute.  Mr. 
Ludwig  is  founder  and  artistic  director  of  the  Richmond  Performance 
Series,  a  chamber  music  series  in  the  Berkshires  initiated  in  1985.  He  is  also  the  director  of  the 
Terezin  Chamber  Music  Foundation,  a  non-profit  organization  which,  through  concerts, 
lectures,  and  recordings,  promotes  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  music  of  Jewish 
musicians  incarcerated  in  the  concentration  camp  Theresienstadt.  Mr.  Ludwig  has  participated 
in  several  compact  disc  recordings  produced  by  the  Terezin  Chamber  Music  Foundation.  In 
addition,  as  a  member  of  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet,  he  has  recorded  two  compact  discs  of 
chamber  music  by  Arthur  Foote  and  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor  for  Koch  International  with 
BSO  principal  clarinetist  Harold  Wright  and  pianist  Virginia  Eskin. 
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Jules  Eskin 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin  came  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1964  after  three  years  as  principal 
cellist  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  George  Szell.  His  father,  an 
amateur  cellist,  gave  him  his  first  lessons,  and  at  age  sixteen  he  joined 
the  Dallas  Symphony  under  Antal  Dorati.  Mr.  Eskin  studied  with 
Janos  Starker  in  Dallas  and  later  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  Leonard 
Rose  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  In  1947  and  1948  he  was  a 
fellowship  student  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  In  1954  Mr.  Eskin 
was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  prestigious  Walter  Naumburg  Competi- 
tion; he  gave  his  New  York  Town  Hall  debut  recital  that  same  year.  This 
led  to  an  extended  concert  tour  in  Europe.  Mr.  Eskin  has  participated  in  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival  and  played  with  the  Casals  Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto  Rico.  His  chamber  music  collab- 
orations have  included  appearances  with  Isaac  Stern  and  Friends  and  the  Guarneri  String 
Quartet,  and  piano  trio  performances  with  Arnold  Steinhardt  and  Lydia  Artymiw.  As  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  Mr.  Eskin  has  performed  throughout 
the  world  and  has  recorded  numerous  chamber  works  for  the  RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
Northeastern,  and  Nonesuch  labels.  He  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Strauss'  Don  Quixote,  Bloch's  Schelomo,  the  Brahms  Double  Concerto,  and  the  cello  concertos 
of  Dvorak,  Haydn,  Saint-Saens,  and  Schumann.  Mr.  Eskin  is  featured  on  the  recent  Deutsche 
Grammophon  album  of  music  by  Faure  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Sato  Knudsen 

Born  in  Baltimore  in  1955,  Sato  Knudsen  was  raised  in  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, began  his  musical  studies  as  a  violinist  at  age  three,  and 
switched  to  cello  when  he  turned  seven.  Mr.  Knudsen  joined  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  1983.  His  teachers  included  David  Soyer  at 
Bowdoin  College  and  Stephen  Geber,  Robert  Ripley,  and  Madeleine 
Foley  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  also  attended  the 
Piatigorsky  Seminar  in  Los  Angeles  and  was  a  fellowship  student  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Before  joining  the  BSO  he  was  associate 
principal  cellist  of  the  San  Antonio  Symphony  for  three  years;  prior  to 
that  he  performed  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Opera 
Company,  the  New  Hampshire  Symphony,  and  the  Worcester  Symphony.  Mr.  Knudsen  was  a 
concerto  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1974,  as  a  winner  of  the  BSO's  Youth 
Concerts  Concerto  Competition.  More  recently  he  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestra, the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra,  the  Newton  Symphony,  and  the  Brockton 
Symphony.  A  member  of  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet,  he  has  performed  extensively  with 
that  group  in  the  New  England  area  and  in  Europe.  As  cellist  with  the  Anima  Piano  Trio,  he 
performed  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  and  Jordan  Hall,  throughout  New  England,  and  on  radio 
stations  WQXR-FM  in  New  York  and  WGBH-FM  in  Boston.  Since  the  1988-89  season  Mr. 
Knudsen  has  occupied  the  Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  Chair  in  the  second  stand  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  cello  section. 


» 
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Robert  Spano 

Appointed  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
beginning  with  the  1990-91  season,  Robert  Spano  is  also  music  director 
of  the  Opera  Theater  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  a  position  he  as- 
sumed in  1989.  Mr.  Spano  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory, 
where  he  studied  conducting  with  Robert  Baustian,  as  well  as  violin, 
piano,  and  composition.  He  completed  his  conducting  studies  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  Max  Rudolf.  Mr.  Spano  first  conducted 
subscription  concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  February  1991  and 
made  his  first  Tanglewood  appearance  with  the  orchestra  last  summer. 
In  November  1991  he  made  his  Philadelphia  Orchestra  debut,  sub- 
stituting at  short  notice  for  the  ailing  Klaus  Tennstedt.  Later  the  same  season  he  made  debut 
appearances  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Columbus  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  has  been  reengaged  for  the  1993 
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season  to  conduct  Benjamin  Britten's  Billy  Budd.  Other  upcoming  engagements  include  ap- 
pearances with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Zurich  Tonhalle 
Orchestra,  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  the  Dallas  Symphony,  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  the  Aspen 
Music  Festival,  the  Honolulu  Symphony,  the  Orchestre  de  Quebec,  the  Sydney  Symphony,  and 
the  Taipei  City  Symphony.  Also  an  accomplished  pianist,  Mr.  Spano  has  partnered  many  of  his 
Boston  Symphony  colleagues  in  chamber  music  in  Boston  and  atTanglewood. 


Maria  Tipo 

In  the  late  1950s  Italian  pianist  Maria  Tipo  appeared  in  North  America 
for  four  consecutive  seasons  under  the  aegis  of  impresario  Sol  Hurok 
and  was  heard  in  more  than  300  concerts.  After  an  absence  of  more 
than  thirty-two  years,  she  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of 
1991  with  a  New  York  recital  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  followed  by 
performances  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
and  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  that  December  in  Mozart's  C  major 
piano  concerto,  K.467,  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction,  leading  to  her 
immediate  reengagement  for  her  appearances  with  the  BSO  in  Boston 
^    this  past  February.  Other  highlights  of  her  1992-93  season  included 
her  debut  appearances  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  Herbert  Blomstedt,  the  Cincin- 
nati Symphony  and  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos,  the  Montreal  Symphony  and  Daniele  Gatti,  and  the 
Atlanta  Symphony  and  Yoel  Levi.  During  the  1993-94  season  she  will  perform  Bach's  Goldberg 
Variations  throughout  the  world,  including  North  American  appearances  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Vancouver,  and  Los  Angeles.  Born  in  Naples,  Maria  Tipo  has  been 
before  the  public  since  she  was  four.  At  seventeen  she  won  first  prize  in  the  Concours  Interna- 
tional and  was  immediately  invited  to  appear  with  the  world's  great  orchestras  and  conductors. 
She  has  appeared  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  the 
London  Philharmonic,  the  Concertgebouw  of  Amsterdam,  the  Maggio  Musicale  Firenze,  the 
La  Scala  Orchestra,  the  Czech  Philharmonic,  and  the  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra  of  Rome.  She  has 
collaborated  recently  with  such  conductors  as  Riccardo  Muti,  Kurt  Sanderling,  Marek  Janow- 
ski,  Gianluigi  Gelmetti,  Salvatore  Accardo,  and  John  Eliot  Gardiner.  Ms.  Tipo  now  records  for 
EMI/Angel.  Her  discography  for  that  company  includes  works  of  Schumann,  Beethoven, 
Scarlatti,  and  Bach-Busoni,  as  well  as  her  prizewinning  performance  of  Bach's  Goldberg  Vari- 
ations. Her  first  recording,  a  prizewinning  album  for  Ricordi  of  twelve  Scarlatti  sonatas,  was 
much  acclaimed.  Her  recording  for  Italy's  Fonit-Cetra  label  of  dementi's  complete  piano 
sonatas  is  now  a  collector's  item.  As  a  chamber  music  collaborator,  Ms.  Tipo  has  appeared  with 
violinists  Salvatore  Accardo  and  Uto  Ughi,  and  with  the  Amadeus  String  Quartet.  A  dedicated 
teacher,  she  has  taught  students  from  all  over  the  world  and  is  frequently  invited  to  be  a  judge 
at  major  international  competitions. 


t-aL 


David  Zinman 

David  Zinman  became  music  director  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  in 
September  1985  and,  under  his  current  six-year  contract,  will  remain 
in  that  post  through  the  1993-94  season.  Additionally,  in  November 
1992,  he  was  named  artistic  director  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra's 
Sommerfest  for  the  1994  through  1996  seasons.  In  1993  he  will  con- 
duct four  weeks  of  the  summer  festival  as  artistic  director-designate. 
During  the  1992-93  season,  in  addition  to  his  activities  with  the  Balti- 
more Symphony,  his  appearances  as  guest  conductor  have  included 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony,  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  the  Detroit  Symphony, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Engagements  abroad  have  included  concerts  with  Zurich's 
Tonhalle  Orchestra  and  the  RSO  Berlin,  and  an  extensive  tour  of  Australia  leading  that  coun- 
try's major  orchestras.  Since  his  American  conducting  debut  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
in  1967,  Mr.  Zinman  has  conducted  and  recorded  frequently  with  many  of  the  world's  leading 
orchestras,  and  has  served  as  music  director  of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  the  Rotterdam 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Netherlands  Chamber  Orchestra.  His  discography  numbers  more  than 
forty  albums;  he  has  won  two  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  and  an  Edison  Prize.  Three  recent  re- 
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leases — Barber's  Cello  Concerto  and  Britten's  Symphony  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  with  Yo-Yo 
Ma,  on  CBS/Sony  Classical;. Peter  Schickele's  Telarc  disc  "1712  Overture  and  Other  Musical 
Assaults"  (for  which  Mr.  Zinman  assumed  the  pseudonym  Walter  Bruno);  and  a  collaboration 
with  soprano  Dawn  Upshaw  for  Nonesuch — were  Grammy  winners  in  1990.  His  plans  in  the 
studio  include  a  new  series  of  recordings  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony  featuring  music  of 
American  composers.  Born  in  1936,  Mr.  Zinman  graduated  from  Oberlin  Conservatory  and 
pursued  advanced  work  in  composition  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Conducting  studies  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  Pierre  Monteux,  who  guided  his 
musical  development  and  gave  him  his  first  important  conducting  opportunities  at  the  1963 
Holland  Festival  and  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Zinman  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1968  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently  here 
last  summer. 


Midori 

With  the  start  of  the  1992-93  season,  Midori  began  the  tenth  year  of  an 
extraordinary  international  career  that  was  launched  with  her  New 
York  Philharmonic  debut  under  Zubin  Mehta  at  its  1982  New  Year's 
Eve  gala  concert.  Since  then  she  has  been  in  consistent  and  ever-in- 
creasing demand  worldwide.  This  season  alone  she  has  returned  to  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  for  subscription  concerts  under  Kurt  Masur; 
has  toured  extensively  in  recital  throughout  North  American  and 
Europe;  and  has  made  two  European  orchestral  tours,  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  of  Germany  with  the  Or- 
'^.  ^      ""  2^^^9flr.  -     chestre  National  de  France.  A  major  American  recital  tour  culminated 
at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  in  New  York  on  her  twenty-first  birthday.  Midori  completed  her  current 
season  in  North  America  performing  with  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Toronto,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land, and  St.  Louis,  among  others,  and  then  made  an  extensive  tour  of  Japan  and  Korea  this 
past  June.  In  addition  to  her  Tanglewood  appearance  this  week,  engagements  this  summer 
include  performances  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  both  in  Israel  and  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl, 
and  several  European  performances  with  the  Oslo  Philharmonic  under  Mariss  Jansons,  includ- 
ing a  concert  at  the  BBC  Proms.  In  past  seasons  she  has  shared  the  great  musical  stages  with 
such  eminent  musicians  as  Abbado,  Ashkenazy,  Barenboim,  Bernstein,  Ma,  Mehta,  Ozawa, 
Rostropovich,  Stern,  and  Zukerman,  and  with  such  distinguished  orchestras  as  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Midori  re- 
cords exclusively  for  Sony  Classical,  which  has  issued  her  live  recording  of  Dvorak's  Violin 
Concerto  with  Mehta  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  as  well  as  the  complete  Paganini  Cap- 
rices and  the  two  Bartok  concertos  with  Mehta  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Her  Carnegie 
Hall  recital  debut  of  October  1990  has  been  issued  in  both  audio  and  video  formats,  including 
laserdisc  and  VHS  cassette.  Her  most  recent  release,  "Encore!,"  is  a  wide-ranging  album  of 
virtuoso  showpieces.  Midori  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1986  under 
Leonard  Bernstein's  direction  and  has  appeared  here  each  summer  since  then.  She  also  ap- 
peared with  the  orchestra  on  the  Opening  Night  concert  of  the  BSO's  1990-91  subscription 
season,  and  as  soloist  for  subscription  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  in  January 
1991. 


Maureen  Forrester 

Contralto  Maureen  Forrester's  engagements  during  the  1992-93  sea- 
son have  included  performances  as  Mistress  Quickly  in  Verdi's  Falstaff 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February  to 
celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  that  opera's  premiere,  a  new 
production  of  Charpentier's  Louise  at  the  Grand  Theatre  de  Geneve, 
and  a  concert  version  of  Candide  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 
j       ,  ^M    ^^^  made  her  European  operatic  debut  in  the  summer  of  1990  at  La 

\    X -       .^  P^    Scala  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction,  as  the  Countess  in  Tchaikovsky's 

Pique  Dame,  subsequently  singing  that  role  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
i    at  Tanglewood,  Symphony  Hall,  and  Carnegie  Hall,  and  recording  it 
with  the  orchestra  for  BMG  Classics.  Recent  engagements  have  also  included  the  world  premiere 
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performances  of  Colin  Matthews'  orchestration  of  Britten's  A  Charm  of  Lullabies  in  Indianapolis 
and  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  Raymond  Leppard  and  the  Indianapolis  Symphony,  and  concert 
performances  of  Falstaff  with  Edo  de  Waart  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  Born  in  Montreal, 
Ms.  Forrester  made  her  debut  at  the  YWCA  and  was  immediately  engaged  to  sing  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  under  Otto  Klemperer.  She  made  her  first  Carnegie  Hall  appearance  in 
1957,  singing  Mahler's  Resurrection  Symphony  under  Bruno  Walter's  direction.  A  passionate 
advocate  of  twentieth-century  music,  especially  that  of  her  fellow  Canadians,  and  considered 
one  of  the  world's  great  Mahler  interpreters,  she  is  represented  on  more  than  130  recordings. 
Her  candid  1986  autobiography,  "Out  of  Character,"  was  recently  translated  into  French,  Ms. 
Forrester's  second  language.  The  recipient  of  twenty-nine  honorary  doctorates  and  numerous 
other  honors,  Ms.  Forrester  finished  her  five-year  term  as  Chairperson  of  the  Canada  Council 
in  December  1988.  She  is  on  the  Board  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  has  been  Chancellor  of 
Wilfred  Laurier  University  for  the  past  six  years,  became  spokesperson  for  The  Arthritis  Society 
in  1990,  and  was  recently  named  to  the  Canadian  Hall  of  Fame.  Ms.  Forrester  has  appeared 
frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  her  debut  in  December  1958. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  do- 
nate their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tangle- 
wood, working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The 
chorus  has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numer- 
ous recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a 
1975  Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available  on  compact  disc  include  Tchaikovsky's  Pique 
Dame,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS 
Masterworks.  Also  for  Philips,  the  chorus  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  two 
Christmas  albums  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra:  "Joy  to  the  World,"  on 
Sony  Classical,  and  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  on  Philips. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  has  recently  completed 
recording  an  album  with  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  for  Koch  International,  to  include  three 
pieces  written  specifically  for  the  Chorale — Bright  Sheng's  Two  Folksongs  from  Chinhai,  Martin 
Amlin's  Time's  Caravan,  and  William  Thomas  McKinley's  Four  Text  Settings — and  four  works  of 
Elliott  Carter.  His  recent  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  performances  of 
Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Shinsei  Chorus,  and  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony  conducting 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 
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Women  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  OHver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Lorenzee  Cole 
Kumi  Donaghue 
Sara  Dorfman 
Ann  M.  Dwelley 
Martha  R.  Golub 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Catherine  Hatfield 
Anne  Keaney 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 
Nancy  Kurtz 
Betsy  Moyer 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Livia  Racz 
Emily  Raymer 


Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Pamela  Schweppe 
Patricia  J.  Stewart 
Jennifer  Wehr 

Mezzo-sopranos 
Ingrid  Bartinique 
Maisy  Bennett 
Betty  B.  Blume 
Nancy  Brockway 
Sharon  Brown 
Stephanie  D.  Cabell 
Diane  Droste 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 
Paula  Folkman 
Jennifer  L.  French 
Deborah  Gruber 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 


Diane  Hoffman 

Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 

Deborah  Kreuze 

Alice  Lin 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

Judith  Lyon-Mitchell 

April  Merriam 

Sheryl  Monkelien 

Roslyn  Pedlar 

Margaret  Salinger 

Sahoko  Sato 

Linda  Kay  Smith 

Ada  Park  Snider 

Dianne  Terp 

Christina  Lillian  Wallace 

Eileen  West 

Sue  Wilcox 

Cynthia  Rodgers  Zimmerman 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Frank  Corliss,  Rehersal  Pianist 


Cantemus  Children's  Choir 
Denes  Szabo,  Director 

The  Specialized  Primary  School  No.  4  for  Singing  and  Music  in  Nyiregyhaza  is  one  of  Hun- 
gary's schools  organized  according  to  the  teaching  principals  of  Zoltan  Kodaly  to  promote  the 
musical  education  of  young  children  through  singing  lessons,  choir  rehearsals,  and  instrumen- 
tal study.  The  school  sponsors  three  choirs,  directed  by  Denes  Szabo  since  1975:  the  Cantemus 
Children's  Choir,  which  consists  of  the  school's  oldest  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to 
fifteen;  the  Pro  Musica  Girls  Choir,  established  in  1986  and  consisting  of  former  pupils  aged 
fifteen  to  twenty-four;  and  the  Cantemus  Boys  Mixed  Choir.  The  permanent  accompanist  is 
Juilianna  Szanto.  Since  1978,  the  choir  has  taken  top  prizes  in  numerous  international  com- 
petitions, in  Hungary,  Great  Britain,  France,  Yugoslavia,  and  Holland.  It  has  toured  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Germany,  Venezuela,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  France,  Finland,  Yugoslavia, 
Holland,  Spain,  Australia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  has  been  heard  numerous  times  on 
radio  and  television,  and  performed  Leonard  Bernsteins Kaddish  Symphony  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  in  Budapest  and  Vienna.  The  choir's  recordings  include  Mahler's  Eighth 
Symphony,  Liszt's  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth  and  Christus,  Boito's  Mefistofele,  Kodaly 's  Psalmus  Hun- 
garicus,  other  choral  music  of  Kodaly,  and  a  Christmas  album.  Their  appearance  at  Tanglewood 
this  week  in  Mahler's  Third  S3  mphony  coincides  with  their  presence  as  artists-in-residence  for 
the  International  Kodaly  Symposium/Organization  of  American  Kodaly  Educators  Conference 
at  the  Hartt  School  of  the  University  of  Hartford  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  August. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals  for  their  generous  support  during 
the  1992-93  season.  These  very  special  donors  have  each  contributed  $  1,500  or  more  to  the  Tanglewood 
Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund,  or  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Capital  gifts  to  the 
new  Concert  Hall  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  are  recognized  elsewhere  in  the  program  book.  This  roster 
acknowledges  contributions  received  since  September  1,  1992. 


TANGLEWOOD  ANNUAL  FUND 
PATRONS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Berger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Mrs.A.WerkCook 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Eraser 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.Garlock.M.D. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
William  R.  Harris 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  HiUes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Stuart  A.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mrs.  Carl  D.  Pearl 


Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 
Claire  and  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 
Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal  and 

Joyce  S.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Straus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 
Aso  Tavitian 
Theodore  J.  Trombly 
Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Anonymous  (4) 


TANGLEWOOD  ANNUAL  FUND 
MEMBERS 


Ms.  Janet  Adams  and  Mr.  James 

Oberschmidt 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Dudley  W.R.  Bahlman 
Carliss  Baldwin  and  Randolph  G. 

Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Ann  and  Neal  Blackmarr 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Ms.  Renee  Burrows 
Mr.  Peter  L.  Buttenweiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W  Davis 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 
Frank  A.  Duston 


Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Ginsberg 

Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Joan  and  Richard  Goodkind 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Haacke 

William  B.  Harris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 

Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 

Mrs.  Linda  F  Vogel  Kaplan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F  Kilmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 

Allen  and  Betsy  Kluchman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 


Miss  Mildted  A.  Leinbach 
The  Frederick  H.  Leonhardt 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Leibowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 
Ms.  Janice  Madrid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T  McCain 
David  and  Betsey  McKearnan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  T  Mertz 
The  Messinger  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Naseman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 
Dr.  Carole  Owens 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  James  Peterson 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Ranch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 
Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
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Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Robin  Sutherland 

MrandMrs.  EdwmA.  Weillerlll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and  Mrs.  Irma 

MrandMrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Mann  Stearns 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Frederic  R  Werner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 

Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Stichman 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  Stillman 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.R  Whitney 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mrs.  Christopher  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Sandra  and  Howard  Tytel 

Dr  Richard  M.  Ziter 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Jr. 

Laughran  Vaber 

Anonymous  ( 1) 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

TANGLEWOOD  BUSINESS  ANNUAL  FUND 

PATRONS 

Catharon  Productions 

General  Electric  Plastics 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Betsy  and  Michael  Feinberg 

Gary  Rogers 

Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 

Country  Curtains 

Kay-Bee  Toy  Stores 

Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 

Ronald  Staffieri 

MEMBERS 

Broadway  Manufacturers  Supply  Corp. 

Dresser-Hull  Company 

Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Kaufman 

Richard  F  Shields 

Neil  J.  Colvin 

Classical  Tents 

Garden  Gables  Inn 

The  Stud  ley  Press,  Inc. 

EricWilska 

Mario  and  Lynn  Mekinda 

Swiss  Wme  Information  Council 

Cliffwood  Inn 

J.H.  MaxymiUian,  Inc. 

Melissa  Sere 

Joy  S.  Farrelly 

James  MaxymiUian 

Yankee  Candle  Company 

Crane  and  Company,  Inc. 

Merchant  Du  Vin 

Michael  J.  Kittredge 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr  and  Mrs.  J.R  Barger 

The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Foundation 

Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial  Foundation 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ira  Haupt  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr 

Olivetti  Foundation,  Inc. 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 

The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation 

Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and  Dr.  Alice 

Foundation 

The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 

Kandell 

The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers 

Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 

The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Gordon  Clark  Memorial  Trust 

Ms.  Barbara  Kroll 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mrs.  Eunice  Cohen 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 

The  Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Ms.  Barbara  LaMont 

Foundation 

The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  For 

Mrs.  Peter  I. B.  Lavan 

Mr  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Music,  Inc. 

Ms.  Barbara  Lee/ Raymond  E.  Lee 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 

Country  Curtains 

Foundation 

Ms.  Helen  Sangster 

The  Nathan  Cummings 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Schneider 

Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

Mr  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P  Levy 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 

Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 

Mrs.  Anson  P  Stokes 

English  Speaking  Union 

James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 

MrandMrs.JohnH.Wylde 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks 

Anonymous  (2) 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 

Wynton  Marsalis 
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Week  6 


Acteon 


Scene  premiere 

Dans  la  vallee  de  Gargaphie 

Bruit  de  chasse 

CHOEUR  DES  CHASSEURS 
Allons,  marchons,  courons, 
hastens  nos  pas . . . 

Quelle  ardeur  du  soleil  qui  brusle 

noscampagnes; 
Que  le  penible  acces  des  plus 

hautes  montagnes 
Dans  un  dessein  si  beau  ne  nous 

retarde  pas. 

ACTEON 

Deesse  par  qui  je  respire, 
Aimable  Reyne  des  forets, 
L'ours  que  nous  poursuivons 

desole  ton  empire 
Et  c'est  pour  Timmoler 

a  tes  divins  attraits 
Que  la  chasse  icy  nous  attire. 
Conduis  nos  pas,  guide  nos  traits, 
Deesse  par  qui  je  respire, 
Aimable  Reyne  des  forets. 

DEUX  CHASSEURS 
Vous  voeux  sont  exauces 

et  par  le  doux  murmure 
Qui  vient  de  sortir  de  ce  bois 

le  ciel  vous  en  assure, 
Suivons  ce  bon  augure. 

Allons,  marchons,  courons, 
hastons  nos  pas  . . . 

Scene  deuxieme 

DIANE 

Nymphes,  retirons  nous 

dans  ce  charmant  boccage. 
Le  cristal  de  ses  pures  eaux, 
Le  doux  chant  des  petits  oyseaux, 
Le  frais  et  I'ombrage 

sous  ce  verd  feuillage 
Nous  ferons  oublier 

nos  penibles  travaux. 
Ce  ruisseau  loin  du  bruit 

du  monde 
Nous  offre  son  onde, 
Delassons  nous 

dans  ces  flots  argentes, 
Nul  mortel  n'oserait  entreprendre 
De  nous  y  surprendre, 
Ne  craignons  point  d'y 

mirer  nos  beautes. 


Scene  I 

In  the  vale  ofGargaphy 

Hunting  sounds 

CHORUS  OF  HUNTERS 
Let  us  go,  march,  run, 
hasten  our  steps . . . 

How  fiery  the  sun  that  beats  down 

upon  our  fields; 
Let  not  the  arduous  way  to 

the  highest  peaks 
In  so  fair  a  view  cause  us 

to  tarry. 

ACTEON 

Goddess  who  grants  me  breath, 
Amiable  Queen  of  the  forests. 
The  bear  we  pursue 

devastates  your  empire; 
And  it  is  to  sacrifice  it 

to  your  divine  favor 
That  the  hunt  draws  us  hither. 
Lead  our  steps,  guide  our  arrows. 
Goddess  who  grants  me  breath. 
Amiable  Queen  of  the  forests. 

TWO  HUNTERS 

Your  prayers  are  heard 
and  in  the  soft  murmur 

That  issues  from  this  wood, 
heaven  reassures  you. 

Let  us  follow  this  good  augury. 

Let  us  go,  march,  run, 
hasten  our  steps  . . . 

Scene  II 

DIANA 

Nymphs,  let  us  retire 

to  this  charming  glade. 
The  crystal  of  its  pure  waters. 
The  sweet  song  of  the  small  birds, 
The  cool  shade 

beneath  this  green  foliage. 
Will  cause  us  to  forget 

our  arduous  labours. 
This  brook,  far  from  the  noise 

of  the  world, 
Offers  its  waves; 
Let  us  refresh  ourselves 

in  its  silvery  stream; 
No  mortal  will  dare 
To  surprise  us  here, 
Let  us  not  fear  to 

admire  our  beauty. 


CHOEUR  DES  NIMPHES 
Charmante  fontaine, 
Que  votre  sort  est  doux, 
Notre  aymable  reyne 
Se  confie  a  vous. 
D'un  tel  avantage 
L'Indaspe  et  leTage 
Doivent  estre  jaloux. 

DAPHNE  8c  HYALE 
Loin  de  ces  lieux 

tout  coeur  profane; 
Amants,  fuyez  ce  beau  sejour, 
Vos  soupirs  et  le  nom  d'amour 
Troubleraient  le  bain  de  Diane. 


CHORUS  OF  NYMPHS 
Delightful  spring, 
How  sweet  is  your  lot, 
Our  amiable  Queen 
Entrusts  herself  to  you. 
Such  favor 

Must  make  the  Idaspe 
And  theTagus  envious. 

DAPHNE  &  HYALIS 
Far  from  this  place, 

every  profane  heart! 
Lovers,  flee  from  this  fair  spot, 
Your  sighs  and  the  name  of  Love 
Would  trouble  Diana's  bath. 


Nos  coeurs  en  paix 
dans  ces  retraites 
Goustent  de  vrais  contentements. 
Gardez  vous,  importuns  amants, 
D'en  troubler  les  douceurs  parfaites. 

ARTHEBUZE 

Ah!  Qu'on  evite  de  langueurs 

Lorsqu'on  ne  ressent  point  les  flammes 

Que  I'amour,  ce  tyran  des  coeurs, 

Allume  dans  les  faibles  ames. 

Ah!  Qu'on  evite  de  langueurs 

Quand  on  mesprise  ses  ardeurs. 

CHOEUR  DES  NIMPHES 
Ah!  Qu'on  evite  de  langueurs 
Quand  on  mesprise  ses  ardeurs. 

ARTHEBUZE 

Les  biens  qu'il  nous  promet 
N'ent  ont  que  I'apparence, 
Ne  laissons  point  flatter 
Par  ses  appas  trompeurs 
Notre  trop  credule  esperance. 
Ah!  Qu'on  evite  de  langueurs 
Quand  on  mesprise  ses  ardeurs. 

CHOEUR  DES  NIMHES 
Ah!  Qu'on  evite  de  langueurs 
Quand  on  mesprise  ses  ardeurs. 

ARTHEBUZE 

Pour  nous  attirer  dans  ses  chaines 
II  couvre  ses  pieges  de  fleurs, 
Nimphes,  armez  vous 

de  rigueurs 
Et  vous  rendrez  ces  ruzes  vaines. 
Ah!  Qu'on  evite  de  langueurs 
Lorsq'on  ne  ressent  point  les  flammes 
Que  I'amour,  ce  tyran  des  coeurs, 
Allume  dans  les  faibles  ames. 


In  peace  our  hearts 

in  these  retreats 
Enjoy  true  contentment. 
Beware,  importunate  lovers. 
Not  to  disturb  this  perfect  sweetness. 

ARTHEBUSIA 

Ah !  How  safe  we  are  from  languor 
When  we  do  not  feel  the  flame 
That  Love,  that  tyrant  of  hearts, 
Enkindles  in  weak  souls. 
Ah!  How  safe  we  are  from  languor 
When  we  disdain  his  ardor. 

CHORUS  OF  NYMPHS 

Ah!  How  safe  we  are  from  languor 

When  we  disdain  his  ardor. 

ARTHEBUSIA 

The  joys  he  promises 

Are  only  show; 

Let  us  not  beguile 

With  these  deceiving  hues 

Our  too  credulous  hopes. 

Ah!  How  safe  we  are  from  languor 

When  we  disdain  his  ardor. 

CHORUS  OF  NYMPHS 

Ah!  How  safe  we  are  from  languor 

When  we  disdain  his  ardor. 

ARTHEBUSIA 

To  entice  us  into  his  chains 

He  covers  his  traps  with  flowers; 

Nymphs,  arm  yourselves 

with  contempt 
And  you  will  render  his  ruses  vain. 
Ah!  How  safe  we  are  from  languor 
When  we  do  not  feel  the  flame 
That  Love,  that  tyrant  of  hearts. 
Enkindles  in  weak  souls. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


Ah!  Qubn  evite  de  langueurs 
Quand  on  mesprise  ses  ardeurs. 

CHOEUR  DES  NIMPHES 
Ah!  Qubn  evite  de  langueurs 
Quand  on  mesprise  ses  ardeurs. 


Ah!  How  safe  we  are  from  languor 
When  we  disdain  his  ardor. 

CHORUS  OF  NYMPHS 

Ah!  How  safe  we  are  from  languor 

When  we  disdain  his  ardor. 


Scene  troisieme 

ACTEON 

Amis,  les  ombres  raccourcies 
Marquant  sur  nos  plaines  fleuries 
Que  le  soleil  a  fait 

la  moitie  de  son  tour, 
Le  travail  m'a  rendu 

le  repos  necessaire; 
Laissez  moi  seul  resver 

dans  ce  lieu  solitaire 
Et  ne  me  revoyez  que 

sur  la  fin  dujour. 

Agreable  vallon,  paisible  solitude, 
Qu'avec  plaisir  sous 

vos  cypres 
Un  amant  respirant  le  frais 
Vous  feroit  le  recit 

de  son  inquietude; 
Mais  ne  craignez  de  moy 

ny  plaintes  ny  regrets. 

Je  ne  connois  I'amour  que 

par  la  renommee 
Et  tout  ce  quelle  en  dit  me  le 

rend  odieux. 
Ah!  S'il  vient  m'attaquer, 

ce  Dieu  pernicieux, 
II  verra  ses  projets 

se  tourner  en  fumee. 

Liberte,  mon  coeur,  liberte. 
Du  plaisir  de  la  chasse, 
Quoy  que  I'amour  fasse, 
Sois  toujours  seulement  tente. 
Liberte,  mon  coeur,  liberte. 

Mais  quel  objet  frappe 

ma  vue? 
C'est  Diane  et  ses  soeurs, 

il  n'en  faut  point  douter. 
Approchons  nous  sans  bruit, 

cette  route  inconnue 
Mbffrira  quelque  endroit  propice 

a  les  ecouter. 

DIANE 

Nimphes,  dans  ce  buisson 

quel  bruit  viens-je  d'entendre? 


Scene  III 

ACTEON 

Friends,  the  shortening  shadows 
Show  upon  the  flowery  plains 
That  the  sun  has  run 

half  his  course. 
And  labor  has  rendered  me 

in  need  of  rest. 
Leave  me  to  dream  alone 

in  this  solitary  spot 
And  do  not  disturb  me 

until  the  end  of  day. 

Agreeable  vale,  peaceful  solitude, 
With  what  pleaure 

beneath  your  cypresses 
A  lover,  breathing  your  cool  air, 
Would  tell  you  the  tale 

of  his  woes; 
But  fear  neither 

complaints  nor  woes  from  me. 

I  know  love  only 

by  hearsay. 
And  everything  it  tells  me 

makes  love  hateful. 
Ah!  If  he  were  to  attack  me, 

this  pernicious  god, 
He  would  see  his  projects 

go  up  in  smoke. 

Freedom,  my  heart,  freedom. 
Only  by  the  pleasures  of  the  hunt. 
Let  Love  do  what  he  may. 
Be  always  tempted. 
Freedom,  my  heart,  freedom. 

But  what  object  comes 

into  my  sight? 
It  is  Diana  and  her  sisters, 

of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Let  me  approach  without  a  sound, 

this  hidden  path 
Will  offer  me  a  propitious  place 

to  listen  to  them. 

DIANA 

Nymphs,  what  noise  was  that  I  heard 
from  yonder  bush? 


ACTEON 

Ciel!  Je  suis  decouvert. 

CHOEUR  DES  NIMPHES 

Oh!  Perfide  mortel, 

Oze  tu  bien  former  le  dessein  criminel 

De  venir  icy  nous  surprendre. 

ACTEON 

Que  feray-je,  grand  Dieux? 
Quel  conseil  dois-je  prendre? 
Fuyons,  fuyons! 

DIANE 

Tu  prends  a  fuyr  un  inutile  soin, 
Temeraire  chasseur, 

et  pour  punir  ton  crime 
Mon  bras  divin  pousse 

du  courroux  qui  m'anime 
Aussi  bien  que  de  prez 

te  frappera  de  loin. 

ACTEON 

Deesse  des  chassuers, 
escoutez  ma  deffence. 

DIANE 

Parle,  voyons  quelle  couleur. 
Quelle  ombre  d'innocence 
Tu  puis  donner  a  ta  fureur. 

ACTEON 

Le  seul  hazard  et  mon  malheur 
Fonte  toute  mon  offense. 

DIANE 

Trop  indiscret  chasseur. 
Quelle  est  tone  insolence! 
Crois  tu  de  ton  forfait 

deguiser  la  noirceur 
Aux  yeux  de  ma  divine  essence? 
Que  cette  eau  que  ma  main  fait 

rejaillir  sur  toy 
Apprenne  a  tes  pareils 

a  s'attaquer  a  moy! 

CHOEUR  DES  NIMPHES 

Vante  toy  maintenant,  profane, 

D'avoir  surpris  Diane 

Et  ses  soeurs  dans  le  bain, 

Va  pour  te  satisfaire. 

Si  tu  le  peux  faire, 

Le  conter  au  peupleThebain.  . 


ACTEON 

Heavens!  I  am  discovered! 

CHORUS  OF  NYMPHS 

O!  Perfidious  mortal. 

How  dare  you  with  criminal  intent 

Come  to  surprise  us  here! 

ACTEON 

What  shall  I  do,  great  gods? 
What  counsel  shall  I  seek? 
Flee,  flee! 

DIANA 

In  vain  do  you  attempt  to  flee, 
Rash  hunter; 

to  punish  your  crime 
My  divine  arm,  strengthened  by 

the  fury  that  inspires  me, 
Will  strike  you  whether  you  be 

near  or  far. 

ACTEON 

Goddess  of  hunters, 
hear  my  defense. 

DIANA 

Speak,  let  us  see  with  what  hue, 
What  shade  of  innocence 
You  can  paint  your  rashness. 

ACTEON 

Chance  and  ill  fortune, 
Are  my  only  offense. 

DIANA 

Most  presumptuous  hunter. 

What  insolence! 

Do  you  think  that  you  can  hide 

the  blackness  of  your  crime 
From  the  eyes  of  my  divinity? 
Let  this  water  splashed  on  you 

by  my  hand 
Teach  others  like  you 

not  to  offend  me! 

CHORUS  OF  NYMPHS 

Now  boast,  profane  one. 

Of  having  surprised  Diana 

And  her  sisters  bathing; 

Go,  content  yourself. 

If  you  can. 

With  telling  it  to  the  Thebans. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


Scene  IV 


Scene  quatrieme 


ACTEON 

Mon  coeur  autre  fois  intrepide, 

Quelle  peur  te  saisit? 

Que  vois-je 

en  ce  miroir  liquide? 
Mon  visage  se  ride, 
Un  poil  afFreux  me  sert  d'habit, 
Je  n'ay  presque  plus  rien 

de  ma  forme  premiere, 
Ma  parole  n'est  plus 

qu'une  confuse  voix. 
Ah!  Dans  I'estat  ou 

je  me  voys, 
Dieux  qui  m'avez  forme 

du  noble  sang  des  Royx, 
Pour  espargner  ma  honte 
Ostez  moy  la  lumiere. 

Scene  cinquieme 

Acteon  en  cerf 

CHOEUR  DES  CHASSEURS 
Jamais  trouppe  de  chasseurs 
Dans  le  cours  d'une  journee 
Fut-elle  plus  fortunee. 
Jamais  trouppe  de  chasseurs 
Re^ut  elle  un  jour  du  ciel 
plus  de  faveurs. 

Acteon,  quittez  la  resverie, 
Venez  admirer  la  furie 
De  vos  chiens  acharner 

sur  ce  cerf  aux  abois. 
Quoy!  N'entendez  vous 

pas  nos  voix? 

Que  vous  perdez,  grand  prince, 

a  resver  dans  un  bois, 
Croyer  qu'  a  nos  plaisirs  vous 

porterez  envie, 
Et  dans  tous  le  cours  de  la  vie 
Un  spectacle  si  doux 

ne  s'offre  pas  deux  foix. 


ACTEON 

My  heart,  once  so  intrepid, 
What  fear  takes  hold  of  you? 
What  do  I  see 

in  this  liquid  mirror? 
My  face  all  wrinkled  over, 
A  horrible  fur  enwraps  me; 
Almost  nothing  remains 

of  my  former  shape; 
My  voice  no  more 

than  incoherent  sounds. 
Ah!  In  this  shape  in  which 

I  see  myself. 
You  gods  who  shaped  me 

of  the  noble  blood  of  kings, 
Spare  me  the  shame. 
Take  away  my  sight. 

Scene  V 

Acteon  as  a  stag 

CHORUS  OF  HUNTERS 

Never  has  a  band  of  hunters 
In  the  course  of  a  single  day 
Had  greater  fortune, 
Never  has  a  band  of  hunters 
Received  in  one  day 

more  favors  from  heaven. 

Acteon,  cease  your  dreaming, 
Come  to  admire  the  fury 
Of  your  hounds  setting  upon 

this  stag  at  bay. 
What!  Do  you  not  hear 

our  voices? 

How  much  you  miss,  great  prince, 
by  dreaming  in  the  glade; 

Believe  us,  you  will  envy  us 
our  pleasures. 

And  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime 

So  sweet  a  spectacle 
does  not  happen  twice. 


Scene  sixieme 


Scene  VI 


JUNON 

Chasseurs,  n'appelez  plus 

qui  ne  peut  vous  entendre 
Acteon,  ce  heros  a  Thebes  adore. 
Sous  la  peau  de  ce  cerf 

a  vos  yeux  dechire 

et  par  ses  chiens  devores 
Chez  les  morts  viens  de  descendre. 
Ainsi  puissent  perir 

les  mortels  odieux 
Dont  I'insolence  extreme 


JUNO 

Hunters,  do  not  call  upon  him 

who  can  no  longer  hear  you. 
Acteon,  this  venerated  Theban  hero. 
In  the  skin  of  this  stag, 

torn  to  pieces  before  your  eyes, 

devoured  by  his  hounds, 
Has  descended  to  the  dead. 
Thus  shall  perish 

all  odious  mortals 
Whose  great  insolence 


Blessera  desormais  les  Dieux, 
La  puissance  supreme. 

CHOEUR  DES  CHASSEURS 

Helas,  deesse,  helas! 
De  quoy  fut  coupable 
Ce  heros  amyable 
Pour  meriter  I'horreur 
de  si  cruel  trepas? 

JUNON 

Son  infortune  est  mon  ouvrage 
Et  Diane  en  vangeant  I'outrage 
Qu'il  fit  a  ses  appas 
N'a  que  preste  sa  main 
a  ma  jalouse  rage. 

Ouy  Jupiter,  perfide  espous, 
Que  ta  charmante  Europe 

au  ciel  prenne  ma  place 
Sans  craindre  mes  transports  jaloux, 
Mais  si  jusqu'  a  son  coeur 

n'arrivent  pas  mes  coups, 
Acteon  fut  son  sang 

et  jejure  a  sa  race 
line  implacable  haine, 

un  eternel  courroux. 

Elle  s'envole. 

CHOEUR  DES  CHASSEURS 
Helas,  est-il  possible 
Qu'au  printemps  de  ses  ans 

ce  heros  invincible 
Ayt  vu  trancher  le  cours 

de  ses  beaux  jours. 
Quel  coeur,  a  ce  malheur, 

ne  seroit  pas  sensible. 

Faisons  monter  nos  cris 

jusqu'au  plus  haut  des  airs, 
Que  les  rochers  en  retentissent. 
Que  les  flots  ecumans  des  mers, 
Que  les  aquilons  en  mugissent, 
Qu'ils  penetrent  jusqu'aux  enfers. 

Acteon  n'est  done  plus, 
Et  sur  les  rives  sombres 
Le  modelle  des  souverains, 
Le  soleil  naissant  desThebains 
Est  confondu  parmy  les  ombres. 


Offends  the  gods, 
The  supreme  powers. 

CHORUS  OF  HUNTERS 

Alas,  goddess,  alas! 
Guilty  of  what  crime 
Was  this  amiable  hero 
To  deserve  the  horror 
of  so  cruel  a  death? 

JUNO 

His  misfortune  is  my  work. 
And  Diana,  in  avenging  the  outrage 
To  her  charms. 
But  lent  her  hand 
to  my  jealous  rage. 

Hear,  Jupiter,  faithless  spouse. 
Let  your  charming  Europa 

in  heaven  take  my  place. 
Without  fearing  my  jealous  ire. 
But  even  if  my  blows 

do  not  reach  her  heart, 
Acteon  was  of  her  blood, 

and  I  vow  to  his  race 
Implacable  hatred, 

eternal  wrath. 

She  flies  away. 

CHORUS  OF  HUNTERS 

Alas,  is  it  possible 

That  in  the  springtide  of  his  life 

this  invincible  hero 
Has  had  the  course 

of  his  fair  days  cut  off! 
What  heart  could  be  unmoved 

by  this  misfortune? 

Let  us  make  our  cries 

rise  up  to  the  highest  skies, 
That  the  rocks  resound. 
That  the  waves  foam  upon  the  seas. 
That  the  North  winds  roar, 
And  penetrate  into  hell. 

Acteon  is  no  more. 
And  on  the  dark  banks 
The  model  of  sovereigns. 
The  rising  sun  of  theThebans, 
Is  lost  among  the  shades. 


End  of  Opera 


Dido  8c  iEneas 

Text  by  Nahum  Tate 
Music  by  Henry  Purcell 


Overture 

Act  I 

The  Palace 

(enter  Dido,  Belinda,  and  train) 

BELINDA 

Shake  the  cloud  from  off  your  brow, 
Fate  your  wishes  does  allow;      i 
Empire  growing,  pleasures  flowing, 
Fortune  smiles  and  so  should  you. 

CHORUS 

Banish  sorrow,  banish  care. 

Grief  should  ne'er  approach  the  fair. 

DIDO 

Ah!  Belinda,  I  am  prest 

With  torment  not  to  be  confest. 

Peace  and  I  are  strangers  grown. 

I  languish  till  my  grief  is  known. 

Yet  would  not  have  it  guess'd. 

BELINDA 

Grief  increases  by  concealing. 

DIDO 

Mine  admits  of  no  revealing. 

BELINDA 

Then  let  me  speak;  the  Trojan  guest 
Into  your  tender  thoughts  has  prest; 
The  greatest  blessing  Fate  can  give, 
Our  Carthage  to  secure  and  Troy  revive. 

CHORUS 

When  monarchs  unite,  how  happy  their 

state. 
They  triumph  at  once  o'er  their  foes  and 

their  fate. 

DIDO 

Whence  could  so  much  virtue  spring? 
What  storms,  what  battles  did  he  sing? 
Anchises'  valour  mixt  with  Venus'  charms. 
How  soft  in  peace,  and  yet  how  fierce  in 
arms! 

BELINDA 

A  tale  so  strong  and  full  of  woe 
Might  melt  the  rocks  as  well  as  you. 
What  stubbborn  heart  unmov'd  could  see 
Such  distress,  such  piety? 

DIDO 

Mine  with  storms  of  care  opprest 

Is  taught  to  pity  the  distrest. 


Mean  wretches'  grief  can  touch. 
So  soft,  so  sensible  my  breast; 
But  ah!  I  fear,  I  pity  his  too  much. 

BELINDA  AND  SECOND  WOMAN 

(repeated  by  Chorus) 
Fear  no  danger  to  ensue. 
The  Hero  Loves  as  well  as  you, 
Ever  gently,  ever  smiling. 
And  the  cares  of  life  beguiling, 
Cupid  strew  your  path  with  flowers. 
Gathered  from  Elysian  bowers. 
(/Eneas  enters  with  his  train) 

BELINDA 

See,  your  Royal  Guest  appears; 
How  Godlike  is  the  form  he  bears! 

^NEAS 

When,  Royal  Fair,  shall  I  be  blest. 

With  cares  of  love  and  state  distrest? 

DIDO 

Fate  forbids  what  you  pursue. 

^NEAS 

^neas  has  no  fate  but  you! 
Let  Dido  smile  and  I'll  defy 
The  feeble  stroke  of  Destiny. 

CHORUS 

Cupid  only  throws  the  dart 
That's  dreadful  to  a  warrior's  heart, 
And  she  that  wounds  can  only  cure  the 
smart. 

^NEAS 

If  not  for  mine,  for  Empire's  sake 

Some  pity  on  your  lover  take; 

Ah!  make  not,  in  a  hopeless  fire 

A  hero  fall,  and  Troy  once  more  expire. 

BELINDA 

Pursue  thy  conquest.  Love;  her  eyes 
Confess  the  flame  her  tongue  denies. 

CHORUS 

To  the  hills  and  the  vales,  to  the  rocks 

and  the  mountains. 
To  the  musical  groves  and  the  cool  shady 

fountains. 
Let  the  triumphs  of  love  and  of  beauty 

be  shown. 
Go  revel,  ye  Cupids,  the  day  is  your  own. 


The  Triumphing  Dance 

Act  II 

Scene  I:  The  Cave 
{enter  Sorceress) 

Prelude  for  the  Witches 

SORCERESS 

Wayward  sisters,  you  that  fright 
The  lonely  traveller  by  night, 
Who,  like  dismal  ravens  crying. 
Beat  the  windows  of  the  dying, 
Appear!  Appear  at  my  call,  and  share 

in  the  fame 
Of  a  mischief  shall  make  all  Carthage 

flame. 
Appear! 
{enter  Witches) 

FIRST  WITCH 

Say,  Beldam,  say  what's  thy  will. 

CHORUS 

Harm's  our  delight  and  mischief  all  our 
skill. 

SORCERESS 

The  Queen  of  Carthage,  whom  we  hate. 

As  we  do  in  all  prosp'rous  state, 

Ere  sunset,  shall  most  wretched  prove, 

Depriv'd  of  fame,  of  life  and  love! 

CHORUS 

Ho  ho  ho.  Ho  ho  ho! 

TWO  WITCHES 

Ruin'd  ere  the  set  of  sun? 

Tell  us,  how  shall  this  be  done? 

SORCERESS 

The  Trojan  Prince,  you  know,  is  bound 
By  Fate  to  seek  Italian  ground; 
The  Queen  and  he  are  now  in  chase. 

FIRST  WITCH 

Hark!  Hark!  the  cry  comes  on  apace. 

SORCERESS 

But,  when  they've  done,  my  trusty  Elf 
In  form  of  Mercury  himself 
As  sent  from  Jove,  shall  chide  his  stay, 
And  charge  him  sail  tonight  with  all  his 
fleet  away. 

CHORUS 

Ho  ho  ho.  Ho  ho  ho! 


TWO  WITCHES 
But  ere  we  this  perform. 
We'll  conjure  for  a  storm 
To  mar  their  hunting  sport, 
And  drive  'em  back  to  court. 

CHORUS  {in  the  manner  of  an  echo) 
In  our  deep  vaulted  cell  charm  we'll 

prepare. 
Too  dreadful  a  practice  for  this  open  air. 

Echo  Dance  of  the  Furies 
Thunder  and  lightning.  Horrid  music. 
{The  Furies  sink  down  in  the  cave,  the  rest 
fly  up.) 


Scene  II:  The  Grove 

{enter  /Eneas,  Dido,  Belinda,  and  train) 

Ritornelle  {Orchestra) 

BELINDA 

{repeated  by  Chorus) 

Thanks  to  these  lovesome  vales. 

These  desert  hills  and  dales, 

So  fair  the  game,  so  rich  the  sport, 

Diana's  self  might  to  these  woods  resort. 

SECOND  WOMAN 
Oft  she  visits  this  lov'd  mountain, 
Oft  she  bathes  her  in  this  fountain; 
Here  Actaeon  met  his  fate. 
Pursued  by  his  own  hounds. 
And  after  mortal  wounds  discover'd  too 
late. 

^NEAS 

Behold,  upon  my  bending  spear 
A  monster's  head  stands  bleeding, 
With  tushes  far  exceeding 
Those  did  Venus'  huntsman  tear. 

DIDO 

The  skies  are  clouded,  hark!  how  thunder 

Rends  the  mountain  oaks  asunder. 

BELINDA 

{repeated  by  Chorus) 
Haste,  haste  to  town,  this  open  field 
No  shelter  from  the  storm  can  yield. 
{exit  Dido,  Belinda,  and  train) 
{The  Spirit  of  the  Sorceress  descends  to  /Eneas 
in  the  likeness  of  Mercury) 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


SPIRIT 

Stay,  Prince  and  hear  great  Jove's 

command; 
He  summons  thee  this  Night  away. 

.ENEAS 
Tonight? 

SPIRIT 

Tonight  thou  must  forsake  this  land, 
The  Angry  God  will  brook  no  longer  stay. 
Jove  commands  thee,  waste  no  more 
In  Love's  delights,  those  precious  hours. 
Allow 'd  by  th'  Almighty  Powers, 
To  gain  th'  Hesperian  shore  and  ruined 
Troy  restore. 

.ENEAS 

Jove's  commands  shall  be  obey'd, 
Tonight  our  anchors  shall  be  weigh'd. 
(exit  Spirit) 

But  ah!  what  language  can  I  try 
My  injur'd  Queen  to  pacify: 
No  sooner  she  resigns  her  heart. 
But  from  her  arms  I'm  forc'd  to  part. 
How  can  so  hard  a  fate  be  took? 
One  night  enjoy'd,  the  next  forsook. 
Yours  be  the  blame,  ye  gods!  For  I 
Obey  your  will,  but  with  more  ease  could 
die. 

Act  III 

The  Ships, 
(enter  Sailors) 

Prelude 

FIRST  SAILOR 

(repeated  by  Chorus) 

Come  away,  fellow  sailors,  your  anchors 

be  weighing. 
Time  and  tide  will  admit  no  delaying, 
Take  a  boozy  short  leave  of  your  nymphs 

on  the  shore 
And  silence  their  mourning 
With  vows  of  returning 
But  never  intending  to  visit  them  more. 

The  Sailor's  Dance 

(enter  Sorceress  and  Witches) 

SORCERESS 

See  the  flags  and  streamers  curling. 

Anchors  weighing,  sails  unfurling. 

FIRST  WITCH 

Phoebe's  pale  deluding  beams 

Gliding  o'er  deceitful  streams. 


SECOND  WITCH 
Our  plot  has  took. 
The  Queen's  forsook. 

TWO  WITCHES 

Elissa's  ruin'd,  ho,  ho! 

Our  plot  has  took. 

The  Queen's  forsook,  ho,  ho! 

SORCERESS 

Our  next  motion 

Must  be  to  storm  her  lover  on  the  Ocean! 

From  the  ruin  of  others  our  pleasures 

we  borrow; 
Elissa  bleeds  tonight,  and  Carthage  flames 

tomorrow. 

CHORUS 

Destruction's  our  delight. 

Delight  our  greatest  sorrow! 

Elissa  dies  tonight. 

And  Carthage  flames  tomorrow.  Ha,  ha! 

The  Witches'  Dance 

(Jack  o' Lantern  leads  the  Sailors  out 

of  their  way  among  the  Sorceresses.  Enter 

Dido,  Belinda,  and  train) 

DIDO 

You  counsel  all  is  urged  in  vain, 

To  Earth  and  Heav'n  I  will  complain! 

To  Earth  and  Heav'n  why  do  I  call? 

Earth  and  Heav'n  conspire  my  fall. 

To  Fate  I  sue,  of  other  means  bereft. 

The  only  refuge  for  the  wretched  left. 

BELINDA 

See  Madam,  see  where  the  Prince  appears; 

Such  Sorrow  in  his  looks  he  bears. 

As  would  convince  you  still  he's  true. 

(enter  /Eneas) 

.ENEAS 

What  shall  lost  .Eneas  do? 
How,  Royal  Fair,  shall  I  impart 
The  God's  decree,  and  tell  you  we  must 
part? 

DIDO 

Thus  on  the  fatal  Banks  of  Nile, 
Weeps  the  deceitful  crocodile; 
Thus  hypocrites,  that  murder  act. 
Make  Fleav'n  and  Gods  the  Authors  of 
the  Fact. 

.ENEAS 

By  all  that's  good — 


DIDO 

By  all  that's  good,  no  more! 
All  that's  good  you  have  forswore. 
To  your  promis'd  empire  fly. 
And  let  forsaken  Dido  die. 

^NEAS     ■ 

In  spite  of  Jove's  command  I'll  stay. 

Offend  the  Gods,  and  Love  obey. 

DIDO 

No,  faithless  man,  thy  course  pursue; 

I'm  not  resolv'd  as  well  as  you, 

No  repentance  shall  reclaim 

The  injur'd  Dido's  slighted  flame, 

For  'tis  enough,  whate'er  you  now  decree. 

That  you  had  once  thought  of  leaving  me. 

^NEAS 

Let  Jove  say 

What  he  please,  I'll  stay! 

DIDO 

Away,  away!  No,  no,  away! 

.ENEAS 

No,  no,  I'll  stay,  and  Love  obey! 


DIDO 

To  Death  I'll  fly 

If  longer  you  delay; 

Away,  away! ... 

{exit  /Eneas) 

But  Death,  alas!  I  cannot  shun; 

Death  must  come  when  he  is  gone. 

CHORUS 

Great  minds  against  themselves  conspire. 

And  shun  the  cure  they  most  desire. 

DIDO 

Thy  hand,  Belinda,  darkness  shades  me. 

On  thy  bosom  let  me  rest. 

More  I  would,  but  Death  invades  me; 

Death  is  now  a  welcome  guest. 

When  I  am  laid  in  earth. 

May  my  wrongs  create 

No  trouble  in  thy  breast; 

Remember  me,  but  ah!  forget  my  fate. 

{Cupid  appears  in  the  clouds  o'er  her  Tomb) 

CHORUS 

With  drooping  wings  ye  Cupids  come. 
And  scatter  roses  on  her  tomb, 
Soft  and  gentle  as  her  Heart, 
Keep  here  your  watch,  and  never  part. 


End  of  Opera 
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WOLFGANG  AMADE  MOZART  (1756-1791) 


An  Chloe,  K.524 

Wenn  die  Lieb'  aus  deinen  blauen, 
hellen,  ofFnen  Augen  sieht, 
und  vor  Lust,  hinein  zu  schauen, 
mir's  im  Herzen  klopft  und  gliiht; 

und  ich  halte  dich  und  kiisse 
deine  Rosenwangen  warm, 
liebes  Madchen,  und  ich  schliesse 
zitternd  dich  in  meinen  Arm! 

Madchen,  Madchen,  und  ich  driicke 
dich  zu  meinen  Busen  fest, 
der  im  letzten  Augenblicke 
sterbend  nur  dich  von  sich  lasst; 

den  berauschten  Blick  umschattet 
eine  diistre  Wolke  mir; 
und  ich  sitze  dann  ermattet, 
aber  selig  neben  dir. 

— Johann  Georg  Jacobi 


To  Chloe 

When  love  looks  out  from  your  blue, 
bright,  open  eyes, 

and,  with  the  joy  of  gazing  into  them 
my  heart  beats  and  glows, 

and  I  hold  you  and  warmly  kiss 
your  rosy  cheeks, 
dear  maiden,  and  I  enfold  you, 
trembling,  in  my  arms! — 

Maiden,  maiden,  and  1  press 
you  close  to  my  breast, 
which  only  in  the  last  moments 
of  dying  will  let  you  go  again, 

a  gloomy  cloud  darkens 

my  intoxicated  glance, 

and  I  sit  exhausted, 

but  blissfully  happy,  next  to  you. 


Der  Zauberer,  K.472 

Ihr  Madchen,  fliet  Damoten  ja! 
Als  ich  zum  erstenmal  ihn  sah, 
da  fiihlt  ich, — so  was  fiihlt  ich  nie, 
mir  ward — mir  ward — ich  weiss  nicht 

wie! 
Ich  seufzte,  zitterte  und  schien  mich 

doch  zu  freu'n: 
glaubt  mir,  er  muss  ein  Zaub'rer  sein! 

Sah  ich  ihn  an,  so  ward  mir  heiss, 
bald  ward  ich  rot,  bald  ward  ich  weiss, 
zuletzt  nahm  er  mich  bei  der  Hand: 
Wer  sagt  mir,  was  ich  da  empfand! 
Ich  sah,  ich  horte  nicht,  sprach  nichts 

als  Ja  und  Nein — 
glaubt  mir,  er  muss  ein  Zaub'rer  sein! 

Er  fiihrte  mich  in  dies  Gestrauch, 
Ich  wollt'  ihn  flieh'n  und  folgt'  ihm 

gleich: 
Er  setzt  sich,  ich  setzte  mich: 
Er  sprach — nur  Silben  stammelt'  ich; 

Die  Augen  starrten  ihm,  die  meinen 

wurden  klein: 
Glaubt  mir,  er  muss  ein  Zaub'rer  sein! 
Entbrannt  driickt'  er  mich  an  sein  Herz, 


The  Sorcerer 

You  girls,  flee  Damon! 
When  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time, 
I  felt — things  I'd  never  felt  before! — 
I  was — I  was — I  don't  know  what! 

I  sighed,  trembled,  and  yet  seemed  to 

rejoice: 
Believe  me,  he  must  be  a  sorcerer! 

When  I  saw  him,  I  became  very  warm, 

first  red,  then  pale, 

finally  he  took  me  by  the  hand; 

who  can  say  what  I  felt  then! 

I  neither  saw  nor  heard,  said  nothing 

but  Yes  and  No — 
Believe  me,  he  must  be  a  sorcerer! 

He  led  me  into  this  thicket, 

I  wanted  to  run  and  yet  I  followed  him; 

He  sat  down,  I  sat  down. 

He  spoke — I  only  stammered  a  few 

syllables; 
his  eyes  grew  big,  mine  drew  back; 

Believe  me,  he  must  be  a  sorcerer! 
Ardently  he  pressed  me  to  his  heart; 


was  fiihlt'  ich!  welch  ein  siisser 

Schmerz! 
Ich  schluchzt',  ich  atmete  sehr  schwer! 
Da  kam  zum  Gliick  die  Mutter  her; 
was  wiird',  o  Gotter,  sonst  nach  so  viel 

Zauberei'n 
aus  mir  zuletzt  geworden  sein! 

— Christian  Felix  Weisse 


Komm,  Hebe  Zither,  komm,  K. 351  (367b) 

Komm,  liebe  Zither,  komm, 

du  Freundin  stiller  Liebe, 

du  sollst  auch  meine  Freundin  sein. 

Komm,  dir  vertrau'  ich 

die  geheimsten  meinerTriebe, 

nur  dir  vertrau'  ich  meine  Pein. 

Sag'  ihr  an  meiner  Statt, 

Ich  darf 's  ihr  noch  nicht  sagen, 

Wie  ihr  so  ganz  mein  Herz  gehort; 

Sag'  ihr  an  meiner  Statt, 

Ich  darf's  ihr  noch  nicht  klagen, 

Wie  sich  fiir  sie  mein  Herz  verzehrt. 


— Anonymous 


DasTraumbild,  K.530 

Wo  bist  du,  Bild,  das  vor  mir  stand, 

als  ich  im  Garten  traumte, 

ins  Haar  den  Rosmarin  mir  wand, 

der  um  mein  Lager  keimte? 

Wo  bist  du,  Bild,  das  vor  mir  stand, 

mir  in  die  Seele  blickte, 

und  eine  warme  Madchenhand 

mir  an  die  Wangen  driickte? 

Nun  such'  ich  dich,  mit  Harm  erfiillt, 
Bald  bei  des  Dorfes  Linden, 
Bald  in  der  Stadt,  geliebtes  Bild, 
Und  kann  dich  nirgends  finden. 
Nach  jedem  Fenster  blick'  ich  hin. 
Wo  nur  ein  Schleier  wehet, 
Und  habe  meine  Lieblingin 
Noch  nirgends  ausgespahet. 
Komm  selber,  susses  Bild  der  Nacht, 
Komm  mit  den  Engelmienen, 
Und  in  der  leichten  Schlafertracht, 


What  did  I  feel?  what  sweet  pain! 

I  sobbed,  I  breathed  with  difficulty! 
Fortunately  mother  arrived  then; 
what,  oh  ye  gods,  would  so  much  sorcery 

have  made  of  me  otherwise? 


Come,  dear  zither,  come 

Come,  dear  zither,  come, 

friend  of  silent  love, 

you  shall  be  my  confidante. 

Come,  I'll  entrust  to  you 

my  most  secret  desires, 

only  to  you  will  I  vouchsafe  my  pain. 

Say  to  her  in  my  stead — 

I  myself  cannot  say  it, 

how  utterly  my  heart  belongs  to  her — 

Say  to  her  in  my  stead, 

I  cannot  complain  to  her 

of  how  my  heart  consumes  itself  for  her. 


The  Dream  Image 

Where  are  you,  image,  that  stood  before 

me 
as  I  was  dreaming  in  the  garden, 
that  bound  rosemary  in  my  hair, 
that  stirred  around  my  couch? 
Where  are  you,  image,  that  stood  before 

me, 
gazed  into  my  soul, 
and  pressed  a  warm  maidenly  hand 
against  my  cheeks? 

Now,  filled  with  sorrow,  I  seek  you, 

now  by  the  village  linden  trees, 

now  in  the  city,  beloved  image, 

and  nowhere  can  I  find  you. 

I  look  toward  every  window 

in  which  a  veil  blows, 

yet  nowhere  have  I  managed 

to  find  my  love. 

Come  yourself,  sweet  nocturnal  image, 

come  with  your  angelic  mien, 

and  in  the  light  shepherdess  garb 


.;p.^. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


Worin  du  mir  erschienen! 

Bring'  mit  die  schwanenweisse  Hand, 

Die  mir  das  Herz  gestohlen, 

Das  purpurrote  Busenband, 

Das  Strausschen  von  Violen; 

Dein  grosses  blaues  Augenpaar, 
Woraus  ein  Engel  blickte; 
Die  Stirne,  die  so  freundlich  war, 
Und  guten  Abend  nickte; 
Den  Mund,  der  Liebe  Paradies, 
Die  kleinen  Wangengriibchen, 
Wo  sich  der  Himmel  offen  wies: 
Bring'  alles  mit,  mein  Liebchen! 

— Ludwig  Holty 


in  which  you  first  appeared! 
Bring  along  the  snow-white  hand 
that  stole  my  heart, 
the  crimson  scarf, 
the  bouquet  of  violets; 

your  large  blue  eyes, 

from  which  an  angel  gazed, 

the  brow  that  was  so  friendly, 

and  nodded  a  "good  evening"; 

the  mouth,  love's  paradise, 

the  little  dimples 

that  seemed  to  open  to  heaven: 

bring  all  of  this  with  you,  dearest! 


DasVeilchen,  K.476 

Ein  Veilchen  auf  derWiese  stand, 

gebiickt  in  sich  und  unbekannt; 

es  war  ein  herzigs  Veilchen. 

Das  kam  ein' junge  Schaferin 

mit  leichtem  Schritt  und  munterm  Sinn 

daher,  die  Wiese  her  und  sang. 

Ach!  denkt  das  Veilchen,  war'  ich  nur 
die  schonste  Blume  der  Natur, 
ach  nur  ein  kleines  Weilchen, 
bis  mich  das  Liebchen  abgepfliickt 
und  an  dem  Busen  mattgedriickt, 
ach  nur  ein  Viertelstunde  lang! 

Ach!  Aber  ach!  das  Madchen  kam 

und  nicht  in  acht  das  Veilchen  nahm, 

ertrat  das  arme  Veilchen. 

Es  sank  und  starb  un  freut'  sich  noch: 

und  sterb'  ich  denn,  so  sterb'  ich  doch 

dur  sie!  zu  ihren  Fiissen  doch! 

Es  war  ein  herzigs  Veilchen. 

— Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe 


The  Violet 

A  violet  stood  on  the  meadow, 
bent  low  and  unknown; 
it  was  a  charming  violet. 
Along  came  a  young  shepherdess 
with  light  step  and  cheerful  mood 
across  the  field  singing. 

'Ah!"  thought  the  violet,  "if  only 

I  were  nature's  loveliest  flower 

for  just  a  short  time, 

until  that  sweetheart  would  pluck  me 

and  press  me  to  her  bosom, 

just  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour!" 

Alas,  the  maiden  came 

without  taking  notice  of  the  violet, 

and  stepped  on  the  poor  violet. 

It  sank  and  died  and  yet  rejoiced: 

"So  if  I  die,  then  I  die 

through  her!  At  her  feet!" 

It  was  a  charming  violet. 


Abendempfindung  an  Laura,  K.523 

Abend  ist's,  die  Sonne  ist 

verschwunden, 
und  der  Mond  strahlt  Silberglanz; 
so  entflieh'n  des  Lebens  schonste 

Stunden, 
flieh'n  voriiber  wie  im  Tanz! 


Evening  Mood,  to  Laura 

It  is  evening,  the  sun  has  disappeared, 

and  the  moon  beams  silvery  splendor; 
thus  life's  loveliest  hours  pass, 

flee  away  as  in  a  dance! 


Bald  entflieht  des  Lebens  bunte  Szene, 
und  der  Vorhang  rollt  herab. 
Aus  ist  unser  Spiel!  des  Freundes  Trane 
fliesset  schon  auf  unser  Grab. 

Bald  vielleicht — mir  weht,  wie  Westwind 

leise, 
eine  stille  Ahnung  zu — 
schliess'  ich  dieses  Lebens 

Pilgerreise, 
fliege  in  das  Land  der  Ruh. 

Werd't  ihr  dann  an  meinem  Grabe 

weinen, 
trauernd  meine  Asche  seh'n, 
dann,  o  Freunde,  will  ich  euch 

erscheinen 
und  will  Himmel  auf  euch  weh'n. 

Schenk  auch  du  ein  Tranchen  mir  und 

pfliicke 
mir  ein  Veilchen  auf  mein  Grab; 
und  mit  deinem  seelenvollen  Blicke 
sieh  dann  sanft  auf  mich  herab. 

Weih  mir  eine  Trane  und  ach!  schame 
dich  nur  nicht,  sie  mir  zu  weih'n, 
o  sie  wird  in  meinem  Diademe 
dann  die  schonste  Perle  sein. 

— Anonymous 


Soon  life's  colorful  scene  will  pass, 
and  the  curtain  will  come  down. 
Our  play  is  ended!  A  friend's  tear 
already  flows  on  our  grave. 

Soon,  perhaps — there  blows,  like  the 

gentle  zephyr, 
a  silent  premonition — 
I  shall  end  the  pilgrimage  of  this 

life, 
fly  into  the  land  of  rest. 

If  you  will  then  weep  at  my  grave, 

behold  my  ashes  with  sorrow, 

then,  o  friends,  I  shall  appear  to  you 

and  will  blow  heaven  to  you. 

Then  grant  a  little  tear  for  me  and 

pluck 
one  little  violet  on  my  grave; 
and  with  your  soulful  gaze 
look  gently  down  upon  me. 

Grant  me  a  tear,  and,  ah!,  do  not 

be  ashamed  to  grant  it, 

oh,  in  my  diadem 

it  will  be  the  fairest  pearl. 

— Translations  by  S.L. 


EDVARD  GRIEG  (1843-1907) 

Solveigs  Sang,  Opus  23,  No.  18 
Kanske  vil  der  ga  bade  Vinter  og  Var, 

og  naeste  Sommer  med,  og  det  hele  Ar, 

men  engang  vil  du  komme,  det  ved  jeg 

vist, 
og  jeg  skal  nok  vente,  for  det  lovte 

jegsidst. 

Gud  styrke  dig,  hvor  du  i  Verden  gar, 

Gud  glaede  dig,  hvis  du  for  bans 

Fodskammel  star. 
Her  skal  jeg  vente  til  du  kommer  igjen, 
og  venter  du  histoppe,  vi  traeffes  der, 

minVen! 

— Henrik  Ibsen 


Solveig's  Song 

Perhaps  there  will  pass  both  winter  and 

spring, 
and  next  summer,  too,  and  the  whole 

year, 
but  one  day  you  will  come,  that  I  know 

surely, 
and  I  will  yet  wait,  for  that  was  my 

vow. 

God  strengthen  you,  wherever  you  go  in 

the  world, 
God  cheer  you,  if  before  his  footstool 

you  stand. 
Here  shall  I  wait  till  you  come  again, 
and  await  you  on  high,  we'll  meet 

there,  my  friend! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


Med  en  vandlilje,  Opus  25,  No.  4 

Se,  Marie,  hvad  jag  bringer, 

blomsten  med  de  hvide  vinger. 

Pa  de  stille  stromme  baren 

svam  den  drommetung  i  varen. 

Vil  du  den  til  hjemmet  vie, 

faest  den  pa  did  bryst  Marie; 

bak  dens  blade  de  sig  dolge 

vil  en  dyb  og  stille  bolge. 

Vogt  dig,  barn,  for  tjernets  strommer. 

Farligt  der  at  dromme! 

Nokken  lader  som  ban  sover; 

liljer  lege  ovenover. 

Barn,  dim  barm  er  tjernets  stromme. 

Farligt  der  at  dromme; 
liljer  leger  ovenover; 
nokken  lader  som  ban  sover. 

— Ibsen 


With  a  Water-lily 

Look,  Marie,  what  I  bring, 
flowers  with  white  wings. 
Borne  on  the  quiet  stream, 
it  swam,  dream-heavy,  in  the  spring. 
If  you  will  consecrate  it  to  the  home, 
fasten  it  to  your  breast,  Marie; 
behind  its  leaves  then  will 
hide  a  deep  and  quiet  wave. 
Watch  yourself,  child,  for  the  tarn's 

currents. 
Dangerous  to  dream  there! 
The  nixie  pretends  to  sleep; 
lilies  play  over  the  surface. 
Child,  your  bosom  is  the  tarn's 

current. 
Dangerous  to  dream  there; 
lilies  play  on  the  surface. 
The  nixie  pretends  to  sleep. 


Prinsessen 

Prinsessen  sad  hojt  i  sit  Jomfrubur, 

Smaagutten  gik  nede  og  blaeste  paa  Lur. 

"Hvi  blaeser  du  altid,  ti  stille,  du 

Smaa, 
det  haefter  minTanke,  som  vide  vil  gaa 

nu  naar  Sol  gaar  ned." 

Prinsessen  sad  hojt  i  sit  Jomfrubur, 

Smaagutten  lod  vaere  at  blaese  paa  Lur. 

"Hvi  tier  du  still,  blaes  mere,  du 

Smaa, 
det  lofter  min  Tanke  som  vide  vil  gaa, 
nu  naar  Sol  gaar  ned." 

Prinsessen  sad  hojt  i  sit  Jomfrubur, 

Smaagutten  tog  atter  og  blaeste  paa 

Lur. 
Da  graed  hun  i  Aften  og  sukkede  ut: 

"O  sig  mig,  hvad  er  det  mig  fejler,  min 

Gud!" 
Nu  gik  Solen  ned. 

— Bj0rnstjerne  Bj0rnson 


The  Princess 

A  princess  sat  high  in  her  maiden's 

bower; 
a  little  boy  went  beneath  blowing  on 

his  horn. 
"Why  do  you  always  play,  be  still, 

little  one. 
It  hampers  my  thoughts,  which  would 

soar 
now  as  the  sun  sets." 

The  princess  sat  high  in  her  maiden's 

bower; 
the  little  boy  stopped  blowing  on  his 

horn. 
"Why  are  you  silent,  play  more,  little 

one. 
It  raises  my  thoughts,  which  would  soar 
now  as  the  sun  sets." 

The  princess  sat  high  in  her  maiden's 

bower; 
the  little  boy  went  back  to  blowing  on 

his  horn. 
Then  she  cried  into  the  evening  and 

sighed  aloud: 
"O  tell  me,  what  is  my  failing,  my 

God!" 
Now  the  sun  sets. 


En  svane,  Opus  25,  No.  2 

Aswan 

Min  hvide  svane  du  stumme,  du  stille, 

My  white  swan,  silent  and  still. 

j                Hverken  slag  eller  trille 

neither  warble  nor  trill 

lod  sangrost  ane, 

led  me  to  suspect  you  could  sing. 

Angst  beskyttende  alfen,  som  sover, 

Frightened,  avoiding  the  sleeping  elf, 

altid  lyttende  gled  du  henover. 

listening,  you  always  glided  across. 

Men  sidste  modest,  da  eder  og  ojne 

But  at  our  last  meeting,  when  vows  and 

eyes 

var  lonlige  logne,  ja  da,  da  lod  det! 

were  secret  lies,  then  you  sounded  it! 

I  toners  foden  du  slutted  din  bane. 

In  the  birth  of  melody  you  ran  your 

course. 

Du  sang  i  doden;  du  var  dog  en  svane! 

You  sang  in  death;  you  were  indeed  a 

— Ibsen 

swan! 

En  drom,  Opus  48,  No.  6 

Jeg  saa  en  Gan  i  Dr0mmesyn 
en  dejlig  M0  saa  fin  og  skaer; 
vi  sad  i  Skovens  lyse  Bryn 

imellem  Vaarens  unge  Traer. 

Og  Knoppen  brast  og  Elven  sprang, 

den  fjaerne  Landsbys  Larm  og  Lyd 

indtil  OS  i  vor  L0vsal  klang, 
hvor  vi  sad  gemt  i  salig  Fryd. 

Men  meget  mer  end  Dr0mmesyn 
blev  Livet  selv  en  dejlig  Dag. 
Det  var  i  Skovens  lyse  Bryn 
og  under  Vaarens  letteTag. 

Og  Elven  sprang,  og  Knoppen  brast, 

og  alt  var  fjaernt,  kun  du  var  naer; 

Og  ved  min  Barm  jeg  holdt  dig  fast 

nu  slipper  jeg  dig  aldrig  mer! 

O  M0destund  i  Skovens  Bryn, 
med  Vaarens  lyse,  letteTag! 
Der  blev  min  Dag  et  Dr0mmesyn, 
der  blev  min  Dr0m  en  dejlig  Dag! 

— Bodenstedt 


A  dream 

Once  in  a  vision  I  saw  a 
beautiful  maiden  so  fine,  so  pure; 
we  sat  together  in  the  bright  forest 

glade 
among  the  young  trees  of  spring. 

The  buds  were  bursting  and  the  stream 

was  leaping, 
the  noise  and  the  sounds  of  the  distant 

village 
reaches  us  in  our  leafy  bower, 
where  we  sat  hidden,  blissfully  happy. 

But  far  transcending  the  vision 
was  a  glorious  day  in  real  life. 
It  was  in  the  bright  forest  glade 
on  a  mild  spring  day. 

The  stream  was  leaping,  the  buds  were 

bursting, 
and  everything  was  distant,  but  you 

were  near; 
Against  my  beating  heart  I  held  you 

fast; 
now  I  will  never  let  you  go! 

O  trysting  hour  in  the  forest  glade, 
on  the  light  warm  spring  day! 
It  was  then  my  day  became  a  vision, 
my  vision  turned  to  glorious  day! 
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RICHARD  STRAUSS  (1864-1949) 


Ich  wollt'  ein  Strausslein  binden, 

Opus  68,  No.  2 

Ich  wollt'  ein  Strausslein  binden, 
Da  kam  die  dunkle  Nacht, 
Kein  Bliimlein  war  zu  finden, 
Sonst  hatt'  ich  dir's  gebracht. 

Da  flossen  von  den  Wangen 
MirTranen  in  den  Klee, 
Ein  Bliimlein  aufgegangen 
Ich  nun  im  Garten  seh. 

Das  wollt  ich  dir  brechen 
Wohl  in  dem  dunklen  Klee, 
Doch  fing  es  an  zu  sprechen: 
"Ach,  tue  mir  nicht  weh! 

Sei  freundlich  in  dem  Herzen, 
Betracht  dein  eigen  Leid, 
Und  lasse  mich  in  Schmerzen 
Nicht  sterben  vor  der  Zeit!" 

Und  hatt's  nicht  so  gesprochen, 
Im  Garten  ganz  allein. 
So  hatt  ich  dir's  gebrochen, 
Nun  aber  darf's  nicht  sein. 


I  wanted  to  make  a  bouquet 

I  wanted  to  make  a  bouquet, 
but  then  the  dark  night  came, 
no  flower  was  to  be  found, 
or  I'd  have  brought  it  to  you. 

Then  from  my  cheeks  my  tears  flowed 

into  the  clover, 

and  one  single  open  flower 

I  now  see  in  the  garden. 

I  wanted  to  pick  it  for  you 
in  the  dark  patch  of  clover, 
but  it  began  to  speak: 
"Oh,  do  not  hurt  me! 

Have  kindness  in  your  heart, 
observe  your  own  sorrow, 
and  let  me  not  die  in  pain 
before  my  time!" 

If  it  had  not  spoken  thus, 
all  alone  in  the  garden, 
I'd  have  picked  it  for  you, 
but  now  that  cannot  be. 


Mein  Schatz  ist  ausgeblieben, 
Ich  bin  so  ganz  allein. 
Im  Lieben  wohnt  Betriiben, 
Und  kann  nicht  anders  sein. 


— Clemens  Brentano 


My  sweetheart  has  remained  away, 

I  am  so  alone. 

Sorrow  lives  in  love, 

and  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 


Die  Nacht,  Opus  10,  No.  3 

Aus  dem  Walde  tritt  die  Nacht, 
Aus  den  Baumen  schleicht  sie  leise, 
Schaut  sich  um  in  weitem  Kreise, 
Nun  gib  acht. 

Alle  Lichter  dieser  Welt, 

Alle  Blumen,  alle  Farben 

Loscht  sie  aus  und  stiehlt  die  Garben 

Weg  vom  Feld. 


The  Night 

Out  of  the  woods  comes  the  night, 
sneaking  softly  out  of  the  trees, 
looks  around  in  a  wide  circle, 
now  take  heed. 

All  the  lights  of  this  world, 
all  the  blossoms,  all  the  colors 
she  extinguishes,  and  steals  the 

sheaves 
from  the  field. 


Alles  nimmt  sie,  was  nur  hold, 
Nimmt  das  Silber  weg  des  Stroms, 
Nimmt  vom  Kupferdach  des  Doms 
Weg  das  Gold. 


She  takes  everything  that  is  valued, 
takes  the  silver  away  from  the  stream, 
and  from  the  cathedral's  copper  cupola 
takes  the  gold. 


Ausgepliindert  steht  der  Strauch, 
Riicke  naher,  Seel  an  Seele; 
O  die  Nacht,  mir  bangt,  sie  stehle 
Dich  mir  auch. 

— Hermann  von  Gilm 


The  bush  stands  plundered. 
Draw  near  me,  soul  of  my  soul; 
For  the  night,  I  fear,  will  steal 
you  from  me  as  well. 


Wiegenlied,  Opus  41,  No.  1 

Traume,  traume,  du  mein  susses 

Leben, 
Von  dem  Himmel,  der  die  Blumen 

bringt. 
Bliiten  schimmern  da,  die  leben 
Von  dem  Lied,  das  deine  Mutter 

singt. 

Traume,  traume,  Knospe  meiner 

Sorgen, 
Von  dem  Tage,  da  die  Blume  spross; 
Von  dem  hellen  Bliitenmorgen, 
Da  dein  Seelchen  sich  der  Welt 

erschloss. 

Traume,  traume,  Bliite  meiner  Liebe, 
Von  der  stillen,  von  der  heilgen 

Nacht, 
Da  die  Blumen  seiner  Liebe 
Diese  Welt  zum  Himmel  mir  gemacht. 

— Richard  Dehmel 


Cradle  Song 

Dream,  dream,  sweet  life  of  mine, 

of  the  sky  that  brings  the  flowers. 

Blossoms  gleam  there,  living 

on  the  song  that  your  mother  sings. 


Dream,  dream,  bud  of  my  sorrows, 

of  the  day  when  the  flower  bloomed; 
of  the  bright  morning  of  blossoms, 
when  your  little  soul  opened  up  to  the 
world. 

Dream,  dream,  blossom  of  my  love, 
of  the  silent,  holy  night, 

when  the  flowers  of  his  love 
made  this  world  a  heaven  for  me. 


Schlagende  Herzen,  Opus  29,  No.  2 

Uber  Wiesen  und  Felder  ein  Knabe  gin^ 

Kling  klang,  schlug  ihm  das  Herz; 

Es  glanzt  ihm  am  Finger  von  Golde  ein 

Ring. 
Kling  klang,  schlug  ihm  das  Herz; 
O  Wiesen,  o  Felder,  wie  seid  ihr  schon! 

O  Berge,  oTaler,  wie  schon! 
Wie  bist  du  gut,  wie  bist  du  schon, 
Du  gold'ne  Sonne  in  Himmelshohn! 
Kling  klang,  kling  klang,  kling  klang, 

schlug  ihm  das  Herz. 
Schnell  eilte  der  Knabe  mit  frohlichem 

Schritt, 
Kling  klang,  schlug  ihm  das  Herz. 
Nahm  manche  lachende  Blumen  mit — 
Kling  klang,  schlug  ihm  das  Herz. 
Uber  Wiesen  und  Felder  weht 

Friihlingswind, 
liber  Bergen  und  Walder  weht 

Friihlingswind, 


Beating  Hearts 

Over  meadows  and  fields  went  a  youth, 

Ting-a-ling!  beat  his  heart; 

On  his  finger  sparkled  a  ring  of  gold. 

Ting-a-ling!  beat  his  heart; 

O  meadows,  o  fields,  how  lovely  you 

are! 
O  mountains,  O  valleys,  how  fair! 
How  good  you  are,  how  lovely  you  are, 
golden  sun  in  the  heights  of  heaven! 
Ting-a-ling,  ting-a-ling,  ting-a-ling! 

beat  his  heart; 
Quickly  the  youth  hastened  with  joyful 

step, 
Ting-a-ling!  beat  his  heart. 
He  took  along  many  laughing  flowers— 
Ting-a-ling!  beat  his  heart. 
Over  meadows  and  fields  the  spring 

breeze  blows, 
over  mountains  and  forests  the  spring 

breeze  blows, 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


Der  treibt  zu  dir  mich  leise,  lind, 
Kling  klang,  schlug  ihm  das  Herz. 
Zwischen  Wiesen  und  Feldern  ein  Madel 

stand, 
Kling  klang,  schlug  ihm  das  Herz. 
Hielt  iiber  die  Augen  zu  schauen  die 

Hand, 
Kling  klang,  schlug  ihm  das  Herz. 
Uber  Wiesen  und  Felder,  iiber  Bergen 

und  Walder, 
Zu  mir,  zu  mir,  schnell  kommt  er  her, 
O  wenn  er  bei  mir  nur,  bei  mir  schon 

war! 
Kling  klang,  kling  klang,  kling  klang, 

schlug  ihr  das  Herz. 

— Otto  Julius  Bierbaum 


which  sofdy,  gently  impels  me  to  you. 

Ting-a-ling!  beat  his  heart. 

Between  meadows  and  fields  a  girl  was 

standing, 
Ting-a-ling!  beat  his  heart. 
Put  her  hand  above  her  eyes  to  see, 

Ting-a-ling!  beat  his  heart. 

Over  meadows  and  fields,  over  mountains 

and  forests, 
to  me,  to  me,  he  comes  quickly, 
and  if  he  were  with  me,  how  lovely  it 

would  be. 
Ting-a-ling,  ting-a-ling,  ting-a-ling! 

beat  her  heart. 


Standchen,  Opus  17,  No.  2 

Mach  auf,  mach  auf,  doch  leise  mein 

Kind, 
Um  keinen  vom  Schlummer  zu  wecken. 
Kaum  murmelt  der  Bach,  kaum  zittert 

im  Wind 
Ein  Blatt  an  den  Biischen  und  Hecken. 
Drum  leise,  mein  Madchen,  dass  nichts 

sich  regt, 
Nur  leise  die  Hand  auf  die  Klinke 

gelegt. 

MitTritten,  wieTritte  der  Elfen  so 

sacht, 
Um  iiber  die  Blumen  zu  hiipfen, 
Flieg  leicht  hinaus  in  die 

Mondscheinnacht, 
Zu  mir  in  den  Garten  zu  schliipfen. 
Rings  schlummern  die  Bliiten  am 

rieselnden  Bach 
Und  duften  im  Schlaf,  nur  die  Liebe  ist 

wach. 

Sitz  nieder,  hier  dammert's 

geheimnisvoll 
Unter  den  Lindenbaumen. 
Die  Nachtigall  uns  zu  Haupten  soil 
Von  unseren  Kiissen  traumen 
Und  die  Rose,  wenn  sie  am  Morgen 

erwacht, 
Hoch  gliih'n  von  den  Wonneschauern 

der  Nacht. 

— Adolf  Friedrich  von  Schacht 


Serenade 

Open!  Open!  but  softly,  my  child, 

so  as  to  wake  no  one  from  sleep! 
The  brook  barely  murmurs,  the  wind 

scarcely  stirs 
a  leaf  on  the  bushes  and  hedges. 
So  softly,  my  girl,  that  nothing  may 

move, 
lay  your  hand  quietly  on  the  latch. 


With  steps  as  light  as  those  of  the 

elves 
to  hop  over  the  flowers, 
fly  lightly  out  into  the  moonlit  night 

as  you  slip  out  to  me  in  the  garden. 
The  flowers  all  around  doze  by  the 

rippling  brook 
and  give  forth  perfume  in  their  sleep; 

only  love  wakes. 

Sit  down;  here  twilight  falls 

mysteriously 
under  the  linden  trees. 
The  nightingale  at  our  heads  shall 
dream  of  our  kisses 
and  the  rose,  when  she  awakens  in  the 

morning, 
shall  glow  deeply  from  the  raptures  of 

the  night. 

— Translations  by  S.L. 
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Wednesday,  August  11,  at  8:30 

LES  ARTS  FLORISSANT 
WILLIAM  CHRISTIE,  Director 


CHRISTINE  BRANDES,  soprano 
CLAIRE  BRUA,  soprano 
VERONIQUE  GENS,  soprano 
SOPHIE  MARIN-DEGOR,  soprano 
STEVE  DUGARDIN,  countertenor 
MARK  PADMORE,  tenor 
JEROME  CORREAS,  baritone 
JEAN-CLAUDE  SARRAGOSSE,  bass 


HIRO  KUROSAKI,  violin 
MIHOKO  KIMURA,  violin 
SIMON  HEYERICK,  viola 
PAUL  CARLIOZ,  cello 
WILLIAM  CHRISTIE,  harpsichord 


MARC-ANTOINE 
CHARPENTIER 

(1634-1704) 


ACTEON 

Acteon  Mark  Padmore 

Diane Sophie  Marin-Degor 

Arthebuze  Veronique  Gens 

Junon  Claire  Brua 

Hyale Christine  Brandes 

Daphne  Claire  Brua 


INTERMISSION 


HENRY  PURCELL 

(1659-1695) 


Dido  and  ^neas 

Dido  Veronique  Gens 

Belinda Sophie  Marin-Degor 

^neas Jerome  Correas 

The  Sorceress  Claire  Brua 

First  Witch/Second  Woman  Christine  Brandes 

Second  Witch Sophie  Marin-Degor 

The  Spirit/The  Sailor  Mark  Padmore 


Please  note  that  texts  for  this  performance  are  being  distributed  separately. 

Les  Arts  Florissants  is  funded  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Culture,  the  town  of 
Caen/Region  Basse-Normandie,  and  the  Pechiney  Corporation. 


Weeks 


Notes 


Acteon,H.481(  1683-85) 

Within  the  last  few  years  Marc-Antoine  Charpentier  has  become  the  most  recorded 
French  composer  of  the  grand  siecle .  Paradoxically,  he  has  remained  a  rather  elusive 
figure,  and  this  "forgotten  French  composer"  whom  Claude  Crussard  rediscovered  in 
1945  scarcely  emerges  from  his  realm  of  the  "lyrical  shades." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  resurrection  of  Charpentier  continues  to  surprise  us. 
His  work,  which  touches  on  so  many  different  domains,  seems  to  have  survived  virtu- 
ally intact  in  the  celebrated  manuscripts  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris.  But 
the  history  of  these  works  remains  to  be  uncovered.  In  fact,  apart  from  a  few  rare 
monuments  like  the  Medee  or  David  et  Jonathan,  it  is  difficult  to  situate  these  works 
now  being  rescued  from  oblivion  either  in  time  or  place. 

Charpentier's  career  is  linked  to  three  main  places.  From  1679-1680  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  sacred  music  of  the  Dauphin  as  well  as  the  music  of  the  Princesse  de 
Guise.  In  1684  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Jesuits  of  Rue  St.  Antoine.  When  did  he 
write  Acteon?  We  do  know  that  certain  works  of  this  kind  were  written  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Princesse  de  Guise,  such  as  the  musical  idyll  Les  Arts  Florissants,  which  is 
scored  for  the  instrumental  forces  maintained  by  this  noble  personage  (two  treble 
viols,  harpsichord,  and  bass  viol).  An  examination  of  the  score  oiActeon  gives  us  no 
immediate  reason  to  reject  the  idea  that  it  could  have  been  written  for  the  Princess. 
But  certain  things  in  it  incite  us  to  other  deductions:  e.g.  the  Plainte  in  the  fourth 
scene  mentions  "[no  flutes]" — but  might  one  not  also  imagine  two  supplementary 
flutes  in  the  Princess's  ensemble? 

Nonetheless,  one  must  continue  to  assume  a  small  ensemble.  Thus,  in  the  chorus  of 
hunters,  ""Quelle  ardeur  du  soleil,"  we  find  small  differences  in  the  harpsichord  and  the 
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viol  parts:  "the  small  notes  are  for  the  viol,  the  large  ones  for  the  harpsichord."  This 
mention  of  the  harpsichord  confirms  that  Acteon  was  originally  intended  for  a  small 
band.  It  is  this  kind  of  band  that  the  Music  Master  recommends  to  Monsieur  Jour- 
dain,  who  aspires  to  become  like  "the  folk  of  quality,"  in  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme: 
"You  will  need  three  voices,  a  soprano,  a  countertenor,  and  a  bass  who  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  bass  viol,  a  theorbo,  and  a  harpsichord  for  the  basso  continuo,  with  two 
treble  violins  to  play  the  ritornelli." 

Having  said  this,  the  dramatic  dimensions  oiActeon  make  it  a  work  that  exceeds  the 
limits  of  a  "private"  musical  establishment.  The  performance  by  the  ensemble  "Les 
Arts  Florissants"  is  aimed  at  a  large  audience  such  as  that  of  the  Jesuit  College.  At  the 
same  time  the  ensemble  avoids  all  pretensions  to  larger  vocal  and  instrumental  forces. 
Even  the  choruses  are  composed  of  groups  of  soloists.  All  the  instrumental  sections 
are  limited  to  a  scoring  in  trio.  It  is  even  possible  to  assume  a  categorical  rejection  of 
all  pompous  ostentation.  The  overture  with  its  various  sections  is  quite  the  opposite 
of  the  traditional  models. 

What  is  certainly  to  be  found  is  a  desire  for  color  which  should  characterize  each 
scene  of  this  Pastorale.  The  difference  between  the  first  two  scenes  is  clearly  defined  by 
the  use  of  the  keys  of  D  major  and  A  major.  In  the  little  treatise  written  for  the  future 
Regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Charpentier  invests  keys  with  certain  qualities:  D  major 
is  "joyful  and  warlike,"  A  major  is  "joyful  and  rural."  This  search  for  color  is  constant 
in  each  of  the  scenes.  The  fourth  is  very  curiously  composed  of  a  recitative  of  Acteon 
(who  has  just  been  transformed  into  a  stag)  and  a  long  plaint  in  C  minor  {"obscur  et 
triste").  The  listener  will  be  struck,  too,  by  the  various  ways  in  which  Charpentier  sets 
the  words  to  music.  There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  true  recitatives.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  notes  the  frequency  of  melodic  passages,  interestingly  constructed  ensembles, 
such  as  Arthebusia's  air  alternating  with  the  chorus,  Acteon's  long  monologue  (scene 
3),  and  the  final  chorus  with  its  various  expressive  facets. 

Acteon  is  a  work  which  employs  the  most  classical  devices  of  the  tragedie  en  musique 
established  by  Lully.  Only  here  everything  is  in  miniature:  the  argument,  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  forces,  the  length.  It  is  a  delicate  but  powerful  little  work  that  tes- 
tifies to  the  craftmanship  of  a  composer  preparing  for  an  assault  on  the  absolute 
summits  like  Medee. 

The  action  takes  place  in  six  scenes: 

1.  Acteon  and  the  hunters  are  on  the  tracks  of  a  large  quarry.  The  whole  scene  is 
built  around  a  chorus  of  hunters  which  is  used  as  a  refrain.  The  scene  ends  with  an 
instrumental  "air." 

2.  The  scene  changes  to  a  spring  in  which  Diana  and  her  sisters  are  bathing.  Diana's 
recitative  is  very  soon  changed  into  a  dance  rhythm  which  is  taken  up  and  continued 
by  her  sisters.  A  Menuet  follows,  alternating  between  the  voices  and  the  instruments, 
and  finally  Arthebusia's  air  (with  chorus)  modelled  after  a  gavotte  air. 

3.  Acteon  is  tired  and  takes  leave  of  his  companions.  He  decides  to  rest  in  a  quiet 
glade  (the  traditional  "sleep  scene"  of  the  tragedie  en  musique).  He  sings  an  extended 
monologue.  Perceiving  Diana  and  her  sisters,  he  attempts  to  conceal  himself,  but  is 
discovered.  A  dialogue  follows  between  Acteon  and  Diana,  who  refuses  to  listen  to  his 
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explanation,  "chance  and  ill  fortune  are  my  only  offense."  In  order  to  prevent  him 
from  boasting  of  what  he  has  seen,  Diana  and  her  sisters  decide  on  his  fate. 

4.  In  a  recitative  Acteon  beholds  himself  transformed  into  a  stag.  A  long  instrumen- 
tal plaint  evokes  his  dismay. 

5.  The  hunters  burst  in  as  their  hounds  go  after  a  stag.  They  look  for  Acteon  to 
invite  him  to  join  the  hunt,  "come  to  admire  the  fury  of  your  hounds  set  upon  this 
stag  at  bay." 

G.Juno  announces  to  the  hunters  the  death  of  Acteon,  changed  into  a  stag  and  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  hounds.  The  pastorale  ends  with  a  chorus  of  hunters  who  express  in 
varying  gradations  their  sorrow  and  their  anger. 

— Jerome  Lejeune 
©  Harmonia  Mundi  France 


Dido  and  .Eneas  (1689) 

Dido  and /Eneas  is  a  work  unique  of  its  kind.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  summit  in  the  all  too 
brief  career  of  the  greatest  composer  England  has  produced.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
point  of  departure  of  a  tradition  to  which  all  English  composers  would,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  refer,  even  if  they  were  not  always  aware  of  its  true  greatness.  The  opera 
is  three  hundred  years  old,  but  it  still  sounds  new,  imbued  with  a  youthfulness  and  a 
daring  which  are  all  the  more  astonishing  when  one  realizes  that  the  towering  position 
once  occupied  in  English  music  by  Purcell  was  taken  over  by  a  foreigner  of  genius, 
Handel,  whose  torrential  force  swept  away  everything  that  had  been  done  before 
him. 

Purcell  lived  and  worked  in  a  country  in  which  all  cultural  customs  had  been 
changed  by  ten  years  of  Puritan  dictatorship.  When  Charles  II  came  to  the  throne  in 
1660  he  found  a  people  who  had  remained  a  musical  one,  but  who  lacked  both  trained 
composers  and  good  practicing  musicians.  During  his  exile  the  King  had  acquired  a 
taste  for  continental  fashions,  and  it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  take  Paris  and  Saint- 
Germain  as  the  models  for  the  musical  institutions  of  his  own  court.  As  for  the  Angli- 
can Church,  it  returned  to  the  practices  which  had  prevailed  before  the  disaster,  i.e., 
to  those  of  Gibbons  and  the  last  veterans  of  the  Golden  Age. 

It  was  in  these  rather  incoherent  conditions  that  the  task  fell  to  the  young  Purcell  of 
restoring  to  his  country  a  voice  that  would  be  its  own.  His  musical  vocation  was  obvi- 
ous from  the  start.  His  father  and  his  uncle  had  worked  in  the  court  of  Charles  I. 
From  the  age  often  he  was  admitted  to  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  was, 
at  the  time,  the  finest  training  ground  in  the  country.  After  that  his  career  proceeded 
without  notable  incident.  Stage  music  occupied  an  important  place  in  his  output,  but 
it  was  either  music  that  was  intended  to  enhance  a  work  of  literature  or  else  a  kind  of 
semi-opera,  that  uneasy,  vaguely  definable  descendant  of  the  masque  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  in  which  choruses,  airs,  and  dances  succeeded  each  other  without 
any  clear  musical  logic.  The  form  was  popular,  though,  and  some  of  Purcell's  greatest 
successes  are  to  be  found  in  this  form,  such  as  King  Arthur  and  The  Fairy  Queen.  When 
he  tried  his  hand  at  a  real  opera  in  Dido  and  /Eneas,  the  event  went  by  virtually  un- 
noticed. 

The  work  was  written  to  be  performed  by  the  girls  of  a  school  kept  in  Chelsea  by  a 
certain  Josiah  Priest,  a  dancing-master  and  occasional  collaborator  of  Purcell's.  The 
date  of  the  first  performance  remains  uncertain,  but  it  probably  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember 1690.  It  was  revived  in  1700  and  again  in  1704.  Then  it  was  forgotten  for  the 
next  two  hundred  years.  Purcell,  who  saw  and  heard  only  the  first  performance,  re- 


turned  to  his  semi-operas.  A  few  pastorales,  the  best  of  which  is  Handel's  Ac25  and 
Galatea,  represent  the  sum  total  of  the  heritage  of  this  forgotten  masterpiece. 
None  of  Purcell's  contemporaries  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  novelty  constituted 
by  an  opera  that  owed  as  little  to  Italian  influences  as  to  the  French  lyrical  theatre  as 
defined  by  Lully.  One  may  well  ask  wherein  the  exceptional  virtues  oiDido  lie.  The 
subject  had  been  treated  for  the  stage  a  hundred  times.  Metastasio's  Didone  abban- 
donata  alone  was  set  over  forty  times.  The  music,  taken  in  its  isolated  sections  and 
numbers,  is  not  superior  to  what  Purcell  produced  elsewhere.  It  is  undoubtedly  by 
virtue  of  its  dramatic  intensity  \hdiX.Dido  owns  the  privileged  place  it  occupies  in  our 
memories.  A  short  opera  lasting  barely  an  hour,  while  the  fashionable  spectacles  in 
Paris  and  Venice  could  easily  go  on  for  four  hours,  it  is  just  as  filled  with  action  as  a 
Romantic  grand  opera.  Its  conciseness  renders  necessary  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
most  varied  sentiments  are  expressed  before  an  audience  in  a  state  of  permanent 
amazement.  For  all  its  simplicity,  the  pace  of  the  narrative  does  not  let  up  for  a  mo- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  however,  everything  is  done  with  a  delicate  touch:  yearning, 
anguish,  passion,  despair,  nothing  is  ever  drawn  in  strong,  heavy  tones;  a  light  cloudi- 
ness surrounds  this  well-known  tale  and  its  all  too  predictable  emotional  states.  It  is  a 
chamber  opera  in  which  Purcell  succeeds  in  avoiding  the  banal  with  astonishing  mas- 
tery by  mixing,  like  the  true  heir  of  Shakespeare,  the  comical  with  the  awe-inspiring. 
His  Witches  are  there  out  of  necessity  to  the  story,  but  is  their  real  function  not  to 
cause  us  to  forget  for  a  few  minutes  the  loves  of  the  Queen  of  Carthage  and  the  Trojan 
Prince?  The  music  effortlessly  surpasses  Nahum  Tate's  polished  libretto.  The  Witches' 
songs  augur  misfortune;  but  they  also  represent  an  interruption  of  the  elegiac  mood. 
The  fact  that  the  ranting  and  raving  of  these  harbingers  of  the  underworld  are  set  to 
a  lively,  almost  jolly  rhythm  is  unimportant.  What  matters  is  the  surprise  of  the  lis- 
tener who  is  plunged  into  a  fantastic  world  the  semblances  of  which  are  delineated  by 
the  timbre  of  the  voices  rather  than  by  any  formal  indication.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
the  young  maidens  of  Priest's  school  had  great  fun  in  playing  the  parts  of  the  "fantasti- 
cal sisters."  It  is  of  little  interest  to  know  whether  their  Ho  ho  ho's  came  from  LuUy's 
Isis  or  not.  These  exclamations  have  a  decidedly  English,  not  to  say  Purcellian,  accent 
which  cannot  be  confused  with  that  of  any  other  music.  Perhaps  Dido  and /Eneas  is  not 
a  perfect  work,  but  it  is  much  more  important  to  realize  that  Purcell  rejected  the  pit- 
falls of  the  grand  operatic  spectacle.  As  she  is  dying.  Dido  needs  no  grand  aria.  Less 
than  five  minutes  of  recitative  and  air  of  inescapable  emotional  power  are  enough.  A 
brief  lament  ending  on  "Remember  me,"  a  final  appeal  to  be  remembered,  a  farewell 
that  has  no  need  of  melodic  seductiveness,  in  which  the  emotion  is  concentrated  in  a 
rhythm  as  simple  as  a  drumbeat.  Then  the  curtain  falls  on  a  final  chorus  as  intense  as 
that  of  a  Bach  Passion.  We  are  left  alone  with  a  memory  and  an  ache  which  no  longer 
belongs  to  the  stage,  but  to  some  strange  liturgy  of  death. 

— Jean-Frangois  Labie 
©  Harmonia  Mundi  France 
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Thursday,  August  12,  at  8:30 

EVGENY  KISSIN,  piano 
THOMAS  BRANDIS,  violin 
JOEL  SMIRNOFF,  viola 
BONNIE  HAMPTON,  cello 
JULIUS  LEVINE,  double  bass 


RACHMANINOFF 


Prelude  in  G-flat,  Opus  23,  No.  10  (Largo) 
Prelude  in  A  minor,  Opus  32,  No.  8  (Vivo) 
Prelude  in  D,  Opus  23,  No.  4  (Andante  cantabile) 
Prelude  in  G  minor.  Opus  23,  No.  5  (Alia  marcia) 
Prelude  in  E-flat,  Opus  23,  No.  6  (Andante) 
Prelude  in  B-flat,  Opus  23,  No.  2  (Maestoso) 


PROKOFIEV 


Piano  Sonata  No.  4  in  C  minor,  Opus  29 

Allegro  molto  sostenuto 

Andante  assai 

Allegro  con  brio,  ma  non  leggiero 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT 


Quintet  in  A  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 
cello,  and  double  bass,  D.667,  Trout 

Allegro  vivace 

Andante 

Scherzo:  Presto 

Theme  and  Variations:  Andantino — Allegretto 

Finale:  Allegro  giusto 


Evgeny  Kissin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 

Sergei  Rachmaninoff  was  one  of  the  greatest  piano  virtuosos  of  all  time;  this  fact  was 
explicitly  recognized  this  year — the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  death — when  his  entire 
lifetime  output  of  recordings  was  reissued  in  a  set  of  compact  discs.  Naturally,  then, 
he  wrote  a  large  amount  of  piano  music  for  himself  to  play.  Though  on  occasion  he 
may  have  written  virtuosic  music  for  its  own  sake,  his  mature  work,  though  still  often 
of  extraordinary  difficulty,  sought  to  explore  to  the  fullest  the  possibilities  of  his 
own  instrument.  His  first  published  piano  works — five  Morceau  defantaisie.  Opus  3 — 
included  a  work  that  became  forever  after  associated  with  his  name,  the  Prelude  in 
C-sharp  minor.  This  already  shows  the  dark  melancholy  strain  in  Rachmaninoff's 
music,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  create  a  grandiose  climax.  For  years,  for  decades,  even, 
he  was  unable  to  give  a  recital  without  including  this  piece.  The  audience  would  call 
him  back  again  and  again,  refusing  to  let  him  go  until,  with  a  resigned  shrug,  he 
would  sit  down  one  more  time  at  the  keyboard  and  play  it. 

It  wasn't  until  some  years  later  that  Rachmaninoff  decided  to  compose  a  complete 
set  of  preludes  in  all  the  major  and  minor  keys,  as  Chopin  had  done  in  the  previous 
century  and  as  Bach  had  done  twice  a  century  before  that.  Unlike  his  predecessors,  he 
did  not  create  a  systematic  tonal  plan  in  advance,  but  simply  added  periodically  to 
what  he  had  already  written.  Following  the  C-sharp  minor  prelude  of  Opus  3  (1892), 
he  published  ten  more  preludes  as  Opus  23  (written  in  1903-04).  Then  in  1910  he 
added  thirteen  more  preludes  to  complete  the  cycle  of  twenty- four. 

The  Prelude  in  G-flat  (Opus  23,  No.  10)  grows  out  of  a  two-note  figure  (D-flat  to 
G-flat)  descending  in  the  left  hand  after  a  short  "vamp"  in  the  right  hand,  generating 
an  extended  melody  of  descending  figures.  The  Prelude  in  A  minor  (Opus  32,  No.  8) 
is  a  brilliant  toccata  of  running  sixteenths  against  staccato  slower  figures.  The  Prelude 
in  D  (Opus  23,  No.  4)  offers  an  unhurried  lyric  melody  above  gently  flowing  triplets. 
The  Prelude  in  G  minor  (Opus  23,  No.  5)  is  the  most  popular  of  the  Opus  23  set, 
martial  and  rhythmically  unyielding  except  during  the  slightly  more  reflective  middle 
section.  The  Prelude  in  E-flat  (Opus  23,  No.  6)  is  a  kind  of  song  without  words  in  two 
stanzas,  with  a  new  countermelody  added  for  the  second  stanza;  Rachmaninoff's 
admiration  for  Chopin  is  evident  here.  The  Prelude  in  B-flat  (Opus  23,  No.  2)  is  flam- 
boyant and  outgoing,  full  of  fanfares  and  rich  cascades  in  the  middle  section. 
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Sergei  Prokofiev  was  not  so  utterly  the  virtuoso  as  Rachmaninoff,  though  he  cer- 
tainly made  his  living  for  some  years  playing  his  concertos  and  other  works  on  wide- 
ranging  tours.  His  modernist  sensibility  could  hardly  be  further  removed  from 
Rachmaninoff's  romanticism,  though  he,  too,  had  a  strong  melodic  vein  and  steely 
fingers.  As  a  young  student,  he  composed  a  great  deal  of  piano  music,  including  two 
piano  sonatas  that  he  had  written  in  Liadov's  class  at  the  conservatory,  and  which  he 
decided  were  good  enough  to  justify  reworking.  The  youthful  Fifth  Sonata  (originally 
composed  in  1908)  formed  the  basis  of  the  outer  movements  of  his  published  Fourth 
Sonata,  Opus  29  (he  had  not  finished  the  finale  in  its  original  version).  The  slow  move- 
ment came  from  a  youthful  E  minor  symphony,  also  the  product  of  1908.  Prokofiev 
worked  on  this  sonata  during  a  time  of  both  war  and  revolution.  He  left  St.  Petersburg 
in  September  1917,  prudently  packing  up  his  completed  manuscripts  and  sending 
them  to  Koussevitzky's  publishing  house  in  Moscow.  Then  he  left  for  distant  Kis- 
lovodsk, where  he  stayed  a  year  and  a  half,  trying  to  make  out  from  confused  news- 
paper reports  exactly  what  was  going  on  there  (the  October  Revolution  began  soon 
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after  he  left).  It  was  there  that  he  completed  the  revisions  on  his  sonata,  roughly  con- 
temporaneous with  his  popular  Classical  Symphony,  with  which  it  shares  a  full  comple- 
ment of  both  lyricism  and  wit. 
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*    *    *    * 


During  the  summer  of  1819,  Franz  Schubert  took  a  vacation  trip  with  his  friend 
Johann  Michael  Vogl  to  Linz  and  Steyr,  in  Upper  Austria.  Schubert  was  delighted  to 
discover  that  his  host  in  Steyr  had  eight  daughters,  "almost  all  pretty,"  as  he  wrote  his 
brother.  "You  can  see  that  there  is  plenty  to  do."  In  addition  to  being  decorative,  the 
girls  were  also  musical,  and  many  evenings  were  spent  performing  Schubert's  songs 
and  piano  pieces.  One  particularly  favored  song.  Die  Forelle  ("The  Trout"),  composed 
two  years  earlier,  was  so  popular  at  these  parlor  concerts  that  when  a  local  amateur 
cellist  of  some  means,  Sylvester  Paumgartner,  commissioned  a  quintet  from  Schubert 
for  the  same  performing  ensemble  as  Hummel's  Opus  87 — piano,  violin,  viola,  cello, 
and  double  bass — he  specifically  requested  a  set  of  variations  on  Die  Forelle  as  one  of 
the  movements. 

The  work  that  resulted  has  long  been  Schubert's  most  popular  chamber  composi- 
tion— neither  his  most  dramatic  nor  his  most  far-reaching,  but  certainly  one  of  his 
most  lovable  (and  that  is  saying  a  lot!).  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  during  this  vacation, 
Schubert  wrote,  "The  country  round  Steyr  is  unimaginably  lovely."  The  companion- 
ship was  pleasant,  too,  and  Schubert  always  delighted  in  casual  music-making.  All  of 
these  pleasures,  natural  and  social,  seem  to  have  been  captured  in  this  frank  and 
open-hearted  score.  So  much  satisfaction  did  he  find  in  his  circumstances  and  his 
composing  that  he  produced  not  the  usual  four  movements,  but  five. 

The  triplet  figure  stated  by  the  piano  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  opening  Allegro 
dominates  the  entire  movement,  bubbling  along  as  a  foil  to  the  lyrical  theme  pre- 
sented immediately  after  in  the  strings.  The  Andante  exploits  a  typically  Schubertian 
indolence — laying  out  its  slow-movement  sonata  form  plan  (i.e.,  one  without  a  de- 
velopment section)  in  such  a  way  that  the  second  half  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  first 
half  at  a  different  level,  calculated  to  end  in  the  home  key.  Thus,  a  tranquil  first  theme 
in  F  major  moves,  with  increasing  decoration,  to  the  second  in  the  relatively  bright 
key  of  D;  an  immediate  restatement  in  the  unexpected  key  of  A-flat  major  proceeds  in 
as  nearly  literal  a  repetition  as  possible  to  bring  the  second  material  back  in  the  home 
key  of  F.  The  scherzo  is  vigorous  and  propulsive,  becoming  only  slightly  more  relaxed 
in  the  Trio. 

The  fourth  movement,  based  on  Die  Forelle,  is  by  far  the  best-known  section  of  the 
quintet.  Schubert's  original  song  might  conceivably  have  been  a  folk  song  imitation 
(if  one  considers  only  the  opening  stanzas),  but  when  the  poet  described  the  trickery 
by  which  the  fisherman  finally  catches  the  wily  trout,  the  composer  wrote  a  more 
elaborate,  expressively  modulatory  stanza.  For  the  variation  set,  however,  Schubert 
chose  to  use  only  the  version  of  the  tune  that  might  be  considered  most  like  folk  song. 

The  closing  movement  is  lively  and  exceedingly  simple,  once  more  creating  its 
second  half  by  copying  the  first  half  at  a  pitch  level  designed  to  return  to  the  home 
key  of  A  major  at  the  end.  A  slightly  martial  character  in  the  main  theme  yields  finally 
to  the  bubbling  triplets  that  had  played  so  important  a  role  in  the  first  two  movements 
as  well. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  August  13,  at  6:30 

BARBARA  BONNEY,  soprano 
ALAN  SMITH,  piano 


MOZART 


An  Chloe,  K.524 

Der  Zauberer,  K.472 

Komm,  liebe  Zither,  komm,  K. 351  (367b) 

DasTraumbild,  K.530 

DasVeilchen,K.476 

Abendempfindung,  K.523 


GRIEG 


Solveigs  sang,  Opus  23,  No.  18,  from  Peer  Gynt 

Med  en  vandlilje.  Opus  25,  No.  4 

Prinsessen 

En  svane,  Opus  25,  No.  2 

En  drom.  Opus  48,  No.  6 


R.  STRAUSS 


Ich  wollt'  ein  Strausslein  binden,  Opus  68,  No.  2 
Die  Nacht,  Opus  10,  No.  3 
Wiegenlied,  Opus  41,  No.  1 
Schlagende  Herzen,  Opus  29,  No.  2 
Standchen,  Opus  17,  No.  2 


Please  note  that  texts  and  translations  are  being  distributed  separately. 


The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until 
after  each  group  of  songs. 


Baldwin  piano 
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Mozart  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  operatic  composers,  richly  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  evoking  a  human  personality,  in  all  its  complexity,  in  music.  It  cannot 
be  too  surprising  to  find  that  same  gift  of  characterization  operating  in  his  songs, 
though  there  he  is  operating  on  the  smallest  possible  scale.  He  did  not  compose  a 
large  number  of  songs — at  least  not  many  have  survived.  But  in  many  of  these  tiny 
two-  or  three-page  compositions,  he  captures  a  personality  in  a  particular  mood. 

Mozart  composed  An  Chloe  in  Vienna  on  June  24,  1787,  the  same  day  that  saw  the 
composition  of  Abendempfindung,  which  ends  the  present  group;  both  songs  func- 
tioned as  a  respite  from  his  busy  work  on  Don  Giovanni.  Der  Zauberer  (composed  in 
Vienna  in  May  1785)  is  a  delightful  strophic  song  of  charming  wit.  Komm,  lieber  Zither, 
komm  was  written  for  voice  with  mandolin  accompaniment  (to  imitate  the  zither  that 
is  the  object  of  the  song's  apostrophe)  while  Mozart  was  in  Munich  between  November 
1780  and  March  1781  for  the  production  of  Idomeneo.  Das  Traumbild  was  a  tiny  product 
of  Mozart's  visit  to  Prague  in  November  1787.  Das  Veilchen  (composed  June  8,  1785) 
has  long  been  Mozart's  best-known  song,  partly  because  it  is  his  only  setting  of  a  text 
by  Goethe,  partly  because  he  here  foreshadows  the  great  song  repertory  of  Schubert, 
with  its  combination  of  folk-like  simplicity  and  psychological  acuity.  Abendempfindung 
is  perhaps  the  most  richly  introspective  of  all  of  Mozart's  songs. 


*     * 


Edvard  Grieg's  150th  birthday  has  been  celebrated  this  year  in  Norway  with  major 
festivals  and  special  publications.  Elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  celebrations  have  been 
more  modest.  Nonetheless,  Grieg  remains  one  of  the  most  lovable  composers  of  the 
nationalist  European  schools.  Hans  von  Biilow  called  him  "the  Chopin  of  the  North," 
referring,  no  doubt,  to  his  predilection  for  the  piano,  but  also  to  his  ability  to  encap- 
sulate melodic,  rhythmic,  and  harmonic  elements  from  the  folk  music  of  his  native 
country  and  turn  it  into  elegant  miniatures  (and  some  larger  pieces)  with  which  he 
enchanted  the  rest  of  the  world.  Outside  of  Norway  audiences  know  the  music  to 
Ibsen's  Peer  Gynt  and  the  piano  concerto,  plus  a  selection  of  the  piano  pieces  and 
perhaps  a  few  chamber  works.  His  songs  remain,  by  and  large,  unknown,  simply 
because  few  singers  undertake  the  study  of  Norwegian.  And  yet  Grieg's  140  songs 
make  up  a  splendid  body  of  work,  richly  evocative,  atmospheric,  superbly  vocal.  He 
learned  how  to  write  for  the  voice  because  he  fell  in  love  with  and  married  "a  young 
girl  who  had  a  wonderful  voice  and  an  equally  wonderful  gift  of  intepretation."  And 
it  was  for  his  wife  Nina  that  he  composed  virtually  all  of  his  early  songs,  and  many  of 
the  later  ones  as  well.  The  selection  of  songs  to  be  heard  here  includes  one  of  the 
most  famous,  from  the  score  to  Peer  Gynt,  and  others  conceived  as  concert  songs  filled 
with  a  love  of  nature,  of  folklore  and  fairy  tale,  of  love  and  longing. 
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*     * 


Richard  Strauss  composed  songs  for  almost  eighty  years,  from  his  first  effort  at  the 
age  of  six  until  just  before  his  death.  For  many  years  the  flow  of  songs  served  for  his 
own  concert  tours  with  his  wife,  Pauline  de  Ahna,  a  fine  soprano,  but  eventually  his 
devotion  to  the  symphonic  poem  and  opera  turned  his  attention  in  other  directions 
and  he  more  or  less  gave  up  song  composition  until  the  last  great  work,  the  Four  Last 
Songs,  written  in  the  year  of  his  death.  It  is  certainly  with  his  wife's  soprano  voice  in 
mind  that  Strauss  composed  most  of  his  great  songs. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Florence  N.  and  George  W.  Adams 

Florence  Newsome  and  George  William  Adams,  who  were  both  professional 
librarians  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  shared  a  love  of  music.  As  a  young 
woman,  Mrs.  Adams,  who  was  born  and  raised  in  Boston  and  graduated  from 
Simmons  College,  regularly  attended  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  Boston  Pops  with  her  mother  and  occasionally  rode  home  on  the 
same  streetcar  with  neighbor  Serge  Koussevitzky.  The  family  also  made  trips 
toTanglewood  by  train  in  the  1930s,  when  it  was  a  more  arduous  journey 
than  it  is  today.  She  remembered  the  famous  concert  interrupted  by  a  thunder- 
storm in  1937,  on  which  occasion  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  began  raising 
funds  to  build  the  Music  Shed. 

Mrs.  Adams  began  her  library  career  as  a  reference  librarian  with  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  and  simultaneously  earned  a  master's  degree  in  English 
from  Boston  University.  She  met  George  Adams  while  both  were  working  at 
the  Newark  Public  Library.  They  married  in  1947  and,  upon  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Janet,  settled  in  Hartford.  Mrs.  Adams  then  began  her  association 
with  the  Hartford  Public  Library  as  a  branch  librarian;  she  continued  her 
active  involvement  in  the  Hartford  Community  for  thirty-six  years. 

A  native  of  Peach  Glen,  Pennsylvania,  George  Adams  received  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  Dickinson  College  and  his  master's  degree  from  Drexel 
University.  During  World  War  II  he  served  with  the  Army's  Eighth  Air  Force 
Division  in  England.  As  legislative  reference  chief  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Library,  he  was  known  as  an  authority  on  Connecticut  legislative  history,  as  a 
research  consultant  to  many  state  lawmakers,  and  as  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  on  Connecticut  state  history.  Mr.  Adams  died  in  1977. 

In  addition  to  their  love  of  classical  music,  the  Adamses  enjoyed  gardening, 
reading,  and  summering  on  Cape  Cod.  Mrs.  Adams  particularly  liked  the 
piano  concertos  of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Chopin,  whose  music  she  played 
on  the  piano,  while  Mr.  Adams  favored  Italian  opera  and  chamber  music. 
Tragically,  Mrs.  Adams  died  in  June  1987,  before  she  was  able  to  enjoy  the  first 
George  W  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Concert  on  August  1,  1987 — the  first  such 
memorial  concert  to  be  endowed  atTanglewood. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Friday,  August  13,  at  8:30 
CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 

Harold  Wright,  principal  clarinet  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
fall  of  1970,  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  this  week  while  at  his  home  in  Marl- 
boro, Vermont.  Tonight's  concert  will  begin  with  "Nimrod,"  from  Elgar's  Enigma 
Variations,  to  be  played  in  his  memory,  followed  by  a  moment  of  silence,  and  then 
continue  with  Beethoven's  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  replacing  the  originally  sched- 
uled Caprice  bohemien  of  Rachmaninoff. 


Harold  Wright 

December  4,  1927-August  11,  1993 

Harold  Wright  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  its  principal  clarinet  at  the  start  of  the  1970-71  season. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber Players,  with  which  he  toured  and  recorded.  Born  in 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wright  took  up  the  clarinet 
when  he  was  twelve  and  later  studied  with  Ralph 
McLane,  then  principal  clarinetist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  Before 
joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Houston  and  Dallas  symphonies,  and 
principal  clarinet  of  the  National  Symphony  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Wright  was  a  Casals  Festival  participant  for  seven  years, 
participated  regularly  at  the  Marlboro  Festival  from  1952  to  1970,  returned  to 
Marlboro  in  1974  and  1990,  and  toured  with  both  the  National  Symphony  and 
Music  from  Marlboro.  He  also  performed  with  all  of  this  country's  leading  string 
quartets.  His  many  recordings  include  the  Brahms  sonatas,  the  Beethoven  Octet 
for  winds,  Copland's  Sextet,  Mozart's  Clarinet  Quintet  with  a  Marlboro  ensemble 
including  Alexander  Schneider,  Schubert's  Shepherd  on  the  Rock  with  Benita  Valente 
and  Rudolf  Serkin,  and  the  Mozart  Clarinet  Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  This  past  May  he  recorded  the  quintets  for  clarinet 
and  strings  of  Mozart  and  Brahms  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
for  future  release  on  Philips  records.  Also  a  dedicated  teacher,  Mr.  Wright  was  a 
faculty  member  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  at  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center. 

A  modest,  unassuming  gentleman  with  a  wry  sense  of  humor,  Harold  Wright — 
"Buddy"  to  family,  friends,  and  colleagues — was  esteemed  for  his  playing,  and 
for  his  dedicated  musicianship.  The  sound  of  his  clarinet  at  the  start  of  the  BSO's 
1970-71  season  signalled  a  remarkable  new  presence  among  the  orchestra's  mem- 
bership, even  to  those  listening  just  over  the  radio.  That  unique  sound — warm, 
human,  remarkably,  subtly  expressive,  a  miracle  of  orchestral,  ensemble,  and 
solo  playing — continued  to  amaze,  consistently,  throughout  his  twenty-two  sea- 
sons with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  August  13,  at  8:30 
THE  GEORGE  W.  AND  FLORENCE  N.  ADAMS  CONCERT 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


RACHMANINOFF 


Capriccio  on  Gypsy  Themes  {Caprice  bohemien), 
Opus  12 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466 

Allegro 

Romanza 

Rondo:  Allegro  assai 

ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  68 

Un  poco  sostenuto — Allegro 
Andante  sostenuto 
Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 
Adagio — Piu  Andante — Allegro  non  troppo 
ma  con  brio — Piu  Allegro 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Alicia  de  Larrocha  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  ojQF 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Sergei  Rachmaninofif 

Capriccio  on  Gypsy  Themes  {Caprice  bohemien),  Opus  12 

Sergei  Vasilievich  Rachmaninoff  was  born  in  Semyonovo,  Russia,  on  April  1, 1873,  and  died  in 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  on  March  28,  1943.  He  composed  his  Capriccio  on  Gypsy  Themes  for 
piano  four-hands  in  the  summer  of  1892,  but  he  did  not  orchestrate  it  until  two  years  later. 
Rachmaninoff  himself  conducted  the  first  performance,  which  took  place  in  Moscow  on  December 
4, 1894.  The  only  previous  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  the  work  took  place  at 
Tanglewood  on  August  1, 1975,  under  the  direction  ofEdo  de  Waart.  The  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  twelve-year-old  Sergei  Rachmaninoff  enrolled  in  the  Moscow  Conservatory  in 
1885;  like  many  of  his  fellow  students,  he  lived  in  the  apartment  of  his  teacher,  the 
pianist  Nikolai  Zverev.  There,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  Zverev  kept  open  house  for  the 
leading  musicians  of  Moscow,  for  whom  his  pupils  frequently  played.  Along  with  the 
composers  Taneyev  and  Arensky  and  the  great  pianist  Alexander  Siloti  (who  soon 
became  Rachmaninoff's  piano  teacher),  one  of  the  regulars  at  these  events  was  the 
composer  who  most  strongly  influenced  Rachmaninoff  in  his  formative  years,  Pyotr 
Ilyich  Tchaikovsky. 

Tchaikovsky  was  enormously  supportive  of  the  young  composer,  despite  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  their  relationship  began.  In  1890,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Rach- 
maninoff received  his  first  commission — to  prepare  a  piano  reduction  of  the  score  of 
Tchaikovsky's  Sleeping  Beauty  (Siloti  had  been  scheduled  to  do  the  work,  but  on  ac- 
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count  of  a  hand  injury  he  suggested  turning  it  over  to  his  prize  pupil).  Tchaikovsky 
hated  the  result,  considering  it  unimaginative;  Siloti  corrected  Rachmaninoff's  work, 
and  the  difficulty  was  smoothed  over. 

All  the  more  striking,  then,  is  Tchaikovsky's  enthusiasm  for  Rachmaninoff's  own 
work.  During  the  summer  before  his  last  year  at  the  conservatory  (1892-93),  Rach- 
maninoff wrote  his  First  Piano  Concerto  and  began  his  First  Symphony.  The  gradua- 
tion piece  was  to  be  a  one-act  opera,  Aleko,  based  on  Pushkin's  dramatic  poem  The 
Gypsies.  The  three  graduating  composers  were  to  receive  a  libretto  on  March  27,  1892, 
and  have  a  finished  opera  ready  a  month  later.  Those  judged  the  best  were  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  end  of  May.  The  libretto  arrived  a  week  late,  but  Rachmaninoff  still 
managed  to  finish  his  score  by  April  25,  and  when  he  played  it  for  the  examining 
committee,  he  received  the  highest  possible  grade,  5-I-. 

The  opera  was  finally  performed  on  May  9,  1893.  Tchaikovsky  pronounced  it  "de- 
lightful," though  Rachmaninoff  himself  had  expected  the  worst.  "All  first  operas  by 
young  composers  fail,"  he  had  written  to  a  friend,  ". . .  because  at  first  none  of  us  fully 
understands  the  stage."  A  half-century  later,  shortly  before  his  death,  Rachmaninoff 
recalled  Tchaikovsky's  generosity: 

At  one  of  the  rehearsals  Tchaikovsky  said  to  me,  "I  have  just  finished  a  two-act 
opera  lolanta,  which  is  not  long  enough  to  take  up  a  whole  evening.  Would  you 
object  to  its  being  performed  with  your  opera?"  He  literally  said  that:  "Would  you 
object . . .  ?"  He  was  fifty-three,  a  famous  composer,  but  I  was  a  novice  of  twenty! 

Tchaikovsky  of  course  attended  the  premiere  of  Aleko At  the  end  of  the  opera 

Tchaikovsky,  leaning  out  of  his  box,  applauded  with  all  his  might,  realizing  how  this 
would  help  a  new  composer. 

Needless  to  say,  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Tchaikovsky  only  six  months 
after  this  premiere  was  a  devastating  event  for  Rachmaninoff. 

Between  the  time  Rachmaninoff  had  composed  A/^^o,  in  the  spring  of  1892,  and 
the  opera's  performance  a  year  later,  he  had  returned  to  the  theme  of  gypsies  for  an 
orchestral  work,  which  he  formally  titled  in  Russian  Capriccio  on  Gypsy  Themes,  though 
it  is  often  called  by  the  French  title.  Caprice  bohemien.  He  had  found  inspiration  in  two 
popular  orchestral  works  of  his  Russian  predecessors,  as  he  explained  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  on  August  14,  1892: 

I  am  now  writing  a  capriccio  for  orchestra,  not  on  Spanish  themes,  like  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  nor  Italian  themes,  like  Tchaikovsky,  but  on  gypsy  themes.  I  shall  finish  it 
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in  four  days.  For  the  time  being  I  think  I  shall  write  it  for  four  hands  and  orches- 
trate it  later. 

He  finally  undertook  the  orchestration  in  September  1894,  dedicating  the  score  to 
Pyotr  Lodizhensky,  whose  wife,  Anna  Alexandrovna  Lodizhenskaya  (with  whom 
Rachmaninoff  was  smitten),  was  of  gypsy  parentage.  (Rachmaninoff  later  dedicated 
his  First  Symphony  to  her,  though  quasi-anonymously,  with  initials  only.) 

As  one  might  expect  from  Rachmaninoff's  reference  to  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Tchai- 
kovsky, his  Capriccio  is  laid  out  in  sections  of  contrasting  meter  and  tempo  with  rich 
and  varied  orchestral  coloration.  The  work  includes  several  brief  references  to  material 
irom  Aleko,  but  for  the  most  part  it  grows  out  of  the  opening  musical  idea,  a  simple 
phrase  of  three  descending  notes.  Although  a  more  mature  composer  might  have 
balanced  the  proportions  of  his  sections  more  effectively  and  offered  greater  contrast 
of  key,  the  piece  nonetheless  demonstrates  many  of  Rachmaninoff 's  particular  gifts 
and  his  indebtedness  to  Tchaikovsky.  The  opening  section  is  vigorous  but  brief,  followed 
by  a  lengthy,  dark  Lento  lugubre.  A  light  episode  featuring  flute,  harp,  and  strings 
offers  welcome  contrast.  An  Andante  molto  sostenuto  for  unison  strings  and  full  orches- 
tra builds  to  a  rapturous  climax,  and  the  finale  is  a  rousing  dance.  Allegro  scherzando, 
in  which  a  variant  of  the  Lento  lugubre  in  the  strings  combines  splendidly  with  a  livelier 
dance  figure  in  the  woodwinds. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  about  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 
1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  completed  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  on 
February  10,  1785,  and  was  soloist  in  the  frst  performance  the  very  next  day.  Carl  Bergmann  led 
the  first  American  performance  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  and  soloist  Richard 
Hoffman  on  March  16, 1861,  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  performed  this  concerto  in  February  1886,  with  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting  and 
Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  as  soloist.  Charles  Munch  led  the  BSO's  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  the 
concerto,  in  July  1961,  with  soloist  Seymour  Lipkin.  Ivan  Moravec  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance,  under  Mariss  J ansons'  direction,  on  August  2, 1991.  The  orchestra 
consists  of  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

On  February  14,  1785,  Leopold  Mozart  sent  his  daughter  Marianne,  called  Nannerl 
by  the  family,  news  of  her  famous  younger  brother  in  Vienna:  "[I  heard]  a  new  and 
excellent  piano  concerto  by  Wolfgang,  where  the  copyist  was  still  at  work  when  we 
arrived,  and  your  brother  didn't  even  have  time  to  play  through  the  rondo  because  he 
had  to  supervise  the  copying  operation."  It  was  not  a  unique  experience  for  Mozart: 
in  April  of  the  previous  year,  for  example,  he  had  given,  to  tumultuous  applause,  the 
premiere  of  his  exceedingly  difficult  violin  sonata  in  B-flat,  K.454,  with  a  violinist 
whom  he  had  not  met  for  a  rehearsal,  who  had  barely  received  her  part  in  time  for 
the  concert,  and  with  himself  playing  from  sheets  that  were  blank  except  for  a  few 
stenographic  reminders. 

Testimony,  all  that,  not  just  of  Mozart's  facility  and  confidence  but  as  well  to  his 
popularity  in  the  years  just  after  his  move  from  Salzburg  to  Vienna  in  1781.  That 
popularity  reached  its  crest  in  1784-85.  On  March  3,  1784,  he  wrote  to  his  father  that 
he  had  had  twenty-two  concerts  in  thirty-eight  days,  adding,  "I  don't  think  that  in  this 
way  I  can  possibly  get  out  of  practice."  From  this  popularity  grows  the  astonishing 
run  of  piano  concertos  that  Mozart  wrote  in  those  years:  eleven  of  them  between 
February  1784  (K.449  in  E-flat)  and  March  1786  (K.488  in  A  and  K.491  in  C  minor). 
What  happened  later  tells  an  equally  vivid  story  of  the  dip  in  Mozart's  fortunes.  In  the 
remaining  not  quite  six  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  just  three  more  piano  concertos,  the 
second  of  them  for  a  journey  to  Frankfurt,  the  last  for  an  appearance  as  supporting 
artist  in  a  Vienna  concert  by  someone  else. 

K.466  is  one  of  only  two  Mozart  concertos  in  a  minor  key,  and  of  the  two  it  is  the 
stormier.  It  does  not  surprise  that  the  young  Beethoven  made  a  powerful  impression 
as  an  interpreter  of  this  piece  when  he  moved  to  Vienna  soon  after  Mozart's  death, 
and  he  wrote  for  it  a  pair  of  superbly  intelligent  and  powerfully  expressive  cadenzas 
that  are  still  heard  more  often  than  any  others.  And  during  the  nineteenth  century,  at 
a  time  when  Mozart  was  widely  perceived  as  a  gifted  forerunner  of  Beethoven,  the 
D  minor  concerto  was  the  only  one  of  his  piano  concertos  to  hold  its  place  in  the 
repertoire. 

It  shows  its  temper  instantly  in  an  opening  that  is  without  theme,  all  atmosphere 
and  gesture:  violins  and  violas  throb  in  agitated  syncopations,  most  of  their  energy 
concentrated  on  the  rhythm,  while  the  pitches  at  first  change  little,  and  low  strings 
anticipate  the  beats  with  upward  scurries  of  quick  notes.  A  general  crescendo  of  activ- 
ity— the  bass  notes  occur  twice  in  each  measure  rather  than  just  once,  the  violin 
melody  becomes  more  active  (that  is,  more  like  a  melody),  all  the  lines  push  toward 
higher  registers — and  the  full  orchestra  enters  with  flashes  of  lightning  to  illumine 
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the  scene.  Most  of  what  follows  in  the  next  few  minutes  is  informed  more  by  pathos 
than  by  rage,  the  most  affecting  moment  of  all  being  reserved  for  the  first  entrance — 
with  an  almost  new  melody  over  an  already  familiar  accompaniment — of  the  solo 
piano.  And  now  the  witty  and  serious  play  of  conversation,  of  exchange  of  materials 
can  begin,  and  the  opportunity  for  the  pianist  to  ravish  with  the  plangency  of  simu- 
lated song  or  to  dazzle  with  mettlesome  traversal  of  brilliant  passages. 

All  these  storms  eventually  recede  in  a  pianissimo  fascinatingly  seasoned  with  the 
distant  thud  of  drums  and  the  low  tones,  so  curiously  hollow,  of  trumpets.  The  second 
movement,  after  this,  is  by  intention  mild.  Mozart  gives  no  tempo  indication;  neither 
does  his  designation  "Romance"  denote  specific  form  as  much  as  suggest  a  certain 
atmosphere  of  gently  serene  songfulness.  An  interlude  brings  back  the  minor  mode 
of  the  first  movement  and  something  of  its  storms,  but  this  music  is  far  more  regular 
and  to  that  degree  less  agitating.  And  in  all  its  formality,  Mozart's  slow  application  of 
brakes  as  he  approaches  the  return  of  his  Romance  melody  is  one  of  his  most  master- 
ful strokes  of  rhythmic  invention.  The  piano  launches  the  finale,  a  feast  of  irregu- 
larities, ambiguities,  surprises,  and  subtle  allusions  to  the  first  movement.  Its  most 
enchanting  feature  is  perhaps  the  woodwind  tune  that  is  first  heard  harmonically  a 
bit  off-center  in  F  major;  then  in  a  delicious  variant  whose  attempt  to  be  serious  about 
being  in  D  minor  is  subverted  by  the  conquettish  intrusion  of  F-sharps  and  B-naturals 
from  the  world  of  D  major;  and  again  after  the  cadenza,  now  firmly  in  major  and  on 
the  home  keynote  of  D,  determined  to  lead  the  ebullient  rush  to  the  final  double  bar. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  68 

Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
April  3,  1897.  He  completed  his  First  Symphony  in  1876,  though  some  of  the  sketches  date  back  to 
the  1850s.  Otto  Dessoff  conducted  the  first  performance  on  November  4,  1876,  at  Karlsruhe,  and 
Leopold  Damrosch  introduced  the  symphony  to  America  on  December  15,  1877,  in  New  York's 
Steinway  Hall.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  performances  of  the 
Brahms  First  on  December  9  and  10,  1881,  during  the  BSO's  inaugural  season.  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  gave  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  15, 193  7,  and  Leonard  Bernstein  the 
BSO's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  20,  1985  (Roger  Norrington  led  a  Tangle- 
wood  performance  last  summer,  on  July  11,  1992,  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra, 
as  part  of  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert).  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

When  Brahms  finished  his  First  Symphony  in  September  1876,  he  was  forty-three 
years  old.  (Beethoven  was  twenty-nine,  Schumann  twenty-two,  Mahler  twenty-eight 
at  the  completion  of  their  respective  first  symphonies;  Mozart  was  eight  or  nine  but 
that's  another  story  altogether.)  As  late  as  1873,  the  composer's  publisher  Simrock 
feared  that  a  Brahms  symphony  would  never  happen  ("Aren't  you  doing  anything  any 
more?  Am  I  not  to  have  a  symphony  from  you  in  '73  either?"  he  wrote  the  composer 
on  February  22),  and  Eduard  Hanslick,  in  his  review  of  the  first  Vienna  performance, 
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noted  that  "seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  entire  musical  world  awaited  a  composer's  first 
symphony  with  such  tense  anticipation." 

Brahms  already  had  several  works  for  orchestra  behind  him:  the  Opus  1 1  and  Opus 
16  serenades,  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  (which  emerged  from  an  earlier  attempt  at 
a  symphony),  and  that  masterwork  of  orchestral  know-how  and  control,  the  Variations 
on  a  Theme  by  Haydn.  But  a  symphony  was  something  different  and  had  to  await  the 
sorting  out  of  Brahms's  complicated  emotional  relationship  with  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann,  and,  more  important,  of  his  strong  feelings  about  following  in  Beetho- 
ven's footsteps. 

Beethoven's  influence  is  certainly  to  be  felt  in  Brahms's  First  Symphony:  in  its 
C  minor-to-major  progress,  in  the  last-movement  theme  resembling  the  earlier  com- 
poser's Ode  to  Joy  (a  relationship  Brahms  himself  acknowledged  as  something  that 
"any  ass  could  see")*,  and,  perhaps  most  strikingly,  in  the  rhythmic  thrust  and  tight, 
motivically-based  construction  of  the  work — in  some  ways  quite  different  from  the 
melodically  expansive  Brahms  we  know  from  the  later  symphonies.  But  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  really  no  mistaking  the  one  composer  for  the  other:  Beethoven's 
rhythmic  drive  is  very  much  his  own,  whereas  Brahms's  more  typical  expansiveness  is 
still  present  throughout  this  symphony,  and  his  musical  language  is  unequivocally 
nineteenth-century-Romantic  in  manner. 

Following  its  premiere  at  Karlsruhe  on  November  4,  1876,  and  its  subsequent  ap- 
pearance in  other  European  centers,  the  symphony  elicited  conflicting  reactions. 
Brahms  himself  had  already  characterized  the  work  as  "long  and  not  exactly  amiable." 


*Perhaps  less  obvious  is  the  relationship  between  the  theme  itself  and  the  violin  phrase  of  the 
last  movement's  opening  measures. 
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Clara  Schumann  found  the  ending  "musically,  a  bit  flat . . .  merely  a  brilliant  after- 
thought stemming  from  external  rather  than  internal  emotion."  Hermann  Levi, 
court  conductor  at  Munich  and  later  to  lead  the  1882  Bayreuth  premiere  of  Wagner's 
Parsifal,  found  the  two  middle  movements  out  of  place  in  such  a  sweeping  work,  but 
the  last  movement  he  decreed  "probably  the  greatest  thing  [Brahms]  has  yet  created 
in  the  instrumental  field."  The  composer's  close  friend  Theodor  Billroth  described 
the  last  movement  as  "overwhelming,"  but  found  the  material  of  the  first  movement 
"lacking  in  appeal,  too  defiant  and  harsh." 

One  senses  in  these  responses  an  inability  to  reconcile  apparently  conflicting  ele- 
ments within  the  work,  and  the  two  inner  movements  do  indeed  suggest  a  world  quite 
different  from  the  outer  ones.  At  the  same  time,  these  reactions  also  point  to  the  seem- 
ing dichotomy  between,  as  Hanslick  put  it,  "the  astonishing  contrapuntal  art"  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  "immediate  communicative  effect"  on  the  other.  But  the  two  go 
hand  in  hand:  the  full  effect  of  the  symphony  is  dependent  upon  the  compositional 
craft  that  binds  the  work  together  in  its  progress  from  the  C  minor  struggle  of  the 
first  movement  through  the  mediating  regions  of  the  Andante  and  the  Allegretto  to 
the  C  major  triumph  of  the  finale. 

The  first  Allegro's  two  principal  motives — the  three  eighth-notes  followed  by  a 
longer  value,  representing  an  abstraction  of  the  opening  timpani  strokes,  and  the 
hesitant,  three-note  chromatic  ascent  across  the  bar,  heard  at  the  start  in  the  violins — 
are  already  suggested  in  \\\q  sostenuto  introduction,  which  seems  to  begin  in  mid-strug- 
gle. The  movement  is  prevailingly  sombre  in  character,  with  a  tension  and  drive  again 
suggestive  of  Beethoven.  The  second  idea's  horn  and  wind  colorations  provide  only 
passing  relief:  their  dolce  and  espressivo  markings  will  be  spelled  out  at  greater  length 
in  the  symphony's  second  movement. 

The  second  and  third  movements  provide  space  for  lyricism,  for  a  release  from  the 
tension  of  the  first.  The  calmly  expansive  oboe  theme  of  the  E  major  Andante  is 
threatened  by  the  G-sharp  minor  of  the  movement's  middle  section  (whose  sixteenth- 
note  figurations  anticipate  the  main  idea  of  the  third  movement),  but  tranquility 
prevails  when  the  tune  returns  in  combined  oboe,  horn,  and  solo  violin.  The  A-flat 
Allegretto  is  typical  of  Brahms  in  ^.grazioso  mood — compare  the  Second  Symphony's 
third  movement — and  continues  the  respite  from  the  main  battle.  And  just  as  the 
middle  movements  of  the  symphony  are  at  an  emotional  remove  from  the  outer  ones, 
so  too  are  they  musically  distant,  having  passed  from  the  opening  C  minor  to  third- 
related  keys:  E  major  for  the  second  movement  and  A-flat  major  for  the  third. 

At  the  same  time,  the  third  movement  serves  as  preparation  for  the  finale:  its  end- 
ing seems  unresolved,  completed  only  when  the  C  minor  of  the  fourth  movement, 
again  a  third  away  from  the  movement  that  precedes  it,  takes  hold.  As  in  the  first 
movement,  the  sweep  of  the  finale  depends  upon  a  continuity  between  the  main 
Allegro  and  its  introduction.  This  C  minor  introduction  gives  way  to  an  airy  C  major 
horn  call  (originally  conceived  as  a  birthday  greeting  to  Clara  Schumann  in  1868) 
which  becomes  a  crucial  binding  element  in  the  course  of  the  movement.  A  chorale  in 
the  trombones,  which  have  been  silent  until  this  movement,  brings  a  canonic  buildup 
of  the  horn  motto  and  then  the  Allegro  with  its  two  main  ideas:  the  broad  C  major 
tune  suggestive  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  and  a  powerful  chain  of  falling  intervals,  which 
crystallize  along  the  way  into  a  chain  of  falling  thirds,  Brahms's  musical  hallmark.  The 
movement  drives  to  a  climax  for  full  orchestra  on  the  trombone  chorale  heard  earlier 
and  ends  with  a  final  affirmation  of  C  major — Brahms  has  won  his  struggle. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present  the 

ISRAEL  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
Zubin  Mehta,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  14,  at  8:30 

ZUBIN  MEHTA  conducting 


BRAHMS 


MOZART 


BARTOK 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Opus  56a 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  E-flat,  K.364(320d), 
for  violin  and  viola 

Allegro  maestoso 

Andante 

Presto 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Andante  non  troppo — Allegro  vivace 
Giuoco  delle  coppie:  Allegretto  scherzando 
Elegia:  Andante,  non  troppo 
Intermezzo  interrotto :  Allegretto 
Finale:  Presto 
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The  orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  American  Friends  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  as  a  principal  underwriter  of  the  Orchestra's  North  American  tour. 


The  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra  acknowledges  the  generosity  of  the  Jesselson 
family  for  their  support  of  this  evening's  concert  in  memory  of  their  dear  friend 
and  legal  counsel,  Joseph  Levine.  Mr.  Levine  had  a  deep  appreciation  and  love 
for  music,  and  his  humanistic  and  compassionate  relationships  touched  the  lives 
of  a  multitude  of  friends  who  mourn  his  untimely  passing. 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Johannes  Brahms 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Opus  56a 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
April  3,  1897.  Working  from  sketches  made  in  spring  1873  (or  possibly  late  1872),  he  composed 
these  variations,  but  for  two  pianos  and  in  the  form  now  known  as  Opus  56b,  in  May,  June,  and 
early  July  1873.  The  first  hint  of  their  other  and  now  far  more  familiar  life  as  a  piece  for  orchestra 
is  in  a  letter  of  September  4,  1873,  to  his  publisher,  Fritz  Simrock,  and  more  obliquely,  in  a  request 
on  the  first  of  that  month  for  a  supply  of  orchestra  manuscript  paper.  It  may  be  that  the  idea  of 
orchestrating  the  work  came  to  him  only  after  he  had  tried  out  the  two-piano  version  with  Clara 
Schumann  in  Bonn  on  August  20.  At  any  rate,  the  orchestral  score  was  quickly  completed,  so  that 
Brahms  was  able  to  send  it  to  Simrock  on  October  4.  The  letter  accompanying  the  package  for  the 
first  time  attaches  Haydn  s  name  to  the  work,  previously  referred  to  simply  as  "Variations  for  two 
pianofortes"  and  "Variations  for  orchestra. "  The  composer  conducted  the  first  performance  at  a 
Vienna  Philharmonic  concert,  November  2,  1873.  As  for  the  two-piano  version,  the  performance 
by  Hans  von  Billow  and  Charles  Halle  in  Manchester,  England,  on  February  12,  1874,  is  the 
first  of  which  we  have  certain  record.  A  performance  in  Boston  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 
on  January  31,  1874,  was  probably  the  first  in  America. 

Not  the  least  of  Brahms's  oddities  was  his  informed  connoisseurship  of  old  music. 
For  example,  he  participated  as  contributing  editor  to  many  scholarly  publishing 
projects,  among  them  the  complete  editions  of  Handel,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Chopin, 
and  Schumann,  and  he  prepared  publications  of  works  of  Couperin  and  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach.  He  was  a  serious  collector  of  musical  manuscripts  and,  as  a  very  young 


The  Signature  of  Summer 


POPS  AT  TANGtEWOOD 

'A       NIGHT      AT      THE       MOVIES' 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  31,  AT  8:30PM 

AN  EVENING  OF  MUSIC  FROM  THE  FILM  SCORES  OF  JOHN  WILLIAMS 
Enjoy  the  music  of  the  Boston  Pops  under  the  stars  at  Tanglewood 

BOSTON  POPS  ESPLANADE  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 

Tickets  ore  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  or  coll  Ticketmoster  at 
(617)  931-2000  in  Boston;  (413)  733-2500  in  western  Mass.  or  1-800-347-0808  in  other  areas. 

Jhanks  to  a  grant  from  JDK,  free  lawr)  tickets  for  children  under  12  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  on  h  day  of  the  concert. 
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man,  he  began  to  make  copies  of  works  that  came  his  way  and  that  interested  him. 
These  he  collected  in  a  folder  marked  "Copies  of  outstanding  masterpieces  of  the 
16th-18th  centuries  for  study  purposes,"  a  practice  he  kept  up  until  about  1870.  In 
that  collection  we  find  a  sheet  with  the  Andante  of  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  16  in  B-flat 
on  one  side  and,  on  the  other,  some  music  labeled  "Second  movement  of  a  divertimento 
for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn.  Chorale  St.  Antoni.''  The  side  with  the  movement  from 
the  symphony  is  dated  November  1870.  The  side  with  the  Chorale  St.  Antoni  is  not 
dated,  and  in  his  edition  of  the  variations  for  Norton,  Donald  M.  McCorkle  says  that 
"from  its  appearance  [it]  seems  to  have  been  copied  at  a  different  time,  probably 
later."  We  don't  know,  then,  exactly  when  Brahms  first  saw  the  theme  on  which,  in 
1873,  he  made  these  beautiful  variations.  We  do  know  that  the  person  who  showed  it 
to  him  was  Carl  Ferdinand  Pohl,  librarian  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music  in  Vienna 
and  author  of  an  important,  though  unfinished,  Haydn  biography.  There  is  no  con- 
vincing evidence  for  Haydn's  authorship  of  the  divertimento  from  which  this  move- 
ment is  taken  (nor  of  the  other  five  pieces  in  the  set).  Most  scholars  now  attribute  the 
piece  to  Haydn's  pupil,  Ignaz  Pleyel.*  McCorkle  also  points  out  that  "the  source  of 
the  title  Chorale  St.  Antoni  has  not  yet  been  explained  to  anyone's  satisfaction."  Eduard 
Hanslick's  review  of  the  first  performance  suggests  that  the  theme  is  "probably  a  pil- 
grimage song."  Others  have  speculated  similarly,  but  their  ideas,  however  plausible, 
have  been  no  more  than  conjecture. 

What  matters  is  that  Brahms  found  the  theme  beautiful  and  provocative.  He  took  it 
over  as  he  found  it,  for  its  first  statement  even  staying  with  the  wind-band  character  of 
the  divertimento.  The  original  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three  bassoons,  and 
serpent.  Brahms  gave  the  serpent  line  to  the  contrabassoon,  doubling  it  with  plucked 
cellos  and  basses,  also  adding  a  few  tellingly  placed  notes  for  the  trumpets.  The  full 
orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  triangle,  and  strings.  Brahms's 
decision  about  the  scoring  of  the  theme  is  thoroughly  characteristic:  making  it  sound 
so  much  like  the  original  delights  the  antiquarian  in  him,  and  adding  (though  dis- 
creetly) the  strings  from  the  outset  suggests  the  possibility  of  expansion  into  a  real 
orchestral  texture.  He  set  great  store  by  organic,  carefully  and  subtly  prepared  and 
modulated  progress  from  event  to  event. 

The  melody  moves  almost  always  by  step  and  it  stays  within  a  narrow  range.  Its 
particular  flavor  resides  in  the  emphasis  (by  reiteration)  on  the  third  and  fourth  notes 
of  the  major  scale:  the  first  six  notes  of  the  tune  consist  of  nothing  else — in  fact,  in 
half  of  the  opening  ten-measure  strain,  the  melody  note  is  D  or  E-flat.  The  prevalence 
of  these  notes  suggests  a  certain  kind  of  harmony — it  is  explicitly  given  in  the  two 
chords,  something  like  an  "amen"  cadence,  of  the  second  measure — and  that  bias  will 
indeed  dominate  the  variations. 

Something  else  that  Brahms  liked  was  rhythmic  surprise  and  asymmetry,  and  when 
he  first  saw  the  Chorale  St.  Antoni,  he  must  have  been  enchanted  by  its  five-measure 
phrases.  They  go  3  +  2 — or,  more  precisely,  (2+ 1)  +  2 — and  that  irregularity  is  what 
would  have  made  the  attribution  to  Haydn  so  plausible  to  Pohl,  Brahms,  and  count- 
less others.  The  middle  section  of  the  theme  begins  with  two  four-measure  phrases, 
making  a  charming  change  from  the  fives,  and  Brahms  faithfully  maintains  that  de- 
sign. 


^Pleyel  (1757-1831)  as  a  young  man  spent  five  years  with  Haydn.  He  had  quite  a  successful 
career  as  a  pianist  and  composer,  but  eventually  struck  it  rich  in  grand  style  with  the  piano 
factory  he  founded  in  1807  Pleyel  et  Cie.  is  today  the  largest  French  manufacturer  of  pianos, 
and  the  Salle  Pleyel  is  an  important  concert  hall  in  Paris. 
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What  the  theme  (Andante)  has  almost  none  of  is  minor-mode  harmony — no  more, 
at  least,  than  just  a  hint  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  strain.  One  of  Brahms's  wittiest 
surprises  as  he  varies,  explores,  and  expands  the  Chorale  is,  then,  his  insistence  on  the 
minor:  three  of  the  eight  variations  are  in  minor,  and  so  is  a  considerable — and  cru- 
cially placed — portion  of  the  finale.  And  as  early  as  Variation  I,  several  other  rules  of 
this  game  are  stated:  1)  the  sense  of  organic  continuity  from  movement  to  movement 
(the  bell-like  "tolling");  2)  the  possibility  of  role  exchanges  or  the  inverting  of  textures; 
3)  the  grouping  of  notes  by  threes  and  the  setting  up  of  tensions  between  twos  and 
threes. 

The  whole  genre  of  an  independent  set  of  orchestral  variations  was  quite  new  in 
1873.  And  here,  for  the  finale  that  follows  his  eight  variations,  Brahms  did  something 
so  old  and  so  forgotten  that  it,  too,  was  new.  He  wrote  apassacaglia,  a  set  of  variations 
over  a  repeated  bass,  thus  creating  a  set  of  variations-within-variations.  The  bass  is 
five  measures  long  (of  course)  and  hearing  it  is  like  looking  at  a  child  who  resembles 
both  parents — we  aren't  quite  sure  whether  we  are  reminded  more  of  the  original 
St.  Antoni  melody  or  of  its  bass.  The  tempo  is  that  of  the  theme,  and  Brahms  gives  us 
seventeen  varied  statements.  They  build  rapidly  and  adventurously,  and  all  the  re- 
sources with  which  Brahms  has  made  us  familiar  are  paraded  before  us  once  more, 
and  with  wonderful  freshness — contrapuntal  imitations,  groups  of  threes  (often 
heard  against  twos),  the  minor  mode  (by  suggestion  at  first,  then  explicitly  in  the  last 
four  statements),  off-beats,  things  changing  places  within  the  texture  (the  bass,  which 
had  begun  to  creep  upward  in  the  tenth  statement,  has  become  the  melody  in  the 
treble  by  the  fourteenth).  At  the  last  statement,  Brahms  does  the  only  possible  remain- 
ing thing:  he  brings  back  the  theme  in  quietly  joyful  triumph  (and  the  patient 
triangle-player  has  his  moment  at  last).  And  if  you  listen  carefully  to  the  last  mutter- 
ing scales  in  the  violas  and  cellos,  you  will  hear  that  the  game  of  twos  against  threes 
isn't  finished  yet. 

— from  notes  by 
Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  E-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K. 364(3 20d) 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  about  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 
1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  Most  probably  he  wrote  this  work  in  Salzburg 
during  the  summer  of  1779;  we  have  no  information  about  its  early  performance  history.  Two 
oboes  and  two  horns  are  added  to  the  orchestral  strings;  there  are  two  sections  of  violas  as  well  as 
of  violins. 

That  Mozart,  with  his  sense  of  theater  and  his  own  brilliance  as  a  virtuoso,  was 
particularly  drawn  to  the  concerto  is  no  surprise.  He  wrote  such  pieces  as  a  little  boy 
and  offered  his  first  mature  essays  in  the  genre  when  he  composed  his  famous  set  of 
inventive,  graceful,  dazzlingly  accomplished  violin  concertos  in  1775.  He  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  form  in  the  middle  eighties,  the  time  of  his  great  piano  concertos, 
though  that  astounding  group  of  works  has  a  great  forerunner  in  the  E-flat  concerto 
of  1777,  K.271,  as  well  as  two  later  pieces  on  the  very  highest  level,  the  C  major,  K.503, 
and  the  final  B-flat,  K.595. 
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In  1778-79,  Mozart  became  intensely  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  concertos 
with  more  than  one  solo  instrument.  Much  earlier,  in  May  1774,  he  had  written  what 
he  called  a  Concertone,  a  big  concerto,  for  two  violins  (C  major,  K.187e),  but  now  there 
suddenly  appeared  a  run  of  six  such  works.  More  precisely,  we  have  three  completed 
works,  two  that  were  abandoned  partway  through,  and  one  puzzle.  The  completed 
ones  are  the  rather  perfunctory  piece  for  flute  and  harp,  K.297c  (April  1778),  the 
delightful  two-piano  concerto  in  E-flat,  K.316a  (early  1779),  and  the  present  work.  He 
began  a  concerto  in  D  for  piano  and  violin,  K.315f  (November  1778),  and  a  Sinfonia 
concertante  in  A  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  K.320e  (summer  or  early  fall  of  1779),  aban- 
doning both  scores  not  because  of  dissatisfaction  or  trouble  with  them,  but  because 
the  concerts  for  which  they  were  intended  were  cancelled.  The  puzzle  is  the  Sinfonia 
concertante  in  E-flat  for  winds,  K.297b,  whose  genesis  cannot  be  properly  established 
and  which  some  scholars  believe  to  be  spurious. 

In  the  middle  of  this  frustrating  package  of  plans,  experiments,  and  accomplish- 
ments, the  Sinfonia  concertante  for  violin  and  viola  stands  out  as  one  of  Mozart's  most 
richly  beautiful  works  and  certainly  as  his  finest  string  concerto.  Mozart  was  primarily 
a  pianist,  but  he  was  also  an  accomplished  violinist,  and  in  chamber  music  sessions  he 
liked  best  to  play  the  viola.  He  enjoyed  being  in  the  middle  of  the  texture,  but  there  is 
also  an  affinity  between  the  viola's  dark  sonority  and  that  element  of  melancholy 
which  is  apt  to  touch  even  his  most  festive  compositions.  The  viola  is  the  Mozartian 
sound  par  excellence.  His  chamber  music  reaches  its  highest  point  in  those  quintets 
where  he  adds  a  second  viola  to  the  standard  string  quartet.  Here,  in  this  Sinfonia 
concertante — the  title  suggests  a  symphony  that  behaves  like  a  concerto — he  stresses 
the  characteristic  color  by  dividing  the  orchestral  violas  into  two  sections.  As  for  the 
solo  instruments,  Mozart  is  more  interested  in  the  distinction  of  color  than  in  the 
difference  of  range.  He  sends  the  viola  clear  up  to  the  high  E-flat  above  the  treble 
staff,  an  altitude  it  never  comes  near  approaching  in  the  quartets  and  quintets.  To 
allow  the  viola  to  be  more  penetrating,  Mozart  writes  the  part  not  in  E-flat  but  in  D, 
a  more  sonorous  and  brilliant  key  for  the  instrument,  and  asks  the  player  to  tune  the 
instrument  a  semitone  high  so  that  what  is  played  in  D  will  actually  sound  in  E-flat. 

Indeed,  everything  about  the  sheer  sound  of  the  music  is  testimony  to  Mozart's 
aural  fantasy — the  piquant  wind  writing,  the  delightful  and  serenade-like  pizzicati  in 
the  orchestra,  the  subtle  interaction  of  solo  and  orchestral  strings  beginning  with  the 
very  first  emergence  from  the  tutti  of  the  solo  violin  and  viola,  and,  not  least,  the  way 
so  sumptuous  and  varied  a  sonority  is  drawn  from  so  modest  a  complement.  The 
splendid  and  majestic  first  movement  is  followed  by  an  operatic  Andante  of  deep 
pathos:  one  can  almost  hear  the  Italian  words  as  the  two  singers  vie  in  their  passionate 
protestations.  The  finale,  after  that,  is  all  high  spirits  and  virtuoso  brilliance. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


Bela  Bartok 
Concerto  for  Orchestra 


Bela  Bartok  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklos ,  Transylvania  (then  part  of  Hungary  but  now  ab- 
sorbed into  Rumania),  on  March  25, 1881,  and  died  in  New  York  on  September  26,  1945.  Bartok 
composed  the  Concerto  between  August  15  and  October  8, 1943;  the  work  was  given  its  first 
performance  on  December  1, 1944,  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  Concerto  for  Orchestra  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes  (third 
doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets  (third  doubling  bass  clarinet),  three  bassoons  (third 
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doubling  contrabass  oon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets  (with  a  fourth  trumpet  marked  ad  lib.),  three 
trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  triangle,  two  harps,  and 
strings. 

For  Bartok,  the  Anschluss,  Hitler's  occupation  of  Austria  on  March  11,  1938,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  He  had  watched  the  growth  of  Nazi  power  with  trepidation  for 
some  years,  but  his  ties  with  Hungary  were  too  strong  to  allow  more  than  passing 
thoughts  of  emigration.  But  by  April,  Bartok  began  to  act,  first  of  all  to  save  his  life's 
work;  he  wrote  to  friends  in  Switzerland,  asking  them  to  take  care  of  his  manuscripts: 
"With  no  obligation  to  be  responsible  for  them,  of  course:  I  would  bear  all  the  risk. 
These  things  do  not  take  up  much  room:  not  more  than  a  small  suitcase."  His  pub- 
lishers, Universal-Edition,  and  his  performing  rights  society,  both  in  Vienna,  had 
been  "nazified,"  as  he  put  it,  with  the  result  that  he  and  all  other  composers  were  sent 
the  notorious  questionnaire  concerning  their  racial  background. 

Naturally  neither  Kodaly  nor  I  will  fill  in  the  form:  our  opinion  is  that  such  ques- 
tions are  wrong  and  illegal.  Actually  it's  rather  a  pity,  for  we  could  give  answers  that 
would  make  fun  of  them; . . .  but  I'm  afraid  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  joke  like 
this,  for  we  must  insist  on  having  nothing  to  do  with  this  unlawful  questionnaire, 
which  therefore  must  remain  unanswered. 

Fortunately  the  English  publisher  Ralph  Hawkes  came  to  Budapest  with  an  offer  to 
publish  both  Bartok  and  Kodaly  in  the  future. 

Although  Bartok  continued  to  travel  around  Europe  to  give  concerts,  he  was  un- 
able to  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  Hungary  definitively  as  long  as  his  elderly  and 
ailing  mother  was  still  alive.  War  broke  out  late  in  the  summer  of  1939,  but  Bartok 
remained  in  Budapest  until  his  mother  died  in  December,  thus  breaking  the  most 
direct  tie  to  his  beloved  native  land.  By  the  time  he  sailed  from  Naples  in  April  1940 
for  an  American  tour  and  an  unknown  future,  he  had  finished  his  Sixth  String  Quar- 
tet— but  that  was  the  last  music  he  was  to  write  for  over  three  years;  for  a  while  it 
appeared  he  had  given  up  composing  altogether.  By  the  time  he  returned  to  Hungary 
after  the  tour  in  May,  arrangements  were  already  being  made  to  bring  him  back  to 
New  York  through  a  fund  at  Columbia  University,  where  he  was  to  transcribe  and 
prepare  for  publication  a  large  collection  of  Serbo-Croatian  folk  songs. 

Bartok  enjoyed  his  work  with  the  folk  materials  at  Columbia,  but  he  was  painfully 
aware  that  the  position  was  only  temporary,  and  he  kept  casting  around  for  lecture- 
ships, concerts,  and  other  ways  of  earning  a  living.  Worst  of  all,  he  had  begun  to  have 
a  series  of  regular  high  fevers  that  the  doctors  were  unable  to  diagnose.  A  serious 
breakdown  of  his  health  in  January  1943  forced  the  interruption  of  a  lecture  series  at 
Harvard  and  brought  him  to  a  psychological  low  point.  He  never  wanted  to  compose 
again.  One  medical  test  was  run  after  another,  but  the  doctors  couldn't  explain  the 
cause  of  his  ailment  (or  perhaps  they  were  being  discreet  in  not  telling  the  composer 
that  he  was  dying  of  leukemia).  The  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and 
Publishers  (ASCAP)  undertook  to  provide  Bartok's  medical  care  at  this  crucial  time, 
even  though  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  society  (he  was  a  member  of  ASCAP's  British 
affiliate).  But  the  best  medicine  that  spring  came  not  from  a  doctor,  but  from  a  con- 
ductor— Serge  Koussevitzky. 

Throughout  his  American  years,  Bartok  had  found  no  cause  to  feel  that  his  music 
was  striking  any  sort  of  responsive  chord  here.  He  had  already  written  to  Zoltan 
Kodaly  in  December  1941  noting  that  he  felt  lucky  in  that  he  lacked  all  inclination  to 
write  a  new  large  score  since  "even  if  I  had  a  new  orchestra  work  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  it  performed."  Koussevitzky 's  visit  in  April  1943  changed  all  that,  for  the 
conductor  commissioned  a  work  and  guaranteed  a  performance.  The  change  in 
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Bartok's  spirits  was  immediate.  His  wife  Ditta  wrote  to  Joseph  Szigeti,  who  had  been 
primarily  responsible  for  urging  the  commission,  since  he  knew  that  Bartok  would 
never  accept  anything  that  smacked  remotely  of  charity,  to  tell  him  of  her  joy  at  the 
change  in  her  husband:  "One  thing  is  sure:  Bela's  'under  no  circumstances  will  I  ever 
write  any  new  work'  attitude  has  gone.  It's  more  than  three  years  now — " 

Bartok  spent  the  summer  resting  under  medical  supervision  at  a  sanatorium  at 
Lake  Saranac  in  upstate  New  York;  here  he  wrote  most  of  the  new  work  between  Au- 
gust 15  and  October  8,  1943.  And  in  working  on  the  score  he  recovered  much  of  his 
former  energy  and  enthusiasm.  As  he  wrote  to  Szigeti  early  in  1944,  the  improvement 
in  his  health  allowed  him  to  finish  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra — or  perhaps  it  was  the 
other  way  around. 

Bela  and  Ditta  Bartok  made  the  trip  to  Boston  late  in  November  1944  to  attend  the 
premiere,  and  the  composer  reported  to  a  friend  a  few  weeks  later  that  "Koussevitzky 
is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  piece,  and  says  it  is  'the  best  orchestra  piece  of  the  last 
25  years'  (including  the  works  of  his  idol  Shostakovich!)."  For  the  first  performance 
Bartok  wrote  a  commentary  printed  in  the  orchestra's  program  book,  something  he 
did  only  rarely.  His  summary  of  the  spirit  of  the  work  was  no  doubt  a  response  to  his 
own  feeling  of  recuperation  while  composing  it: 

The  general  mood  of  the  work  represents,  apart  from  the  jesting  second  move- 
ment, a  gradual  transition  from  the  sternness  of  the  first  movement  and  the  lugu- 
brious death-song  of  the  third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the  last  one.  The  title  of  this 
symphony-like  orchestral  work  is  explained  by  its  tendency  to  treat  the  single  instru- 
ments or  instrument  groups  in  a  concertant  or  soloistic  manner.  The  "virtuoso" 
treatment  appears,  for  instance,  in  the  fugato  sections  of  the  development  of  the 
first  movement  (brass  instruments),  or  in  the  perpetuum  mobile-like  passage  of  the 
principal  theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings),  and,  especially,  in  the  second  move- 
ment, in  which  pairs  of  instruments  consecutively  appear  with  brilliant  passages. 
The  Concerto  opens  with  a  soft  and  slightly  mysterious  slow  introduction  laying 
forth  the  essential  motivic  ideas:  a  theme  built  up  of  intervals  of  the  fourth,  answered 
by  symmetrical  contrary  motion  in  seconds.  These  ideas  become  gradually  more 
energetic  until  they  explode  in  the  vigorous  principal  theme  in  the  strings,  a  tune 
that  bears  the  imprint  of  Bartok's  musical  physiognomy  all  over  with  its  emphatic 
leaping  fourths  and  its  immediate  inversion.  It  is  a  rich  mine  of  melodic  motives  for 
future  development.  The  solo  trombone  introduces  a  fanfare-like  figure,  again  built 
of  fourths,  that  will  come  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  brasses  later  on.  The  "second- 
ary theme"  is  a  gently  rocking  idea  first  heard  in  the  oboe.  Most  of  these  materials 
make  their  first  impression  as  melodies  pure  and  simple,  not  as  the  source  material 
for  contrapuntal  elaboration.  But  Bartok  works  out  a  wondrously  rich  elaboration 
with  all  kinds  of  contrapuntal  tricks,  and  the  fact  that  this  was  possible  is,  of  course, 
no  accident;  the  composer  planned  it  from  the  start  in  designing  his  themes. 

The  "Game  of  Pairs"  that  forms  the  second  movement  is  simple  but  original  in 
form,  a  chain-like  sequence  of  folk-oriented  melodies  (though  surely  not  genuine  folk 
tunes)  presented  by  five  pairs  of  instruments,  each  pair  playing  in  parallel  motion  at  a 
different  interval:  the  bassoons  in  sixths,  then  oboes  in  thirds,  clarinets  in  sevenths, 
flutes  in  fifths,  and  trumpets  in  seconds.  After  a  brass  chorale  in  the  middle  of  the 
movement,  the  entire  sequence  of  tunes  is  repeated  with  more  elaborate  scoring. 

The  third  movement,  Elegia,  is  one  in  a  string  of  expressive  "night  music"  move- 
ments that  Bartok  delighted  in.  He  described  it  as  "chain-like;  three  themes  appear 
successively.  These  constitute  the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is  enframed  by  a  misty 
texture  of  rudimentary  motifs."  The  thematic  ideas  are  closely  related  to  those  of  the 
first  movement — the  intervals  of  fourths  and  of  seconds,  and  some  of  the  actual 
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The  Brilliance  of  Berlioz  on  Opening  Night 

Thursday,  September  30,  6:30pm 

A  reception  for  all  ticket  holders  precedes  the  6:30pm  concert.  Benefactors  attend 
a  black-tie  dinner  following  the  concert. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

Sylvia  McNair,  soprano 

Frederica  von  Stade,  mezzo-soprano 

Jerry  Hadley,  tenor 

Benjamin  Luxon,  baritone 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  OHver,  conductor 

American  Boychoir,  James  Litton,  director 

ALL-BERLIOZ  PROGRAM 

Overture  to  'Benvenuto  Celhni' 

Duet  (Act  I,  Hero  and  Ursule)  from  'Beatrice  et  Benedict' 

'March  to  the  Scaffold'  and  'Dream  of  a  Witches'  Sabbath'  from  'Symphonic  fantastique' 

'Rakoczy'  March,  'D'amour  I'ardente  flamme,'  Invocation  to  Nature,  and  Finale  from 
'La  Damnation  de  Faust' 

Opening  Night  1993  is  sponsored  by 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


TICKET  PRICES: 
Benefactor:  $325.00  each;  Reserved  Tickets:  $100.00,  $75.00,  $50.00 

To  receive  a  brochure,  please  call  (617)  266-1492. 
PROGRAM  AND  ARTISTS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 
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thematic  ideas — but  they  are  treated  here  in  a  kind  of  expressive  recitative  of  the  type 
that  Bartok  called  ''parlando  rubato,"  a  style  that  he  found  characteristic  of  much 
Hungarian  folk  music. 

The  Intermezzo  interrotto  ("Interrupted  Intermezzo")  alternates  two  very  different 
themes:  a  rather  choppy  one  first  heard  in  the  oboe,  then  a  flowing,  lush  romantic 
one  that  is  Bartok's  gift  to  the  viola  section.  But  after  these  ideas  have  been  stated  in 
an  ABA  pattern,  there  is  a  sudden  interruption  in  the  form  of  a  vulgar,  simpleminded 
tune  that  descends  the  scale  in  stepwise  sequences.  This  tune  actually  comes  from  the 
Seventh  Symphony  of  Shostakovich,  which  Bartok  heard  on  a  radio  broadcast  while 
working  on  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra;  according  to  his  son  Peter,  he  was  so  incensed 
with  the  theme's  ludicrous  simplicity  that  he  decided  to  work  it  into  his  new  piece  and 
burlesque  it  with  nose-thumbing  jibes  in  the  form  of  cackling  trills  from  the  wood- 
winds, raspberries  from  tuba  and  trombones,  and  chattering  commentary  from  the 
strings.  Soon,  however,  all  settles  back  to  normal  with  a  final  BA  statement  of  the  two 
main  tunes. 

The  last  movement  begins  with  characteristic  dance  rhythms  in  an  equally  charac- 
teristic ^2irx.6V\^n  perpetuo  moto  which  rushes  on  and  on,  throwing  off  various  motives 
that  gradually  solidify  into  themes,  the  most  important  of  which  appears  in  the  trum- 
pet and  turns  into  a  massive  fugue,  complicated  and  richly  wrought,  but  building  up 
naturally  to  a  splendidly  sonorous  climax. 

The  overwhelming  success  of  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  marked  the  real  begin- 
ning of  Bartok's  fame  with  the  broad  concert  audience.  It  remains  without  doubt  his 
best-known  and  best-loved  purely  orchestral  work,  but  over  the  years  it  has  also  pro- 
vided a  key  by  means  of  which  many  listeners  have  learned  to  love  Bartok's  music, 
including  the  pieces  that  were  once  found  to  be  much  too  "difficult."  And  for  Bartok 
personally,  composing  this  score  proved  to  be  just  the  tonic  he  needed.  It  had  filled 
his  summer  1943  "rest  cure"  with,  if  not  rest,  at  least  a  cure.  In  the  fall  Bartok  and 
Ditta  received  a  visit  from  their  friend  Agatha  Fassett,  who  was  astonished  at  the 
change  in  the  composer  over  the  summer,  and  when  he  showed  her  the  completed 
score  to  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  he  said  to  her  (as  she  recalled  later  in  her  book 
on  Bartok's  last  years): 

But  what  nobody  could  possibly  see  in  this  score  is  that  through  working  on  this 
concerto,  I  have  discovered  the  wonder  drug  I  needed  to  bring  about  my  own  cure. 
And  like  so  many  other  discoveries,  it  just  happened  accidentally,  and  was  only  a 
by-product  of  what  was  of  true  importance  to  me,  and  I  was  almost  unaware,  at  the 
time,  that  it  was  happening. 

The  despair  that  had  caused  him  to  give  up  composing  had  been  overcome — even 
more  so  when  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  began  its  triumphal  conquest  of  concert 
halls  the  following  year.  Bartok  began  accepting  new  commissions  and  undertaking 
further  projects,  but  it  was  also  clear  that  his  health  was  not  permanently  improved. 
As  he  told  a  friend  in  Seattle  a  few  weeks  after  the  first  performance  of  the  Concerto 
for  Orchestra:  "You  said  in  one  of  your  letters  that  my  recovering  was  a  miracle.  This 
is  true  only  with  some  reservations:  it  was  only  a  hemisemidemi-miracle."  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  months  remaining  to  him  produced  the  Sonata  for  solo  violin,  dedicated  to 
Yehudi  Menuhin;  the  Third  Piano  Concerto,  finished  but  for  the  last  seventeen  mea- 
sures; and  the  unfinished  Viola  Concerto,  as  well  as  sketches  for  a  seventh  string  quar- 
tet. For  a  man  who  a  short  time  earlier  had  declared  that  he  never  wanted  to  compose 
again,  that  may  be  miracle  enough. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  August  15,  at  2:30 
SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 


HAYDN 


The  Creation 
Parti 


INTERMISSION 


Part  II 
Part  III 
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Gabriel  BARBARA  BONNEY,  soprano 

Uriel  ROBERT  TEAR,  tenor 

Raphael        DAVID  THOMAS,  bass 

Adam  DAVID  THOMAS 

Eve  BARBARA  BONNEY 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Mark  Kroll,  fortepiano 

Donna  Hewitt-Didham  sings  the  solo  alto  part 
in  the  final  chorus. 
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Text  for  The  Creation  begins  on  page  40. 


Viennese  fortepiano  after  Anton  Walter,  made  by  Richard  Hester 
of  Albany,  New  York. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Joseph  Haydn 

The  Creation 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31, 1732,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  May  31,  1809.  He  composed  The  Creation  (Die  Schopfungj  between  the  end  of 
1795  and  early  1798.  The  first  performance  was  given  privately  in  Prince  Schwarzenburg's 
palace  in  Vienna  on  April  30,  1798  (following  a  public  rehearsal  on  the  29th),  publicly  in  the 
Vienna  Burgtheater  on  March  19  the  following  year,  an  event  that  was  probably  the  summit  of 
Haydn's  career.  The  first  American  performance  consisted  of  selections  performed  by  the  Moravian 
Choir  with  an  orchestra  of  fifteen  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  in  1811;  the  same  choir  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Hupfeld  gave  the  full  work  (in  German)  in  Bethlehem  on  May  18,  1823. 
The  oratorio  was  introduced  to  Boston  serially  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the  three  parts 
being  sung  on  April  1,  3,  and  4, 1817,  respectively;  the  entire  work  was  first  heard  at  a  single 
concert  in  Boylston  Hall,  Boston,  on  February  16, 1819,  Benjamin  Holt  conducting.  The  chorus 
on  that  occasion  consisted  of  ninety  men  and  six  women.  The  Creation  did  not  enter  the  reper- 
tory of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  until  February  16,  1968,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  led  the 
first  of  a  series  of  performances  with  soloists  Beverly  Sills,  John  McCollum,  andAra  Berberian, 
and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus.  The  orchestra  has  played  "The  Creation"  twice 
previously  at  Tanglewood,  both  times  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction:  on  July  8, 1973,  with  Benita 
Valente,  Seth  McCoy,  Thomas  Stewart,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  con- 
ductor; and  on  July  10,  1983,  with  Kathleen  Battle,  Goesta  Winbergh,  Tom  Krause,  and  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  The  oratorio  is  scored  for  soprano,  tenor,  and  bass  solos,  mixed 
chorus,  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and 
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contrabassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  present 
performance  employs  a  new  edition  by  Nicholas  Temperley  which  "has  been  prepared  with  the 
object  of  bringing  the  English  text  as  close  as  possible  to  the  original  English  libretto  which 
Swieten  translated  and  adapted,  subject  to  the  overriding  consideration  of  protecting  Haydn's 
musical  interpretation. " 

In  Haydn's  own  day,  The  Creation  was  ranked  quite  naturally — and  almost  instant- 
ly— as  his  single  greatest  achievement.  No  individual  symphony  or  string  quartet  or 
Mass  setting,  not  to  mention  the  smaller  works  for  voice  or  piano  or  various  combina- 
tions of  instruments,  could  come  close  to  it  in  imaginative  brilliance  and  range  of 
expression.  Its  text  and  especially  Haydn's  music  gave  it  near-universal  appeal,  mak- 
ing it  accessible  and  moving  to  listeners  of  every  class,  and  even  of  strongly  opposed 
religious  and  political  views.  The  work  was  as  enthusiastically  received  by  Vienna's 
Catholics  as  by  her  freemasons;  Berlin's  Lutherans  and  London's  Anglicans  and  the 
revolutionary  theists  of  Paris  hailed  it  with  as  much  fervor  as  the  Viennese.  For  many 
it  ranked  with  Handel's  Messiah  as  one  of  the  two  greatest  oratorios — and  perhaps 
greatest  musical  compositions — ever  written. 

The  Creation  would  never  have  been  composed  without  Haydn's  successful  visits  to 
London.  There  he  heard  several  oratorios  by  Handel,  which  were  still  part  of  an  unin- 
terrupted performance  tradition.  Perhaps  owing  to  Haydn's  enthusiasm  for  this  music 
in  England,  he  was  offered  an  oratorio  libretto  that  had  been  planned  for  Handel  but 
was  never  composed.  The  text,  derived  from  Genesis  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  along 
with  a  few  references  to  the  Psalms,  dealt  with  the  traditional  account  of  the  creation. 
The  impresario  Salomon  gave  this  text  to  the  composer  as  Haydn  was  just  on  the 
verge  of  leaving  for  Vienna,  possibly  in  the  hope  of  coaxing  him  back  to  London  for 
yet  another  visit,  since  the  first  two  had  been  extraordinarily  successful.  Haydn  took 
the  text  with  him  for  perusal,  knowing  that  at  home  in  Vienna  he  could  be  sure  of 
finding  help  and  encouragement  from  an  old  acquaintance  and  Handel  enthusiast, 
Baron  Gottfried  van  Swieten,  who  in  the  end  arranged  the  text  for  Haydn's  use, 
abridging  the  lengthy  English  libretto  and  providing  a  German  translation.* 

Haydn's  seriousness  of  purpose  in  this  composition  is  indicated  in  part  by  the  long 
time  devoted  to  the  oratorio's  completion.  He  had  returned  from  his  second  and  last 
visit  to  London  in  the  early  autumn  of  1795,  bringing  with  him  the  English  oratorio 
text.  We  first  hear  about  the  planned  oratorio  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  a  letter  from 
Johann  Georg  Albrechtsberger  to  his  (and  Haydn's)  former  pupil,  Ludwig  van  Bee- 
thoven. The  letter,  dated  December  15,  1795,  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  wishing 
Beethoven  a  happy  birthday  the  following  day,  but  Albrechtsberger  adds: 

Yesterday  Haydn  came  to  me,  he  is  carrying  round  in  his  head  the  idea  of  a  big 
oratorio  which  he  intends  to  call  "The  Creation"  and  hopes  to  finish  it  soon.  He 
improvised  some  of  it  for  me  and  I  think  it  will  be  very  good. 

Many  sketches  survive  for  The  Creation,  far  more  than  for  most  other  works  by  Haydn; 
to  some  extent  this  certainly  indicates  a  serious  intent  on  the  composer's  part,  a  desire 


*The  original  English  author  of  the  Creation  text  remains  anonymous,  though  various  reports 
ascribed  it  to  one  Lidley;  this  seems  to  be  an  error  for  Thomas  Linley  senior  (1733-95),  who  as 
the  conductor  of  the  Drury  Lane  oratorio  concerts  in  London  was  part  of  a  tradition  stretching 
back  to  Handel  himself.  Whether  he  actually  wrote  it,  which  is  rather  unlikely,  or  simply  turned 
up  a  copy  of  another's  text,  possibly  among  the  papers  of  the  Drury  Lane  theater,  is  not  clear 
The  manuscript  that  Haydn  brought  from  England  has  disappeared.  All  that  survives  is  the 
(much  shorter)  German  version  produced  by  van  Swieten  and  an  English  version  of  that  text 
printed  simultaneously  with  the  German  in  the  first  published  score  oiDie  Schbpfung — perhaps 
the  first  musical  score  in  history  to  be  so  printed. 
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to  do  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  (this  is  especially  true  of  the  "Representa- 
tion of  Chaos,"  surely  a  major  challenge  to  any  artist,  for  which  four  different  sketches 
in  score  survive). 

Active  planning  of  the  oratorio  certainly  took  place  in  1796,  since  some  of  the 
sketches  can  be  found  intermingled  with  drafts  of  the  Missa  Sancti  Bernardi  de  ojfida  of 
that  year.  But  the  bulk  of  serious  work  on  the  score  filled  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1797.  One  of  Haydn's  few  remaining  regular  duties  in  Esterhazy  service  was  conduct- 
ing the  performance  of  a  Mass  on  the  name-day  of  the  Princess  in  early  September. 
Accordingly,  he  went  to  Eisenstadt,  where  the  princely  family  was  located,  at  least 
by  the  beginning  of  the  month,  until  about  the  first  of  November;  it  was  there  that 
Haydn  finished  The  Creation.  By  April  6,  1898,  the  copying  of  parts  was  finished  and 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  was  informed  that  the  oratorio  was  ready  for  peformance;  this 
was  to  take  place  in  the  Prince's  town  palace  on  the  Mehlmarkt  in  Vienna.  The  final 
rehearsal,  a  public  one,  was  held  on  April  29,  with  the  official  first  performance  follow- 
ing the  next  day.  The  audience  was  extraordinarily  enthusiastic  throughout.  On  May 
3,  a  review  in  the  Neue  teutsche  Merkur  was  almost  ecstatic.  At  once  two  further  per- 
formances— on  May  7  and  May  10 — were  announced,  and  all  fashionable  Vienna 
rushed  to  obtain  tickets.  So  great  was  the  desire  to  hear  the  work  that  the  Prince  was 
forced  to  provide  military  guards  to  control  the  crowds. 

Perhaps  the  only  triumph  of  Haydn's  life  to  surpass  the  premiere  oiThe  Creation 
was  the  first  public  performance  the  following  year.  Before  allowing  the  work  to  be 
given  to  a  general  audience,  though,  Haydn  undertook  a  few  revisions.  Despite  the 
overwhelming  success  of  the  work,  he  was  still  eager  to  improve  it.  Among  the  revi- 
sions are  a  more  fully  scored  treatment  of  the  opening  of  Part  III  (No.  29),  which 
originally  began  with  three  unaccompanied  flutes;  Haydn  added  pizzicato  strings, 
which  he  himself  entered  into  the  performing  parts.  And  the  recitative  "Be  fruitful  air 
(No.  16)  was  originally  composed — at  van  Swieten's  suggestion — as  a.secco  recitative 
with  a  "walking"  bass  line.  Haydn  decided  to  add  two  cello  lines  and  later  still  two 


Haydn's  last  public  appearance,  at  a  performance  of  "The  Creation"  in  1808; 
the  composer  is  seated  in  an  armchair  in  the  foreground,  at  the  center. 
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viola  lines,  giving  the  passage  a  wonderfully  mellow  richness. 

Even  before  the  public  performance  there  were  two  more  performances  at  Prince 
Schwarzenberg's  palace,  on  March  2  and  4,  1799,  directed  again  by  Haydn  and  once 
more  filled  to  overflowing  with  Vienna's  elite.  For  a  man  in  his  late  sixties,  Haydn  kept 
an  incredibly  busy  schedule  during  these  weeks — conducting  The  Creation  on  March  2 
and  4,  followed  by  a  concert  devoted  to  his  music  at  Prince  Lobkowitz's  palace  on  the 
8th,  two  performances  of  The  Seven  Last  Words  on  the  17th  and  18th  (with  a  general 
rehearsal  of  The  Creation  at  noon  on  the  latter  day),  and  the  first  public  performance 
of  The  Creation  on  the  19th,  which  was  the  composer's  name-day  (St.  Joseph).  Clearly 
Vienna  could  not  get  enough  of  Papa  Haydn. 

The  public  performance  was  a  lavish  affair  with  an  exceptionally  large  ensemble. 
There  may  have  been  as  many  as  400  participants,  including  an  orchestra  with 
perhaps  180  players!  The  surviving  performance  parts  (assuming  that  they  were  all 
intended  for  use  at  one  performance)  call  for  doubled  and  tripled  wind  parts,  with 
strings  to  balance.  The  stage  of  the  Burgtheater  was  set  up  as  Haydn  desired — in  a 
plan  quite  different  from  standard  modern  seating  arrangements — with  a  piano  at 
the  bottom,  surrounded  by  vocal  soloists,  chorus,  and  a  cello  and  double  bass  (to  serve 
as  continuo  with  the  piano).  At  the  next  level  up  stood  Haydn  with  his  baton.  One 
level  higher  seated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage  were  the  first  and  second  violins, 
with  violas,  presumably  cellos,  and  basses  filling  the  center.  Still  higher  up  came  the 
wind  instruments  and,  at  the  very  top  level,  the  trumpets,  timpani,  and  trombones. 
(This  was,  by  the  way,  the  plan  that  Haydn  had  used  for  the  performance  of  his  sym- 
phonies in  London  as  well.) 

The  success  of  this  event  was  surely  the  greatest  Haydn  ever  knew.  And  it  was  re- 
peated all  over  Europe  almost  immediately.  By  1800  it  had  been  heard  in  London, 
Prague,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  with  the  same  kind  of  reaction.  Rarely  has  a  composer — or 
an  artist  in  any  medium — succeeded  in  appealing  to  so  large  an  audience  so  directly. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  an  inevitable  reaction  in  the  Romantic  era,  with  the  result  that 
The  Creation  was  virtually  forgotten  in  most  places  for  a  century;  but  that  reaction  and 
its  reversal  are  really  part  of  the  whole  history  of  Haydn's  place  in  our  concert  life. 

Only  one  further  performance  of  The  Creation  needs  to  be  mentioned  here.  It  was 
memorable  in  quite  a  different  way — as  Haydn's  last  public  appearance.  The  event 
was  planned  as  a  gala  performance  for  the  composer's  seventy-sixth  birthday  (it  actu- 
ally took  place  a  few  days  early,  on  March  27,  1808).  Prince  Esterhazy  sent  a  carriage 
to  bring  Haydn  into  the  city.  The  crowd  at  the  grand  Aula,  or  hall,  of  the  University, 
where  the  performance  was  to  take  place,  was  enormous.  The  composer  was  greeted 
by  the  hereditary  nobility — Prince  Lobkowitz,  Princess  Esterhazy,  and  others — and 
by  the  artistic  nobility,  including  the  poet  Heinrich  von  Collin  and  Haydn's  own  way- 
ward ex-pupil,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  Seated  in  an  armchair,  he  was  carried  into  the 
hall  amidst  cries  of  "Vivat!"  and  "Long  Live  Haydn!"  When  he  felt  a  draft  on  his  legs, 
Princess  Esterhazy  at  once  put  her  shawl  on  him,  an  example  followed  by  other  noble 
ladies.  The  conductor,  Antonio  Salieri,  greeted  Haydn  warmly,  and  the  performance 
began.  Thunderous  applause  broke  out  at  the  words,  "And  there  was  light."  One 
reviewer  noted  that  Haydn,  "the  tears  streaming  down  his  pallid  cheeks  and  as  if 
overcome  by  the  most  violent  emotions,  raised  his  trembling  arms  to  Heaven,  as  if  in 
prayer  to  the  Father  of  Harmony."  He  had  to  leave  after  the  first  part,  but  had  the 
armchair  in  which  he  was  being  carried  turned  at  the  door  so  that  he  could  say  fare- 
well to  the  public.  "Then,"  said  his  biographer  Giuseppe  Carpani,  who  was  present, 
"turning  to  the  orchestra  with  the  most  intense  expression,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  his 
hands  to  heaven,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  blessed  his  children."  It  was  a  deeply 
moving  moment;  though  Haydn  was  to  live  for  just  over  a  year,  this  was  the  last  time 
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that  he  was  to  appear  in  public — and  the  audience  recognized  that  fact.  Carpani 
asked  the  composer  how  he  found  his  work  (presumably  referring  to  the  quality  of 
the  performance).  Still  imbued  with  his  characteristic  modesty,  Haydn  smiled  and 
replied,  "It's  been  four  years  since  I  heard  it  last  and  it's  not  bad." 

The  Creation  is  divided  into  three  parts  rather  than  the  customary  two  (three  was 
typical  of  Handel's  oratorios,  so  this  detail  is  very  likely  another  indication  that  the 
text  had  originally  been  planned  for  him).  The  first  two  parts  deal  with  the  traditional 
"days"  of  creation  from  Genesis,  culminating  in  the  creation  of  Man;  Part  III  then 
tells  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden,  emphasizing  the  nobler  elements  of  humanity, 
while  still  foreshadowing  the  Fall.  This  last  part  was  especially  popular  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  the  Enlightment's  interest  in  Man,  his  works,  and  his  presumed 
perfectibility  was  widespread. 

Haydn  carefully  avoided  composing  a  closed  harmonic  structure  in  The  Creation; 
the  work  as  a  whole  begins  in  C  and  ends  in  B-flat,  this  downward  step  symbolizing 
the  impending  fall  from  grace.  The  oratorio  also  employs  other  elements  of  musical 
symbolism,  from  the  "tone  painting"  of  the  individual  scenes  to  the  choice  of  key  for 
particular  movements.  C  major  is,  of  course,  a  traditional  key  for  pomp  and  power 
(Haydn  had  composed  several  brilliant  symphonies  in  C  for  Imperial  visits  to  Eszter- 
haza);  it  was  also  by  far  the  most  common  tonality  used  for  contrapuntal  Mass  settings 
— that  is,  it  was  the  key  most  fit  to  glorify  God.  It  is  no  surprise,  then,  to  find  that  key 
employed  at  the  most  fitting  moments  of  the  score:  the  creation  of  light,  Gabriel's 
hymn  of  praise  for  the  second  day  (No.  4),  the  most  famous  of  all  the  choral  numbers, 
"The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God'"  (No.  13),  and  the  elaborate  duet  with  chorus  in 
which  Adam  and  Eve  fulfill  their  duty  in  giving  praise  to  their  creator  (No.  30).  The 
"stormy"  key  of  D  minor  appears  in  the  beginning  of  the  aria  depicting  the  creation 
of  the  seas  and  the  lifting  up  of  hills  and  rocks  (No.  6).  And  D  major,  traditionally  a 
"brilliant"  key  owing  to  the  use  of  the  particularly  sonorous  trumpets  pitched  in  that 
key,  serves  its  traditional  use  for  praise  of  the  third  day  (No.  10),  as  well  as  in  the  near- 
miraculous  depiction  of  sun-filled  dawn  in  the  accompanied  recitative  of  No.  12  and 
Raphael's  aria  announcing  that  the  only  thing  left  to  be  created  was  Man,  the  one 
creature  that  could  praise  its  creator  (No.  22). 

The  more  traditional  kind  of  musical  symbolism — indeed,  it  goes  back  at  least  to 
the  madrigal  composers  of  the  Renaissance — is  what  is  often  referred  to  as  "word- 
painting,"  or,  to  give  it  a  nineteenth-century  name,  Thonmalerey  ("painting  in  tones"). 
Attempts  to  depict  musically  such  images  as  crawling  worms,  galloping  horses,  or 
falling  rain  were  derided  by  the  romantics  as  naive,  but  they  had  been  popular  and 
well-established  devices  of  musical  illustration  for  centuries  before  Haydn  (and  they 
are  scarcely  dead  even  today).  Baron  van  Swieten  was  enamored  of  them,  and  he 
created  many  opportunities  for  Haydn  to  display  his  imagination.  The  composer,  for 
his  part,  usually  went  along  with  the  game,  arranging  the  "paintings"  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  audience  an  opportunity  to  guess  what  he  was  depicting  before  the  singer 
identified  the  image  in  words.  Thus  in  No.  3  the  various  types  of  weather — winds, 
lightning,  thunder,  rain,  hail,  and  snow — become  a  kind  of  cheerful  guessing  game 
as  we  hear  orchestral  depictions  of  them  before  Raphael  announces  what  they  are, 
and  the  same  thing  happens  with  the  large  mammals  in  No.  21,  where  Haydn  paints 
the  roar  of  the  lion  (with  contrabassoon  added  to  the  normal  orchestra),  the  tiger,  the 
stag,  the  "sprightly  steed,"  the  cattle,  and  the  sheep.  Most  of  these  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  the  descriptive  accompanied  recitatives,  which  are  among  the  glories  of  The 
Creation  (it  is  worth  noting,  perhaps,  how  little  secco  recitative  there  is  in  this  score  and 
with  what  varied  colors  Haydn  handles  the  orchestra  when  he  chooses  to  accompany 
the  recitatives  by  forces  more  elaborate  than  the  simple  continuo  of  times  past). 
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The  most  forward-looking  music  of  the  entire  oratorio  comes  at  the  very  beginning. 
Haydn  himself  was  aware  of  the  brilliance  of  his  solution  to  the  problem  of  depicting 
Chaos  while  remaining  within  the  limits  of  art.  His  beginning  carefully  avoids  any 
explicit  indication  of  its  C  minor  tonality  by  avoiding  the  expected  resolutions;  and 
when  he  seems  ready  to  give  a  clear  modulation  to  the  expected  secondary  key  of 
E-flat,  he  slips  at  the  last  moment  down  to  a  surprising  D-flat!  A  breathtaking  upward 
rush  in  the  clarinet  (echoed  later  by  the  flute  just  before  the  recapitulation)  must  have 
been  startling  to  audiences  of  the  day.  And  even  the  recapitulation  avoids  most  of  the 
traditional  devices  for  calling  attention  to  the  musical  shape.  The  prelude  ends  with 
phrases  of  great  longing,  sadness,  and  emptiness.  Raphael  describes  the  beginning  of 
the  world  as  we  know  it,  and  the  chorus  softly  enters  to  describe  the  spirit  of  God 
moving  across  the  waters.  From  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  this  point,  the  strings 
have  been  muted,  suppressing  any  brilliance  of  tone.  But  while  the  chorus  sings  'And 
there  was  . . . ,"  the  mutes  are  quickly  removed,  so  that  on  the  fortissimo  C  major  chord 
of  the  word  "light"  we  hear  the  full  orchestra  in  all  its  brilliance  for  the  first  time. 
Tonality,  dynamics,  timbre  all  combine  in  this  elemental  touch,  one  of  the  simplest 
and  yet  most  moving  moments  in  music. 

Uriel  sings  of  the  new  brilliance  in  the  universe  in  the  bright  key  of  A  major,  a  con- 
scious foil  to  the  C  minor  darkness  of  the  opening.  The  middle  section  of  the  aria, 
with  its  reference  to  the  "deep  abyss,"  returns  to  C  minor,  so  that  the  final  section, 
back  in  A  major  ("A  new-created  world  springs  up  at  God's  command"),  appears  so 
much  the  brighter. 

From  this  masterful  opening  Haydn  moves  from  strength  to  strength,  quoting  the 
Biblical  text  in  secco  recitative  to  summarize  God's  creative  decree  from  day  to  day, 
followed  by  the  reaction  in  the  form  of  an  accompanied  recitative  or  aria  and  the 
communal  glorification  of  the  chorus  (again  a  fundamentally  Handelian  plan  not 
unlike  the  layout  of  "scenes"  in  Messiah).  From  day  to  day  Haydn  depicts  the  "wonders 
of  His  work"  in  music  that  continues  to  ring  through  the  firmament  and  still  speaks  to 
listeners  of  every  degree  with  the  same  force  that  it  did  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Text  for  The  Creation  begins  on  the  next  page. 
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Haydn 
The  Creation 

Part  One 


The  First  Day 

No.  1 

Introduction  (Representation  of  Chaos) 

Accompanied  Recitative  (Raphael) 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without 
form,  and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep. 

Chorus 

And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said,  Let  there 
be  light:  and  there  was  light. 

Accompanied  Recitative  (Uriel) 

And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good: 
and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  dark- 
ness. 

No.  2 

Air  (Uriel) 

Now  vanish  before  the  holy  beams 
The  gloomy  dismal  shades  of  dark: 
The  first  of  days  appears. 

Disorder  yields  to  order  fair  the  place; 

Affrighted  flee  hell's  spirits  black  in 

throngs; 

Down  they  sink  in  the  deep  of  abyss 
To  endless  night. 

Chorus 

Despairing  cursing  rage 
Attends  their  rapid  fall. 
A  new  created  world 
Springs  up  at  God's  command. 

The  Second  Day 

No.  3 

Recitative  (Raphael) 

And  God  made  the  firmament,  and 
divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the 
firmament  from  the  waters  which  were 
above  the  firmament:  and  it  was  so. 

Accompanied 

Outrageous  storms  now  dreadful  arise; 
As  chaff  by  the  winds  are  impelled  the 
clouds. 

By  heaven's  fire  the  sky  is  enflamed, 
And  awful  roll  the  thunders  on  high. 
Now  from  the  floods  in  streams  ascend 

Reviving  showers  of  rain, 

The  dreary,  wasteful  hail. 

The  light  and  flaky  snow. 


No.  4 

Solo  (Gabriel) 

The  marv'lous  work  beholds  amazed 
The  glorious  hierarchy  of  heav'n. 
And  to  th'ethereal  vaults  resounds 
The  praise  of  God, 
And  of  the  second  day. 

Chorus 

And  to  th'ethereal  vaults  resounds 
The  praise  of  God, 
And  of  the  second  day. 

The  Third  Day 

No.  5 

Recitative  (Raphael) 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the 
heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one 
place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear:  and  it 
was  so.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth; 
and  the  gathering  of  waters  called  he  Seas: 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

No.  6 

Air  (Raphael) 

Rolling  in  foaming  billows 
Uplifted  roars  the  boist'rous  sea. 

Mountains  and  rocks  now  emerge: 
Their  tops  into  the  clouds  ascend. 
Through  open  plains  outstretching  wide, 
In  serpent  error  rivers  flow. 
Softly  purling  glideth  on 
Through  silent  vales  the  limpid  brook. 

No.  7 

Recitative  (Gabriel) 

And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit 
tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed 
is  in  itself  upon  the  earth:  and  it  was  so. 

No.  8 

Air  (Gabriel) 

With  verdure  clad  the  fields  appear 

Delightful  to  the  ravished  sense; 
By  flowers  sweet  and  gay 

Enhanced  is  the  charming  sight. 

Here  vent  their  fumes  the  fragrant  herbs: 
Here  shoots  the  healing  plant. 
By  loads  of  fruit  th'  expanded  boughs  are 
pressed; 

To  shady  vaults  are  bent  the  tufty  groves; 
The  mountain's  brow  is  crowned  with  closed 
wood. 
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No.  9 

Recitative  (Uriel) 

And  the  heavenly  host  proclaimed  the 
third  day,  praising  God  and  saying: 

No.  10 
Chorus 

Awake  the  harp,  the  lyre  awake! 
In  shout  and  joy  your  voices  raise! 
In  triumph  sing  the  mighty  Lord! 
For  he  the  heavens  and  earth  has  clothed 
In  stately  dress. 

The  Fourth  Day 

No.  11 
Recitative  (Uriel) 

And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven  to  divide  the  day 
from  the  night,  and  to  give  light  upon  the 
earth;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years.  He 
made  the  stars  also. 

No.  12 

Accompanied  Recitative  (Uriel) 
In  splendour  bright  is  rising  now 

The  sun,  and  darts  his  rays; 
An  am'rous,  joyful,  happy  spouse, 
A  giant  proud  and  glad 
To  run  his  measured  course. 


With  softer  beams  and  milder  light  steps  on 
The  silver  moon  through  silent  night. 
The  space  immense  of  th'  azure  sky 

Innum'rous  host  of  radiant  orbs  adorns. 

And  the  sons  of  God  announced  the  fourth 

day 

In  song  divine,  proclaiming  thus  his  pow'r: 

No.  13 
Chorus 

The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God; 
The  firmament  displays 
The  wonder  of  his  works. 

Trio  (Gabriel,  Uriel,  Raphael) 

To  day  that  is  coming  speaks  it  the  day; 

The  night  that  is  gone,  to  following  night. 

Chorus 

The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God; 
The  firmament  displays 
The  wonder  of  his  works. 

Trio 

In  all  the  land  resounds  the  word, 
Never  unperceived. 
Ever  understood. 

Chorus 

The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God; 
The  firmament  displays 
The  wonder  of  his  works. 


Intermission 


TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
AUDITIONS 

1993-94  Symphony  Hall  Season 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  has  openings  in  all 
sections  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  1993-94  subscription  season  at 
Symphony  Hall.  Among  the  works  to  be  performed  are  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Faust,  Requiem,  and  Lelio;  BzLrtok's  Miraculous  Mandarin;  and  Faure's  Requiem,  all 
under  the  direction  of  BSO  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa.  In  addition,  the  Chorus 
will  perform  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  guest  conductor  Simon 
Rattle,  Act  III  of  Wagner's  Gotterddmmerung  under  the  direction  of  Bernard 
Haitink,  and  Berlioz's  LEnfance  du  Christ  with  Roger  Norrington  and  the  Orchestra 
of  St.  Luke's. 

Auditions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  September  9,  at  5  p.m.  at  Symphony  Hall, 
301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston.  All  materials  will  be  provided.  Please  call  (617) 
638-9310  for  further  information,  or  to  schedule  an  audition. 


V.v.' 
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Part  Two 


The  Fifth  Day 

No.  14 

Accompanied  Recitative  (Gabriel) 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in 
the  open  firmament  of  heaven. 

No.  15 

Air  (Gabriel) 

On  mighty  pens  uplifted  soars 
The  eagle  aloft,  and  cleaves  the  sky 
In  swiftest  flight  to  the  blazing  sun. 
His  welcome  bids  to  morn  the  merry  lark, 
And  cooing  calls  the  tender  dove  his  mate. 
From  ev'ry  bush  and  grove  resound 
The  nightingale's  delightful  notes; 
No  grief  affected  yet  her  breast. 
Nor  to  a  mournful  tale  were  tuned 
Her  soft  enchanting  lays. 

No.  16 

Recitative  (Raphael) 

And  God  created  great  whales,  and  ev'ry 
living  creature  that  moveth.  And  God 
blessed  them,  saying, 

In  tempo 

Be  fruitful  all,  and  multiply! 
Ye  winged  tribes,  be  multiplied. 

And  sing  on  ev'ry  tree! 
Multiply,  ye  finny  tribes. 

And  fill  each  wat'ry  deep! 
Be  fruitful,  grow,  and  multiply. 
And  in  your  God  and  Lord  rejoice. 

No.  17 

Recitative  (Raphael) 

And  the  angels  struck  their  immortal  harps, 

and  the  wonders  of  the  fifth  day  sung. 

No.  18 
Trio 

Gabriel 

Most  beautiful  appear, 

With  verdure  young  adorned, 

The  gently  sloping  hills. 

The  narrow,  sinuous  veins 

Distil  in  crystal  drops 

The  fountain  fresh  and  bright. 

Uriel 

In  lofty  circles  plays 

And  hovers  through  the  sky 

The  cheerful  host  of  birds. 


And  in  the  flying  whirl 

The  glitt'ring  plumes  are  dyed. 

As  rainbows,  by  the  sun. 

Raphael 

See  flashing  through  the  wet 
In  thronged  swarms  the  fry 
On  thousand  ways  around. 
Upheaved  from  the  deep 
The  immense  leviathan 
Sports  on  the  foaming  wave. 

Gabriel,  Uriel,  Raphael 

How  many  are  thy  works,  O  God! 

Who  may  their  numbers  tell? 
Who,  O  God? 

Who  may  their  numbers  tell? 

No.  19 

Trio  and  Chorus 

The  Lord  is  great,  and  great  his  might. 

His  glory  lasts 
For  ever  and  for  evermore. 

The  Sixth  Day 

No.  20 

Recitative  (Raphael) 

And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and 
creeping  thing,  and  beasts  of  the  earth 
after  their  kind. 

No.  21 

Accompanied  Recitative  (Raphael) 

Straight  opening  her  fertile  womb 

The  earth  obeys  the  word,  and  teem 
Creatures  numberless. 

In  perfect  forms  and  fully  grown. 
Cheerful,  roaring,  stands  the  tawny  lion; 
In  sudden  leaps  the  flexible  tiger  appears; 
The  nimble  stag  bears  up  his  branching 
head. 

With  flying  mane  and  fiery  look 

Impatient  neighs  the  sprightly  steed; 

The  cattle  in  herds  already  seek 

Their  food  on  fields  and  meadows  green. 

And  o'er  the  ground,  as  plants,  are 
spread 

The  fleecy,  meek  and  bleating  flocks. 
Unnumbered  as  the  sands. 

In  whirls  arise  the  host  of  insects. 
In  long  dimensions  creeps 
With  sinuous  trace  the  worm. 
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No.  22 

Air  (Raphael) 

Now  heav'n  in  all  her  glory  shines; 

Earth  smiles  in  all  her  rich  attire. 

The  room  of  air  with  fowl  is  filled, 

The  water  swelled  by  shoals  offish; 

By  heavy  beasts  the  ground  is  trod. 

But  all  the  work  was  not  complete; 
There  wanted  yet  that  wondrous  being 
That  grateful  should  God's  pow'r  admire, 
With  heart  and  voice  his  goodness  praise. 

No.  23 
Recitative  (Uriel) 

So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in 
the  image  of  God  created  he  him;  male  and 
female  created  he  them.  He  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul. 

No.  24 

Air  (Uriel) 

In  native  worth  and  honour  clad. 

With  beauty,  courage,  strength  adorned, 

To  heav'n  erect  and  tall  he  stands 

A  man. 
The  lord  and  king  of  nature  all. 

The  large  and  arched  brow  sublime 
Of  wisdom  deep  declares  the  seat. 
And  in  his  eyes  with  brightness  shines 

The  soul, 
The  breath  and  image  of  his  God. 

With  fondness  leans  upon  his  breast 

The  partner  for  him  formed, 
A  woman,  fair  and  graceful  spouse. 

Her  softly  smiling  virgin  looks, 
Of  flow'ry  spring  the  mirror. 
Bespeak  him  love,  and  joy,  and  bliss. 


No.  25 

Recitative  (Raphael) 

And  God  saw  ev'ry  thing  that  he  had 
made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.  And 
the  heavenly  choir  in  song  divine  thus 
closed  the  sixth  day: 

No.  26 
Chorus 

Achieved  is  the  glorious  work: 

The  Lord  beholds  it,  and  is  pleased. 

In  lofty  strains  let  us  rejoice; 

Our  song  must  be  the  praise  of  God ! 

No.  27 

Trio 

Gabriel,  Uriel 

On  thee  each  living  soul  awaits; 
From  thee,  O  Lord,  they  beg  their  meat. 
Thou  openest  thy  hand, 
And  sated  all  they  are. 

Raphael 

But  when  from  them  thy  face  is  hid. 
With  sudden  terror  they  are  struck. 
Thou  tak'st  their  breath  away; 
They  vanish  into  dust. 

Gabriel,  Uriel,  Raphael 
Thou  lett'st  thy  breath  go  forth  again. 
And  life  with  vigour  fresh  returns. 
Revived  earth  unfolds 
New  force  and  new  delights. 

No.  28 
Chorus 

Achieved  is  the  glorious  work. 
Our  song  must  be  the  praise  of  God! 
Glory  to  his  name  for  ever! 
He  sole  on  high  exalted  reigns. 
Alleluia. 


End  of  Part  Two 
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Week  6 


Part  Three 


No.  29 

Accompanied  Recitative  (Uriel) 
In  rosy  mantle  appears 
By  tunes  sweet  awaked 
The  morning  young  and  fair. 

From  the  celestial  vaults 

Pure  harmony  descends 

On  ravished  earth. 

Behold  the  blissful  pair 
Where  hand  in  hand  they  go! 
Their  flaming  looks  express 
What  feels  the  grateful  heart. 

A  louder  praise  of  God 
Their  lips  shall  utter  soon. 
Then  let  our  voices  ring, 
United  with  their  song! 

No.  30 
Hymn 

Eve,  Adam 

By  thee  with  bliss,  O  bounteous  Lord, 

The  heav'n  and  earth  are  filled. 
This  world,  so  great,  so  wonderful. 

Thy  mighty  hand  has  framed. 

Chorus 

For  ever  blessed  be  his  pow'r! 

His  name  be  ever  magnified! 


Adam 

Of  stars  the  fairest,  O  how  sweet 

They  smile  at  dawning  morn! 
How  bright'nest  thou,  O  sun,  the  day, 

Thou  eye  and  soul  of  all! 

Chorus 

Proclaim  in  your  extended  course 
The  glorious  pow'r  and  might  of  God. 

Eve 

And  thou  that  rul'st  the  silent  night, 

And  all  ye  starry  host. 
Spread  wide  and  ev'ry  where  his  praise 

In  choral  songs  about. 

Adam 

Ye  strong  and  cumbrous  elements, 

Who  ceaseless  changes  make. 
Ye  dusky  mists,  and  dewy  steams, 

Who  rise  and  fall  through  the  air: 

Eve,  Adam  and  Chorus 

Resound  the  praise  of  God  our  Lord! 

Great  is  his  name,  and  great  his  might. 

Eve 

Ye  purling  fountains,  tune  his  praise. 

And  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines! 
Ye  plants  exhale,  ye  flowers  breathe 

At  him  your  balmy  scent! 


ft* 


The  Schwarzenberg  Palace,  where  the  first  performance  of  "The  Creation"  took  place 
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Adam 

Ye  that  on  mountains  stately  tread, 

And  ye  that  lowly  creep, 
Ye  birds  that  sing  at  heaven's  gate. 

Ye  that  through  waters  glide, 

Eve,  Adam  and  Chorus 

Ye  living  souls,  extol  the  Lord! 

Him  celebrate,  him  magnify! 

Eve,  Adam 

Ye  valleys,  hills,  and  shady  woods. 

Our  raptured  notes  ye  heard; 
From  morn  to  ev'n  you  shall  repeat 

Our  grateful  hymns  of  praise. 

Chorus 

Hail,  bounteous  Lord!  Almighty,  hail! 
Thy  word  called  forth  this  wondrous  frame. 
Thy  pow'r  adore  the  heav'n  and  earth. 
We  praise  thee  now  and  evermore. 

No.  31 

Recitative 

Adam 

Our  duty  we  have  now  performed 
In  off'ring  up  to  God  our  thanks. 
Now  follow  me,  dear  partner  of  my  life! 
Thy  guide  I'll  be,  and  ev'ry  step 
Pours  new  delights  into  our  breast, 
Shows  wonders  ev'ry  where. 
Then  mayst  thou  feel  and  know 
The  high  degree  of  bliss 
The  Lord  allotted  us. 
And  with  devoted  heart 
His  bounty  celebrate. 
Come,  follow  me!  Thy  guide  I'll  be. 

Eve 

O  thou,  for  whom  I  am! 
My  help,  my  shield,  my  all! 
Thy  will  is  law  to  me. 
So  God,  our  Lord,  ordains. 
And  from  obedience  grows 
My  pride  and  happiness. 

No.  32 
Duet 

Adam 

Graceful  consort!  At  thy  side 
Softly  fly  the  golden  hours. 
Ev'ry  moment  brings  new  rapture, 
Ev'ry  care  is  put  to  rest. 

Eve 

Spouse  adored!  At  thy  side 
Purest  joys  o'erflow  the  heart. 
Life  and  all  I  am  is  thine; 
My  reward  thy  love  shall  be. 


Adam 

The  dew-dropping  morn, 
O  how  she  quickens  all! 

Eve 

The  coolness  of  ev'n, 
O  how  she  all  restores! 

Adam 

How  grateful  is 
Of  fruits  the  savour  sweet! 

Eve 

How  pleasing  is 
Of  fragrant  bloom  the  smell! 

Eve,  Adam 

But  without  thee,  what  is  to  me 

Adam 

The  morning  dew, 

Eve 

The  breath  of  ev'n, 

Adam 

The  sav'ry  fruit? 

Eve 

The  fragrant  bloom? 

Eve,  Adam 

With  thee  is  ev'ry  joy  enhanced; 
With  thee  delight  is  ever  new. 
With  thee  is  life  incessant  bliss. 
Thine  it  whole  shall  be. 

No.  33 

Recitative  (Uriel) 

O  happy  pair,  and  ever  happy  still. 

Unless,  by  false  conceit  misled. 

Ye  strive  at  more  than  granted  is, 

And  more  would  know  than  know  you 

should! 

No.  34 
Chorus 

Sing  the  Lord,  ye  voices  all! 

Utter  thanks,  all  ye  his  works! 

Celebrate  his  pow'r  and  glory! 

Let  his  name  resound  on  high! 
The  Lord  is  great;  his  praise  shall  never 
end. 

Amen. 


yst 
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ARTISTS 

Les  Arts  Florissants 
William  Christie,  Director 

The  vocal  and  instrumental  ensemble  Les  Arts  Florissants  was  founded  by  William  Christie  in 
1979  in  Paris,  nearly  three  centuries  after  the  creation  of  the  work  by  MarcAntoine  Charpen- 
tier  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  From  the  outset,  the  group  has  devoted  itself  to  the  research 
and  performance  of  French,  Italian,  and  English  vocal  music  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  While  a  large  part  of  their  repertoire  consists  of  well-known  composers  such 
as  Monteverdi,  Charpentier,  Rameau,  and  Purcell,  Les  Arts  Florissants  also  performs  works  by 
less  well-known  masters,  including  Rossi,  Landi,  Lambert,  Moulinie,  and  Bouzignac.  Their 
repertoire  is  composed  to  a  large  extent  of  unedited  works,  notably  those  in  the  collections  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris. 

Les  Arts  Florissants  has  earned  particular  recognition  for  their  interpretations  of  operas 
(both  staged  and  unstaged)  including  Charpentier's  Acte'on,  Medee  (the  recording  of  which  won 
a  number  of  prestigious  awards),  David  et  Jonathan,  and  Le  Malade  imaginaire  (based  on 
Moliere's  comedie-ballet);  Landi's  Sant'Alessio;  Monteverdi's  //  ballo  delle  ingrate;  Purcell's  Dido 
and /Eneas  and  The  Fairy  Queen;  Rossi's  Orfeo;  Rameau  s  Anacreon,  Pygmalion,  and  the  critically 
acclaimed  productions  of  Castor  et  Pollux  and  Les  Indes  Galantes,  performed  at  recent  Aix-en- 
Provence  festivals. 

The  ensemble  established  a  worldwide  reputation  at  the  Gabriel  Theatre  in  Versailles,  when 
they  performed  Charpentier's  Les  Arts  Florissants  before  the  heads  of  state  from  seven  world 
powers  attending  the  1982  Versailles  summit.  Les  Arts  Florissants  has  since  performed  at 
Europe's  most  prestigious  festivals,  including  Edinburgh,  Innsbruck,  Bath,  Aix,  and  Madrid. 
In  1987  the  ensemble,  in  collaboration  with  the  Paris  Opera,  presented  one  of  Lully's  greatest 
lyrical  tragedies,  i4f))5.  The  production  was  voted  "Best  Opera"  by  French  critics  in  1987  and 
was  later  acclaimed  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  and  in  Madrid. 

Les  Arts  Florissants  has  nearly  thirty  award-winning  recordings  on  the  Harmonia  Mundi/ 
France  label.  The  1992-93  concert  season  found  the  group  touring  in  Italy,  Spain,  Holland, 


Sung  in  English  and  flilly  staged 
with  the  St.  Cecilia  Orchestra 
Joel  Revzen,  Conductor 

Curtain:  8  pm 
Admission: 
$37.50,  $30 

At  the  Cranwell  Opera  House 
Route  20,  Lenox,  Massachusetts 

Box  Office: 
17  Main  Street 
PO  Box  598 
Lee,  MA  01238 


For  Tickets,  call  413-243-1343 


Reviews  from  our  1992  season 

'.  .  .first  rate.  .  .a  taut,  well-paced  reading." 
-New  York  Times 

'The  performance  was  musically  very 

strong.  .  .stylish,  committed.  .  ." 
-Boston  Globe 

'Revzen.  .  .was  alert  to  the  knotty,  lyrical 

score's  protection  of  the  text." 

-  Opera  News 

'One  can  only  be  thrilled  by  the  caliber 

of  the  voices . "  -Berkshire  Eagle 
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Switzerland,  Finland,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  their 
numerous  appearances  in  France.  The  ensemble  made  its  debut  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  in 
August  1992. 

William  Christie 

Born  in  New  York  in  1944,  William  Christie  began  his  musical  studies  with  his  mother  and 
went  on  to  study  the  piano,  organ,  and  harpsichord.  In  1966  he  received  a  diploma  in  art 
history  at  Harvard  University.  From  1966  to  1970  he  studied  harpsichord,  musicology,  and 
organ  at  Yale  University.  He  was  subsequently  named  director  of  music  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  New  Hampshire.  Since  1971  Mr.  Christie  has  been  based  in  Europe.  In  1972  he  made  his 
first  recording  for  ORTF,  working  closely  with  Genevieve  Thibault  de  Chambure,  and  in  1979 
he  founded  Les  Arts  Florissants  in  Paris.  In  1982  he  became  the  first  American  to  hold  a  profes- 
sorship at  the  French  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Paris.  Mr.  Christie  is  regularly  invited 
to  appear  as  guest  conductor  with  prestigious  orchestras.  In  1990  he  conducted  Handel's 
Alcina  at  the  Grand  Theatre  in  Geneva  with  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  He  later 
conducted  the  same  production  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  in  Paris  with  the  Ensemble  Orches- 
tral de  Paris.  Other  guest  appearances  have  included  the  Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  Orchestra  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  (at  the  "Mozart  Now"  Festival  at 
the  South  Bank  Centre).  As  a  harpsichordist,  William  Christie  has  given  recitals  at  all  the  princi- 
pal European  festivals.  He  has  also  gained  an  international  reputation  as  a  specialist  in  French 
and  Italian  Baroque  music,  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  resurgence  of  interest  in  vocal 
techniques  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  has  twice  been  voted  "Musician  of 
the  Year"  by  French  critics,  in  1984  and  1985. 

Christine  Brandes 

Soprano  Christine  Brandes  is  rapidly  gaining  attention  as  a  singer  of  great  distinction  specializ- 
ing in  early  music.  She  is  often  heard  with  New  York's  Concert  Royal,  touring  with  the  New 
York  Baroque  Dance  Company,  and  in  staged  as  well  as  concert  renderings  of  operas  by 
Handel  and  Rameau.  Ms.  Brandes  has  also  been  a  guest  artist  with  the  Rifkin/Bach  Ensemble, 
Smithsonian  Chamber  Players,  Chicago's  Orpheus  Band,  and  the  Vancouver  Early  Music 
Series.  Recent  debuts  and  future  engagements  include  appearances  with  Herrewehge/Ensem- 
ble  Vocal  Europeen  of  La  Chapelle  Royal  and  with  Les  Arts  Florissants  in  a  production  of 
Charpentier's  Medee  for  the  Paris  Opera-Comique.  In  the  United  States,  Ms.  Brandes  will  be 
making  her  debuts  with  the  Hillier/Theatre  of  Voices,  the  American  Bach  Soloists,  and  the 
Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra. 

Claire  Brua 

Mezzo-soprano  Claire  Brua  began  her  vocal  studies  at  the  Nice  Conservatoire  and  continued 
them  in  Paris  before  winning  the  first  prize  in  William  Christie's  class  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
in  1989.  He  subsequently  invited  her  to  perform  with  Les  Arts  Florissants,  and  she  is  currently 
making  a  series  of  recordings  with  the  ensemble.  She  works  extensively  with  Rene  Jacobs, 
having  appeared  in  Monteverdi's  L'incoronazione  di  Poppea  at  Montpellier  in  1991 ;  she  will  per- 
form Orfeo  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  next  year.  In  March  1992  she  sang  the  title  role  in  Rossini's 
Ciro  in  Babilonia  and  performed  Vivaldi's  Nisi  Dominus.  Ms.  Brua  was  also  invited  to  sing  in 
Falla's  The  Three-cornered  Hat  at  the  Palais  Garnier  in  Brussels.  This  summer  she  will  be  Mercedes 
in  Bizet's  Carmen  at  the  Opera-Bastille. 

Jerome  Correas 

After  receiving  his  degree  in  art  history,  baritone  Jerome  Correas  studied  harpsichord  with 
Antoine  Geoffrey-Dechaume  from  1983  to  1988,  and  voice  with  Jocelyne  Chamonin  and  later 
Marie-Dominique  Mornay.  In  1987  Mr.  Corras  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he 
studied  with  William  Christie  and  Xavier  Depraz;  in  1989  he  received  a  first  prize  in  early 
music  studies.  Since  1988  he  has  collaborated  regularly  with  Les  Arts  Florissants,  having  toured 
in  Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and  Japan.  Mr.  Correas  has  made  several  recordings 
under  the  direction  of  William  Christie,  namely  Purcell's  The  Fairy  Queen,  Charpentier's  Le 
Malade  imaginaire,  motets  by  Delalande,  Rossi's  Orfeo,  and  Rameau's  Les  Indes  Galantes. 
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Steve  Dugardin 

Countertenor  Steve  Dugardin  was  born  in  Ostend  in  1964  and  began  his  music  studies  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  He  won  first  prize  in  voice  production  at  the  Ghent  Conservatoire  and  first  prize 
in  singing  at  the  Antwerp  Royal  Conservatoire.  He  has  worked  with  Sigiswald  Kuijken,  Ton 
Koopman,  Gustav  Leonhardt,  and  Jos  van  Immerseel,  and  sings  regularly  with  the  Collegium 
Vocale,  the  Seminario  Musicale,  the  Chapelle  Royal,  and  Les  Arts  Florissants.  He  sings  fre- 
quently in  oratorio  and  has  appeared  in  Gilles,  a  play  by  the  Flemish  writer  Hugo  Klaus. 

Veronique  Gens 

A  first-prize  graduate  in  early  music  from  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music,  soprano  Veronique 
Gens  began  her  career  with  William  Christie  in  1986  and  has  since  appeared  with  Les  Arts 
Florissants  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  South  America.  She  was  engaged  by  the  Opera  de 
Paris  in  1987  to  sing  Lully's  A^))5  and  by  the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival  to  sing  in  Purcell's  The  Fairy 
Queen  and  Rameau's  Castor  et  Pollux,  all  under  the  direction  of  William  Christie.  Ms.  Gens  sang 
in  the  debut  performance  of  a  new  ballet  commissioned  by  the  Ballet  de  I'Opera  de  Paris  of 
Couperin's  Leqons  de  Tenebres  at  the  Palais  Garnier  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York. 
Under  Jean-Claude  Malgoire  she  sang  her  first  important  operatic  roles:  Cherubino  in  Le  nozze 
di  Figaro  in  1990  and  Vitellia  in  La  clemenza  di  Tito  in  1991. 

Hire  Kurosaki 

Violinist  Hiro  Kurosaki  was  born  in  Tokyo  and  from  the  age  of  six  lived  in  Austria.  There 
he  studied  violin  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  architecture  and  art  history  at  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  also  participated  in  master  classes  of  Nathan  Milstein.  Having  had 
a  solo  career  performing  with  several  of  Europe's  finest  orchestras,  Hiro  Kurosaki  has  now 
turned  his  attention  to  the  baroque  violin.  He  is  regular  soloist  and  concertmaster  with  Les 
Arts  Florissants,  the  Clemencic  Consort,  and  London  Baroque,  and  is  violin  professor  at  the 
University  of  Vienna  and  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum. 

Sophie  Marin-Degor 

Born  in  1966,  soprano  Sophie  Marin-Degor  received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  Philosophy  of 
Music.  She  was  a  soloist  at  the  Maitrise  de  Radio-France  from  1976  to  1982,  and  then  became  a 
student  of  drama  at  the  Charles  Dullin  School.  Her  professional  experience  has  been  varied, 
ranging  from  the  repertoire  of  the  Baroque  and  Classical  to  contemporary  works  (including 
Luciano  Berio's  Orpheo  II,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  by  Moliere-Lully,  Cluck's  Orphee,  and  Bach's 
St.  John  Passion,  among  many  others).  She  collaborates  regularly  with  Jean-Claude  Malgoire, 
Rene  Jacobs,  John  Eliot  Gardiner,  Marc  Minkowski,  and  William  Christie.  Ms.  Marin-Degor 
has  participated  in  the  recordings  of  Z^5  Pelerins  de  la  Mecque  (directed  by  Gardiner),  Les  Amours 
de  Ragonde  de  Mouret  (Minkowski),  and  Les  Trocqueurs  de  Dauvergne  (Christie). 

Mark  Padmore 

Born  in  London,  tenor  Mark  Padmore  graduated  from  King's  College  in  Cambridge  in  1982. 
He  has  performed  throughout  Europe,  Australia,  Japan,  and  North  and  South  America  with 
the  Britten-Pears  Ensemble,  the  Hilliard  Ensemble,  and  the  King's  Consort,  among  others. 
Mr.  Padmore's  operatic  roles  have  included  the  title  role  in  Rameau's  Pygmalion  with  the  Lon- 
don Baroque  Opera,  Hippolyte  in  Rameau's  Hippolyte  etAricie  at  the  Guildhall  School,  and 
Tony  in  West  Side  Story  with  the  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra.  He  recently  performed  the  role  of 
Amour  in  Rameau's  Castor  et  Pollux  under  the  direction  of  William  Christie  in  Les  Arts  Floris- 
sants' 1991  production  at  the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival. 


A, 


Jean-Claude  Sarragosse 

After  his  studies  in  musicology  at  theToulouse-le-Mirail,  bass  Jean-Claude  Sarragosse  entered 
the  Centre  national  d'insertion  professionnelle  d'art  lyrique  de  Marseille.  He  studied  with 
Jacquehne  Bonnardot  and  Francois  Le  Roux.  In  1988  he  joined  Les  Arts  Florissants  to  sing  in 
Charpentier's  Medee  and  with  the  same  ensemble  performed  Malade  imaginaire  at  the  Theatre 
du  Chatelet  in  the  spring  of  1990.  He  has  also  performed  in  the  productions  of  Rameau's  Les 
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Indes  Galantes  (1990)  and  Castor  et  Pollux  (1991)  for  the  Festival  d'Aix-en-Provence.  Mr.  Sar- 
ragosse  interpreted  the  roles  of  Arbas  and  Protee  in  Campra's  Idomenee  and  participated  in  the 
revival  oi  LuWy's  Atys ,  playing  the  role  of  Songe  Funeste,  at  I'Opera-Comique  in  January  1992. 
Under  the  direction  of  William  Christie,  he  has  participated  in  tours  to  the  United  States  and 
South  America,  performing  works  by  Charpentier  and  Purcell  and  madrigals  by  Monteverdi. 
He  also  sings  under  the  direction  of  Jean-Claude  Malgoire. 


Evgeny  Kissin 

Born  in  Moscow  in  October  1971,  Evgeny  Kissin  began  improvising  on 
the  piano  at  two  and  at  six  entered  the  Moscow  Gnessin  School  of 
Music  for  Gifted  Children,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Anna  Pavlovna 
Kantor,  with  whom  he  continues  his  studies  today.  He  gave  his  first 
solo  recital  in  Moscow  at  eleven  and  came  to  international  attention  in 
March  1984,  performing  the  two  Chopin  concertos  with  the  Moscow 
State  Philharmonic;  he  has  since  performed  throughout  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Kissin  made  his  first  appearances  outside  Russia  in 
1985,  in  East  Berlin  and  Budapest,  and  in  September  1986  in  Bel- 
grade. He  made  his  first  tour  of  Japan  in  1986  with  Vladimir  Spivakov 
and  the  Moscow  Virtuosi,  and  his  debut  in  Western  Europe  in  1987,  at  the  Berlin  Festival. 
Numerous  European  engagements  followed,  including  his  Berlin  Philharmonic  debut  per- 
forming the  Tchaikovsky  concerto  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  on  December  31,  1988,  in  a  con- 
cert telecast  internationally  and  recorded  by  Deutsche  Grammophon.  On  December  31,  1991, 
he  joined  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  for  a  performance,  telecast,  and  recording  of  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  under  Claudio  Abbado's  direction.  Mr.  Kissin  made  his  North  American  debut 
in  September  and  October  1990,  performing  the  two  Chopin  concertos  with  Zubin  Mehta  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  giving  the  first  recital  of  Carnegie  Hall's  centenary  season; 
this  recital  was  recorded  live  for  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  and  was  subsequently  nominated  for  a 
Grammy.  Other  RCA  recordings  include  concertos  by  Rachmaninoff,  Prokofiev,  Haydn,  Shos- 
takovich, and  Mozart,  solo  works  by  Rachmaninoff,  Prokofiev,  and  Kissin,  and  a  video  entitled 
"Kissin  Plays  Chopin."  Deutsche  Grammophon  has  issued  a  Grammy-nominated  disc  of  solo 
works  by  Brahms,  Schubert,  and  Liszt.  On  February  25,  1992,  Mr.  Kissin  was  the  only  classical 
musician  to  perform  live  as  part  of  the  Grammy  Award  ceremonies.  Mr.  Kissin  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  atTanglewood  in  July  1991.  He  made  his  BSO  subscription  concert  debut 
this  past  January  in  Boston  and  New  York,  performing  and  recording  Rachmaninoff's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  3  with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra.  The  recording,  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal,  was 
released  this  July,  to  concide  with  his  appearance  in  that  work  atTanglewood  two  weeks  ago. 


Thomas  Brandis 

Born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  violinist  Thomas  Brandis  began  studying 
the  violin  when  he  was  six,  continuing  his  studies  with  Eva  Hauptman 
at  the  State  Academy  in  Hamburg  and  later  with  Max  Rostal  in  Lon- 
don. In  1956  he  won  the  competition  of  the  State  Academies  of  West 
Germany  and  West  Berlin,  and  in  1957  the  ARD  Competition  in 
Munich.  He  became  concertmaster  of  the  Bach  Orchestra  Hamburg  in 
1957  and  of  the  Hamburg  Symphony  in  1959.  From  1962  to  1983  he 
was  concertmaster  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Brandis  taught  at 
the  State  Academy  of  Music  in  Hamburg  from  1968  to  1976.  Since 
1976  he  has  taught  at  the  State  Academy  of  Arts  in  Berlin,  where  he 
has  been  a  full  professor  since  1983.  He  has  given  master  classes  in  chamber  music,  tutored  for 
the  European  Community  Youth  Orchestra,  and  been  a  visiting  artist  at  the  Banff  Centre  for 
the  Arts  in  Canada.  As  a  concert  soloist,  Mr.  Brandis  has  performed  under  the  direction  of 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Karl  Bohm,  Georg  Solti,  Hans  Schmidt-Isserstedt,  Joseph  Keilberth, 
and  Eugen  Jochum.  He  has  performed  chamber  music  as  a  duo  with  pianist  David  Levine,  and 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Soloists.  In  1976  he  founded  the  Brandis  String  Quartet,  which 
tours  extensively  in  Europe  and  Japan.  He  has  recorded  for  EMI,  Teldec,  Orfeo,  and  Har- 
monia  Mundi.  This  summer  is  Mr.  Brandis's  second  as  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  His  residency  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  is  underwritten  by  the  Louis  Krasner 
Fund. 
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Joel  Smirnoff 

Born  into  a  musical  family  in  New  York,  violinist  Joel  Smirnoff  entered 
the  School  of  Musical  Education  at  seven  and  by  fourteen  had  already 
played  all  eighty  of  Haydn's  string  quartets.  Mr.  Smirnoff  studied 
history  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  then  performed  and  recorded 
with  Ralph  Shapey's  Contemporary  Chamber  Players.  After  study  with 
Dorothy  DeLay  and  coaching  with  the  Juilliard  Quartet  at  Juilliard,  he 
returned  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Chicago 
Ensemble.  In  1980  Mr.  Smirnofifjoined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra; while  in  Boston  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  contemporary  music 
ensemble  Collage.  He  won  second  prize  in  the  International  Music 
Competition  at  Carnegie  Hall,  co-sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  1983,  and  was 
subsequently  presented  in  his  New  York  recital  debut  by  Carnegie  Hall  on  its  1985  "Emerging 
Artists"  series.  In  1986  Mr.  Smirnoff  left  the  Boston  Symphony  to  become  second  violinist  of 
the  Juilliard  Quartet.  He  now  serves  on  both  the  violin  and  chamber  music  faculties  of  the 
Juilliard  School,  teaches  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  has  been  a  featured  soloist  at 
Tanglewood  on  several  occasions.  In  addition  to  his  recordings  with  the  Juilliard  Quartet  for 
Sony  Classical,  Mr.  Smirnoff  may  be  heard  on  the  CRI,  New  World,  Northeastern,  and  CM 
labels.  His  world-premiere  recordings  include  music  of  Joan  Tower,  Louis  Gruenberg,  Percy 
Grainger,  and  Roger  Sessions,  among  others.  Also  a  jazz  musician,  Mr.  Smirnoff  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Jeff  Carp  Blues  Band,  Counterparts,  and  the  Really  Esoteric  String  Quartet. 


Bonnie  Hampton 

Cellist  Bonnie  Hampton  leads  an  active  musical  life  as  a  chamber 
musician,  soloist,  and  teacher.  A  member  of  the  Naumburg  Award- 
winning  Francesco  Trio,  she  also  performs  as  part  of  the  Hampton- 
Schwarz  Duo  with  her  husband,  pianist  Nathan  Schwartz.  Her  solo 
debut  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  was  followed  by  appearances 
with  orchestras  nationally  performing  all  the  standard  repertoire,  and 
most  of  the  twentieth-century  concertos  written  for  the  cello.  Ms. 
Hampton  has  been  involved  in  performances  of  new  music  since  the 
beginning  of  her  career,  has  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  such 
composers  as  Carter,  Copland,  Dallapiccola,  Harbison,  Imbrie,  Kim, 
Kirchner,  Kodaly,  Milhaud,  Powell,  and  Shifrin,  and  has  been  active  in  contemporary  music 
groups.  Her  guest  appearances  as  a  chamber  musician  have  included  performances  with  the 
Juilliard,  Guarneri,  Cleveland,  Mendelssohn,  Alexander,  Budapest,  and  Griller  string  quartets. 
A  student  of  Pablo  Casals,  Ms.  Hampton  participated  for  many  years  in  the  Casals  and 
Marlboro  festivals.  She  has  also  performed  at  the  Chamber  Music  West,  Seattle,  Ravinia,  and 
Santa  Fe  chamber  music  festivals.  Her  early  studies  were  with  Margaret  Rowell,  the  Griller 
String  Quartet,  and  Zara  Nelsova.  Ms.  Hampton  has  taught  at  Mills  College,  Grinnell  College, 
Stanford  University,  and  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  She  is  currently  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  in  the  summer  at  the  Banff  Centre  and  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  Ms.  Hampton  serves  as  the  president  of  Chamber  Music  America. 


Julius  Levine 

Julius  Levine,  double  bass,  has  appeared  as  guest  artist  with  the 
Budapest,  Juilliard,  Guarneri,  and  Amadeus  string  quartets  in  concert 
performances  from  coast  to  coast.  He  was  a  frequent  participant  in 
Alexander  Schneider's  New  School  Concerts  series,  and  has  performed 
frequently  with  the  Brandenburg  Ensemble.  Mr.  Levine  was  principal 
bass  at  the  Casals  Festivals  at  Prades  and  Puerto  Rico  for  many  years, 
and  he  holds  the  distinction  of  having  made  five  different  recordings 
of  Schubert's  Trout  Quintet.  The  major  influences  who  shaped  his  life 
in  music  were  Pablo  Casals  and  Alexander  Schneider.  Currently  Profes- 
sor of  Bass  and  Director  of  Chamber  Music  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  he  has  participated  for  twenty-four  summers  at  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival,  has  taught  at  the  Mannes  School  of  Music  in  New  York,  and  has  coached  chamber 
music  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  for  nearly  a  decade. 
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Barbara  Bonney 

American  lyric  soprano  Barbara  Bonney  is  acclaimed  for  her  appear- 
ances in  roles  of  Mozart  and  Strauss  and  increasingly  recognized  for 
her  abilities  as  a  Lieder  and  concert  performer.  Ms.  Bonney  has  sung 
with  the  world's  leading  opera  companies,  notably  as  Sophie  in  Der 
Rosenkavalier  under  Sir  Georg  Solti  and  Carlos  Kleiber  and  as  Pamina 
in  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote  at  La  Scala.  Her  interpretation  of  Sophie  has 
been  released  on  video  in  an  acclaimed  production  by  the  Royal  Opera, 
Covent  Garden.  She  is  also  a  regular  guest  with  the  Vienna  State 
Opera,  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  in  Munich,  Hamburg,  and  Geneva, 
and  at  the  Salzburg  Easter  and  summer  festivals.  Ms.  Bonney  was 
heard  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  earlier  this  season  as  Nannetta  in  Falstaff.  Recent  engage- 
ments also  include  performances  of  Schumann's  cantata  Das  Paradies  und  die  Peri  with  Giuseppe 
Sinopoli  in  Munich  and  with  John  Eliot  Gardiner  in  Hamburg,  Mozart  arias  in  Japan  with 
Trevor  Pinnock  and  the  English  Concert,  and  the  role  of  Marzelline  in  concert  performances 
oiFidelio  in  London  and  Birmingham.  Ms.  Bonney's  recordings  include  numerous  releases 
with  John  Eliot  Gardiner  and  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt,  Mozart's  version  of  Handel's  Acw  and 
Galatea  with  Trevor  Pinnock  (which  was  performed  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  and  in  London  in 
1991),  and  a  recital  of  Strauss  and  Wolf  Lieder  with  pianist  Geoffrey  Parsons  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  She  has  also  participated  in  recordings  of  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Don 
Giovanni,  and  Die  Zauberflote  and  Humperdinck's  Hansel  und  Gretel  under  Jeffrey  Tate  for  EML 
Future  releases  include  Mozart's  La  clemenza  di  Tito  for  Decca  and  a  recital  disc  with  Nikolaus 
Harnoncourt  forTeldec.  Ms.  Bonney  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  performances  of 
Haydn's  Creation  under  Simon  Rattle  at  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1993.  Earlier  this  summer 
she  was  soloist  in  Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Orchestra. 


Alan  Smith 

Pianist  Alan  Smith  enjoys  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  nation's  most 
highly  regarded  collaborative  pianists  and  teachers  of  collaborative 
artistry.  His  performance  experience  has  included  associations  with 
such  artists  as  bass-baritone  Thomas  Stewart,  soprano  Lorna  Haywood, 
violist  Donald  Mclnnes,  violinist  Eudice  Shapiro,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  Virtuosi.  His  expertise  and  experience  in  song  literature, 
chamber  music,  and  opera  have  made  him  much  sought  after  as  accom- 
panist, coach,  faculty  colleague,  and  teacher  of  master  classes.  Dr. 
Smith  serves  as  the  director  of  the  accompanying  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  and  is  in  his  fifth  season  as  a  faculty 
member  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  holds  many  honors  for  scholastic  and  perform- 
ing excellence;  his  compositions  for  voice  and  piano  have  been  performed  in  important  musi- 
cal centers  on  the  east  and  west  coasts,  including  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  and  his  articles  and  reviews  on  various  aspects  of  collaborative 
artistry  have  appeared  in  the  magazine  The  American  Music  Teacher. 


Charles  Dutoit 

Music  director  since  1977  of  the  Montreal  Symphony,  with  which  he 
has  toured  worldwide,  Charles  Dutoit  has  also  been  music  director 
since  September  1990  of  the  Orchestre  National  of  France,  succeeding 
Lorin  Maazel.  Under  an  exclusive  long-term  contract  with  London/ 
Decca  since  1980,  he  and  the  Montreal  Symphony  have  produced 
more  than  sixty  recordings,  winning  thirty-seven  international  awards. 
Mr.  Dutoit's  numerous  other  recordings  have  been  released  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  CBS,  and  Erato  labels.  In  addition  to 
his  summer  activities  in  Montreal,  Mr.  Dutoit  has  been  named  artistic 
director  and  principal  conductor  of  the  Phildelphia  Orchestra's  sum- 
mer concert  series  at  the  Mann  Music  Center  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  Saratoga  Performing 
Arts  Center  in  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  He  also  appears  frequently  as  guest  conductor 
with  the  major  orchestras  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
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langlewood  brings  music  to  the  Berkshires,  attracting  an  audience  that  spends  more 
than  $25  million  locally  each  year  Ticket  revenues  cover  only  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
BSO  5  expenses  at  Tanglewood  each  summer,  so  Tanglewood  depends  on  you! 

Become  a  Business  Friend  of  Tanglewood! 


CONTRIBUTING 
MEMBERSHIP  $100 


Enjoy  concerts  performed  by  Fellows 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Register  for  reserved  seating  for  the 
Talks  &  Walks  lecture  series.  Receive  a 
10%  discount  on  purchases  at  the 
Tanglewood  Glass  House.  Receive 
BSO  News,  the  Orchestra's  Newsletter 

CONCERT  MEMBERSHIP  $250 

In  addition,  receive  the  Tanglewood 
Advance  Ticket  Order  Form  in  the 
early  spring,  before  tickets  go  on  sale 
to  the  general  public  (for  gifts 
received  before  12/31). 

PARKING/TENT  CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP  $550 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  parking  areas. 
Enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Tent  Club, 
with  bar  service  and  picnic  space  on 
concert  days.  Receive  an  invitation  for 


two  to  a  private  reception  exclusively 
for  contributors  to  the  Tanglewcxxl 
Business  Annual  Fund. 

ANNUAL  FL'ND  MEMBERSHIP  $450 

In  addition,  receive  acknowledgement 
in  the  Tanglewood  Program  Book. 
Receive  6  one-day  lawn  tickets. 

HIGHWOOD  CLUB 

MEMBERSHIP  $700 

In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  and 
bar  service  prior  to  weekend 
concerts,  including  Sunday  Brunch 
and  post-concen  refreshments. 
Receive  silver  permit  parking 
privileges.  Receive  16  one-day  lawn 
tickets. 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

MEMBER  17,750 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert  dining 
at  the  gracious  Seranak  Supper  Club. 
^.^p)  gold  permit  parking  privileges. 
Attend  a  closed  rehearsal,  preceded 
by  a  private  reception  and  lecture. 
Receive  20  one-day  lawn  tickets. 
Receive  priority  ticket  assistance 
through  the  Tanglewood  Friends 
Office.  Receive  two  tickets  to  each 
BSO  Saturday  morning  open  rehear- 
sal. Receive  prominent  recognition 
in  the  Tanglewood  Program  Book. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 
PATRON  $2,250 

In  addition,  receive  a  pair  of  tickets  to 
a  Wednesday  or  Thursday  recital. 
Receive  a  recent  BSO  recording,  and 
a  Tanglewood  poster  autographed  by 
the  Orchestra  member  of  your  choice. 
Attend  an  elegant  dinner  party  at 
Seranak 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Business  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1993  season! 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ to  the  Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund. 

Company  Name Contaa  Person 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


-Zip  Code. 


-Telephone. 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund"  c/o  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston  02115,  or  bring  your  gift  to  the  Friends  Office. 


and  San  Francisco.  He  is  also  a  guest  conductor  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic  and  travels  to 
Europe  each  year  to  conduct  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Munich  Philharmonic,  the  Royal 
Concertgebouw,  and  orchestras  in  Paris  and  London.  As  an  opera  conductor,  he  made  his 
Covent  Garden  debut  in  1983  and  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1987;  he  has  also  appeared 
with  Los  Angeles  Opera  and  the  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin.  Mr.  Dutoit  will  return  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Music  Center  Opera  in  1996  to  conduct  Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde  and  Mozart's  Don 
Giovanni,  having  previously  led  a  new  production  there  of  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens.  Mr.  Dutoit's 
numerous  awards  and  distinctions  include  honorary  doctorates  from  the  universities  of 
Montreal  and  Laval.  In  1982  he  was  named  "Musician  of  the  Year"  by  the  Canadian  Music 
Council,  which  in  1988  awarded  him  the  Canadian  Music  Council  Medal,  recognizing  his 
exceptional  contribution  to  music  in  Canada.  Also  in  1988,  the  government  of  France  made 
him  an  Officier  de  I'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres.  Recently  named  an  Honorary  Citizen  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Dutoit  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  BSO  in  Boston  and  at  Tangle- 
wood  since  his  debut  at  Symphony  Hall  in  1981. 


Alicia  de  Larrocha 

A  favorite  of  audiences  throughout  the  world,  Spanish  pianist  Alicia 
de  Larrocha  has  toured  the  United  States  three  times  each  year  since 
her  return  here  in  1965,  building  a  devoted  audience  for  her  perform- 
ances in  recital,  with  orchestra,  and  in  chamber  music.  She  plays  regu- 
larly with  the  great  orchestras  and  on  the  most  prestigious  recital  series, 
and  her  catalogue  of  recordings  is  available  worldwide.  A  native  of 
Barcelona,  Mme.  de  Larrocha  gave  her  first  public  performance  in 
1929,  when  she  was  six.  Arthur  Rubinstein,  a  close  friend  of  her 
teacher,  encouraged  her  to  continue  her  studies  with  Frank  Marshall, 
who  was  then  head  of  the  Marshall  Academy  founded  in  her  native  city 
by  Enrique  Granados;  today  Mme.  de  Larrocha  serves  as  this  institution's  third  president.  In 
1947  she  first  toured  outside  of  Spain.  She  made  her  British  debut  in  1953,  followed  by  her 
American  debut  in  1955.  Although  she  subsequently  received  the  Paderewski  Prize  in  London, 
as  well  as  international  honors  for  her  early  recordings  of  music  by  Granados  and  Albeniz,  it 
was  only  in  1965,  on  her  return  visit  to  the  United  States  for  what  amounted  to  a  second  debut 
here,  that  she  earned  her  reputation  as  one  of  the  world's  great  classical  artists.  Now  an  exclu- 
sive recording  artist  for  BMG  Classics  on  the  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  label,  she  is  recording  the 
complete  Mozart  piano  sonatas  and  has  begun  recording  the  Mozart  piano  concertos  for  that 
label.  Her  latest  release  on  RCA  pairs  the  Schumann  Piano  Concerto  conducted  by  Sir  Colin 
Davis  with  Schumann's  piano  quintet  with  the  Tokyo  String  Quartet.  Previously  she  recorded 
for  London/Decca,  winning  three  Grammy  awards,  two  of  them  in  successive  years:  in  1974, 
for  Best  Classical  Solo  Performance,  for  Albeniz's  Iberia,  and  in  1975,  for  Best  Soloist  with 
Orchestra,  for  Ravel's  two  piano  concertos  and  Faure's  Fantaisie.  She  received  her  third  Grammy 
in  1989,  for  her  digital  recording  oi Iberia.  In  1979,  Musical  America  marked  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  Mme.  de  Larrocha's  debut  by  naming  her  "Musician  of  the  Year."  The  recipient  of 
numerous  honors  from  her  native  country,  she  celebrated  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  her  per- 
forming career  in  1989.  Mme.  de  Larrocha  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  November 
1971  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently  in  July  1992  atTanglewood. 
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Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

The  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra  was  founded  in  1936  by  famed  Polish  violinist  Bronislaw 
Huberman  to  create  a  center  of  musical  activity  in  Israel.  The  inaugural  concert  of  the  Palestine 
Orchestra,  as  it  was  then  named,  was  led  by  ArturoToscanini,  who  presided  over  "an  orchestra 
of  soloists"  who  had  been  first-chair  musicians  in  the  orchestras  of  Germany  and  Eastern 
Europe.  With  Israel's  independence  in  1946,  the  orchestra  was  renamed  the  Israel  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  (IPO).  In  addition  to  giving  as  many  as  150  subscription  concerts  each  year 
in  Tel  Aviv,  Jerusalem,  Haifa,  and  other  cities,  the  orchestra  travels  extensively  abroad  as  a 
cultural  ambassador  of  Israel.  The  IPO  visits  the  United  States  frequently;  a  tour  in  the  spring 
of  1991  marked  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  orchestra's  first  American  tour.  In  addition  to  its 
current  tour  of  American  summer  festivals,  it  will  return  to  this  country  early  in  1994. 

Throughout  its  distinguished  history,  the  IPO  has  collaborated  with  many  of  the  century's 
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greatest  conductors,  including  Sir  John  Barbirolli,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Zubin  Mehta,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and  Paul  Paray.  Its  equally  prestigious  roster  of  soloists  has 
included,  among  others,  pianists  ClaudioArrau,  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  Daniel  Barenboim, 
Rudolf  Serkin,  and  Arthur  Rubinstein;  violinists  Shlomo  Mintz,  Itzhak  Perlman,  Isaac  Stern, 
and  Pinchas  Zukerman;  cellists  Pablo  Casals,  Jacqueline  Du  Pre,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Gregor  Piatigorsky, 
and  Mstislav  Rostropovich;  flutist  Jean-Pierre  Rampal;  and  singers  Montserrat  Caballe,  Sherrill 
Milnes,  Heather  Harper,  Roberta  Peters,  Leontyne  Price,  Beverly  Sills,  and  Richard  Tucker. 
The  orchestra  has  appeared  twice  previously  atTanglewood:  in  1986  under  Zubin  Mehta's 
direction,  and  in  1988  under  the  direction  of  Kurt  Masur.  A  festival  tour  of  Europe  in  the 
summer  of  1991  won  standing  ovations  for  concerts  in  the  Athens,  Salerno,  Salzburg,  Lucerne, 
and  Berlin  festivals.  In  1968  Zubin  Mehta  was  appointed  the  IPO's  music  advisor.  He  became 
its  music  director  in  1977,  and  in  1981  his  appointment  was  extended  for  life.  The  late  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  maintained  close  ties  with  the  IPO  from  the  time  of  his  debut  in  1947,  was 
named  Laureate  Conductor  in  1988. 

The  IPO  has  contributed  to  the  absorption  of  new  immigrants  to  Israel.  Its  ranks  include 
many  musicians  who  came  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Today  more 
than  half  the  IPO's  members  are  native-born  and  are  largely  trained  in  Israel.  The  IPO  has 
incorporated  in  its  mission  the  nurturing  and  development  of  young  musicians,  and  is  commit- 
ted to  providing  opportunities  for  gifted  artists.  This  is  achieved  through  scholarship  pro- 
grams, its  support  of  the  Young  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  its  presentation  of  an  annual 
Young  Artists  Concert,  and  its  creation  of  the  opportunity  for  young  musicians  to  appear  with 
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it  in  an  annual  "The  Maestro  and  his  Young  Guests"  youth  concert.  While  the  Israel  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  enjoys  an  outstanding  musical  reputation  and  covers  a  large  part  of  its  budget 
with  direct  income  from  ticket  sales  and  royalties,  it  does  require  additional  financial  resources 
to  maintain  its  musical  excellence  and  fulfill  its  national  role.  This  aid  comes  in  part  from  the 
government  of  Israel,  together  with  the  support  of  the  Association  of  Friends. 
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Zubin  Mehta 

Zubin  Mehta  has  served  as  music  director  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic 
since  1968  (initially  with  the  title  music  advisor);  in  1981  his  appoint- 
ment was  extended  for  life.  He  is  also  music  director  of  the  Maggio 
Musicale  Fiorentino  festival,  and  was  music  director  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  from  1979  to  1991,  the  longest  tenure  in  that  orchestra's 
history.  He  has  conducted  both  the  Israel  Philharmonic  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  on  numerous  tours  throughout  the  world  and  is 
much  in  demand  as  a  guest  conductor  with  the  most  prestigious  inter- 
national orchestras  and  opera  companies.  Born  in  India  and  trained  in 
Vienna,  Mr.  Mehta  began  his  career  in  England  and  quickly  established 
a  worldwide  reputation.  He  first  appeared  in  Israel  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  in  1961,  when 
both  he  and  the  orchestra  were  twenty-five  years  old.  A  close  bond  has  been  maintained  be- 
tween them  ever  since.  At  times  of  crisis  and  war  in  Israel,  he  has  made  a  determined  effort, 
often  canceling  other  obligations,  to  be  with  the  orchestra  in  Israel  for  special  concerts,  includ- 
ing performances  for  soldiers  at  the  front  lines,  on  the  Lebanese  border,  and  at  many  national 
events,  such  as  the  concert  on  Massada  in  October  1988,  when  he  conducted  Mahler's  Resurrec- 
tion Symphony.  Mr.  Mehta  has  been  awarded  countless  honors,  including  India's  prestigious 
"Order  of  the  Lotus"  and  honorary  doctorates  in  Israel  from  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jeru- 
salem, Tel  Aviv  University,  and  the  Weizmann  Institute.  The  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem 
also  named  a  wing  of  its  musicology  department  after  him  and  his  father,  conductor  Mehli 
Mehta.  He  has  made  many  recordings  with  a  number  of  major  orchestras,  including  the  Israel 
Philharmonic.  An  alumnus  of  theTanglewood  Music  Center,  Mr.  Mehta  led  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  in  three  concerts  atTanglewood  in  August  1979  after  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
departed  for  a  tour  of  Europe;  this  was  the  first  time  a  guest  orchestra  appeared  at  the  BSO's 
summer  home.  He  has  been  back  twice  previously,  in  1986  for  the  Israel  Philharmonic's  first 
appearance  here,  and  again  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1990. 
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Itzhak  Perlman 

Itzhak  Perlman's  unique  combination  of  talent,  charm,  and  humanity 
is  recognized  by  audiences  throughout  the  world,  as  is  the  irrepressible 
joy  of  music-making  that  he  communicates.  President  Reagan  recog- 
nized these  qualities  when  he  honored  Mr.  Perlman  with  a  "Medal  of 
Liberty"  in  1986.  Born  in  Israel  in  1945,  Mr.  Perlman  completed  his 
initial  training  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Tel  Aviv;  an  appearance  on 
the  "Ed  Sullivan  Show"  in  1958  brought  him  to  international  attention. 
Following  studies  at  the  Juilliard  School  with  Ivan  Galamian  and 
Dorothy  DeLay,  Mr.  Perlman  won  the  Levintritt  Competition  in  1964; 
since  then  he  has  appeared  with  every  major  orchestra,  and  in  recitals 
and  festivals  throughout  the  world.  In  April  and  May  1990  Mr.  Perlman  joined  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  for  its  first  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union;  in  December  1990  he  returned  to  Leningrad 
for  a  gala  performance  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of  Tchaikovsky's  birth.  Mr.  Perlman's 
recordings — on  EMI/Angel,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
London/Decca,  and  RCA/BMG  Classics — regularly  appear  on  the  best-seller  charts  and  have 
won  numerous  Grammys.  His  vast  repertoire  encompasses  all  the  standard  violin  literature  as 
well  as  music  by  contemporary  composers,  whose  efforts  he  has  championed.  Among  his  latest 
releases  is  a  four-disc  retrospective  entitled  "The  Art  of  Itzhak  Perlman,"  on  EMI  Classics, 
containing  a  wide  variety  of  the  violinist's  favorite  pieces,  which  he  recorded  for  EMI  over  the 
past  twenty  years.  Other  recent  releases  include  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto  with  Daniel 
Barenboim  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic;  concertos  by  Castelnuovo-Tedesco  and  Ben-Haim 
with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic;  a  "live"  recording  of  Beethoven's  string  trios 
with  Pinchas  Zukerman  and  Lynn  Harrell — all  on  EMI/Angel — and,  on  Deutsche  Gram- 
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mophon,  a  disc  of  Bach  arias  with  Kathleen  Battle.  Numerous  publications  and  institutions 
have  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Perlman  as  both  artist  and  humanitarian;  he  has  entertained  and 
enlightened  millions  of  viewers  with  his  appearances  on  television;  and  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  handicapped  and  disabled  is  an  integral  part  of  his  life.  The  recent  PBS  documen- 
tar\  of  his  historic  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  entitled  "Perlman  in 
Russia"  and  available  on  EMI/Angel  video,  was  honored  with  an  Emmy  Award  as  "Best  Music 
Documentary." 


Pinchas  Zukerman 

Born  in  Tel  Aviv  in  1948,  Pinchas  Zukerman  began  his  musical  training 
with  his  father,  first  on  recorder,  then  clarinet,  and  finally  violin.  At 
eight  he  began  studying  with  llona  Feher  at  the  Israel  Conser\ator)- 
and  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Tel  Aviv.  With  the  guidance  of  Isaac 
Stern  and  Pablo  Casals,  the  support  of  the  America-Israel  Cultural 
Foundation,  and  scholarships  from  the  Juilliard  School  and  the  Helena 
Rubinstein  Foundation,  he  came  to  America  in  1962  to  study  with  Ivan 
Galamian  at  Juilliard.  In  1967  he  won  first  prize  in  the  25th  Leventritt 
International  Competition,  setting  the  stage  for  his  solo  career.  Mr. 
Zukerman  has  amassed  a  prolific  discography  numbering  more  than 
ninety  releases.  His  catalogue  of  recordings — for  Angel,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Lon- 
don, Philips,  and  RCA — includes  repertoire  for  both  the  violin  and  the  viola.  He  has  garnered 
tw^enty  Grammy  nominations  and  two  awards:  for  Best  Chamber  Music  Performance  in  1980 
and  Best  Classical  Performance — Instrumental  Soloist  with  Orchestra  in  1981.  He  now  records 
exclusively  for  BMG  Classics  on  the  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  label.  His  most  recent  releases  include 
the  complete  violin  and  viola  sonatas  of  Brahms  with  Marc  Neikrug,  the  Brahms  Viola  Songs 
with  Marilyn  Home,  and  the  Mozart  quintets  with  the  Tokyo  String  Quartet.  Mr.  Zukerman's 
conducting  career  began  in  1970  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra.  He  served  as  music 
director  of  the  South  Bank  Festival  for  three  years  and  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  for 
seven  years.  In  1990  he  began  a  three-year  appointment  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Dallas  Symphony's  International  Summer  Music  Festival.  In  the  1993-94  season  he  becomes 
principal  guest  conductor  with  the  Dallas  Symphony.  He  is  also  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
contemporar)'  music,  and  has  performed  chamber  music  regularly  with  prominent  artists  and 
colleagues  around  the  world  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Mr.  Zukerman  has  been  featured  in 
numerous  television  specials  and  national  talk  shows  and  is  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards, 
including  the  King  Solomon  Award  from  the  America-Israel  Cultural  Foundation. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)  542-6913,  in  Boston. 
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Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Music  Director:  Zubin  Mehta 

The  Music  Director's  position  is  endowed  by  the  William  Petschek  Family. 
Laureate  Conductor  (1947-90):  Leonard  Bernstein 
Honorary  Guest  Conductor:  Kurt  Masur 


First  Violins 

Menahem  Breuer 
Moshe  Murvitz 
Lazar  Shuster 
Yigal  Tuneh 

Concertmasters* 
Saida  Bar-Lev 
Marina  Dorman 
Raphael  Frankel 
Rodica  losub 
Rimma  Kaminkovsky 
Zinovi  Kaplan 
Raphael  Markus 
Avraham  Melamed 
Robert  Mozes 
Ron  Porath 
Anna  Rosnovsky 
Zvi  Segal 
Alexander  Stark 
Eva  Strauss-Marko 
Alon  Webert 
Paya  Yussim 

Second  Violins 

Elyakum  Zaltsman* 
Yitzhak  Geras* 
Amnon  Valk*** 
Shimeon  Abalovitch 
Emanuel  Aronovich 
Elimeleh  Edelstein 
Nachum  Fruman 
Eliezer  Gantman 
Shmuel  Glaziris 
Genadi  Gurevich 
Elizabeth  Krupnik 
Kalman  Levin 
Yoram  Livne 
Alexander  Povolotzky 
Olga  Stern 
Drorit  Valk 

Violas 

Yuri  Gandelsman* 
Miriam  Hartman*** 
Avraham  Levental*** 
Michael  Appelman 


Amihud  Elroy 
Ferenz  Gabor 
Rachel  Kam 
Yuval  Kaminkovsky 
Shimon  Koplanski 
Zvi  Litwakt 
Abraham  Rozenblit 
Aharon  Yaron 

Cellos 

Michael  Haranf 
Marcel  Bergman*  t 
Alexander  Kaganovsky* 
Shulamit  Lorrain*** 
Alia  Yampolsky*** 
Yoram  Alperin 
David  Barnea 
Elchanan  Bregman 
Naomi  Enoch 
Dmitri  Golderman 
Baruch  Gross 
Enrique  Maltz 
Felix  Nemirovsky 
Grigory  Yanovsky 

Basses 

Teddy  Kling* 
Peter  Marck* 
Yevgeny  Shatzky*** 
Ruth  Amir 
Brad  Annis 
Eli  Magen 
Talia  Mense-Kling 
Dmitri  Krotkov 
Michael  Nitzberg 
Gabriel  Vole 

Harp 

Judith  Liber*  t 
Natalie-Tal  Glaserij: 

Flutes 

Uri  Shoham* 
Yossi  Arnheim*** 
Bezalel  Aviram 
Lior  Eitan 


Piccolo 
Lior  Eitan 

Oboes 

Bruce  Weinstein* 
Chaim  Jouval*** 
Merrill  Greenberg 
Tamar  Narkiss-Melzer 
Hermann  Openstein 

English  Horn 
Merrill  Greenberg 

Clarinets 

Richard  Lesser* 
Yaakov  Barnea*** 
Rashelly  Davis 
Israel  Zohar 
Desmond  Beazley 

Piccolo  Clarinets 

Yaakov  Barnea 
Rashelly  Davis 

Bass  Clarinet 
Israel  Zohar 

Bassoons 

Zeev  Dorman* 
Uzi  Shalev*** 
Walter  Meroz 
Carol  Patterson 

Contrabassoon 
Carol  Patterson 

Horns 

Yaacov  Mishori* 
James  Cox* 
David  Doten 
Anatol  Krupnik 
Sally  Ben-Moshe 
Ezra  Molcho 
Yossef  Rabin 
Shelomo  Shohat 
Michael  Slatkin 


Trumpets 
Ram  Oren** 
Ilan  Eshed*** 
Raphael  Glaser 
Yigal  Meltzer 

Trombones 

Ray  Parnes* 
Stewart  Tayor* 
Yehoshua  Pasternak*** 
Micha  Davis 

Bass  Trombones 
Mattityahu  Grabler 
Micha  Davis 

Tuba 

Shemuel  Hershko* 

Timpani 

Gideon  Steiner* 
Alon  Bor*** 

Percussion 
Alon  Bor* 
Gabi  Hershkovich 
Ayal  Rafiah 
Eitan  Shapiro 

Piano 

Israel  Kastorianot 
Milka  Lakst 

Chief  Librarian 
Marilyn  Steiner 

Librarian 
Dana  Schlanger 

Stage  Manager 
Uzi  Seltzer 

Technical  Assistant 
Yaakov  Kaufman 


IPO  Management:  Yehoshua  Pasternak  (Chairman), 

Zeev  Dorman,  Yaacov  Mishori 
Secretary  General:  Avi  Shoshani 
Chief  Business  Officer:  Avigdor  Levin 
Associate  Conductor:  Mendi  Rodan 
Legal  Counsel:  Proskauer  Rose  Goetz  & 

Mendelsohn,  by  Paul  Epstein 


'Canada  Concertmaster  Chair 
^Principal 
**Associate  Principal 
***Assistant  Principal 
"tOn  leave  or  sabbatical 
XGuest  player 
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Simon  Rattle 

Since  winning  the  John  Player's  International  Conductor's  Competi- 
tion in  1974  at  nineteen,  Simon  Rattle  has  achieved  rapid  and  extra- 
ordinary acclaim,  even  while  pursuing  unusual  and  challenging  twentieth- 
century  repertory.  Born  in  Liverpool  in  1955,  he  made  his  first  profes- 
sional appearance  at  eleven,  as  percussionist  with  the  Royal  Liverpool 
Philharmonic  and  the  National  Youth  Orchestra  with  Pierre  Boulez. 
Five  years  later  he  switched  to  conducting.  As  winner  of  the  John 
Player  Competition  he  became  assistant  conductor  of  the  Bourne- 
mouth Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Bournemouth  Sinfonietta.  He 
made  his  Glyndebourne  debut  at  twenty  and  appeared  with  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  two  years  later.  In  1978  he  was  appointed  associate  conductor  of  the 
Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic  and  the  BBC  Scottish  Orchestra,  positions  he  held  until  his 
appointment  in  1980  as  principal  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  City  of  Birmingham 
Symphony  Orchestra,  his  current  position.  Mr.  Rattle  made  his  North  American  debut  at 
twenty-four  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  soon  becoming  its  principal  guest  conductor. 
He  has  appeared  with  the  orchestras  of  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Montreal,  San  Francisco, 
and  Toronto  and  since  1987  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  He  has  also 
been  artistic  director  of  the  London  Choral  Society,  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Rotter- 
dam Philharmonic,  and  artistic  director  of  London's  South  Bank  Festival.  As  an  opera  conduc- 
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tor,  he  has  led  acclaimed  productions  at  Glyndebourne  (including  the  first  British  production 
ofPorgy  and  Bess,  which  he  subsequently  recorded),  Scottish  Opera,  English  National  Opera, 
Lx)s  Angeles  Opera,  and  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Rattle's  discography  numbers  some  thirty  re- 
leases, on  EMI/Angel.  His  recording  with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the 
film  score  of  Kenneth  Branagh's  Henry  V  was  number  one  on  the  Billboard  charts  in  the  spring 
of  1990.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  1987  New  Year's  Honors  he  was  made  a  CBE  for  his  services  to 
music;  that  same  year  marked  the  publication  of  Nicholas  Kenyon's  "Simon  Rattle:  The  Making 
of  a  Conductor."  Mr.  Rattle's  recent  Boston  appearances  included  three  Symphony  Hall  con- 
certs with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  as  part  of  "The  Revolution  of  Expres- 
sion: 19n-1912-1913"  in  April  1992.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  November  1983 
and  appeared  with  the  BSO  most  recently  for  two  subscription  programs  in  January  1993. 
Future  engagements  include  his  Philadelphia  Orchestra  debut  next  season  with  Mahler's 
Ninth  Symphony,  and  Debussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande  in  1995-96  with  Los  Angeles  Opera. 

Robert  Tear 

Born  and  educated  in  Wales,  Robert  Tear  was  a  choral  scholar  at  Kings 
College,  Cambridge,  and  since  leaving  there  in  1961  has  established  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  world's  leading  tenors.  Within  eight  years  he 
had  sung  with  such  conductors  as  Bernstein,  Giulini,  and  Karajan.  His 
varied  repertoire  ranges  from  Monteverdi  and  Dowland  to  Stravinsky 
and  Tippett.  He  is  particularly  well-known  at  the  Paris  Opera,  and 
since  1983  has  also  appeared  at  the  houses  of  Geneva,  Berlin,  Munich, 
and  Cologne.  He  is  a  regular  guest  with  the  most  important  American 
orchestras  and  was  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  for  Giulini's 
first  concerts  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  a  Beethoven  Ninth 
Symphony  televised  throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  April  1984  he  sang  in  the 
world  premiere  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of  Time  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  (previous  BSO  performances  included  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  in  April 
1976,  and  Haydn's  The  Seasons  in  Boston  and  atTanglewood  in  the  1977-78  season).  Mr.  Tear  is 
a  regular  guest  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  and  has  appeared  there  every 
season  since  his  debut  in  1970;  he  has  also  appeared  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  and  with  English 
National  Opera.  Mr.  Tear  is  also  greatly  in  demand  as  a  concert  singer,  and  has  also  worked  on 
numerous  television  projects.  His  activities  this  summer  have  included  a  recording  of  Mahler's 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  for  BMG  Classics  with  Mark  Wigglesworth  and  the  Premiere  Ensemble, 
and  an  appearance  at  the  BBC  Proms.  Plans  for  the  coming  season  include  performances  of 
Penderecki's  Ubu  Roi  and  of  Salome  with  Munich  Opera,  Captain  Vere  in  Britten's  Billy  Budd  in 
Geneva,  and  Marriage  of  Figaro  and  The  Rake's  Progress  at  Glyndebourne.  In  1994-95  he  will 
sing  in  new  productions  of  Janacek's  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Broucek  at  Munich  Opera  and  Salome 
with  Hamburg  Opera. 


David  Thomas 

Bass  David  Thomas  began  singing  as  a  boy  chorister  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  London  and  as  a  teenager  won  a  choral  scholarship 
to  King's  College,  Cambridge.  His  career  has  taken  him  all  over  the 
world  performing  with  major  orchestras  and  conductors.  Mr.  Thomas's 
oratorio  repertoire  extends  from  the  Baroque  and  classical,  in  which 
he  has  largely  specialized,  to  Walton,  Tippett,  Britten,  Stravinsky,  and 
Schoenberg.  He  makes  recital  tours  of  the  United  States  regularly  with 
soprano  Emma  Kirkby  and  lutenist  Anthony  Rooley.  Recent  engage- 
ments have  included  a  tour  of  Switzerland  with  the  Academy  of  An- 
cient Music,  a  trip  to  Japan  for  Handel's  Messiah,  Schubert's  VWnterreise, 
and  lectures  at  Tokyo  University,  a  recording  of  Bach  cantatas  with  Gustav  Leonhardt,  concerts 
and  a  recording  of  Handel's  Theodora  in  San  Francisco,  a  television  recording  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  with  Roger  Norrington,  Handel's  Orlando  at  the  Proms  conducted  by  Chris- 
topher Hogwood,  and  Haydn's  Creation  at  the  Barbican  with  Simon  Rattle.  Festival  appearances 
have  included  Tanglewood,  Edinburgh,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and  London's  Promenade  Con- 
certs. Mr.  Thomas's  recent  recordings  include  Haydn's  Creation  with  Simon  Rattle  and  the  City 
of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mozart's  Requiem  with  Roy  Goodman  and  the  Hanover 
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Band,  Stravinsky's  Pulcinella  with  Richard  Hickox,  Handel's  Israel  in  Egypt  and  Bach's  St.  John 
Passion  with  Andrew  Parrott  and  theTaverner  Players,  Handel's  Orlando  with  Christopher 
Hogwood  and  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  and  a  solo  disc  of  Handel's  'Arias  for  Montag- 
nana"  with  Nicholas  McGegan.  Mr.  Thomas  made  his  BSO  debut  atTanglewood  in  July  1985, 
in  performances  of  Handel's  Messiah  under  Christopher  Hogwood.  He  appeared  with  the 
orchestra  most  recently  this  past  January,  in  Haydn's  Creation  under  the  direction  of  Simon 
Rattle. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  the  chorus  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  April  1990.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed  for 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  do- 
nate their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  atTangle- 
wood, working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guest  conductors  as  Bernard  Haitink,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The 
chorus  has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numer- 
ous recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a 
1975  Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  currently  available  on  compact  disc  include  Tchaikovsky's  Pique 
Dame,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  Hue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  CBS 
Masterworks.  Also  for  Philips,  the  chorus  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  with  the  Boston 
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Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  two 
Christmas  albums  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra:  "Joy  to  the  World,"  on 
Sony  Classical,  and  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  on  Philips. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of  the 
MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  a  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  he  founded  in  1977.  Mr.  Oliver  has  recently  completed 
recording  an  album  with  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  for  Koch  International,  to  include  three 
pieces  written  specifically  for  the  Chorale — Bright  Sheng's  Two  Folksongs  from  Chinhai,  Martin 
Amlin's  Time's  Caravan,  and  William  Thomas  McKinley's  Four  Text  Settings — and  four  works  of 
Elliott  Carter.  His  recent  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  performances  of 
Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Shinsei  Chorus,  and  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony  conducting 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Susan  Cavalier! 
Jane  Circle 
Ann  M.  Dwelley 
Martha  R.  Golub 
Cheri  Hancock 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Anne  Keaney 
Nancy  Kurtz 
Betsy  Moyer 
Livia  Racz 
Julia  Ravinsky 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Pamela  Schweppe 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Patricia  J.  Stewart 
Jennifer  Wehr 

Mezzo-sopranos 
Debra  A.  Basile 
Maisy  Bennett 
Stephanie  Cabell 
Diane  Droste 
Dorrie  A.  Freedman 
Deborah  Gruber 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Donna  Kim 
Deborah  Kreuze 
Gale  Livingston 


Judith  Lyon-Mitchell 
Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 
Roslyn  Pedlar 
Susan  Quinn  Pierce 
Margaret  A.  Salinger 
Sahoko  Sato 
Avis  See-Tho 
Christina  Lillian  Wallace 
Eileen  West 

Tenors 

Edward  A.  Ajhar 
Brad  W.  Amidon 
John  C.  Barr 
Richard  A.  Bissell 
Kenneth  I.  Blum 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Andrew  O.  Grain 
Wayne  N.  Curtis 
Keith  Daniel 
Greg  Flynn 

Kent  Montgomery  French 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
David  M.  Halloran 
Fred  Haubensak 
Stanley  Hudson 
Warren  D.  Hutchison 
Daniel  Lo 
Henry  Lussier 
John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
Ronald  J.  Martin 


Sean  Mooney 
Larry  Mynatt 
Michael  K.  Patrick 
Nathaniel  Stine 
Carl  Zahn 

Basses 

John  Cavallaro 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
Robert  Engel 
Anil  Gehi 
Jay  Gregory 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
David  K.  Kim 
Bruce  Kozuma 
Lee  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Greg  Macusi-Ungaro 
John  W  Norton 
Donald  R.  Peck 
Michael  J.  Prichard 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Robert  Simcoe 
Brad  Turner 
Terry  L.  Ward 
Peter  Wender 


■..'..1,' 


Virginia  S.  Hecker,  Manager 
Frank  Corliss,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition;  many  are  offered  free  room  and  board.  Their  residency  at 
Tanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  annual  and  endowed  Fellowships  and  Scholarships.  TheTMC 
faculty  includes  many  of  the  world's  finest  musical  artists,  some  of  them  teaching  through  the  generosity  of 
donors  who  have  endowed  Faculty  Chairs.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
endowment  support  of  the  contributors  represented  below. 


Endowed  Faculty  Positions 

Berkshire  Chair 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Richard  Burgin  Chair 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair,  Chairman  of  the 

Faculty 
Renee  Longy  Chair,  a  gift  of  Jane  and  John  Goodwin 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Chair,  endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman 

Hoffman  for  Keyboard  Faculty 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Sana  H.  Sabbagh  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Surdna  Foundation  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Endowed  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

BayBanks  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Andre  M.  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Memorial  Fellowship 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 

Susan  Kaplan/Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 

Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in  honor  of 

Eleanor  Panasevich 
Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
The  Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  F  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 

Endowed  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr ,  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship/Brookline  Youth 

Concerts  Awards  Committee  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Memorial  Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon  Fellowship 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
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Bemice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  and  IBM  Matching  Grant  Fellowship 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Sherman  Walt  Fellowship 

Max  Wmder  Memorial  Fellowship 

Endowed  Seminar  Scholarships 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Eugene  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 

Richard  F  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Scholarship 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers  Scholarship 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 


Endowed  Funds  Supporting  the 
Teaching  and  Performance  Programs 

Gino  B.  Cioffi  Memorial  Prize  Fund 

Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artist  Fund 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fund 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  A.  Erlich  Fund 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fund 

The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  Fund 

Greve  Foundation — ^John  J.  Tommaney  Fund 

Mickey  L.  Hooten  Prize  Fund 

Grace  B.  Jackson  Prize  Fund 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissioning  Fund 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fund 

The  Louis  Krasner  Fund 

William  Kroll  Fund 

Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Family  Fund 

Northern  California  Audition  Fund 

Jane  and  Peter  van  S.  Rice  Fund 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fund 

Anonymous  (2) 


TtinglewQDd 

Music 

Center 
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Seats  at  "lin^ewood 
are  ^our§  jbr  tlie  Givmi 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  perma- 
nent place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 
A  gift  of  $2,500  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you 
wish  to  honor  or  memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and 
affixed  to  the  seat  you  have  chosen. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  you  will 
help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will  be 
filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  endowed  seat  will  also  give  you 
a  rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  further  information  about  Tanglewood's  Endowed  Seat 
Program  or  other  endowment  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  the 
Friends  Office;  Tanglewood;  Lenox,  MA  01240;  (413)  637-1600;  or 
the  Development  Office;  Symphony  Hall;  Boston,  MA  02115; 
(617)  638-9273. 
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Tools  of  Excellence 

In  every  discipline, 

outstanding  performance  springs 

from  the  combination  of  skill, 

vision  and  commitment. 

As  a  technology  leader, 

GE  Plastics  is  dedicated 

to  the  development 

of  advanced  materials: 

engineering  thermoplastics, 

silicones,  superabrasives  and 

circuit  board  substrates. 

Like  the  lively  arts  that  thrive 

in  this  inspiring  environment, 

we  enrich  life's  quality 

through  creative  excellence. 


GE  Plastics 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Season,  1992-93 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

J. P.  Barger,  Chairman  George  H.  Kidder,  President 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  Vice-Chairman  Nicholas  T.  Zervas,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-Chairman  William  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 


David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
James  F.  Cleary 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 
Julian  Cohen 
William  F.  Council 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Deborah  B.  Davis 


Nina  L.  Doggett 
Dean  Freed 
Avram  J .  Goldberg 
Thelma  E.  Goldberg 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 


R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Molly  Beals  Millman 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Peter  C.  Read 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Ray  Stata 


Archie  C.  Epps 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 


Michael  G.  McDonough,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Trustees  Emeriti 
Vernon  R.  Alden 
Philip  K.  Allen 
Allen  G.  Barry 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Abram  T.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 

Administration 

Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director  and  Manager  ofTanglewood 

Michael  G.  McDonough,  Director  of  Finance  and  Business  Affairs 

Evans  Mirageas,  Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Marketing 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

Robert  Bell,  Manager  of  Information  Systems 
Daniel  P.  Breen,  Director  of  Boston  Symphony 

Annual  Fund 
Ronald  T.  Brouker  and  David  P.  Sturma, 

Coordinators  of  Audience  Services,  Tanglewood 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of 

Corporate  Sponsorships 
Patricia  Forbes  Halligan,  Director  of  Personnel 

Services 
Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Budget  Manager 
Margaret  Hillyard-Lazenby,  Director  of 

Volunteers 
Russell  M.  Hodsdon,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Public  Relations 

Coordinator 
Craig  R.  Kaplan,  Controller 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales  & 

Marketing  Manager 
Steven  Ledbetter,  Musicologist^ 

Program  Annotator 
Marc  Mandel,  Publications  Coordinator 

Programs  copyright  ©1993  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Cover  design  byjaycole  Advertising,  Inc. 


Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Sidney  Stoneman 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 
John  L.  Thorndike 


John  C.  Marksbury,  Director  of 

Foundation  and  Government  Support 
James  J.  Mooney,  Facilities  Manager,  Tanglewood 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Myran  Parker-Brass,  Coordinator  of  Youth  Activities 
Marie  B.  Pettibone,  Director  of  Corporate 

Development 
Scott  Schillin,  Assistant  Manager, 

Pops  and  Youth  Activities 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Associate  Director  of 

Development!  Director  of  Major  Gifts 
Cheryl.  L.  Silvia,  Function  Manager 
Michelle  Leonard  Techier,  Media  and  Production 

Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
James  E.  Whitaker,  Chief  Coordinator, 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Julie  Miner  White,  Manager  of  Fund  Reporting 
Robin  J.  Yorks,  Director  ofTanglewood 

Development 


Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thelma  E.  Goldberg,  Chairman 
Robert  P.  O'Block,  Vice-Chairman 
Jordan  L.  Golding,  Secretary 


Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Amanda  Barbour  Amis 
Harlan  E.  Anderson 
Caroline  Dwight  Bain 
Mrs.  David  Bakalar 
Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Lynda  Schubert  Bodman 
Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
William  L.  Boyan 
Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Gwendolyn  Cochran  Hadden 
William  H.  Congleton 
William  F.  Council 
John  M.  Connors,  Jr. 
Joan  P.  Curhan 
Phyllis  Curtin 
Nader  E  Darehshori 
JoAnne  Dickinson 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Hugh  Downs 
Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Harriett  M.  Eckstein 
Deborah  A.  England 
Katherine  Fanning 
J.  Richard  Fennell 
Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 
Mark.  R.  Goldweitz 

Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 
Bruce  A.  Beal 
Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 
Mary  Louise  Cabot 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Susan  M.  Hilles 
Mrs.  Louis  L  Kane 


John  P  Hamill 

Ellen  T.  Harris 

Daphne  P.  Hatsopoulos 

Bayard  Henry 

Joe  M.  Henson 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Lolajaffe 

Anna  Faith  Jones 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Frances  Demoulas  Kettenbach 

Robert  D.  King 

Mrs.  Gordon  E  Kingsley 

Koji  Kobayashi 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

David  L  Kosowsky 

George  Krupp 

John  R.  Laird 

Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 

Thomas  H.  Lee 

Laurence  Lesser 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

Diane  H.  Lupean 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

William  F.  Meagher 

Nathan  R.  Miller 


Leonard  Kaplan 
Robert  K.  Kraft 
Benjamin  H.  Lacy 
Mrs.  James  E  Lawrence 
C.  Charles  Marran 
Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 
Mrs.  Thomas  Spurr  Morse 
Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 
David  R.  Pokross 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout 


Catalina  B.  Monies 

Richard  P.  Morse 

E.James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Robert  J.  Murray 

David  S.  Nelson 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Paul  C.  O'Brien 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Andrall  E.  Pearson 

John  A.  Perkins 

Millard  H.  Pryor,Jr. 

Robert  E.  Remis 

William  D.  Roddy 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Keizo  Saji 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

L.  Scott  Singleton 

Micho  E  Spring 

Ira  Stepanian 

Vondal  M.Taylor, Jr. 

William  E  Thompson 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Margaret  Williams-DeCelles 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 


Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
W.  Davis  Sohier,  Jr. 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Luise  Vosgerchian 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Voluteers 

Molly  B.  Millman,  President 

Florence  T.  Whitney,  Executive  Vice-President 

Patricia  L.  Tambone,  Treasurer 

Arline  Ziner,  Secretary 

Susan  D.  Robinson,  Nominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 

Krista  K.  Baldini,  Fundraising 
Kathryn  Bray,  Public  Relations 
Ileen  S.  Cohen,  Tanglewood  Association 
Pamela  N.  Czekanski,  Fundraising 
Helen  A.  Doyle,  Symphony  Shop 
Elizabeth  B.  Eaton,  Hall  Services 


Joan  W.  Erhard,  Membership 
Linda  Fenton,  Development 
Marilyn  Hunter,  Youth  Activities 
DebraA.  Korh,  Adult  Education 
Seth  Nichols,  Resources  Development 
Carole  Siegel,  Tanglewood  Association 


Business  and  Professional  Leadership  Association 
Board  of  Directors 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Chairman  Emeritus 
William  F.  Connell,  President 


James  F.  Cleary,  Chairman 


Members 

J. P.  Barger 
Leo  Beranek 
William  L.  Boyan 
Nader  F  Darehshori 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 


Francis  A.  Doyle 
George  H.  Kidder 
William  F.  Meagher 
Robert  J.  Murray 
Robert  P  O'Block 


William  D.  Roddy 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Ray  Stata 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 


PRIME  TIME 


A  time  comes  in  life  when  the  rules  of  the 
game  change.  Success  by  itself  is  no  longer 
enough;  you  want  to  enhance  Its  value  for 
yourself  .  .  .  and  those  you  cherish.  It's  a  prime 
time— if  you  can  adapt. 

Perhaps  you've  noticed  an  increasing  need  to 
make  informed  judgments  in  areas  foreign  to 
your  background.  Your  decisions  are  now 
affected  by  broad-reaching  implications 
concerning  ownership  interests,  taxes,  your 
estate,  and  family  considerations. 

We  understand  the  rules  of  this  new  game, 
and  our  years  of  experience  have  helped  many 
successful  people  make  the  transition. 

For  more  information,  write: 


Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

700  South  Street 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts  01201 


Berkshire 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI     OZAWA,     MUSIC     DIRECTOR 


1993-94    SEASON    AT    CARNEGIE    HALL 

CHOOSE  3  CONCERTS  ON  WEDNESDAYS  OR  THURSDAYS  AT  8PM. 

Wednesday,  October  13 
Thursday,  October  14 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
Krystian  Zimerman,  piano 
BARTOK  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  4 

Wednesday,  February  16 
Thursday,  February  17 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

Jessye  Norman,  soprano 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  44,  'Trauer' 

BRITTEN  'Phaedra' 

DEBUSSY  'Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune' 

BERLIOZ  'La  Mort  de  Cleopatre' 

Wednesday,  April  13 
Thursday,  April  14 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
Peter  Serkin,  piano 
REGER  Piano  Concerto 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  5 

Subscribe  Now  for  the  1993-94  Season 

A  Boston  Symphony  subscription  at  Carnegie  Hall  entitles  you  to: 

•  the  best  available  seats  in  Carnegie  Hall,  with  the  same  seat 
reserved  for  you  for  all  performances  in  your  series 

•  savings  over  individual  concert  ticket  prices 

•  guaranteed  renewal  privileges  for  the  next  season  in  the  same 
seat  location,  or  priority  for  location  or  series  changes 

•  special  mailings,  including  Tanglewood  program  and  ticket 
information,  the  BSO's  newsletter,  and  invitations  to  special 
BSO  events 

TICKET  PRICES  FOR  THREE-CONCERT  SERIES 

First  Tier  Boxes:4+^;  Parquet:  VM:  Second  Tier  Boxes:  $103; 

Dress  Circle:  $88;  Front  Balcony:  $68;  Rear  Balcony:  $46 

Call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-7575  or 
1-800-333-BSOC  (2762),  Monday-Friday,  9am-5pm,  and  order  your 
subscription  using  American  Express,  VISA,  or  MasterCard. 

All  progranfis  and  artists  subject  to  change 


TANGLEWOOD 


The  Tanglewood  Festival 

In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized 
a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful 
that  the  promoters  incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the 
experiment  during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted, 
and  on  August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the 
Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow). 
The  series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  drawing  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of  lawns  and 
meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  on  August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the 
first  Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened  the  1937  festival's  second  weekend,  rain  and 
thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether 
of  the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the 
downpour.  At  the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's 
founders,  made  an  appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The 
appeal  was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining 
concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  plan- 
ning for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate 
design  that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important, 
went  well  beyond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too 
expensive;  he  finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their 
budget,  they  would  have  "just  a  shed,"  which  "any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the 
aid  of  an  architect."  The  Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to 


After  the  storm  of  August  12,  193  7,  which  precipitated  afundraising  drive  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tanglewood  Shed 


make  further  simplifications  in  Saarinen's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building 
he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the  evening  of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first  concert  of 
that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  remains,  with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed 
with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  summer  since,  except  for  the 
war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concert- 
goers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  the  acoustical  consultant  Bolt 
Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero  Saarinen  and  Associates,  the  installation  of 
the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Orchestra  Canopy,  along  with  other  improve- 
ments, produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous  acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed,"  recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's  legendary  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its 
operations.  By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several 
small  studios  were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts, 
Prelude  concerts  and  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  appears  annually,  and  in  recent  years  a  weekend  of 
jazz  has  been  added  to  close  the  summer.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of 
music  but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard 
for  artistic  excellence  that  makes  the  festival  unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a  pleasant,  outdoor,  summer  concert  hall;  it  is  also 
the  site  of  one  of  the  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study  in  the  world. 
Here,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  has  been  maintained  by  the  Boston  Sym- 


IMAGINE  A  FARAWAY  PLACE  CLOSE  TO  HOME... 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  where  the  Connecticut  River  meets  the  Mohawk  Trail. 
Whether  you  come  for  a  sporting  challenge,  shopping  adventure,  some  historic 
perspective  or  to  be  pampered  at  a  Victorian  Bed  and  Breakfast,  you're  sure  to  be 
enchanted  by  the  eclectic  charm  of  Franklin  County. 


TRY  A  LITTLE  ADVENTURE  AT  ZOAR  OUTDOOR. 


Raft  the  rapids  with  Western  Massachusetts'  leading  white- 
water  outfitter.  Incredible  wilderness  scenery  and  a 
picnic  style  lunch.  Trips  for  all  levels  of  rafters. 
Call  (800)  532-7483  for  a  free  color  brochure. 


TAKE  A  LOOK  BACK  IN  TIME  AT  MEMORIAL  HALL  MUSEUM. 


The  HADLEY  CHEST  exhibit  at  Memorial  Hall  Museum 
in  Old  Deerfield  presents  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  impor- 
tant furniture  forms  produced  in  America,  dating  from  the  late 
17th  and  early  18th  centuries.  These  joined  chests  will  be  on 
exhibition  May  1  to  October  31.  Call  (413)  774-7476. 

Whatever  your  reason  or  the  season^ 
it's  always  like  visiting  afar  away  place  close  to  home. 

^-■-g|gj|-|     Franklin  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 

P.O.  Box  790  •  Greenfield,  MA  01302 
413-773-5463 


MASSAC 


phony  Orchestra  ever  since  its  establishment  under  the  leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 
in  1940,  provides  a  wide  range  of  specialized  training  and  experience  for  young  musi- 
cians from  all  over  the  world.  Now  in  its  ninth  year  under  Artistic  Director  Leon 
Fleisher,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8,  1940,  with  speeches — Koussevitzky,  alluding 
to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is 
now  in  the  New  World" — and  music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall  Thompson's 
Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  which  was  written  for  the  ceremony  and  arrived  less 
than  an  hour  before  the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which  made  such  an  impression  that  it 
has  remained  the  traditional  opening  music  each  summer.  TheTMC  was  Koussevitzky's 
pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary  faculty  in  composi- 
tion, operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  performance;  he  himself  taught 
the  most  gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has  always  been  not  on  sheer 
technique,  which  students  learn  with  their  regular  private  teachers,  but  on  making  music. 
Although  the  program  has  changed  in  some  respects  over  the  years,  the  emphasis  is  still 
on  ensemble  performance,  learning  chamber  music,  vocal  music,  and  the  orchestral 
literature  with  talented  fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching  of  a  master-musician- 
teacher.  Many  of  the  pieces  learned  this  way  are  performed  inTMC  recitals;  each  sum- 
mer brings  exciting  performances  by  talented  young  professionals  beginning  a  love 
affair  with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  performs  weekly  in  concerts  covering  the 
entire  repertory  under  the  direction  of  student  conductors  as  well  as  members  of  the 
TMC  faculty  and  guest  conductors  present  at  Tanglewood  to  lead  BSO  concerts.  The 
quality  of  the  TMC  Orchestra,  assembled  for  just  eight  weeks  each  summer,  regularly 
astonishes  visitors.  It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  distinguished  musicians  who 
have  been  part  of  this  annual  corps  of  young  people  on  the  verge  of  professional  careers 
as  instrumentalists,  singers,  conductors,  and  composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  20% 
of  the  members  of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country  h^ve  been  students  at  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  with  that  figure  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  programs  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  each  with 
appropriate  subdivisions.  The  Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demanding  schedule  of 
study  and  performance  for  students  who  have  completed  most  of  their  training  in  music 
and  who  are  awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their  expenses.  It  includes  courses  of 
study  for  instrumentalists,  singers,  and  composers.  Other  courses  of  instruction  include 
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A  1939  banner  advertising  that  summer's  Boston  Symphony  Tanglewood  Festival 


Since  1773 


Dnwmg  by  Doug/jj  McCregor 
People  by  Nortn^n  Rockwell 


A  great  place  to  spend  an  overnight  or  enjoy  a  meal.  Open  every  day 
for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner.  And . . .  right  on  the  Main  Street  in 
the  village  of  Stockbridge  (Route  7).  The  Red  Lion  Inn  has  welcomed 
the  wayfarer  with  its  friendly,  old-fashioned  charm  and  country 
lodging  since  1773. 

Please  phone  for  reservations  (413)  298-5545. 

iS^IheRedLknInn 

Since  1773.  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 


Gountn^  Curtains 


At  the  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge 
413-298-5565 


Curtain  Charm  .  .  .  curtains  in 
cotton  muslin  or  care-free  permanent 
press,  some  with  ruffles,  others  with 
fringe  or  lace  trim.  Tab  and  tailored, 
lined  and  insulated  curtains,  pinch 
pleats,  balloon  curtains,  bedding, 
pillows,  country  folkart,  wooden  rods 
and  much  more! 


Pick  up  a 

free  color  catalog. 


Open  Everyday 

A  New  England  Tradition  for  over  30  years. 


the  Conducting  Class,  from  which  members  are  selected  for  public  performance,  and 
the  Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers.  In  1966,  educational  programs  atTanglewood 
were  extended  to  younger  students,  mostly  of  high-school  age,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf 
invited  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  to  become  involved  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  activities  in  the  Berkshires.  Today,  Boston  University,  through  its 
Tanglewood  Institute,  sponsors  programs  that  offer  individual  and  ensemble  instruc- 
tion to  talented  younger  musicians,  with  eleven  separate  programs  for  performers  and 
composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of 
the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a 
living  embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumen- 
talists, and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 


CLASSICAL  CD  DELETIONS  &  OVERRUNS 

Top  quality  LPs,  tapes,  CDs  and  books,  from  $2.00.  Over  8,000  Classical 
titles  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  prices. 

Just  3'/2  miles  East  of  Stockbridge  on  Kte.  102  (follow  map  below) 


MAIN  ST    STOCKBRIDGE 


— ImasswkeI 


RTE102E »•   TO  LEE 


RED  LION 
INN 


Summer  Retail  Hours  July  and  August,  Mon.-Sat.  1 1:30  AM  -  5:30  PM 

BERKSHIRE  RECORD  OUTLET 

Rte  102,  Lee,  MA   •  (413)  243-4080       ^^ax  Mo.  (413)  243-4340 
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TMC  Artistic  Director  Leon  Fleisher  works  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 


Tanglewood  program  photo  credits:  Boston  Symphony  Archives,  Roger  Farrington, 
Lincoln  Russell,  Walter  H.  Scott,  Steve  J.  Sherman,  Christian  Steiner,  Whitestone  Photo 


IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR 
PERFORMING  ARTISTS  AND  R\TRONS 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must 
leave  early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission. 

Please  refrain  from  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed. 

Please  note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  equipment  during  concerts 

and  rehearsals  atTanglewood  is  prohibited.  Please  note,  too,  that  as  of 

this  summer,  video  cameras  may  not  be  carried  into  the  Koussevitzky  Music 

Shed  during  concerts  or  rehearsals. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the 
noise  and  flash  may  disturb  other  listeners  as  well  as  the  performers. 

Pagers  and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 

PROGRAM  INFORMATION  forTanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the 
Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637- 1940.  For  weekly  program  information  on  all  Tanglewood 
concerts  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  events,  please  call  the  Tanglewood  Concert  Line  at 
(413)637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended 
through  intermission  on  BSO  concert  evenings);  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermission; 
and  Sunday  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal  check,  or 
major  credit  card.  To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card,  please  call  TICKET- 
MASTER  at  (617)  931-2000  in  Boston;  (413)  733-2500  in  western  Massachusetts;  (212)  307- 
7171  in  New  York  City;  or  1-800-347-0808  in  other  areas.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  service 
charge  for  tickets  purchased  by  phone. 

LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and  specially 
priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  Regular  lawn  tickets 
for  the  Music  Shed  and  Theatre-Concert  Hall  are  not  valid  for  specially  priced  events. 

SPECIAL  LAWN  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  under  the 
age  of  twelve  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  BSO  concerts  FREE  OF  CHARGE, 
thanks  to  a  generous  grant  from  TDK,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  audio  and  video 
tapes.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent  or  guardian  for  each 
concert,  but  please  note  that  children  admitted  without  charge  must  sit  with  their  parent/ 
guardian  on  the  lawn,  and  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  must  be  seated  on  the  rear  half 
of  the  lawn.  Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  are  not  permitted  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  the  Theatre  during  concerts.  The  free  ticket  policy  does  not 
extend  to  Popular  Artists  concerts  or  to  groups  of  children.  Organized  children's  groups  (15  or 
more)  should  contact  Group  Sales  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  (617)  638-9345,  for  special  rates. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each  Saturday  morning 
at  10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Tickets  are  $11  and  available  at  the 
Tanglewood  box  office. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN  WALK- 
WAYS are  located  in  the  areas  of  the  Main  Gate  and  the  West  Parking  Lot. 

PARKING  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  is  available;  please  ask  the  parking 
attendants. 

REST  ROOMS,  WATER  FOUNTAINS,  AND  PAY  PHONES,  INCLUDING  FACILITIES 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED,  may  be  located  on  the  map  opposite.  Please  note,  however,  that 
rest  rooms  located  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  are  closed  during  concerts. 


Memories  of  Tangle  wood... 
You  c^  take  them  with  you! 

Visit  our 

Tanglewood  Music  Store 

Wide  selection  of  classical  music 
Weekly  concert  selections 
BSO  and  guest  artists 

•  Connpact  discs 

•  Cassettes 

•  Sheet  music,  instrumental  and  vocal 

•  Full  scores 

•  Books 

Glass  House  Gift  Shop 

Exciting  designs  and  colors 

•  Adult  and  children's  clothing 

•  Accessories 

•  Stationery,  posters,  books 

•  Giftware 

MasterCard/VISA/ American  Express 
LOCATED  AT  THE  MAIN  GATE,  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MA  01 240    (41 3)  637-1 600 

Monday  through  Friday:  1  Gam  to  4pm 

Saturday:  9am  to  4pm 

Friday:  5:30pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 

Saturday:  6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 

Weeknight  Theatre  concerts:  7pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 

Sunday:  10am  to  6pm  (Glass  House) 

noon  to  6pm  (Music  Store) 
Both  stores  closed  during  performances 


THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  Superintendent's  House  near  the  Main  Gate.  Visitors 
who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

IN  CASE  OF  SEVERE  LIGHTNING,  visitors  to  Tanglewood  are  advised  to  take  the  usual 
precautions:  avoid  open  or  flooded  areas;  do  not  stand  underneath  a  tall  isolated  tree  or 
utility  pole;  and  avoid  contact  with  metal  equipment  or  wire  fences.  Lawn  patrons  are  advised 
that  your  automobile  will  provide  the  safest  possible  shelter  during  a  severe  lightning  storm. 
Readmission  passes  will  be  provided. 

THE  FIRST  AID  STATION  is  near  the  Main  Gate.  PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING  CALLS  are 
asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the  guide  at  the  Main  Gate  desk. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  next  to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service  and 
picnic  space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  available  to 
donors  through  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  in  the  Cafe  to  the  right  of  the  Main  Gate  as  you 
enter  and  at  other  locations  as  noted  on  the  map.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  sells  adult  and  children's  leisure  clothing, 
accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts.  Daytime  hours  are  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Evening 
hours  are  from  5:30  p.m.  until  the  grounds  close  on  Friday,  from  6  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and 
from  7  p.m.  on  Theatre  concert  nights.  Please  note  that  the  Glass  House  is  closed  during 
performances.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well 
as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE,  adjacent  to  the  Glass  House  and  operated  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  music  books,  recordings,  scores,  sheet  music,  and  musi- 
cal supplies.  Whenever  available,  records  and  cassettes  feature  the  repertory  and  artists 
heard  at  Tanglewood  concerts.  Except  on  Sunday,  when  it  is  open  from  noon  to  6  p.m.,  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Store's  hours  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Glass  House. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  are  funded 

in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  by  the  Massachusetts 

Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency.  •  Tanglewood  1993  is  supported  in  part  by  funds 

from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs. 


Hawthorne  Cottage  Tanglewood  Exhibit 

Opposite  Tanglewood's  Lion  Gate  on  West  Hawthorne  Street  stands  the  Hawthorne 
Cottage,  a  replica  of  the  original  house — the  "Red  Cottage" — where  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  lived  on  the  Tappan  family  estate  in  the  Berkshires  in  1850  and  1851. 
There  Hawthorne  wrote  part  of  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  and  two  children's 
books,  A  Wonder-book  for  Boys  and  Girls  and  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Rebuilt  by  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  the  Hawthorne  Cottage  now 
houses  a  collection  of  memorabilia  connected  with  Tanglewood's  history,  including 
a  series  of  photographs  of  the  estate  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  donated  by 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout  and  family,  descendants  of  the  Tappan  and  Brooks 
families,  the  donors  of  Tanglewood  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Also  on 
display  this  summer  is  a  special  exhibit  entitled  "The  Woman  Who  Started  Tangle- 
wood." Drawn  from  materials  preserved  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Archives 
and  the  Stockbridge  Library,  the  exhibit  commemorates  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith, 
the  New  York  philanthropist  who  founded  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  in  1934  with 
conductor  Henry  Hadley.  Also  being  displayed  are  copies  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
novel  and  short  stories  written  in  the  Little  Red  House,  and  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  alumni  scrapbooks.  A  project  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers,  the  exhibit  is  open  to  the  public  throughout  the  summer,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  on  Sunday  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


K'V 


SWEATEES 
ETC 


Hand  Knit  Sweaters 

Direct  from  the  Designer  Prices 

Open  Daily 

Rt.  7,  Stockbridge 
Third  house  behind  Red  Lion  Inn 


FOIR  ACRES  MOTEL 


ROUTE  2 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MA  01267 

413/458-8158 


Just  Up  The  Road  From 

Tanglewood.  Close  to  the 

Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 

and  The  Clark  Art  Institute. 

Large  Attractive  Rooms. 

No  Minimum  Stay. 

Restaurant  Adjacent 

Your  Hosts: 
The  Wallace  Family 


® 


OLDBROOK^ 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Occupancy  in  tde  Spring,  1994 


Exclusive  Agent 

DENNIS  G.WELCH 

Real  Estate 

The  Curtis,  Lenox,  MA 

413-637-1709 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


A  boarding  high  school  for  the 
¥isuai  &  performing  arts  stydeif 

IDYLLWILD 

SCHOOL 

OF 

MUSIC 

AND 

THE 

ARTS 


#  Grades  8-12  with  majors  In  theatre, 
music,  dance,  writing  &  visual  arts 

# College-preparatory  curriculum 

*Pre-professional  arts  training 

«  Located  in  the  beautiful  San  Jacinto  Mtns. 
near  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 

Idyllwild  School  of  Music  &  the  Arts 

P.O.  Box  38T,  Idyllwild,  CA  92549 
(909)  659-2171  x223  #  Fax  (909)  659-2058 


Each  summer  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
offers  tuition-free 
Fellowships  to  150  of  the 
most  talented  young 
musicians  in  the  world. 
They  rely  on  your  support. 
Become  a  Fellowship 
Sponsor  this  summer. 


For  more  infor- 
mation please 
contact  Robin  J. 
Yorks  in  the 
Tanglewood 
Friends  Office  or 
call  (413)  637-5275. 


TanglewQDd 

Music 

Center 


The  BerUshires  'There's  Something 
Special  About  Living  and  Learning  Here 
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North  Adams  State  College 

''Let^s  provide  people  with  a  private 

liberal  arts  college  experience 

at  a  public  college  cost^^ 

Thomas  Aceto 
President 

North  Adams,  Massachusetts  01247 
Admissions:  1-800-292-6632,  ext  0410 


Success  (sek-ses')  n 


At  WiLLISTON 

Northampton  the 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

With  the  1993-94  season,  Seiji  Ozawa  will  celebrate 
his  twentieth  anniversary  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  became  the  BSO's 
thirteenth  music  director  in  1973,  after  a  year  as 
music  adviser.  Mr.  Ozawa's  many  tours  with  the 
orchestra  have  included  four  visits  to  Japan,  an  eight- 
city  North  American  tour  in  the  spring  of  1991,  a 
seven-city  European  tour  following  the  1991  Tangle- 
wood  season,  and  the  orchestra's  first  trip  to  South 
America,  in  the  fall  of  1992.  His  previous  tours  with 
the  orchestra  have  included  an  historic  visit  to  China 
in  March  1979,  marking  the  first  visit  to  China  by 
an  American  performing  ensemble  following  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations;  the  orchestra's 
first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  European  music  festivals,  also  in  1979;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial 
in  1981,  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  and  an  international  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England.  In  December  1993  he  will  lead  the  orchestra  in  a  tour  of 
Europe  to  include  concerts  in  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Vienna,  Milan,  Munich,  and 
Prague. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career,  appearing  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  French  National  Orchestra,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  the  Or- 
chestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Recent 
appearances  conducting  opera  have  included  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Salzburg,  and 
the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  He  has  also  conducted  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992,  with  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  One- 
gin.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the 
Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  Saito 
Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  among 
others.  His  recordings  appear  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI/Angel,  Erato, 
Hyperion,  New  World,  Philips,  RCA,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  andTelarc 
labels.  In  September  1992  Mr.  Ozawa  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsumoto, 
Japan,  in  memory  of  his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of  West- 
ern music  and  musical  technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  theToho  Gakuen  School 
of  Music  in  Tokyo. 
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Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to  Japanese  parents,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  Western 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besan- 
^on,  France,  and  was  invited  toTanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competition.  In  1960  he  won  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  a  student  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bernstein  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's 1961  tour  of  Japan  and  was  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  Mr.  Ozawa  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1964,  music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that 
orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts.  He  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening 
at  Symphony"  PBS  television  series. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on  Philips, 
a  nearly-complete  Mahler  symphony  cycle,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra  with  Hildegard 
Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  with  Jessye  Norman,  James 
McCracken,  andTatianaTroyanos.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  include 
Tchaikovsky's  Nutcracker;  violin  concertos  of  Bartok  and  Moret  with  Anne-Sophie  Mut- 
ter; Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus;  and  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with  Krystian  Zimerman.  Other 
recordings  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  for  piano 
left-hand  and  orchestra  by  Ravel,  Prokofiev,  and  Britten  with  Leon  Fleisher,  on  Sony 
Classical;  Tchaikovsky's  opera  Pique  Dame  with  Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester,  and 
Vladimir  Atlantov,  on  RCA  Red  Seal;  Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  with  Rudolf 
Serkin,  onTelarc;  and,  also  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote 
with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits 
d'ete  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade. 


Mitsic  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1992-93 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Victor  Romanul 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

^Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating 

XOn  sabbatical  leave 
^Substituting,  Tanglewood  1993 


Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 
Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 
Family  chair 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*James  Cooke 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
*Harvey  Seigel 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Jennie  Shames 
^Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*Si-Jing  Huang 
Sjoseph  Conte 
§Joseph  Scheer 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 


Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marcjeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 
Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 
*Robert  Ripley 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 
Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 
*Ronald  Feldman 

Charles  and  Jo  Anne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jerome  Patterson 
^Jonathan  Miller 

*Owen  Young 
John  F.  Cogan,Jr.,  and 
Mary  Cornille  chair 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leith  Family  chair 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
chair 
John  Salkowski 
*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 

Walter  Piston  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Acting  Principal  Flute 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Fenwick  Smith 

Acting  Assistant  Principal 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 


Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenber^ 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
William  Hudgins 

Thomas  Martin 

Assistant  Principal 
E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

ijiCraig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 


Gregg  Heneg; 

Helen  Rand  The 


ar 

ayer  chair 


Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chai 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Associate  Principal 
Thomas  Rolfs 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Thomas  Ganger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 
Timothy  Genis 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 
Assistant  Timpanist 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 


Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Assistant  Conductors 

Grant  Llewellyn 
Robert  Spano 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  112th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  philan- 
thropist. Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more  than 
a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the  millions 
through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active  role  in 
commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its  summer  season 
atTanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  music  festivals  in  the  world;  it 
helps  to  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and 
through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community;  and, 
during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists,  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center,  which  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 

The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players — the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensemble 
made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players — and  the  activities  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the  performance 
of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  The  BSO  is  also  represented  by  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  which  was  founded  in  1970  under  its  present  conductor  John  Oliver.  The 
chorus  performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra, 
at  Symphony  Hall,  atTanglewood,  and  on  tour. 

Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations 
of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  providing  educational  and  training  programs 
at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its 
audiences,  governmental  assistance  on  both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through 
the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director 
until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 


world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary 
Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile, 
in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to 
give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  1917, 
continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  concerts  began  during  Kous- 
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sevitzky's  years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts 
in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence  at 
Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated 
by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930 
became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a 
century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  cele- 
brated its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky 's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented 
numerous  premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory, 
and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  con- 
certs were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  a  number 
of  American  and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European  tour,  and  directed  con- 
certs on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  ad- 
viser. During  his  tenure  as  music  director  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  or- 
chestra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's  commitment 
to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the  orchestra's  100th 
birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  and  a  recent  series  of  commissions  from  composers  including  Henri  Dutilleux, 
Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  and  Yehudi  Wyner. 
Under  his  direction  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activities,  to  include 
releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato 
labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  at  Symphony 
Hall,  September  1989 
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Tuning  up  at  Canyon  Ranch. 


A  stay  at  Canyon  Ranch  in  Lenox, 
Massach  u  setts  i  s  a  I  ways  a  good  way  to 
get  the  body,  mind  and  spirit  in  tune. 
And  for  creating  total   harmony, 
summer  is  an  especially  opportune 
season.  Summer  is  when  Canyon 
Ranch  joins  forces  with  the  most 
magnificent  array  of  cultural 
events  on  the  East  Coast.  You 
can  stay  at  Canyon  Ranch  and 
sample   The  Tanglewood 
Music  Festival,  The  Berkshire 
Theatre  Festival,  Shakespeare 

and         Company,       The    

Williamstown    Theatre      C,St¥W/Or\ 
Company  and  many  other         ij      ^^— ,r-^ 


exciting  cultural  events  that 

make  up  the  summer  Performing  Arts 

program  in  the  Berkshires. 

During  the  day,  you  can  select 


from  a  wealth  of  choices  including  all 
theclasses,  services  and  activities  that 
makeCanyon  Ranch  much  more  than 
just  a  place  to  "stay  and  play".  Swim, 
hike,  have  a  facial,  enjoy  a  lesson  in 
preparing  a  gourmet  spa  meal, 
indulge  in  a  soothing  herbal 
wrap  or  massage,  then  hop 
on  a  bike  and  roll  on  over  to 
the  new  Rockwell  Museum 
orexplorethe  home  of  Edith 
Wharton.  In  the  evening 
treat  your  heart  and  soul 
to  any  of  the  marvelous 
performances  the  area 
has  to  offer.  Come  to 
Canyon  Ranch  in  the 
Berkshires  this  summer.  Challenge 
your  body.  Soothe  your  spirit.  And 
stimulate  your  mind. 


Call  now  for  special  summer  packages  1  -800-726-9900 

Much  more  than  a  spa.  A  way  of  life. 

CANYON  RANCH  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES"^  ■  CANYON  RANCH  TUCSON 
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Box  indicates  approximate  location  of  property 

UST  IMAGINE... 

THE  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  CALL  THIS  HOME.  Wychmere  shores... 
an  exclusive  ocean  front  conimunitY  in  the  village  of  Harwich  Port  mth  panoramic 
views  in  every  direction.  Wychmere  Harbor  to  the  north,  the  coast  of  Chatham  to  the  east, 
Monomoy  Island  and  Nantucket  Sound  to  the  south,  and  Great  Island  across  the  natural 
splendor  of  conservation  land  to  the  west .  .  .Just  Imagine! 

Wychmere  Shores  .  .  .experience  the  pleasure  of  Cape  Cod  waterfront  living;  a  sun- 
rise smm,  an  afternoon  sail,  relaxing  in  your  poolside  cabana,  or  a  sunset  stroll  along  a  beau- 
tiful white  sandy  beach. 

Imagine  .  .  .four  distinctive  buildings  of  quintessential  Cape  Cod  architecture  situated 
on  twelve  coastal  acres  overlooking  picturesque  Wychmere  Harbor.  Only  58  spacious  condo- 
minium homes,  each  averaging  3,200  square  feet,  are  being  offered.  These  residences  provide 
thefniest  craftsmanship,  spectacular  views  and  amenities  to  accommodate  the  most  gracious  of 
lifestyles. 

Realize  this  rare  opportunity  to  call  Wychmere  Shores  your  home.  Nothing  like  this 
mil  ever  again  be  built  on  Cape  Cod. 

Residences  offered  from  $925,000  to  $1.5  million. 
For  more  irrformation  please  call  or  write: 

John  M.  Kelly  III  ^-^-^ 

Director  of  Sales  \      ~'  ''f1/?%/7 

Wychmere  Shores  *IC/  iK/ 

23  Snow  Inn  Road 
Harwich  Port,  MA  02646 
(508)  430-7020 


Fortunately  For  Those  Who  Once  Dared  To  Dream, 
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There  Were  Those  Who  Understood  And 
Helped  Make  It  Happen 


Talent,  hard  work  and  dedication 
aren't  all  it  takes  to  become  an  accom- 
plished pianist.  Success  often  requires  the 
help  of  someone  who  listens  to  your  needs 
and  knows  what  it  takes  to  meet  them. 

Understanding  a  person's  needs. 
It's  something  we  feel  very  strongly  about 
at  Shawmut  Bank.  And  it's  what  makes 
our  know-how  all  the  more  valuable. 


Shawmut  Bank 


KNOW-HOWTHAT  VMS  OFF/ 


Member  FDIC 


It's  a  place  for  all  seasons... a  place  to  experience  the  per- 
fect retirement.  Kimball  Farms,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  is 
a  vibrant  LifeCare  Community,  alive  with  activity  for  the 
body  and  mind.  Skiing,  hiking  and  golf  are  all  nearby,  while 
concerts,  plays,  trips,  visiting  lecturers  and  lessons  in  the 
arts  are  always  on  the  calendar.  With  such  a  rich  environ- 
ment, retirement  just  doesn't  seem  like  the  right  word. 

Call  for  a  visit  today  and  pick  up  our  Retirement  Planner. 
It  can  help  you  assess  your  goals  and  show  you  why  so 
many  are  making  Kimball  Farms  part  of  their  plans. 


Retirement  As  It  Was  Meant  To  Be* 


Kimball  Farms 


193  Walker  Street,  Lenox  Massachusetts  01240 
(413)  637-4684  (800)  283-0061 
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PIANO  CONCERTO 

in  A  minor 

YEVGENY  KISSIN 


Vienna  Philharmonic/Giulini 


SK  62567 


Midori 

Encore! 

Krelsler  •  Paganini 
Faure  •  Tchaikovsl<y  •  Sarasate 
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LECHMEKp 


$10.98  & 
$24.98  (2  CDs) 


Buddy  was  a  natural.  While  I  never  knew  exacdy  how  a  phrase  would 
be  shaped,  I  knew  it  would  be  beautiful  and  whole,  and  above  all, 
like  the  greatest  of  artists,  never  played  the  same  way  twice. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  creative  musicians  I  ever  knew — and  I  loved 
his  never-ending  range  of  color  and  his  unerring  sense  of  timing. 

Over  the  last  few  years  we  had  what  we  both  referred  to  as  "the  sub- 
ject," meaning  our  talks  about  his  retirement.  He  came  to  me  just 
recently  and  said,  "Seiji,  in  the  fall,  maybe  we  should  talk  about 
'that.'''  Of  course,  I  knew  I  would  lose  him  some  day  from  the  or- 
chestra, but  this  is  so  unbearably  sudden. 

I  will  miss  his  quiet  and  unassuming  way,  the  sight  of  him  in  his  beret 
and  trench  coat,  that  quizzical  smile  of  his,  and  most  of  all,  that 
absolutely  unique  sound  that  floated  above  us  all,  with  complete 
grace  that  was  his  alone.  I  pray  for  Buddy. 

— Seiji  Ozawa 


Harold  Wright 

December  4,  1927- August  11,  1993 


Harold  Wright  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  its  principal 
clarinet  at  the  start  of  the  1970-71  season.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  which  he  toured  and  recorded.  Born 
in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wright  took  up  the  clarinet  when  he  was  twelve 
and  later  studied  with  Ralph  McLane,  then  principal  clarinetist  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  Before  join- 
ing the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  he  was  a  member  of  the  Houston  and 
Dallas  symphonies,  and  principal  clarinet  of  the  National  Symphony  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Wright  was  a  Casals  Festival  participant  for  seven 
years,  participated  regularly  at  the  Marlboro  Festival  from  1952  to  1970, 
returned  to  Marlboro  in  1974  and  1990,  and  toured  with  both  the  National 
Symphony  and  Music  from  Marlboro.  He  also  performed  with  all  of  this 
country's  leading  string  quartets.  His  many  recordings  include  the  Brahms 
sonatas,  the  Beethoven  Octet  for  winds,  Copland's  Sextet,  Mozart's  Clarinet 
Quintet  with  a  Marlboro  ensemble  including  Alexander  Schneider, 
Schubert's  Shepherd  on  the  Rock  with  Benita  Valente  and  Rudolf  Serkin,  and 
the  Mozart  Clarinet  Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  This  past  May  he  recorded  the  quintets  for  clarinet  and  strings  of 
Mozart  and  Brahms  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  for  future 
release  on  Philips  records.  Also  a  dedicated  teacher,  Mr.  Wright  was  a  faculty 
member  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center. 

A  modest,  unassuming  gentleman  with  a  wry  sense  of  humor,  Harold 
Wright — "Buddy"  to  family,  friends,  and  colleagues — was  esteemed  for  his 
playing,  and  for  his  dedicated  musicianship.  The  sound  of  his  clarinet  at  the 
start  of  the  BSO's  1970-71  season  signalled  a  remarkable  new  presence 
among  the  orchestra's  membership,  even  to  those  listening  just  over  the 
radio.  That  unique  sound — warm,  human,  remarkably,  subtly  expressive, 
a  miracle  of  orchestral,  ensemble,  and  solo  playing — continued  to  amaze, 
consistently,  throughout  his  twenty-two  seasons  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  August  20,  at  6:30 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  piano 


MOZART 


Violin  Sonata  in  E  minor,  K.304(300c) 

Allegro 

Tempo  di  Menuetto 


BEETHOVEN 


Violin  Sonata  No.  9  in  A  minor.  Opus  47, 
Kreutzer 

Adagio  sostenuto — Presto 
Andante  con  Variazioni 
Finale:  Presto 


Baldwin  piano 


Notes 


Mozart's  sonata  in  E  minor,  K.304(300c),  is  one  of  a  group  of  works  for  violin  and 
piano  begun  early  in  1778  during  Mozart's  lengthy  visit  to  Mannheim  though  possibly 
not  finished  until  he  reached  Paris.  His  direct  model  was  a  set  of  violin  sonatas  by 
Joseph  Schuster  which  were  popular  there;  on  October  6,  1777,  he  had  sent  a  copy  of 
the  Schuster  sonatas  to  his  sister,  commenting  that  they  were  "not  bad"  and  promising 
to  write  some  in  the  same  style  if  he  decided  to  stay  on  in  Mannheim.  It  is  likely  that 
the  example  of  the  Schuster  sonatas  and  also  of  Mozart's  other  model,  Johann  Chris- 
tian Bach,  motivated  the  two-movement  form  of  all  six  sonatas.  The  set,  including  the 
sonata  in  E  minor,  was  published  in  Paris  in  November  1778  as  "Opus  F'  (though  there 
was  already  another  Mozart  set  in  print  with  that  number — publishers  were  not  very 
careful  about  such  matters  then). 

The  printed  title  page  followed  the  traditional  formula  of  the  time,  identifying  the 
sonatas  as  works  for  harpsichord  or  pianoforte  "with  the  accompaniment  of  a  violin," 
implying  that  the  musical  essence  was  contained  in  the  keyboard  part  alone.  But  in 
these  sonatas,  Mozart's  violin  makes  a  bid  for  independence,  and  the  two  instruments 
are  more  evenly  matched  than  they  had  been  in  Mozart's  earlier  works  of  this  type. 
The  musical  phrases  often  require  a  balancing  dialogue  between  the  voices.  Along 
with  the  G  minor  piano  quartet,  K.378,  this  was  Mozart's  only  minor-key  work  for  piano 
and  strings.  Its  two  movements  maintain  a  serious  tone,  though  by  no  means  "tragic" 
and — as  Mozart  scholar  Alfred  Einstein  put  it — "not  without  rays  of  heavenly  light," 


The  nickname  of  Beethoven's  Opus  47  violin  sonata — ''Kreutzer" — immortalizes  the 
wrong  person.  Beethoven  originally  dedicated  the  sonata  to  a  brilliant  twenty-four- 
year-old  mulatto  violinist,  George  Polgreen  Bridgetower,  son  of  an  African  father  and 
a  German  or  Polish  mother,  with  whom  the  composer  played  the  first  performance, 
and  whose  playing  he  admired  and  recommended  to  others.  But  when  the  violinist 
and  composer  had  a  falling  out — apparently  over  a  woman,  though  no  details  are 
known — Beethoven  changed  his  dedication,  and  the  work  was  published  with  an 
inscription  to  a  famous  French  violin  virtuoso  who,  as  far  as  is  known,  never  played  it. 

The  composition  of  Opus  47  began  with  the  finale,  which  was  actually  intended  to 
be  the  last  movement  of  an  earlier  sonata,  Opus  30,  No.  1 ;  but  Beethoven  decided 
that  the  movement  was  too  brilliant  for  that  work,  so  he  reserved  it  for  a  later  time. 
He  sketched  the  remaining  movements  of  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  while  also  working  on 
his  oratorio  Christus  am  Olberge  {Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives)  in  early  1803,  shortly 
before  he  met  Bridgetower,  but  the  work  was  not  completed  until  the  actual  day  of 
the  performance.  May  24,  1803.  Only  the  finale  had  been  professionally  copied  for 
the  soloist.  As  Beethoven's  amanuensis  Ferdinand  Ries  recalled: 

One  morning  Beethoven  summoned  me  at  half  after  four  o'clock  and  said:  "Copy 
the  violin  part  of  the  first  Allegro  quickly."  (His  regular  copyist  was  otherwise  en- 
gaged.) The  pianoforte  part  was  noted  down  only  here  and  there  in  parts.  Bridge- 
tower had  to  play  the  marvellously  beautiful  theme  and  variations  in  F  [the  second 
movement]  from  Beethoven's  manuscript  at  the  concert,  because  there  was  no  time 
to  copy  it. 

Bridgetower  himself  recalled  that  he  boldly  inserted  one  change — virtuoso's  pre- 
rogative— into  the  first  movement,  a  change  that  seems  to  have  had  Beethoven's  ap- 
proval, though  it  did  not  appear  in  the  printed  score.  After  a  slow  introduction,  the 
two  instruments  take  off  in  a  Presto  phrase  that  comes  to  a  stop  on  a  fermata  at  the 
ninth  measure;  the  phrase  is  then  restated  in  a  new  scoring,  and  when  the  fermata 
arrives,  the  pianist  plays  a  brief,  cadenza-like  arpeggio.  Bridgetower  recalled  in  his 
memoirs  that,  when  that  movement  arrived  in  the  repeat  of  the  exposition,  he  played 
the  arpeggios  on  the  violin,  in  imitation  of  what  he  had  heard  Beethoven  play  the 
first  time.  The  composer  leaped  up  from  the  piano,  embraced  him,  and  cried,  ''Noch 
einmal,  mein  lieber  BurschV — "Once  again,  my  dear  boy!"  When  it  came  to  the  perform- 
ance, Beethoven  simply  held  the  C  major  chord  at  the  repeat  and  let  Bridgetower 
play  the  little  cadenza.  This  treatment  of  the  passage,  however,  was  not  the  one  Bee- 
thoven finally  published. 

The  Kreutzer  Sonata  is  one  of  the  first  great  violin  sonatas  expressly  designed,  in 
breadth  of  scope  and  virtuosic  fireworks,  for  public  performance  in  a  concert  hall. 
Prior  to  this  time,  chamber  music — and  the  violin  sonata  in  particular — was  consid- 
ered something  for  home  consumption,  with  musicians  playing  either  for  their 
private  enjoyment  or  for  the  entertainment  of  a  small  group  of  guests.  But  a  piece  to 
be  played  in  a  hall  seating  hundreds  of  listeners  requires  a  totally  different  scale  of 
projection,  and  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  to  respond  to  the  rise 
of  public  concerts  of  chamber  music.  In  this  respect  it  corresponds  to  Beethoven's 
Razumovsky  string  quartets.  Opus  59,  and  to  the  Waldstein  2ind  Appassionata  piano 
sonatas,  Opera  53  and  57  respectively,  in  recognizing  the  changing  audience  for 
chamber  music  and  the  changing  circumstances  of  performance. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Mahler:  Symphony  No*  1  inD  major 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  August  20,  at  8:30 
SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 


MOZART 


BRAHMS 


ELGAR 


Overture  to  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  K.492 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor.  Opus  15 

Maestoso 

Adagio 

Allegro  non  troppo 

EMANUEL  AX 


INTERMISSION 


Variations  on  an  Original  Theme,  Opus  36, 

Enigma 

Theme  (Andante) 

1.  C.A.E.  (L'istesso  tempo) 

2.  H.D.S.-P.  (Allegro) 

3.  R.B.T  (Allegretto) 

4.  W.M.B.  (Allegro  di  molto) 

5.  R.RA.  (Moderato) 

6.  Ysobel  (Andantino) 

7.  Troyte  (Presto) 


8.  W.N.  (Allegretto) 

9.  Nimrod  (Adagio) 

10.  Intermezzo  (Dorabella) 
(Allegretto) 

1 1 .  G.R.S.  (Allegro  di  molto) 

12.  B.G.N.  (Andante) 

13.  ***Romanza  (Moderato) 

14.  Finale.  E.D.U.  (Allegro) 
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RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Overture  to  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  K.492 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  about  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 
1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5, 1791.  He  began  his  opera  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  (The 
Marriage  of  Figaro),  on  a  libretto  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  about  October  1785  and  completed  it 
on  April  29,  1786;  the  first  performance  took  place  in  the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna  on  May  1, 
1786.  Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  the  overture  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  repertory  on 
January  28  and  29, 1887.  Charles  Munch  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  19, 
1953;  Yuri  Temirkanov  led  the  orchestra's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  9,  1988. 
The  overture  is  scored  for  two  each  offiutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  plus 
timpani  and  strings. 

Mozart's  three  great  Italian  comic  operas  to  librettos  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  are  all 
different  from  one  another,  but  they  all  share  the  composer's  extraordinary  dramatic 
insight  into  human  emotion  and  human  weakness.  It  is  an  understanding  that  allows 
the  composer  to  create  human  beings,  even  of  characters  that  in  other  hands  might 
only  be  cardboard  stereotypes,  and  to  reveal  their  hurts  and  their  humanity  even  in 
scenes  that  make  us  laugh  at  their  foibles  or  sympathize  with  their  sorrows. 

The  first  of  these  three  operas  daringly  drew  its  libretto  from  a  French  comedy  that 
had  been  banned  from  Vienna  for  political  reasons.  Beaumarchais's  Le  Mariage  de 
Figaro,  produced  in  1784,  had  shown  a  wisecracking  servant  who  managed  to  foil  his 
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master's  nefarious  designs  on  the  servant's  bride-to-be.  In  outline  it  was  not  greatly 
different  from  any  number  of  stylish  comedies  of  the  day,  but  Beaumarchais's  charac- 
ters were  far  more  politically  outspoken  than  had  been  the  case  in  earlier  comedies, 
and  the  implications  of  the  drama  discomfitted  aristocrats  and  crowned  heads — 
especially  since  only  the  year  before  a  great  colonial  empire,  England,  had  lost  a  war 
to  rebellious  colonists  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  ushering  in  a  generation  in 
which  kings  sat  uneasily  on  their  thrones.  Da  Ponte  took  great  pains  to  reassure  the 
governmental  censors  that  his  adaptation  had  removed  anything  that  might  be  politi- 
cally untoward.  There  are  commentators  who  insist  that  Mozart's  music  expresses  the 
feelings  of  the  common  people  far  more  daringly  than  any  writer  could  have  used  in 
that  day — but,  of  course,  the  censors  couldn't  read  music  and  were  quite  incapable  of 
guessing  its  effect  on  an  audience. 

Mozart  took  Lorenzo  da  Ponte's  adaptation  of  Beaumarchais's  comedy  and  con- 
verted it  into  one  of  the  great  human  stories  of  the  musical  theater.  The  characters 
live  in  their  music  as  few  characters  in  any  opera.  They  experience  "a  crazy  day"  (to 
translate  the  subtitle  given  both  the  original  play  and  its  operatic  version)  in  which 
true  love  triumphs  over  lechery,  but  not  without  ambiguity  or  ambivalence,  and  not 
before  we  have  laughed  at  delightful  scenes  of  comic  invention  and  sympathized  with 
near-heartbreak.  The  overture,  which  was  written  last  (just  two  days  before  the  pre- 
miere), does  not  quote  any  material  from  the  opera  at  all,  but  its  brilliance  and  non- 
stop hustle  sets  the  emotional  tempo  for  the  "crazy  day"  to  follow. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Johannes  Brahms 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor.  Opus  15 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
April  3,  1897.  He  wrote  his  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  1858,  using  some  material  that  goes  back 
as  far  as  1854  and  that  was  originally  intended  for  other  purposes  and  designs.  With  Joseph 
Joachim  conducting,  Brahms  himself  played  the  first  performance  on  January  22, 1859,  in 
Hanover.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  on  November  13, 1875,  by  Nannetta  Falk- 
Auerbach,  with  Carl  Bergmann  (a  former  conductor  of  the  Boston  Germania  Orchestra  and  of 
the  Handel  ^  Haydn  Society)  leading  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Harold  Bauer  was  soloist  for 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  on  November  30  and  December  1,  1900,  under  Wilhelm 
Gericke.  Claudio  Arrau  was  soloist  for  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  1,  1946, 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky  s  direction;  Emanuel  Ax  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  performance 
here,  on  July  22,  1988,  under  the  direction  of  Andrew  Davis.  Besides  the  piano  soloist,  the  score 
calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

Admit,  when  you  think  of  Brahms,  you  probably  think  of  him  as  he  is  in  the  famous 
von  Beckerath  drawing  of  him  at  the  piano — an  older  man  with  grey  hair  and  flowing 
white  beard,  stout,  sure  to  light  a  cigar  when  he  is  finished  playing,  then  oflFto  a  place 
called  The  Red  Hedgehog  for  wine  and  smoke  and  conversation,  grufifand  sometimes 
outright  rude  but  still  capable  of  turning  on  charm  for  the  ladies,  going  for  long 
walks,  writing  many  letters,  some  of  them  distressingly  arch,  spending  summers  com- 
posing in  places  with  names  like  Portschach,  Murzzuschlag,  and  Bad  Ischl,  but  unable 
to  tolerate  any  of  them  more  than  three  years  in  a  row,  and  of  course  writing  solid 
masterpiece  after  solid  masterpiece. 

Right  enough,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  twenty-five-year-old  Brahms 
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struggling  to  bring  his  D  minor  piano  concerto  to  completion — "I  have  no  judgment 
about  this  piece  any  more,  nor  any  control  over  it,"  he  writes  to  Joseph  Joachim  on 
December  22,  1857.  Four  years  earlier,  on  October  28,  1853,  Robert  Schumann  closed 
his  career  as  music  critic  with  the  celebrated,  oft-invoked  article  New  Paths: 

...  I  have  always  thought  that  some  day,  one  would  be  bound  suddenly  to  appear, 
one  called  to  articulate  in  ideal  form  the  spirit  of  his  time,  one  whose  mastery  would 
not  reveal  itself  to  us  step  by  step,  but  who,  like  Minerva,  would  spring  fully  armed 
from  the  head  of  Zeus.  And  he  is  come,  a  young  man  over  whose  cradle  graces  and 
heroes  have  stood  watch.  His  name  is  Johannes  Brahms  . . .  and  he  [bears]  even 
outwardly  those  signs  that  proclaim:  here  is  one  of  the  elect. 

That  year,  Brahms  had  come  to  the  Schumanns  in  Diisseldorf  as  a  shy,  awkward, 
nearsighted  young  man,  boyish  in  appearance  as  well  as  manner  (the  beard  was  still 
twenty-two  years  away),  blond,  delicate,  almost  wispy.  His  two  longest,  closest  musical 
friendships  began  in  1853 — with  the  violinist,  conductor,  and  composer  Joseph 
Joachim,  and  with  Clara  Schumann.  Both  went  through  turbulent,  painful  stages,  the 
one  with  Joachim  much  later,  but  that  with  Clara  almost  at  once.  On  February  27, 
1854,  Robert  Schumann,  whose  career  as  conductor  had  collapsed  and  who  had 
begun  to  suffer  from  auditory  and  visual  hallucinations,  tried  to  drown  himself,  and 
five  days  later  he  was  committed  to  an  asylum  in  Endenich.  Clara,  pregnant  with  their 
seventh  child,  was  desperate,  and  in  the  following  weeks,  Brahms's  kindliness,  friend- 
ship, and  gratitude  were  transmuted  into  the  condition  of  being  passionately  in  love 
with  this  gifted,  strong,  captivatingly  charming  and  beautiful  thirty-five-year-old 
woman.  Moreover,  she  returned  his  feelings.  In  their  correspondence  there  is  refer- 
ence to  "the  unanswered  question."  Schumann's  death  in  July  1856  was  a  turning 
point  in  Brahms's  relations  with  Clara,  though  not  the  one  for  which  he  must  have 
hoped.  She  seemed  more  married  to  Robert  than  ever,  they  pulled  apart,  and  it  took  a 
while  before  they  settled  into  the  loving,  nourishing  friendship  that  endured  until 
Clara's  death  in  May  1896. 

All  this  time,  the  music  we  know  as  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  was  in  Brahms's 
head,  occupying  more  and  more  pages  of  his  notebooks,  being  tried  out  at  the  piano 
(or  at  two),  sent  to  Joachim  for  criticism,  discussed  in  letters.  It  is  surely  marked  by  the 
turmoil  of  these  years,  by  Robert  Schumann's  madness  and  death,  by  Brahms's  love 
for  Clara  and  hers  for  him,  by  their  retreat  from  their  passion.  Its  composition  was 
marked  as  well  by  purely  musical  troubles,  by  the  mixed  effect  of  the  very  young  man's 
originality,  his  ambition,  his  inexperience  (particularly  with  respect  to  writing  for 
orchestra),  his  almost  overpowering  feeling  for  the  past,  his  trembling  sense  of  his 
own  audacity  at  inserting  himself  into  history  as,  somehow,  a  successor  of  Bach  and 
Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Schumann. 

He  set  out  in  1854  to  write  a  sonata  for  two  pianos,  but  by  June  of  that  year,  he  was 
already  uncertain  about  it  and  wrote  to  Joachim: 

I'd  really  like  to  put  my  D  minor  sonata  aside  for  a  long  time.  I  have  often  played 
the  first  three  movements  with  Frau  Schumann.  (Improved.)  Actually,  not  even  two 
pianos  are  really  enough  for  me  ...  I  am  in  so  confused  and  indecisive  a  frame  of 
mind  that  I  can't  beg  you  enough  for  a  good,  firm  response.  Don't  avoid  a  negative 
one  either,  it  could  only  be  useful  to  me. 

In  March  he  had  traveled  the  few  miles  from  Dusseldorf  to  Cologne  in  order  to  hear 
the  Beethoven  Ninth  for  the  first  time.  More  than  twenty-two  years  would  pass  before 
he  allowed  himself  to  complete  a  symphony  and  have  it  performed,  but  still,  from 
then  on,  the  idea  of  writing  such  a  work  gave  him  no  peace.  Before  long,  the  sonata 
for  which  two  pianos  were  not  enough  turned  into  the  symphony  it  had  really  wanted 
to  be  in  the  first  place  (and  the  choice  of  D  minor,  the  key  of  the  Beehoven  Ninth,  for 
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this  sonata/symphony  is  no  coincidence).  He  was  reluctant,  though,  to  face  the  idea  of 
symphony,  nor  would  the  sonority  of  the  piano  go  away.  To  turn  the  music  into  a 
piano  concerto  seemed  to  be  the  answer,  and  by  April  1856  he  was  sending  drafts  to 
Joachim  ("You  know  how  infinitely  you  could  please  me — if  it's  worth  the  efiFort  at 
all — by  looking  at  it  very  carefully  and  passing  on  to  me  even  the  most  trivial  of  your 
thoughts  and  reservations"). 
Joachim  to  Brahms,  December  4,  1856: 

I  don't  know  whether  you  will  be  pleased  by  my  penciled  suggestions  and  wish 
you'd  soon  answer  that  unstated  question,  best  of  all  by  simply  sending  me  the 
concerto's  continuation  ...  I  become  more  fond  of  the  piece  all  the  time,  though 
certain  things  don't  altogether  convince  me  compositionally:  from  page  21  to  24  it's 
too  fragmentary,  not  flowing  enough — restless  rather  than  impassioned — just  as  in 
general,  after  the  significant  opening  and  the  wonderfully  beautiful  song  in  minor, 
I  miss  an  appropriately  magnificent  second  theme — I  do  realize  that  something 
commensurately  elevated  and  beautiful  in  major,  something  that  could  compete  in 
breadth  with  the  opening  idea,  must  be  hard  to  find — but  even  these  reservations 
don't  blind  me  to  the  many  glories  of  the  movement. 

Brahms  to  Joachim,  December  12,  1856: 

So  here  is  the  finale,  just  to  be  rid  of  it  at  last.  Will  it  be  good  enough  for  you?  I 
doubt  it.  The  end  was  really  meant  to  be  good,  but  now  it  doesn't  seem  so  to  me. 
A  thousand  thanks  for  having  looked  over  the  first  movement  so  benevolently  and 
exactly.  I  have  already  learned  a  lot  from  your  beautiful  commentary . . .  Scold  and 
cut  all  you  want. 

Brahms  to  Joachim,  early  January  1857: 

You're  not  embarrassed  to  make  heavy  and  heavier  cuts  in  the  rondo,  are  you?  I 
know  very  well  that  they're  needed.  Send  it  soon.  Here's  the  first  movement,  copied 
over  for  a  second — and,  please,  severe — going  over . . .  Oddly  enough,  an  Adagio  is 
going  along  as  well.  If  I  could  only  rejoice  over  a  successful  Adagio.  Write  to  me 
about  it,  and  firmly.  If  you  like  a  little  bit,  show  it  to  our  dear  friend,  otherwise 
not ...  I  like  the  little  alteration  on  page  19,  line  2,  but  doesn't  it  remind  me  of 
Wagner?  . . .  Dear  Joseph,  I  am  so  happy  to  be  able  to  send  you  my  things,  it  makes 
me  feel  doubly  sure. 

Joachim  to  Brahms,  January  12,  1857: 

Your  finale — all  in  all,  I  find  it  really  significant:  the  pithy,  bold  spirit  of  the  first 
theme,  the  intimate  and  soft  B-flat  major  passage,  and  particularly  the  solemn 
reawakening  toward  a  majestic  close  after  the  cadenza,  all  that  is  rich  enough  to 
leave  an  uplifting  impression  if  you  absorb  these  principal  features.  In  fact,  I  even 
believe  that  even  after  the  impassioned  spaciousness  of  the  first  movement  and  the 
elevating  reverence  of  the  second  it  would  make  a  satisfying  close  to  the  whole 
concerto — were  it  not  for  some  uncertainties  in  the  middle  of  the  movement,  which 
disturb  the  beauty  and  the  total  eflFect  through  a  kind  of  instability  and  stiffness.  It 
sounds  as  though  the  themes  themselves  had  been  invented  by  the  creative  artist  in 
very  heat  of  inspiration,  but  then  you  hadn't  allowed  them  enough  time  to  form 
proper  crystals  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  [There  follow  several  pages  of  de- 
tailed criticism  of  the  harmonic  structure  and  some  questions  about  the  scoring.] 
...  A  conversation  with  Frau  Schumann  led  me  to  think  it  would  be  well  if  you 
wrote  another  finale,  revision  often  being  more  trouble  than  new  invention.  But 
that  would  be  a  waste  of  so  much  that  is  meaningful  in  the  rondo,  and  perhaps  you  can  bring 
yourself  back  to  the  point  of  working  with  your  original  impetuosity  so  as  to  make  those  few 
places  over — Vd  like  that. 

So  it  went  for  months  more,  with  revisions,  with  decisions  to  leave  certain  things 
alone  ("I'm  returning  one  passage  still  with  the  mark  of  Cain  on  its  forehead"),  with 
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inquiries  about  horn  transpositions,  the  risk  invoh^ed  in  assigning  a  solo  to  the  third 
horn  ("The  players  in  Hamburg  and  Elberfeld  are  worthless,  and  who  knows  about 
other  orchestras?"),  about  the  advisability  of  omitting  the  piccolo  altogether  (he  did, 
settling  finally  on  a  contained  and  classical  orchestra  with  woodwinds  and  trumpets  in 
pairs,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  and  strings).  In  December  1857  he  wrote  the  despair- 
ing sentence  already  quoted:  "I  have  no  judgment  about  this  piece  any  more,  nor  any 
control  over  it,"  adding  "Nothing  sensible  will  ever  come  of  it."  To  which  Joachim 
sensibly  replied,  "Aber  Mensch,  but  I  beg  you,  man,  please  for  God's  sake  let  the  copyist 
get  at  the  concerto."  "I  made  more  changes  in  the  first  movement,"  Brahms  reported 
in  March  1858  and  even  risked  not  sending  them  to  Joachim.  That  good  friend  made 
his  orchestra  available  for  a  reading  rehearsal  in  Hanover  in  April,  and  bit  by  bit, 
Brahms  came  to  face  the  inevitable:  he  must  let  it  go  and  perform  it. 

The  premiere  in  Hanover  went  well  enough,  but  the  performance  in  the  more 
important  city  of  Leipzig  a  few  days  later  was  a  disaster: 

No  reaction  at  all  to  the  first  and  second  movements.  At  the  end,  three  pairs  of 
hands  tried  slowly  to  clap,  whereupon  a  clear  hissing  from  all  sides  quickly  put  an 
end  to  anv  such  demonstration  ...  I  think  its  the  best  that  could  happen  to  one,  it 
forces  you  to  collect  your  thoughts  and  it  raises  courage.  After  all,  I'm  still  trying 
and  groping.  But  the  hissing  was  really  too  much,  yes? 

'Tor  all  that,"  Brahms  wrote  in  the  same  letter  to  Joachim,  "one  day,  when  I've 
improved  its  bodily  structure,  this  concerto  will  please,  and  a  second  will  sound  very 
different."  He  was  right  on  both  points  (though,  in  fact,  he  revised  only  some  details). 
He  became  a  master.  For  the  solemn,  sarabande-like  slow  movement  of  the  D  minor 
symphony-that-never-was,  he  found  a  beautiful  use  when  he  set  to  it  the  words  "For 
all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass"  in  his  German 
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Requiem.  And  who  would  want  the  D  minor  concerto  to  be  other  than  it  is,  great  and 
with  rough  edges,  daring  and  scarred,  hard  to  make  sound  well,  and  holding  in  its 
Adagio,  over  which  he  once  inscribed  the  words  "Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini,'"' 
all  that  in  his  painful,  Werther-like  loyalty  and  love  he  had  felt  about  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann? 

— Michael  Steinberg 


Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Edward  Elgar 

Variations  on  an  Original  Theme,  Enigma,  Opus  36 

Edward  Elgar  was  born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  on  June  2,  1837,  and  died  in 
Worcester  on  February  23, 1934.  He  began  the  Enigma  Variations  in  October  1898  and  com- 
pleted them  on  February  19,  1899.  The  score  bears  the  dedication  "To  my  friends  pictured  within. " 
The  first  performance  was  given  in  London  on  June  19  the  same  year,  Hans  Richter  conducting. 
The  Boston  Symphony  first  played  the  Variations  on  December  24  and  26, 1903,  when  Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducted.  Jean  Morel  gave  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  24, 1954,  and 
Grant  Llewellyn  the  most  recent  on  August  3,  1991.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  triangle,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  organ  (ad  lib.),  and 
strings. 

Edward  Elgar  was  in  almost  every  respect  an  outsider:  largely  self-taught  in  a  day 
when  only  strict  academic  training,  preferably  including  one  of  the  two  universities, 
was  considered  absolutely  essential;  Roman  Catholic  in  a  country  officially  Protestant; 
a  musician  of  deep  feeling  and  commitment  in  a  culture  that  viewed  music  as  an 
insignificant  entertainment.  But  most  galling  was  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
shopkeeper  in  a  class-ridden  society  that  could  never  get  over  looking  down  its  nose 
at  people  "in  trade."  And  yet,  ironically,  it  is  just  those  facts,  the  very  things  that  made 
him  feel  ever  the  outsider,  that  also  allowed  him  to  develop  his  musical  talents  as  a 
composer  of  marked  originality. 

He  spent  his  youth  in  Worcester,  a  sleepy  cathedral  town  in  western  England,  living 
over  the  family  music  shop.  He  spent  much  time  absorbing  the  scores  in  stock,  pursu- 
ing his  own  original  course  in  music  rather  than  the  stodgy  academic  instruction 
prevalent  at  the  official  schools.  Except  for  violin  lessons  he  had  no  formal  training, 
but  already  as  a  child  he  showed  promise  of  an  original  talent.  At  sixteen  he  left  busi- 
ness forever  and  supported  himself  as  a  freelance  musician  in  Worcester,  filling  vari- 
ous positions  as  violinist,  conductor,  and  even  bassoonist  in  a  wind  quintet,  as  well  as 
teacher  of  violin.  Five  years  spent  as  conductor  of  an  "orchestra"  made  up  of  staff 
members  of  the  county  mental  asylum  in  nearby  Powick  was  invaluable.  He  composed 
original  music  and  rescored  the  classics  for  whatever  instruments  were  available  each 
week,  gaining  in  this  way  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  how  instruments  sound 
in  performance.  He  later  used  to  boast  that  he  had  never  had  to  reorchestrate  a  pas- 
sage after  hearing  it  in  performance  because  it  always  sounded  exactly  as  he  had 
imagined  it  would. 

In  1889  he  married  Caroline  Alice  Roberts,  a  woman  convinced  of  his  genius.  Alice 
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was  eight  years  his  senior  and  far  his  social  superior  (this  was  a  time  when  such  things 
were  considered  to  be  very  important),  but  she  had  the  backbone  to  withstand  the 
relatives  who  objected  to  the  match.  She  encouraged  Elgar  to  compose  the  great 
works  that  she  knew  he  had  in  him.  During  the  thirty  years  of  their  marriage,  Elgar 
became  England's  first  composer  of  international  stature  in  two  centuries — and  after 
her  death,  which  occurred  fourteen  years  before  his  own,  he  was  never  able  to  com- 
plete another  large  work. 

Until  he  was  forty  Elgar  remained  a  purely  local  celebrity.  Shortly  after  the  pre- 
miere of  his  cantata  Caractacus  at  the  Leeds  Festival  in  October  1898,  Elgar  sat  musing 
at  the  piano  one  day,  idly  playing  a  pensive  melody  that  had  occurred  to  him.  When 
his  wife  asked  what  it  was,  he  said,  "Nothing,  but  something  might  be  made  of  it."  He 
named  several  of  their  friends.  "Powell  would  have  done  this,  or  Nevinson  would  have 
looked  at  it  like  this."  Alice  commented,  "Surely  you  are  doing  something  that  has 
never  been  done  before?"  Thus  encouraged,  Elgar  sketched  out  an  entire  set  of  vari- 
ations on  his  original  theme.  On  October  24  he  wrote  to  his  friend  August  Jaeger  at 
Novello's  music  publishers  to  announce  that  he  had  sketched  a  set  of  orchestral  vari- 
ations. "I've  labelled  'em  with  the  nicknames  of  my  particular  friends — you  are  Nim- 
rod.  That  is  to  say  I've  written  the  variations  each  one  to  represent  the  mood  of  the 
'party'  writing  the  var[iation]  him  (or  her)self  and  have  written  what  I  think  they  wd. 
have  written — if  they  were  asses  enough  to  compose." 

On  November  1,  the  Elgars'  young  friend,  Dora  Penny,  was  invited  to  lunch  and  to 
hear  Elgar's  new  piece.  The  composer  played  the  piano,  while  Dora  turned  pages  for 
him. 

He  played  the  theme  and  started  in  on  the  variations.  Then  he  turned  over  two 
pages  and  I  saw  No.  Ill,  R.B.T.,  the  initials  of  a  connexion  of  mine.  This  was  amus- 
ing! Before  he  had  played  many  bars  I  began  to  laugh,  which  rather  annoyed  me. 
You  don't  generally  laugh  when  you  hear  a  piece  of  music  for  the  first  time  dedi- 
cated to  someone  you  know,  but  I  just  couldn't  help  it,  and  when  it  was  over  we 
both  roared  with  laughter!  "But  you've  made  it  like  him!  How  on  earth  have  you 
done  it?" 

Dora  Penny  (herself  a  "variation"  named  "Dorabella")  was  probably  the  first  person 
outside  the  Elgar  household  to  learn  the  secret  of  the  variations. 

After  completing  the  orchestration,  between  February  5  and  19,  1899,  Elgar  sent 
the  score  off  to  Hans  Richter,  and  waited  a  nervous  month  before  learning  that  he 
would  program  the  work.  At  the  premiere,  on  June  19,  a  few  critics  were  miffed  at  not 
being  let  in  on  the  identity  of  the  friends  whose  initials  appeared  at  the  head  of  each 
movement.  But  the  work  itself  achieved  a  sensational  success. 

The  friends  have  long  since  been  identified,  so  that  mystery  is  solved.  But  another 
mystery  about  the  Enigma  Variations  will  probably  be  argued  over  forever.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  title  and  a  statement  Elgar  made  in  the  program  note  at  the  work's  premiere. 
The  manuscript  of  the  score  simply  bears  the  title  "Variations  for  orchestra  composed 
by  Edward  Elgar,  Op.  36."  Over  the  theme,  though,  someone  has  written  in  pencil 
the  word  "Enigma."  The  handwriting  appears  not  to  be  Elgar's.  Still,  he  did  not  object 
to  the  word,  and  in  fact  his  program  note  implied  the  presence  of  a  mystery,  a  "dark 
saying"  that  "must  be  left  unguessed."  He  added,  "through  and  over  the  whole  set 
another  larger  theme  'goes'  but  is  not  played."  The  mysteries  of  the  "dark  saying"  and 
the  "larger  theme"  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  many  people  since  1899.  Every 
few  years  a  new  "solution"  is  proposed,  and  the  arguments  start  all  over  again.  The 
most  recent,  and  convincing,  argument  cites  the  slow  movement  of  Mozart's  Prague 
Symphony  as  the  basis  for  Elgar's  theme.  But  in  the  end,  it  is  only  the  quality  of  the 
music  that  determines  how  frequently  we  wish  to  hear  the  Enigma  Variations. 
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Elgar  himself  revealed  the  identity  of  the  "Variations"  in  a  set  of  notes  written  in 
1913,  later  published  with  photographs  of  each  of  the  individuals..  Elgar's  remarks 
will  be  quoted  in  the  discussion  below. 

The  theme  is  remarkable  in  itself.  It  goes  by  stops  and  starts,  broken  up  into  little 
fragments  which,  at  the  outset,  hardly  seem  "thematic."  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  first  four  notes  provide  a  perfect  setting,  in  rhythm  and  pitch,  of  the  name  "Ed- 
ward Elgar,"  who  thus  writes  his  signature,  so  to  speak,  on  the  whole  work. 


±Hr^^ 


[Ed-   ward   El-  gar] 


It  begins  in  G  minor,  has  four  rising  bars  in  the  major,  then  is  restated  in  the  minor 
with  an  expressive  new  counterpoint.  It  leads  directly  into: 

I.  (C.A.E.)  Caroline  Alice  Elgar,  the  composer's  wife.  "The  variation  is  really  a  pro- 
longation of  the  theme  with  what  I  wished  to  be  romantic  and  delicate  additions; 
those  who  know  C.A.E.  will  understand  this  reference  to  one  whose  life  was  a  roman- 
tic and  delicate  inspiration."  Oboe  and  bassoon  have  a  little  triplet  figure  in  the  open- 
ing measures  that  had  a  private  resonance  for  the  composer  and  his  wife:  it  was  the 
signal  he  used  to  whistle  when  he  came  home  (it  reappears  in  the  last  variation). 

II.  (H.D.S.-P.)  Hew  David  Steuart-Powell  played  piano  in  a  trio  with  Elgar  (vioHn) 
and  Basil  Nevinson  (Variation  XII).  "His  characteristic  diatonic  run  over  the  keys 
before  beginning  to  play  is  here  humorously  travestied  in  the  semiquaver  passages; 
these  should  suggest  a  Toccata,  but  chromatic  beyond  H.D.S.-P's  liking."  The  chroma- 
tic figures  race  along  in  the  strings  and  woodwinds;  eventually  the  theme  appears  in 
longer  note  values  softly  in  the  cellos  and  basses. 

III.  (R.B.T.)  Richard  Baxter  Townshend  was  an  author  of  a  series  of  Tenderfoot 
books  {A  Tenderfoot  in  Colorado  a.nd  A  Tenderfoot  in  New  Mexico),  as  well  as  a  classical 
scholar  and  a  lovable  eccentric.  Elgar  says  that  the  variation  refers  to  his  performance 
as  an  old  man  in  some  amateur  theatricals  in  which  his  voice  occasionally  cracked  to 
"soprano"  timbre  (the  oboe  with  the  main  part  of  the  theme,  later  joined  by  the  flute). 

IV.  (H(M.5.)  William  Meath  Baker,  a  country  squire  with  a  blustery  way  about  him. 
He  tended  to  give  "orders  of  the  day"  to  his  guests,  especially  with  regard  to  arrange- 
ments for  carriages.  Elgar  depicts  his  forcible  delivery.  The  middle  section  of  this  very 
fast  movement  contains  "some  suggestions  of  the  teasing  attitude  of  the  guests." 

V.  (R.P.A.)  Richard  Penrose  Arnold,  a  son  of  Matthew  Arnold,  a  self-taught  pianist. 
"His  serious  conversation  was  continually  broken  up  by  whimsical  and  witty  remarks. 
The  theme  is  given  by  the  basses  with  solemnity  and  in  the  ensuing  major  portion 
there  is  much  lighthearted  badinage  among  the  wind  instruments." 

VI.  (Ysobel)  Isabel  Fitton  was  an  amateur  viola  player,  whom  Elgar  draws  into  the 
music  by  writing  a  leading  part  for  her  instrument  built  on  a  familiar  exercise  for 
crossing  the  strings,  "a  difficulty  for  beginners;  on  this  is  built  a  pensive,  and  for  a 
moment,  romantic  movement." 

VII.  (Troyte)  One  of  Elgar's  closest  friends,  Arthur  Troyte  Griffith,  an  architect  in 
Malvern.  Elgar  said  that  the  variation  represented  "some  maladroit  essays  to  play  the 
pianoforte;  later  the  strong  rhythm  suggests  the  attempts  of  the  instructor  (E.E.)  to 
make  something  like  order  out  of  chaos,  and  the  final  despairing  'slam'  records  that 
the  effort  proved  to  be  in  vain." 

VIII.  (WA/^.)  Winifred  Norbury  is  the  bearer  of  the  initials,  but  Elgar  commented 
that  the  variation  was  "really  suggested  by  an  eighteenth-century  house.  The  gracious 
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personalities  of  the  ladies  are  sedately  shown."  But  because  W.N.  was  more  involved 
with  music  as  a  competent  pianist,  Elgar  has  also  suggested  her  characteristic  laugh. 

IX.  (Nimrod)  August  Jaeger  ("Jaeger"  is  German  for  "hunter,"  and  Nimrod  is  the 
"mighty  hunter"  of  the  Old  Testament)  worked  for  Elgar's  publisher,  Novello,  and 
often  provided  enthusiasm  and  moral  support  for  the  composer,  who  rarely  in  those 
years  found  encouragement  from  anyone  but  Alice.  The  variation  is  a  record  of  a 
"long  summer  evening  talk,  when  my  friend  discoursed  eloquently  on  the  slow  move- 
ments of  Beethoven."  According  to  Mrs.  Powell,  Jaeger  also  discoursed  eloquently  on 
the  hardships  Beethoven  endured  in  his  life,  and  he  encouraged  Elgar  not  to  give  up. 
In  any  case,  the  theme  is  arranged  so  as  to  suggest  a  hint  of  the  slow  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Pathetique  Sonata,  Opus  13.  This  Adagio  is  the  best-known  single  excerpt 
from  the  Variations,  noble,  poignant,  and  deeply  felt.  In  England  it  has  become  a 
traditional  piece  to  commemorate  the  dead.  Elgar,  writing  after  Jaeger's  own  death, 
said,  "Jaeger  was  for  many  years  my  dear  friend,  the  valued  adviser  and  the  stern 
critic  of  many  musicians  besides  the  writer;  his  place  has  been  occupied  but  never 
filled." 
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X.  (Dorabella)  Dora  Penny,  later  Mrs.  Richard  Powell,  who  first  heard  the  variations 
even  before  Elgar  had  orchestrated  them.  The  "intermezzo"  that  comprises  this  move- 
ment is  a  lighthearted  contrast  to  the  seriousness  of  "Nimrod."  It  is  also  the  farthest 
away  from  the  theme  of  any  of  the  variations  in  the  set. 

XI.  (G.R.S.)  Dr.  George  R.  Sinclair,  organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  though  the 
variation  has  more  to  do  with  his  bulldog  Dan,  who  was  a  well-known  character.  As 
Elgar  explained,  the  opening  had  to  do  with  Dan  "falling  down  the  steep  bank  into 
the  river  Wye;  his  paddling  upstream  to  find  a  landing  place;  and  his  rejoicing  bark 
on  landing.  G.R.S.  said,  'Set  that  to  music'  I  did;  here  it  is." 

XII.  (B.G.N.)  Basil  G.  Nevinson  was  a  fine  amateur  cellist  who  performed  with 
Elgar  and  Steuart-Powell  (Var.  II)  in  a  trio.  The  variation  features  a  melody,  marked 
"molto  espressivo"  for  cello  solo  in  "tribute  to  a  very  dear  friend  whose  scientific  and 
artistic  attainments,  and  the  wholehearted  way  they  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  his 
friends,  particularly  endeared  him  to  the  writer." 

XIII.  (***)  Another  mystery:  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  asterisks  represent 
Lady  Mary  Lygon,  who  was  supposedly  on  a  sea  voyage  to  Australia  at  the  time  of 
composition  (she  wasn't),  hence  the  clarinet  quoting  Mendelssohn's  Calm  Sea  and 
Prosperous  Voyage.  Other  candidates  have  been  put  forward,  some  of  which  would 
seem  to  have  a  more  intimate  relationship  with  the  composer.  The  variation  is  highly 
atmospheric,  as  the  "drums  suggest  the  distant  throb  of  the  engines  of  a  liner"  under 
the  Mendelssohn  quotation. 

XIV.  (E.D.U.)  Elgar  himself.  When  Dora  Penny  first  heard  this  movement  in  Elgar's 
study,  she  couldn't  figure  out  whose  initials  stood  at  the  head  of  the  page.  Only  after 
he  dropped  a  broad  hint  did  she  realize  that  it  was  Alice's  nickname  for  Elgar — "Edu" 
— written  as  if  it  were  initials.  Elgar  wrote  that  the  movement  was  "written  at  a  time 
when  friends  were  dubious  and  generally  discouraging  as  to  the  composer's  musical 
future."  During  the  course  of  the  movement  he  refers  especially  to  C.A.E.  and  to 
Nimrod,  "two  great  influences  on  the  life  and  art  of  the  composer."  As  Elgar  correctly 
noted,  "The  whole  of  the  work  is  summed  up  in  the  triumphant,  broad  presentation 
of  the  theme  in  the  major." 

The  Enigma  Variations  remains,  justifiably,  Elgar's  best-known  work.  In  its  inven- 
tion, its  range  of  expression,  its  play  of  light  and  dark  between  movements  and  keys, 
the  craftsmanship  of  its  links  between  movements,  its  exploiting  of  the  various  pos- 
sibilities of  the  orchestra,  its  melodic  fertility — in  all  of  these  things,  the  work  is  quite 
simply  a  masterpiece.  If  we  remember  that  it  appeared  unannounced  in  a  country 
that  had  not  produced  a  serious  composer  of  major  stature  since  Purcell  (who  died  in 
1691),  we  can  appreciate  the  tone  of  Arthur  Johnstone's  remarks  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  after  a  performance  of  the  Variations  in  1900:  "The  audience  seemed  rather 
astonished  that  a  work  by  a  British  composer  should  have  other  than  a  petrifying 
effect  upon  them." 

— S.L. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  21,  at  8:30 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  conducting 


VERDI 


BARBER 


Overture  to  Laforza  del  destino 

Violin  Concerto,  Opus  14 
Allegro 
Andante 
Presto  in  moto  perpetuo 

GILSHAHAM 


The  performance  of  Samuel  Barber's  Violin  Concerto  is  part  of  the 

AT&T  AMERICAN  ENCORE  series,  a  program  supporting  the 

performance  of  20th-century  American  works. 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  8  in  G,  Opus  88 

Allegro  con  brio 
Adagio 

Allegretto  grazioso 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


A 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 


Giuseppe  Verdi 

Overture  to  Laforza  del  destino 


Giuseppe  Verdi  was  born  in  Le  Roncole,  near  Busseto  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  on  October  10, 
1813,  and  died  in  Milan,  Italy,  on  January  27,  1901.  The  St.  Petersburg  Opera  commissioned 
La  forza  del  destino  (''The  force  of  destiny")  in  1841.  The  work  marks  the  final  collaboration 
between  Verdi  and  his  favorite  but  most  harried  librettist,  EM.  Piave,  who  was  given  the  task  of 
pulling  the  Duke  ofRivas  lengthy  and  diffuse  play,  "Don  Alvaro,  o  La  Fuerza  del  sino"  (1835) 
into  acceptable  operatic  shape.  The  premiere  was  planned  for  the  1861-62  winter  season,  and  the 
Verdis  traveled  to  St.  Petersburg  in  December  1861  to  supervise  rehearsals.  Due  to  the  sopranos 
illness,  the  premiere  was  postponed  one  season,  necessitating  their  return  to  St.  Petersburg  the 
following  autumn.  The  first  performance  took  place  on  November  10,  1862.  The  opera  was  a 
success  with  the  public,  but  some  critics  argued  that  it  was  too  long,  and  Verdi  himself  found  the 
end  too  bloody.  For  the  premiere  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  on  February  27,  1869,  Verdi  and  a  new 
collaborator,  Antonio  Ghislanzoni  (later  the  librettist  for  "Aida"),  carried  out  extensive  revisions, 
eliminating  one  death  and  ending  the  work  on  a  note  of  religious  consolation.  The  opera  received 
its  American  premiere — in  its  original  version — on  February  24,  1865,  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
in  New  York.  Thomas  Schippers  led  the  BSOs  first  performances  of  the  overture  on  March  17  and 
18,  1961.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  orchestras  only  previous  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  4,  1980. 
The  score  of  the  overture,  which  in  his  revisions  Verdi  substituted  for  the  shorter  prelude  of  1862, 
calls  for  flute  and  piccolo,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  bass  trombone,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

The  career  of  Giuseppe  Verdi  ran  a  course  longer  than  that  of  any  other  major 
operatic  composer.  Oberto  had  its  premiere  at  La  Scala  in  1839;  Falstcff  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  same  theater  fifty-four  years  later,  in  1893.  For  most  of  that  half- 
century  the  evolution  of  Italian  opera  rested  in  Verdi's  hands.  In  the  early  years  the 
retirement  of  Rossini  and  the  premature  deaths  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti  cleared  the 
field  of  any  major  competitors.  By  the  time  oiOtello  (1887)  and  Falstaff{\S93),  a  gifted 
younger  generation  of  composers  was  only  just  reaching  maturity.  Thus  the  latter  two 
works  represent  not  only  the  pinnacles  of  Verdi's  career  but  also  the  culmination  of 
Italian  romantic  opera.  Several  decades  ago,  when  only  five  or  six  of  Verdi's  works 
enjoyed  frequent  performance,  it  was  customary  to  view  the  composer's  output  in 
terms  of  a  progression  from  the  crude  and  frankly  bad  (Oberto,  Nabucco,  Ernani,  et  al.) 
to  the  masterful  and  sublime  (Aida,  Otello,  Falstaff).  A  better  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Verdi's  youth  and  middle  age  has  taught  us  that  the  composer  was  a  powerful 
and  original  music  dramatist  at  every  point  in  his  long  career.  An  early  masterpiece 
like  Rigoletto  is  not  necessarily  inferior  to  the  later  works,  only  different.  Even  the 
differences  seem  to  loom  less  large  as  we  recognize  more  and  more  clearly  the  smooth- 
ness and  inevitability  with  which  the  Verdian  style  evolved.  Always  the  composer  re- 
mained true  to  the  constants  of  the  Italian  tradition:  a  concern  with  psychological 
portraiture  of  specific  human  beings  placed  in  sharply  defined  emotional  situations; 
a  desire  to  show  off  the  beauties  of  the  human  voice;  and,  above  all,  a  reliance  on 
vocal  lyricism  as  the  main  bearer  of  the  drama.  Step  by  step  the  supple  lyricism  of 
Otello  and  Falstaff  emerged  from  the  convention-bound  though  often  highly  expres- 
sive melodies  oi Nabucco  and  Ernani.  We  may  trace  this  process  easily  through  the 
course  of  Verdi's  works  for  the  operatic  stage. 

By  the  time  oi  La  forza  del  destino  (1862),  Verdi  had  moved  very  far  afield  from  the 
melodic  practices  of  his  predecessors.  The  minor-major  aria  had  virtually  replaced 
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the  older  type,  at  least  in  most  of  the  extended  solo  scenes.  Furthermore,  the  melodies 
themselves  were  wider-leaping,  freer  of  ornamentation,  and  less  bound  by  the 
nineteenth  century's  conception  of  the  regular  phrase.  Forza  brims  over  with  melodies 
of  this  new  type,  and  in  the  overture  Verdi  miraculously  fuses  a  number  of  them  into 
an  instrumental  piece  of  true  symphonic  breadth.  The  opening  gesture — repeated 
E's — and  the  following  agitated  A  minor-E  minor  theme  are  Verdian  leitmotives  of 
fate  which  pursue  Leonora,  the  heroine,  throughout  the  opera.  Then  follows  a  string 
of  luscious  vocal  melodies,  each  one  of  which  Verdi  manages  to  combine  contrapun- 
tally  with  the  agitated  theme:  first  the  tenor-baritone  meolody  {"Le  minaccie,  i fieri 
accenti")  of  Act  IV;  next,  the  soaring  climax  of  Leonora's  aria,  "Madre,pietosa  Vergine"; 
then  Leonora's  cabaletta  tune  ("Twa  grazia,  o  Dw')  from  her  duet  with  Padre  Guar- 
diano;  finally  a  bit  of  symphonic  development  based  on  the  same  agitated  theme  and 
hints  of  Padre  Guardiano's  melody,  "A  te  sia  gloria.''  How  can  this  profusion  of  essen- 
tially vocal  themes  be  summed  up  orchestrally?  Verdi's  answer  is  a  grand  restatement 
of  Leonora's  aria  theme  and  a  lengthy  coda,  in  which  the  orchestra  can  finally  leave 
off  mimicking  singers  and  drive  to  an  exciting  E  major  conclusion. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Samuel  Barber 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Opus  14 


Samuel  Osborne  Barber  II  was  born  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  on  March  9,  1910,  and  died 
in  New  York  City  on  January  23,  1981.  He  completed  his  Concerto  fi)r  Violin  and  Orchestra  in 
July  1940  at  Pocono  Lake  Preserve  in  Pennsylvania.  The  official  first  performance  was  given  by 
Albert  Spalding  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ormandy  on 
February  7,  1941.  Barber  made  some  revisions  in  November  1948,  to  make  up  for  what  he  per- 
ceived as  "an  unsatisfactory  climax  in  the  adagio  and  some  muddy  orchestration  in  the  finale. " 
Ruth  Posselt  was  soloist  for  the  premiere  of  the  revised  version,  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  on  January  7,  1949.  Some  final  revisions  preceded  the  concerto's 
publication  by  Schirmer  that  year.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  BSO's  first  Tanglewood  performance 
of  the  concerto,  with  Ruth  Posselt  as  soloist,  on  August  16,  1941;  this  was  the  orchestra's  only 
previous  performance  of  the  work  at  Tanglewood.  (Posselt  subsequently  played  the  work  with 
Koussevitzky  in  Boston  and  New  York  in  February  1942,  in  both  cities  again  under  Koussevitzky 
in  January  1949,  and  then  under  Richard  Burgin's  direction  in  April  1962  in  Boston — the 
orchestra's  most  recent  performances  until  the  present  one.)  In  addition  to  the  soloist,  the  score 
calls  for  two  each  offiutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  timpani,  snare  drum, 
piano,  and  strings. 

Samuel  Barber's  Violin  Concerto,  composed  1939-40,  was  the  first  concerto  the 
composer  ever  wrote,  to  be  followed  by  the  Cello  Concerto  of  1945  and,  much  later, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Piano  Concerto  of  1962,  the  latter  written  for  the  opening 
of  the  new  Philharmonic  Hall  (now  Avery  Fisher  Hall)  at  New  York's  Lincoln  Center. 
Barber's  musical  legacy  stands  as  testimony  to  the  awareness  he  expressed  when  he 
was  eight  or  nine,  in  a  hesitant  "Notice  to  Mother  and  nobody  else,"  which  reads  in  part: 
"To  begin  with  I  was  not  meant  to  be  an  athelet  [sic].  I  was  meant  to  be  a  composer, 
and  will  be  Fm  sure  . . .  Don't  ask  me  to  try  to  forget  this  unpleasant  thing  and  go  play 
football. — Please — Sometimes  Fve  been  worrying  about  this  so  much  that  it  makes 
me  mad  (not  very)." 

Barber  began  piano  lessons  when  he  was  six,  started  composing  when  he  was  seven, 
and  briefly  took  cello  lessons;  he  was  encouraged  in  his  musical  pursuits  by  his  mater- 
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nal  aunt,  the  contralto  Louise  Homer.  In  1924,  when  he  was  fourteen,  Barber  entered 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia  as  a  member  of  its  first  class,  studying 
piano,  composition,  conducting,  and  voice.  Already  during  his  eight  years  at  Curtis, 
where  he  later  taught  composition  from  1939  until  1942,  he  produced  several  works 
that  marked  him  as  a  talented  composer,  among  them  his  Opus  3  Dover  Beach,  a  set- 
ting for  voice  and  string  quartet  of  Matthew  Arnold's  text,  which  Barber  himself  re- 
corded in  1935. 

By  the  time  of  his  death  in  January  1981,  the  seventy-year-old  composer  had  pro- 
duced works  in  nearly  every  important  genre,  and  anyone  coming  to  his  music  for  the 
first  time  will  want  to  know  at  least  this  small  cross-section  of  his  output:  Knoxville, 
Summer  of  1915,  a  setting  for  soprano  and  orchestra  of  a  James  Agee  text;  the  Hermit 
Songs  and  Despite  and  Still,  both  for  voice  and  piano;  the  Cello  Sonata  and  the  Piano 
Sonata;  the  Adagio  for  Strings  (originally  the  slow  movement  of  his  String  Quartet, 
and  premiered,  along  with  the  composer's  First  Essay  for  Orchestra,  by  ArturoTosca- 
nini  and  the  NBC  Symphony  in  1938);  and  the  Overture  to  The  School  for  Scandal,  the 
first  of  his  works  to  be  performed  by  a  major  orchestra  (it  was  premiered  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  August  1933).  In  addition,  there  are  two  important  operas: 
the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Vanessa,  which  was  premiered  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
1958  and  produced  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  the  same  year,  2Lnd  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
which  was  entirely  overwhelmed  by  Franco  Zeffirelli's  production  when  it  opened  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  at  Lincoln  Center  in  September  1966  and  which,  in  its 
revised  version  of  1974  (premiered  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  February  1975),  is  still 
being  reevaluated.  (A  currently  available  recording  was  drawn  from  performances  at 
the  1983  Spoleto  Festivals  in  Charleston  and  Italy;  more  recently,  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
was  produced  by  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  during  the  1991-92  season.) 

In  his  approach  to  musical  form  and  harmony.  Barber  never  attempted  to  deny  his 
affinity  for  the  musical  romanticism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1971  he  observed 
that,  when  writing,  say,  a  concerto,  "I  write  what  I  feel.  I'm  not  a  self-conscious  com- 
poser . . ."  His  work  is  always  lyrically  and  dramatically  expressive  in  a  way  that  readily 
brings  the  listener  into  his  music. 

Barber  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto  on  commission  from  the  Philadelphia  business- 
man Samuel  Fels,  who  was  the  manufacturer  of  Fels  Naphtha  soap  (Barber  later  re- 
ferred to  the  work  as  his  ''concerto  delsapone"  ["soap  concerto"])  and  a  member  of  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music's  Board  of  Trustees.  The  work  was  intended  for  Fels's 
adopted  son,  Iso  Briselli,  a  child  prodigy.  Barber  composed  the  first  two  movements 
in  Switzerland  in  the  summer  of  1939.  Apparently  Briselli  found  these  two  move- 
ments "too  simple  and  not  brilliant  enough  for  a  concerto."  Barber  planned  a  more 


During  the  1993  Tanglewood  season  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
the  generous  support  of  the  AT&T  Foundation,  is  presenting  two  works  that 
are  part  of  the  AT&T  American  Encore  series — this  performance  of  Samuel 
Barber's  Violin  Concerto  with  Gil  Shaham,  and  the  performance  of  Leonard 
Bernstein's  Halil,  Nocturne  for  flute,  string  orchestra,  and  percussion,  on  Au- 
gust 28.  The  AT&T  American  Encore  series  is  designed  to  encourage  encore 
performances  of  previously  premiered  twentieth-century  American  works  that 
have  been  neglected  or  infrequently  performed,  but  are  judged  to  represent 
important  contributions  to  American  contemporary  music  composition. 
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technically  difficult  finale,  which  he  began  in  Paris  but  completed  only  after  the  in- 
creasing anxiety  of  war  necessitated  his  return  home. 

There  are  conflicting  accounts  of  what  happened  next.  According  to  Nathan 
Broder's  1954  biography  of  Barber,  Briselli  declared  the  last  movement  too  difficult 
and  Fels  demanded  the  return  of  his  payment,  whereupon  Barber  arranged  a  private 
performance  by  the  American  violinist  Oscar  Shumsky  to  demonstrate  that  the  work 
was  in  fact  playable.  In  her  recent  biography  of  the  composer,  Barbara  B.  Heyman 
relates  that  Briselli — in  a  1982  interview  with  Heyman — later  claimed  only  to  have 
found  the  third  movement  "too  lightweight"  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  piece  (with 
no  mention  of  technical  difficulties)  and  even  suggested  certain  structural  changes.  In 
any  event,  a  demonstration  was  set  up  to  convince  Fels  that  the  concerto  was  playable. 
Again  according  to  Heyman,  this  took  place  at  Curtis  in  the  fall  of  1939,  even  before 
the  last  movement  was  finished;  Herbert  Baumel  played  the  violin  part  from  manu- 
script with  just  two  hours'  notice.  The  upshot:  Barber  received  his  full  commission, 
and  Briselli  relinquished  his  right  to  the  premiere  (though  according  to  Broder, 
Barber  bought  back  the  right  of  first  performance  by  returning  half  of  Fels's  original 
payment).  When  the  concerto  was  finished,  it  was  played  by  Baumel  with  the  Curtis 
Institute  Orchestra  under  Fritz  Reiner,  and  then  privately  by  Oscar  Shumsky  with 
Barber  at  the  piano,  to  allay  any  lingering  concerns  on  the  composer's  part  before  the 
official  premiere,  which  took  place  on  February  7,  1941,  with  violinist  Albert  Spalding 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ormandy. 

The  music  itself  needs  little  introduction.  Despite  its  "Allegro"  marking,  the  first 
movement  is  generally  melodic  and  expansive,  its  moments  of  tension  and  climactic 
outbursts  typically  giving  way  to  the  characteristic  songfulness.  A  poignant  oboe  line, 
only  later  taken  up  by  the  solo  violin,  sets  the  mood  of  the  Andante,  which  moves 
from  C-sharp  minor  to  E  major  and  whose  tranquil  atmosphere  likewise  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  quick-moving  perpetual-motion  brilliance  of  the  finale. 


— Marc  Mandel 


Program  note  copyright  ©Marc  Mandel 


Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  8  in  G,  Opus  88 


Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves  (Milhlhausen),  Bohemia,  on  September  8, 1841,  and 
died  in  Prague  on  May  1, 1904.  He  wrote  his  Symphony  No.  8  between  August  26  and  Novem- 
ber 8, 1889  and  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Prague  on  February  2, 1890.  Arthur  Nikisch 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  American  performance  on  February  26, 1892. 
Erich  Leinsdorf  gave  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  30, 1966;  Marekjanowski  led 
the  most  recent  performance  here  on  August  17,  1991.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  twofiutes  (sec- 
ond doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

When  it  comes  to  muddle  over  numbering  of  works,  Dvorak  can  hold  his  own 
against  all  comers,  Haydn  and  Schubert  included.  He  himself  sometimes  assigned  the 
same  opus  number  to  different  pieces,  and  his  principal  publisher,  Fritz  Simrock,  was 
inclined  to  assign  deceptively  high  numbers  to  early  works  that  he  was  just  getting 
around  to  issuing,  angering  the  composer  and  muddling  our  sense  of  chronology. 
The  Symphony  No.  8  in  G  is  one  that  older  listeners  and  record  collectors  will  re- 
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member  as  No.  4.  Dvorak  wrote  nine  symphonies.  Five  were  published  in  his  lifetime, 
as  of  course  Nos.  1  through  5,  but  even  on  its  own  terms  that  numbering  turns  out  to 
be  wrong  because  the  first  of  those  five  in  order  both  of  composition  and  perform- 
ance, the  F  major,  was  only  the  third  to  be  published,  and  it  circulated  for  more  than 
sixty  years  as  No.  3.  Only  in  the  1950s,  with  the  appearance  in  print  of  all  four  early 
symphonies,  did  we  begin  to  use  the  current,  chronologically  sensible  numbering. 
This  table  may  be  helpful: 


New 

Old 

Number 

Number 

Key 

Date 

1 

C  minor 

1865 

(Bells  ofZlonice) 

2 

B-flat 

1865 

3 

E-flat 

1873 

4 

D  minor 

1874 

5 

3 

F 

1875 

6 

1 

D 

1880 

7 

2 

D  minor 

1885 

8 

4 

G 

1889 

9 

5 

E  minor 

1893 

(New  World) 

Dvorak's  fame  at  home  had  begun  with  the  performance  in  1873  of  his  patriotic 
cantata  Heirs  of  the  White  Mountain  *  An  international  reputation  was  made  for  him  by 


*The  defeat  of  the  Bohemians  by  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  just  outside 
Prague  in  1620  led  to  the  absorption  of  Bohemia  into  the  Habsburg  empire,  a  condition  that 
obtained  until  October  28,  1918. 


I  Would 

Never 

Buy  a 
Townhouse 

UNTIL  I  SAW  ONE 
LESLIE  GARFIELD  SHOWED  ME. 

Considered  the  leading  expert  on  Townhouses  by  Town  &  Country 
Magazine,  Leslie  Garfield  will  also  find  interesting  small  buildings 
for  the  discerning  buyer. 

LESLIE  J.  GARFIELD  &  CO.,  I^K:/654MACaSCN  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY  l()Q21/(212)371-62^ 
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the  first  series  of  Slavonic  Dances  of  1878  and  also  by  his  Stahat  Mater.  The  success  in 
England  of  the  latter  work  was  nothing  less  than  sensational,  and  Dvorak  became  a 
beloved  and  revered  figure  there,  particularly  in  the  world  of  choir  festivals,  much  as 
Mendelssohn  had  been  in  the  century's  second  quarter  (but  see  G.B.  Shaw's  reviews 
of  Dvorak's  sacred  works). 

In  the  '90s,  this  humble  man,  who  had  picked  up  the  first  rudiments  of  music  in  his 
father's  combination  of  butcher-shop  and  pub,  played  the  fiddle  at  village  weddings, 
and  sat  for  years  among  the  violas  in  the  pit  of  the  opera  house  in  Prague  (he  was 
there  for  the  first  performance  of  Smetana's  Bartered  Bride),  would  conquer  America 
as  well,  even  serving  for  a  while  as  director  of  the  National  Conservatory  in  New  York. 
Johannes  Brahms  was  an  essential  figure  in  Dvorak's  rise,  providing  musical  inspira- 
tion, but  also  helping  his  younger  colleague  to  obtain  government  stipends  that  gave 
him  something  more  like  the  financial  independence  he  needed,  and,  perhaps  most 
crucially,  persuading  his  own  publisher,  Simrock,  to  take  him  on.*  Unlike  Haydn  and 
Beethoven,  Dvorak  never  sold  the  same  work  to  two  different  publishers,  but  on  a  few 
occasions,  and  in  clear  breach  of  contract,  he  fled  the  Simrock  stable,  succumbing  to 
the  willingness  of  the  London  firm  of  Novello  to  outbid  their  competition  in  Berlin. 
One  of  these  works  was  the  G  major  symphony. 

It  had  been  four  years  since  his  last  symphony,  the  magnificent — and  very  Brahms- 
ian — D  minor,  No.  7.  During  those  years  he  had  made  yet  another  attempt  to  make  a 
success  in  opera,  this  time  with  a  political-romantic  work  called  The  Jacobin  (and  full, 
by  the  way,  of  superb  music),  he  had  revised  the  Violin  Concerto  into  its  present  form, 
written  a  second  and  even  finer  series  of  Slavonic  Dances,  and  had  composed  what  is 
probably  both  his  most  admired  and  most  performed  piece  of  chamber  music,  the 
A  major  piano  quintet.  Opus  81,  as  well  as  the  engaging  piano  quartet  in  E-flat, 
Opus  87. 

The  new  symphony  opens  strikingly  with  an  introduction  in  tempo,  notated  in 
G  major  like  the  main  part  of  the  movement,  but  actually  in  G  minor.  This  melody, 
which  sounds  gloriously  rich  in  cellos,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  was  actually  an 
afterthought  of  Dvorak's,  and  he  figured  out  how  most  splendidly  to  bring  it  back  at 
crucial  points  during  the  movement.  After  a  broad  Adagio,  which  spends  quite  some 
time  in  E-flat  before  settling  into  its  real  home  of  C  major,  Dvorak  gives  us  an  enchant- 
ing quasi-scherzo,  a  loping  sort  of  movement  in  minor.  The  middle  part,  in  major, 
which  comes  back  transformed  to  serve  as  a  brief  and  quick  coda,  he  borrowed  from 
his  1874  comic  opera  The  Stubborn  Lovers.  After  this  strong  taste  of  national  flavor, 
Dvorak  becomes  more  Czech  than  ever  in  the  finale,  which  one  might  describe  as  sort 
of  footloose  variations,  and  which  is  full  of  delightful  orchestral  effects,  the  virtuosic 
flute  variation  and  the  mad,  high  trilling  of  the  horns  from  time  to  time  being 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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*After  talent,  nothing  matters  so  much  to  a  young  composer  as  having  a  responsible  and  ener- 
getic publisher  to  get  the  music  into  circulation.  Many  living  composers  could  speak  eloquently 
to  this  subject. 
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The  Susan  Morse  Hilles  Concert 

BSO  Overseer  Emerita  Susan  Morse  Hilles  became  an  Overseer  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1980.  Her  extraordinary  dedication  to  and  support  of 
the  orchestra  are  being  recognized  today  with  a  concert  named  in  her  honor. 
Throughout  her  life,  Ms.  Hilles  has  been  a  supporter  of  arts  institutions  such 
as  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  in  Hartford, 
the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  and  the 
Whitney  Museum  in  New  York.  She  has  also  had  long  and  substantial  involve- 
ments with  Harvard  and  Yale  Universities,  Radclifife  College,  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  and  numerous  other  institu- 
tions of  note. 

Ms.  Hilles's  expressed  love  of  Tanglewood  and  her  concert  attendance  both 
here  and  in  Boston  reflect  a  lifetime  enriched  by  music.  She  has  been  recog- 
nized by  many  as  a  woman  of  courage  and  vision,  at  the  forefront  of  apprecia- 
tion of  new  works  both  in  art  and  in  music.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
pleased  to  honor  her  today,  realizing  that  we  are  fortunate  to  have  had  her 
guidance  and  support  over  the  years  as  a  Board  member  and  concertgoer  with 
a  discerning  ear. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  August  22,  at  2:30 
THE  SUSAN  MORSE  HILLES  CONCERT 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  conductor  and  pianist 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Overture  to  The  Magic  Flute,  K.620 

Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A,  K.488 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro  assai 

Mr.  ESCHENBACH 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.551,  Jupiter 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  cantabile 
Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Molto  Allegro 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Christoph  Eschenbach  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  oJBF 
during  the  concert. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 
Overture  to  Die  Zauberflote,  K.620 


Wolf  gang  Amade  Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27,  1756,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  He  composed  Die  Zauberflote  (The  Magic  FluteJ  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1791,  completing  the  score  in  September;  the  overture,  composed  last,  was  written  on  the 
28th.  The  opera  received  its  first  performance  at  the  Theater  aufder  Wieden  in  Vienna  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  The  overture  was  reportedly  performed  in  New  Orleans  as  early  as  1806,  though 
details  are  sketchy.  The  opera  came  to  Boston  through  an  Italian  company  on  January  11,  1860 
as  II  flauto  magico.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  overture 
on  December  2  and  3, 1881.  Leonard  Bernstein  led  the  BSO's  first  Tanglewood  performance  on 
July  27,  1947,  and  Carl  St.  Clair  the  orchestra's  most  recent  performance  here  on  July  31,  1987. 
The  score  of  the  overture  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  Magic  Flute,  Mozart's  first  opera  to  a  German  text  in  a  decade,  shows  him  creat- 
ing a  musical  world  unlike  any  other:  a  world  in  which  an  evil  queen  expresses  her 
foul  intentions  through  the  most  elaborate  coloratura,  a  child  of  nature  covered  with 
bird  feathers  sings  in  the  accents  of  popular  song,  a  prince  and  princess  undergo 
trials  to  elevate  them  above  the  mere  external  rank  of  aristocracy  to  the  higher  rank 
oVMenscK'  (human)  in  song  of  elevated  simplicity,  and  a  fatherly  priestlike  figure 
sings  what  Bernard  Shaw  once  described  as  the  only  music  ever  written  by  a  human 
being  fit  for  the  mouth  of  God.  The  opera  got  off  to  a  slow  start  with  audiences  in 
Vienna,  but  by  the  time  of  Mozart's  death  two  months  after  the  premiere  it  had  be- 
come recognizably  a  hit.  The  music  stayed  with  the  composer  to  such  an  extent  that 
even  while  lying  on  what  proved  to  be  his  deathbed  he  would  mentally  follow  the 
performances  in  the  theater.  The  theme  of  man's  higher  and  lower  natures,  sym- 
bolized by  day  and  night,  with  the  powerfully  inevitable  musical  triumph  of  day  at  the 
end  of  the  opera,  made  the  work  itself  a  totem  for  a  whole  world-view.  Beethoven,  the 
high-minded  composer  who  considered  most  of  Mozart's  operatic  subjects  to  be  little 
less  than  pornographic,  regarded  Die  Zauberflote  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  No 
less  a  figure  than  Goethe  planned  a  sequel  (though  he  can  scarcely  have  suffered  any 
illusions  about  the  literary  quality  of  the  original).  The  least  symbol-minded  viewer 
cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that  the  opera  is  about  much  more  than  its  surface  pretends  to 
tell.  So  compelling  has  it  proved  (and,  to  many,  so  confusing)  that  attempts  to  explain 
the  symbolism  have  gone  on  for  generations. 

It  is  widely  known  that  Mozart,  like  many  artists  and  intellectuals  of  his  day,  was  an 
active  Freemason  at  a  time  when  that  secret  organization  stood  for  liberalizing  influ- 
ences of  the  Enlightenment  in  a  Vienna  that  was  still  largely  under  an  oppressive 
control  of  the  State  hand-in-glove  with  the  Church.  The  Magic  Flute  is  known,  in  fact, 
as  a  Masonic  opera,  filled  with  the  symbols  of  Masonic  rite.  (These  are  explained  in 
exhaustive — though  sometimes  far-fetched — detail  in  Jacques  Chailley's  study  of  the 
work.)  One  of  the  most  prominent  symbols  of  the  opera  is  the  number  three:  there 
are  three  Ladies,  three  Boys,  three  knocks  at  the  doors  of  the  temple,  and  three  musi- 
cal instruments  (pipes,  flute,  and  bells)  onstage.  Mozart  puts  the  entire  opera  into  a 
"three-key"  of  E-flat,  which  has  three  flats  in  the  signature  (this  made  it  a  Masonic 
tonality).  And  because  the  opera  ends  in  that  key,  Mozart's  inevitable  practice  is  that 
the  overture  must  also  be  in  the  same  key. 

The  overture  begins  with  a  slow  introduction  consisting  of  three  harmonies  scored 
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for  the  full  orchestra  (including  trombones,  which  automatically  gave  these  chords — 
for  Mozart's  audience — an  unusually  sombre  quality,  trombones  normally  being 
reserved  for  church  or  operatic  scenes  of  the  underworld).  All  musicians  think  of  the 
opening  as  "three  chords"  (thus  presumably  representing  the  mystical  number),  but 
Chailley,  rather  stretching  his  point,  I  think,  insists  that  the  slow  introduction  consists 
oifive  chords  (since  the  second  and  third  harmonies  are  preceded  by  brief  sixteenth- 
note  pickups),  the  number  five  representing  the  role  of  womankind  in  the  opera. 

In  any  case,  the  searching  Adagio  is  followed  by  a  lively  Allegro  with  a  quasi-fugal 
development.  The  first  listeners  may  have  been  confused  by  this  abrupt  shift  from  the 
churchly  to  the  farcical,  but  those  who  know  the  opera  can  appreciate  how  Mozart 
foreshadows  in  these  first  measures  the  extraordinary  range  of  the  musical  language 
that  will  follow.  Overtures  in  Mozart's  day  did  not  yet  pretend  to  give  a  resume  of  the 
opera's  plot  in  music  (that  was  the  invention  of  Weber  in  the  overture  to  Der  Freischiitz 
and  became  almost  the  standard  procedure  for  the  romantics).  Mozart  was  satisfied  to 
specify  the  tonal  world  of  his  opera  (here  centered  on  E-flat)  and  to  hint,  perhaps,  at 
a  single  internal  musical  reference  (the  threefold  chord  sounded  in  the  opera  as 
Tamino  seeks  admission  to  the  order  as  an  initiate).  Beyond  that  he  works  out  his 
musical  ideas  in  a  straightforward  way,  only  slightly  colored  in  the  coda  by  a  threaten- 
ing turn  figure,  fortissimo,  which  yields  to  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  final  E-flat  major. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A,  K.488 


Mozart  completed  the  A  major  piano  concerto,  K.488,  on  March  2,  1786,  and  presumably  played 
it  in  Vienna  soon  after.  The  American  premiere  took  place  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  on  December 
19,  1878,  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn; 
H.G.  Tucker  was  the  piano  soloist.  Nikolai  Orloffwas  soloist  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formances, on  February  8  and  9,  1929,  under  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Boris  Goldovsky  was  soloist 
for  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  this  concerto,  on  July  13,  1956,  under  the  direction  of 
Pierre  Luboshutz;  Helmuth  Rilling  was  conductor  and  Richard  Goode  the  soloist  for  the  most 
recent  performance  here,  on  July  21,  1991.  The  orchestra  includes  one  flute,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  (The  composer  suggested  in  a  letter  that  in  the  absence  of 
clarinets,  their  lines  might  be  cued  into  the  violin  and  viola  parts.)  Mozart  wrote  his  own 
cadenza  into  the  autograph  at  the  proper  place. 

Figaro  was  the  big  project  for  the  spring  of  1786,  and  it  was  ready  for  performance 
on  May  1,  but  Mozart  repeatedly  interrupted  himself,  dashing  ojBFhis  one-actor  The 
Impresario  for  a  party  at  the  Imperial  palace  at  Schonbrunn,  and  writing  three  piano 
concertos,  presumably  for  his  own  use  that  year.  The  A  major  is  the  middle  one  of  the 
three,  being  preceded  by  the  spacious  E-flat,  K.482,  completed  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  being  followed  just  three  weeks  later  by  the  sombre  C  minor,  K.491.  Its  neighbors 
are  bigger.  Both  have  trumpets  and  drums,  and  the  C  minor  is  one  of  the  relatively 
rare  works  to  allow  itself  both  oboes  and  clarinets.  The  A  major  adds  just  one  flute 
plus  pairs  of  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns  to  the  strings,  and  with  the  last  in  the 
whole  series,  K.595  in  B-flat  (January  1791),  it  is  the  most  chamber-musical  of 
Mozart's  mature  piano  concertos.  It  is  gently  spoken  and,  at  least  until  the  finale, 
shows  litde  ambition  in  the  direction  of  pianistic  brilliance.  Lyric  and  sofdy  moonlit — 
as  the  garden  scene  oi Figaro  might  be,  were  there  no  sexual  menace  in  it — it  shares 
something  in  atmosphere  with  later  works  in  the  same  key,  the  great  violin  sonata. 
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K.526,  the  Clarinet  Quintet,  and  the  Clarinet  Concerto. 

The  first  movement  is  music  of  lovely  and  touching  gallantry.  Its  second  chord, 
darkened  by  the  unexpected  G-natural  in  the  second  violins,  already  suggests  the 
melancholy  that  will  cast  fleeting  shadows  throughout  the  concerto  and  dominate  its 
slow  movement  altogether.  The  two  main  themes  are  related  more  than  they  are 
contrasted,  and  part  of  what  is  at  once  fascinating  and  delightful  is  the  difference  in 
the  way  Mozart  scores  them.  He  begins  both  with  strings  alone.  The  first  he  continues 
with  an  answering  phrase  just  for  winds,  punctuated  twice  by  forceful  string  chords, 
and  that  leads  to  the  first  passage  for  the  full  orchestra.  But  now  that  the  sound  of  the 
winds  has  been  introduced  and  established,  Mozart  can  proceed  more  subtly.  In  the 
new  theme,  a  bassoon  joins  the  violins  nine  measures  into  the  melody,  and,  as  though 
encouraged  by  that,  the  flute  appears  in  mid-phrase,  softly  to  add  its  sound  to  the 
texture,  with  horns  and  clarinets  arriving  just  in  time  to  reinforce  the  cadence.  When 
the  same  melody  reappears  about  a  minute-and-a-half  later,  the  piano,  having  started 
it  off,  is  happy  to  retire  and  leave  it  to  the  violins  and  bassoon  and  flute  who  had  in- 
vented it  in  the  first  place,  but  it  cannot  after  all  refrain  from  doubling  the  descending 
scales  with  quiet  broken  octaves,  adding  another  unobtrusively  achieved,  perfectly 
gauged  touch  of  fresh  color. 

Slow  movements  in  minor  keys  are  surprisingly  uncommon  in  Mozart,  and  this  one 
is  in  fact  the  last  he  writes.  An  "adagio"  marking  is  rare,  too,  and  this  movement  is  an 
altogether  astonishing  transformation  of  the  siciliuno  style.  The  orchestra's  first  phrase 
harks  back  to  "Wer  ein  Liebchen  hat gefunden"  ("He  who  has  found  a  sweetheart"), 
Osmin's  animadversions  in  The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  on  the  proper  treatment  of 
women,  but  nothing  in  the  inner  life  of  that  grouchy,  fig-picking  harem-steward  could 
ever  have  motivated  the  exquisite  dissonances  brought  about  here  by  the  bassoon's 
imitation  of  clarinet  and  violins.  Throughout,  Mozart  the  pianist  imagines  himself  as 
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the  ideal  opera  singer — only  the  Andante  in  the  famous  C  major  concerto,  K.467,  is 
as  vocal — and  a  singer,  furthermore,  proud  of  her  flawlessly  achieved  changes  of 
register  and  of  her  exquisitely  cultivated  taste  in  expressive  embellishment. 

After  the  restraint  of  the  first  movement  and  the  melancholia  of  the  second,  Mozart 
gives  us  a  finale  of  captivating  high  spirits.  It  keeps  the  pianist  very  busy  in  music  that 
comes  close  to  perpetual  motion  and  in  which  there  is  plenty  to  engage  our  ear,  now 
so  alert  to  the  delicacy  and  overflowing  invention  with  which  Mozart  uses  those  few 
and  quiet  instruments. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.b5\,  Jupiter 


Mozart  completed  his  Jupiter  Symphony  on  August  10,  1788.  That  summer  also  saw  the  comple- 
tion of  his  symphonies  39  and  40,  all  three  probably  for  a  series  of  subscription  concerts  that  seem 
not  to  have  taken  place.  The  first-performance  dates  for  all  three  are  not  known.  The  American 
premiere  of  the  ]u\)\\.er  Symphony  was  given  by  Henry  Schmidt  with  the  Academy  of  Music  at  the 
Boston  Odeon  on  January  7,  1843.  Wilhelm  Gericke  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
of  the  Jupiter  Symphony  in  February  1885,  Serge  Koussevitzky  the  first  Tanglewood  peformance 
in  July  1947,  and  Roger  Norrington  the  BSOs  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  9, 
1989.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  flute,  two  each  of  oboes  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  music  we  are  confronted  with  a  case  of  such 
astonishing  fluency  and  speed  of  composition  that  we  can  only  marvel:  Handel  com- 
posing his  Messiah  almost  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  a  copyist  to  write  it  out,  then, 
after  taking  a  week  off,  beginning  the  composition  of  his  dramatic  oratorio  Samson, 
also  completed  in  less  than  a  month;  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  turning  out  church  can- 
tatas that  were  planned,  composed,  rehearsed,  and  performed  all  between  one  Sun- 
day and  the  next  for  week  after  week  during  his  first  years  in  Leipzig;  Mozart  writing 
his  Linz  Symphony,  K.425,  "a  breakneck  speed,"  in  a  matter  of  days,  because  the 
opportunity  for  a  performance  arose  suddenly  when  he  was  traveling  and  had  no 
other  symphony  at  hand.  But  few  examples  of  such  high-voltage  composition  are  as 
impressive  as  Mozart's  feat  in  the  summer  of  1788,  composing  his  last  three  sym- 
phonies (along  with  a  fair  number  of  smaller  pieces)  in  something  under  two  months. 

In  the  case  of  these  symphonies,  our  awe  stems  not  so  much  from  the  sheer  speed 
with  which  notes  were  put  down  on  paper  or  even  from  the  evident  mastery  displayed 
in  the  finished  works,  but  rather  from  the  extraordinary  range  of  mood  and  character 
here  represented.  We'd  be  hard  put  to  find  three  more  strikingly  varied  works  from 
the  pen  of  a  single  composer;  how  much  more  miraculous  it  is,  then,  that  they  were 
written  almost  at  one  sitting,  and  not  in  the  happiest  of  circumstances. 

By  June  1788  Mozart  had  entered  on  the  long,  steady  decline  of  his  fortunes  that 
culminated  in  his  death,  at  age  thirty-five,  three-and-a-half  years  later.  Gone  were  the 
heady  days  of  1784,  when  his  music  was  in  constant  demand  in  Vienna  (during  one 
hectic  eleven-day  period,  he  gave  ten  concerts!)  and  he  was  writing  a  sheaf  of  piano 
concertos  and  other  works.  That  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  year  of  his  life,  certainly 
the  most  remunerative.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  the  sort  of  openhanded  and  gener- 
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ous  type  who  cold  never  stop  spending  money  faster  than  he  earned  it,  and  when  the 
Viennese  public  found  other  novelties  for  their  amusement,  Mozart's  star  began  to 
fall.  He  had  hoped  to  obtain  financial  stability  through  the  performance  of  his  operas, 
but  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  achieved  only  nine  performances  during  its  season  in  the 
repertory  (1786),  partly,  at  least,  because  other,  more  influentially  placed  composers 
had  their  own  fish  to  fry  and  were  not  interested  in  supporting  Mozart.  Then  came 
Don  Giovanni,  composed  for  the  citizens  of  Prague  who  had  taken  Figaro  completely  to 
their  hearts.  Although  it  was  a  sensation  in  Prague  in  the  fall  of  1787,  the  first  Vienna 
performances  the  following  spring  did  not  attract  enough  attention;  the  piece  was 
simply  too  serious  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  court.  Neither  opera,  then,  had  much  im- 
proved the  Mozart  family  exchequer,  and  by  early  June  1788,  only  weeks  after  the 
Vienna  performance  oi Don  Giovanni,  Mozart  was  forced  to  write  to  his  friend  and 
fellow  Mason,  Michael  Puchberg,  requesting  the  loan  of  100  gulden.  Again  on 
June  17,  he  needed  money  to  pay  his  landlord  and  asked  Puchberg  for  a  few  hundred 
gulden  more  "until  tomorrow."  Yet  again  on  the  27th  he  wrote  to  Puchberg  to  thank 
him  for  the  money  so  freely  lent  him,  but  also  to  report  that  he  needed  still  more  and 
did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  it. 

It  is  clear  from  these  letters  that  Mozart  was  in  serious  financial  difficulty  (a  situa- 
tion that  scarcely  ever  changed  again  for  the  rest  of  his  life).  How  astonishing,  then, 
to  realize  that  between  the  last  two  letters  cited  he  composed  the  Symphony  No.  39; 
this,  the  most  lyrical  of  the  final  three  symphonies,  gives  no  hint  of  the  composer's 
distraught  condition  (thus  eloquently  disproving  the  old  romantic  fallacy  that  a  com- 
poser's music  was  little  more  than  a  reflection  of  his  state  of  mind). 

Mozart's  attempt  to  improve  his  family's  situation  during  this  difficult  summer  is 
clearly  apparent  in  the  "minor"  works  he  was  composing  along  with  the  three  sym- 
phonies. They  are  all  either  educational  pieces,  which  could  serve  students  well,  or 
small  and  easy  compositons  that  might  be  expected  to  have  a  good  sale  when  pub- 
lished. But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Mozart  would  have  composed  three  whole  sym- 
phonies at  a  time  when  he  was  in  desperate  financial  straits  if  he  didn't  have  some 
hope  of  using  them  in  a  practical  way  to  support  his  family.  His  first  letter  to  Puchberg 
referred  to  "concerts  in  the  Casino,"  from  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  subscription 
money  in  order  to  repay  his  debts.  Probably  he  wrote  all  three  of  the  symphonies  with 
the  aim  of  introducing  them  at  his  own  concerts.  But,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  concerts 
never  in  fact  took  place;  we  can  only  be  grateful  that  the  symphonies  were  composed 
in  any  case. 

Mozart  reinforced  the  striking  differences  in  mood  between  the  three  symphonies — 
from  mellow  lyricism  to  darkly  tragic  grace  to  festive  formality — with  simple  but 
significant  differences  in  the  instrumentation  of  the  three  pieces.  In  Symphony  No.  39 
he  employed  clarinets  instead  of  oboes,  whereas  in  No.  40  he  preferred  the  sharper 
"bite"  of  the  oboes  but  completely  omitted  trumpets  and  timpani,  since  their  heroic 
gestures  could  play  no  role  in  so  dark  a  work.  Then  in  No.  41  he  returned  to  the  nor- 
mal complement  of  brass,  as  in  No.  39,  but  wrote  for  oboes  instead  of  clarinets. 

Following  the  summer  of  1788,  Mozart  gave  no  more  "academies"  (as  concerts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  composer  were  called).  In  fact,  he  almost  totally  gave  up  taking  part 
in  the  concert  life  of  Vienna;  only  once  more  did  he  have  occasion  to  write  another 
concert  piece  for  himself,  the  B-flat  piano  concerto,  K.595,  which  he  played  in  1791. 
But  his  last  symphonies,  along  with  those  of  Haydn,  marked  a  miraculous  decade  of 
accomplishment  between  1785  and  1795.  Among  the  works  that  appeared  in  this 
period  are  Haydn's  six  Paris  symphonies  (Nos.  82-87;  1785-86),  Mozart's  Prague  Sym- 
phony (1786),  the  two  symphonies  Haydn  wrote  for  Johann  Tost  (Nos.  88-89;  1788), 
Mozart's  last  three  symphonies  (1788),  Haydn's  symphonies  for  Count  d'Ogny 
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(Nos.  90-92;  1788-89);  and  the  twelve  that  Haydn  wrote  for  London  (Nos.  93-104; 
1791-95).  After  1795,  Haydn,  too,  left  off  composing  symphonies,  and  the  monument 
that  was  the  Viennese  classical  symphony  was  fully  established. 

Having  gotten  the  passions  of  the  G  minor  symphony  No.  40,  K.550,  out  of  his 
system,  Mozart  turned  directly  to  a  work  as  different  as  can  be  imagined,  a  major-key 
symphony  of  festive  formality,  completed  on  August  10.  The  nickname  Jupiter  was  not 
given  to  this  piece  until  after  Mozart's  death  (and  no  one  seems  to  know  where  it  came 
from).  Like  many  inauthentic  nicknames  for  musical  compositions,  it  will  no  doubt 
stick  simply  because  it  is  convenient. 

Mozart  begins  with  two  brief,  strikingly  contrasted  ideas:  a  fanfare  for  the  full  or- 
chestra followed  immediately  by  a  soft  lyrical  phrase  in  the  strings.  These  two  diverse 
ideas  would  seem  to  come  from  two  different  musical  worlds,  but  presently  Mozart 
joins  them  by  adding  a  single  counterpoint  for  flute  and  oboes.  The  motives  continue 
to  animate  the  discourse  through  the  modulation  to  the  dominant  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  second  theme.  After  a  stormy  passage  for  full  orchestra,  the  skies  clear 
again  and  Mozart  presents  a  whistleable  little  tune  to  round  off  the  end  of  the  exposi- 
tion and  reinforce  the  new  key.  This  tune  was  borrowed  from  an  aria  that  Mozart  had 
composed  the  preceding  May  (K.541);  the  words  to  which  the  tune  appeared  in  the 


ana  were 


Voi  siete  un  po  tondo,  mio  cam  Pompeo, 
Vusanze  del  mondo  andate  a  studiar. 
(You  are  a  little  dense,  my  dear  Pompeo; 
go  study  the  way  of  the  world.) 

The  second  movement  seems  calm  and  serene  at  the  outset,  but  it  becomes  agitated 
as  it  moves  from  F  major  to  C  minor  and  introduces  a  figure  that  seems  to  change  the 
meter  from  3/4  to  2/4;  when  the  thematic  material  returns,  it  is  decorated  in  a  highly 
ornate  way.  The  passing  chromatic  notes  so  evident  throughout  the  last  two  sym- 
phonies lend  a  slightly  pensive  air  to  the  minuet. 

The  finale  is  the  most  famous,  most  often  studied,  and  most  astonishing  movement 
in  the  work.  It  is  sometimes  miscalled  "the  finale  with  a  fugue."  Actually  there  is  no 
formal  fugue  here,  although  Mozart  forms  his  themes  out  of  contrapuntal  thematic 
ideas  of  venerable  antiquity,  ideas  that  can  (and  do)  combine  with  one  another  in  an 
incredible  variety  of  ways.  But  he  lays  out  the  movement  in  the  normal  sonata-form 
pattern,  employing  his  thematic  materials  to  signal  the  principal  key,  the  modulation 
to  the  dominant,  and  the  secondary  key  area.  It  sounds  rather  straightforward  at  first, 
but  gradually  we  realize  that  this  is  going  to  be  something  of  a  technical  showpiece.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  development  we  hear  some  of  the  themes  not  only  in  their  origi- 
nal form  but  also  upside  down.  New  arrangements  of  the  material  appear  in  the  re- 
capitulation, but  nothing  prepares  us  for  the  sheer  tour  de  force  of  the  coda,  when 
Mozart  brings  all  of  the  thematic  ideas  together  in  a  single  contrapuntal  unity.  The 
closing  pages  of  Mozart's  last  symphony  contain  the  very  epitome  of  contrapuntal 
skill  (something  often  decried  as  a  dry  and  pedantic  attainment),  employed,  most 
unexpectedly,  in  the  service  of  an  exciting  musical  climax.  We  end  with  a  sensation 
produced  by  more  than  one  passage  in  Mozart's  works:  everything  fits;  all  the  world  is 
in  tune. 

— S.L. 
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ARTISTS 


Malcolm  Lowe 

With  his  appointment  in  1984,  Malcolm  Lowe  became  the  tenth  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  only  its  third 
concertmaster  since  1920.  As  the  orchestra's  principal  violinist,  he  also 
performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  Mr.  Lowe  is 
equally  at  home  as  an  orchestral  player,  chamber  musician,  solo  re- 
citalist,  and  teacher.  He  makes  frequent  appearances  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall  and  atTanglewood, 
and  he  has  returned  many  times  to  his  native  Canada  for  guest  appear- 
ances as  a  soloist  with  orchestras  including  those  of  Toronto,  Montreal, 
and  the  National  Arts  Centre  of  Ottawa.  Mr.  Lowe  gives  solo  recitals, 
chamber  music  performances,  and  master  classes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  is  a 
faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  Boston  University.  Prior  to  his  appointment  in  Boston,  he  was  concertmaster  of  the  Or- 
chestre  Symphonique  de  Quebec.  Mr.  Lowe  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  awards,  including 
art  grants  from  the  Canada  Council.  In  1979  he  was  one  of  the  top  laureate  winners  in  the 
Montreal  International  Violin  Competition.  Born  to  musical  parents — his  father  a  violinist, 
his  mother  a  vocalist — in  Hamiota,  Manitoba,  where  he  was  raised  on  a  farm,  Malcolm  Lowe 
moved  with  his  family  to  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  when  he  was  nine.  There  he  studied  at  the 
Regina  Conservatory  of  Music  with  Howard  Leyton-Brown,  former  concertmaster  of  the 
London  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Lowe  studied  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Meadowmount  School  of 
Music  and  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  He  also  studied  violin  with  Sally  Thomas  and  Jaime 
Laredo  and  was  greatly  influenced  by  Josef  Gingold,  Felix  Galimir,  Alexander  Schneider,  and 
Jascha  Brodsky. 


Christoph  Eschenbach 

Music  director  since  1988  of  the  Houston  Symphony,  where  his  pre- 
decessors included  Leopold  Stokowski  and  Sir  John  Barbirolli,  Chris- 
toph Eschenbach  turned  to  conducting  in  1972  after  making  his  mark 
internationally  as  a  pianist.  He  made  his  conducting  debut  in  Ham- 
burg that  year,  his  North  American  conducting  debut  in  1975  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  his  debut  conducting  opera  with  L<2 
traviata  in  1978  at  the  Hessian  State  Theater  in  Darmstadt.  Meanwhile 
he  had  served  as  music  director  of  theTonhalle  Orchester  of  Zurich 
and  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic  before 
taking  up  his  Houston  appointment.  Now  a  frequent  guest  with  lead- 
ing orchestras  in  Europe  and  North  America,  as  well  as  at  leading  American  summer  festivals, 
he  has  also  led  the  Vienna  Symphony  on  two  tours  of  Japan  and  one  in  the  United  States,  and 
has  conducted  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  In  July  1993  he  became  co-artistic  director  of  the 
Pacific  Music  Festival  in  Japan.  Mr.  Eschenbach 's  current  season  has  included  performances 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  theTonhalle  Orchester,  the  NDR 
Orchestra,  and  the  Frankfurt  Radio  Orchestra  at  the  Wiirzburg  Festival.  Last  November  he  led 
the  Houston  Symphony  on  an  acclaimed  tour  of  Europe.  In  February  1992  he  collaborated 
with  Robert  Wilson  in  a  production  of  Wagner's  Parsifal  at  Houston  Grand  Opera,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1992  he  conducted  Houston  Grand  Opera's  new  production  oi Lohengrin.  In  the  double 
role  of  conductor  and  pianist,  Mr.  Eschenbach  has  recorded  several  Mozart  concertos.  As  con- 
ductor, he  records  with  the  Houston  Symphony  for  Virgin  Classics.  Recent  recordings  include 
a  Brahms  cycle,  a  Schumann  cycle,  Dvorak's  New  World  Symphony,  and  Tobias  Picker's  The 
Encantadas,  narrated  by  Sir  John  Gielgud.  Mr.  Eschenbach  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut 
as  concerto  soloist  at  Tanglewood  in  1969  and  his  conducting  debut  with  the  orchestra  in  1978, 
also  atTanglewood.  He  has  since  appeared  regularly  with  the  BSO  in  both  capacities,  most 
recently  as  conductor  and  soloist  for  an  all-Beethoven  subscription  program  in  November  1991. 
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Simon  Rattle 

Since  winning  the  John  Player's  International  Conductor's  Competi- 
tion in  1974  at  nineteen,  Simon  Rattle  has  achieved  rapid  and  extra- 
ordinary acclaim,  even  while  pursuing  unusual  and  challenging  twentieth- 
century  repertory.  Born  in  Liverpool  in  1955,  he  made  his  first  profes- 
sional appearance  at  eleven,  as  percussionist  with  the  Royal  Liverpool 
Philharmonic  and  the  National  Youth  Orchestra  with  Pierre  Boulez. 
Five  years  later  he  switched  to  conducting.  As  winner  of  the  John 
Player  Competition  he  became  assistant  conductor  of  the  Bourne- 
mouth Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Bournemouth  Sinfonietta.  He 
made  his  Glyndebourne  debut  at  twenty  and  appeared  with  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  two  years  later.  In  1978  he  was  appointed  associate  conductor  of  the 
Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic  and  the  BBC  Scottish  Orchestra,  positions  he  held  until  his 
appointment  in  1980  as  principal  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  City  of  Birmingham 
Symphony  Orchestra,  his  current  position.  Mr.  Rattle  made  his  North  American  debut  at 
twenty-four  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  soon  becoming  its  principal  guest  conductor. 
He  has  appeared  with  the  orchestras  of  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Montreal,  San  Francisco, 
and  Toronto  and  since  1987  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  He  has  also 
been  artistic  director  of  the  London  Choral  Society,  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Rotter- 
dam Philharmonic,  and  artistic  director  of  London's  South  Bank  Festival.  As  an  opera  conduc- 
tor, he  has  led  acclaimed  productions  at  Glyndebourne  (including  the  first  British  production 
oiPorgy  and  Bess,  which  he  subsequently  recorded),  Scottish  Opera,  English  National  Opera, 
Los  Angeles  Opera,  and  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Rattle's  discography  numbers  some  thirty  re- 
leases, on  EMI/Angel.  His  recording  with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the 
film  score  of  Kenneth  Branagh's  Henry  V  was  number  one  on  the  Billboard  charts  in  the  spring 
of  1990.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  1987  New  Year's  Honors  he  was  made  a  CBE  for  his  services  to 
music;  that  same  year  marked  the  publication  of  Nicholas  Kenyon's  "Simon  Rattle:  The  Making 
of  a  Conductor."  Mr.  Rattle's  recent  Boston  appearances  included  three  Symphony  Hall  con- 
certs with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  as  part  of  "The  Revolution  of  Expres- 
sion: 191 1-1912-1913"  in  April  1992.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  November  1983 
and,  prior  to  this  summer,  appeared  with  the  BSO  most  recently  for  two  subscription  programs 
in  January  1993.  Future  engagements  include  his  Philadelphia  Orchestra  debut  next  season 
with  Mahler's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  Debussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande  in  1995-96  with  Los  Angeles 
Opera. 

Emanuel  Ax 

Pianist  Emanuel  Ax's  career  has  encompassed  prestigious  prizes,  per- 
formances with  virtually  every  major  symphony  orchestra,  countless 
recitals  throughout  the  world,  and  many  successful  recordings.  His 
regular  festival  appearances  include  the  BCC  Proms,  Blossom,  Edin- 
burgh, the  Hollywood  Bowl,  Mostly  Mozart,  Ravinia,  andTanglewood. 
Mr.  Ax  captured  public  attention  in  1974,  when,  at  twenty-five,  he  won 
the  First  Arthur  Rubinstein  International  Piano  Competition  in  Tel 
Aviv.  He  won  the  Michaels  Award  of  Young  Concert  Artists  in  1975  and 
the  Avery  Fisher  Prize  four  years  later.  An  RCA  recording  contract 
followed,  and  many  of  his  more  than  twenty  albums  became  best-sellers 
and  won  top  honors.  In  1987  he  became  an  exclusive  Sony  Classical  (formerly  CBS  Master- 
works)  recording  artist.  His  recent  releases  have  included  a  solo  Brahms  album  featuring  the 
//an(i^/ Variations,  and  which  won  the  1993  Edison  Prize;  a  Liszt  album  featuring  the  B  minor 
sonata,  and  three  of  Haydn's  keyboard  concertos.  Devoted  to  performing  chamber  music,  Mr. 
Ax  performs  duo-recitals  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  each  season;  their  recordings  together  have  earned 
three  Grammy  Awards,  most  recently  in  1993  for  their  second  traversal  of  the  Brahms  cello 
sonatas.  Messrs.  Ax  and  Ma  recently  joined  Richard  Stoltzman  for  a  recording  of  the  clarinet 
trios  by  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Mozart.  Mr.  Ax  has  recendy  turned  his  attention  toward 
music  of  twentieth-century  composers,  performing  works  by  Tippett,  Henze,  Previn,  Copland, 
and  Schoenberg,  as  well  as  recent  premieres  of  works  by  Peter  Lieberson,  Ezra  Laderman, 
William  Bolcom,  and  Joseph  Schwantner.  His  schedule  for  1993-94  finds  him  performing 
again  with  leading  orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the  Adantic.  He  also  joins  Peter  Schickele  in  the 
latter's  annual  P.D.Q.  Bach  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall,  for  the  premiere  performances  of  a 
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"newly-discovered"  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  by  the  fabled  master.  Born  in  Lvov,  Poland, 
Emanuel  Ax  moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with  his  family  when  he  was  a  young  boy.  His  studies 
in  the  Pre-College  Division  of  Juilliard  were  greatly  supported  by  the  sponsorship  of  the  Epstein 
Scholarship  Program  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  and  he  subsequently  won  the  Young  Con- 
cert Artists  Award.  His  only  piano  teacher  was  Mieczylaw  Munz.  A  graduate  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, where  he  majored  in  French,  Mr.  Ax  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  his  BSO  debut  in  August  1978,  most  recently  for  subscription  concerts  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  this  past  March. 


Gil  Shaham 

Since  his  1981  debut  with  the  Jerusalem  Symphony  conducted  by  the 
late  Alexander  Schneider,  twenty-two-year-old  violinist  Gil  Shaham 
has  been  acclaimed  for  his  recitals  and  performances  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  1989,  on  a  day's  notice,  he  substituted  for  an  ailing 
Itzhak  Perlman  as  soloist  with  the  London  Symphony  and  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas,  performing  the  Bruch  and  Sibelius  violin  concertos. 
Mr.  Shaham's  current  schedule  remains  distinguished  and  wide-rang- 
ing. This  summer  began  with  recording  sessions  devoted  to  the  Korn- 
gold  and  Barber  violin  concertos.  He  then  toured  Japan  in  recital  and 
as  orchestral  soloist.  During  the  1993-94  season  he  appears  with 
numerous  North  American  orchestras,  including  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra,  with  which 
he  will  perform  and  record  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons,  anticipating  a  1994-95  tour  with  that  ensem- 
ble. He  will  also  be  soloist  with  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  on  its  tour  of  the  United  States  in 
March  1994.  Television  audiences  have  seen  him  on  numerous  occasions,  most  recently  in 
April  1993  on  PBS's  "Charlie  Rose"  show.  An  exclusive  Deutsche  Grammophon  recording 
artist,  Mr.  Shaham  has  recorded  concertos  by  Mendelssohn,  Bruch,  Paganini,  Saint-Saens,  and 
Wieniawski,  as  well  as  solo  recital  discs.  This  summer  brings  the  release  of  the  Tchaikovsky  and 
Sibelius  concertos  with  Giuseppe  Sinopoli  and  London's  Philharmonia  Orchestra.  Born  in 
Champaign-Urbana,  Illinois,  in  1971,  Gil  Shaham  moved  with  his  parents  to  Israel  in  1973. 
There,  at  seven,  he  began  violin  studies  with  Samuel  Bernstein  of  the  Rubin  Academy  of  Music 
and  was  immediately  granted  annual  scholarships  by  the  America-Israel  Cultural  Foundation. 
In  1980,  while  studying  with  HaimTaub  in  Jerusalem,  he  made  debuts  with  the  Jerusalem 
Symphony  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  Also  that  year  he  began  his  studies  with  Dorothy 
DeLay  and  Jens  Ellerman  at  Aspen.  In  1982,  after  taking  first  prize  in  Israel's  Claremont  Com- 
petition, he  became  a  scholarship  student  at  Juilliard,  where  he  has  worked  with  Ms.  DeLay 
and  Hyo  Kang.  Awarded  the  prestigious  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant  in  1990,  Mr.  Shaham  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  New  York  City  and  has  also  attended  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  plays  a  1699  Stradivarius  named  after  Countess  Polignac,  who  was  reputedly  the 
French  mistress  of  Benjamin  Franklin  while  he  was  America's  first  ambassador  to  France.  Mr. 
Shaham  is  making  his  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  week  at 
Tanglewood.  He  made  his  BSO  subscription  series  debut  in  October  1993,  in  a  guest  appear- 
ance with  Hugh  Wolff  and  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals  for  their  generous  support  during 
the  1992-93  season.  These  very  special  donors  have  each  contributed  $  1,500  or  more  to  the  Tanglewood 
Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund,  or  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Capital  gifts  to  the 
new  Concert  Hall  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  are  recognized  elsewhere  in  the  program  book.  This  roster 
acknowledges  contributions  received  since  September  1,  1992. 


TANGLEWOOD  ANNUAL  FUND 
PATRONS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Berger 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Eraser 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock,  M.D. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
William  R.  Harris 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Mr  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Stuart  A.  Lesser 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mrs.  Carl  D.  Pearl 


Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 
Claire  and  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 
Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal  and 

Joyce  S.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Straus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 
AsoTavitian 
Theodore  J.  Trombly 
Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Anonymous  (4) 


TANGLEWOOD  ANNUAL  FUND 
MEMBERS 


Ms.  Janet  Adams  and  Mr  James 

Oberschmidt 
Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Dudley  W.R.  Bahlman 
Carliss  Baldwin  and  Randolph  G. 

Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Ann  and  Neal  Blackmarr 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  Karl  Burack 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Ms.  Renee  Burrows 
Mr.  Peter  L.  Buttenweiser 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W  Davis 
Dr  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 
Frank  A.  Duston 


Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Ginsberg 

Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Joan  and  Richard  Goodkind 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Gordon 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Haacke 

William  B.  Harris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 

Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

CharlesH.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  BelaT  Kalman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 

Mrs.  Linda  E  Vogel  Kaplan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  E  Kilmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L  Kleinberg 

Allen  and  Betsy  Kluchman 

Mr  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 


Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
The  Frederick  H.  Leonhardt 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Leibowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T  Herbert  Lieberman 
Ms.  Janice  Madrid 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  McCain 
David  and  Betsey  McKearnan 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Edgar  T.  Mertz 
The  Messinger  Family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Naseman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 
Dr  Carole  Owens 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  James  Peterson 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 
Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
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Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Robin  Sutherland 

MrandMrs.  EdwmA.Weillerlll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and  Mrs.  Irma 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Mann  Stearns 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P  Werner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 

Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 

Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Stichman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Martha  and  Aaron  Schecter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Stillman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P  Whitney 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mrs.  Christopher  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Sandra  and  Howard  Tytel 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Ziter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Jr. 

Laughran  Vaber 

Anonymous  (1) 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

TANGLEWOOD  BUSINESS  ANNUAL  FUND 

PATRONS 

Catharon  Productions 

General  Electric  Plastics 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Betsy  and  Michael  Feinberg 

Gary  Rogers 

Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 

Country  Curtains 

Kay-Bee  Toy  Stores 

Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick 

Ronald  Staffieri 

MEMBERS 

Broadway  Manufacturers  Supply  Corp. 

Dresser-Hull  Company 

Phoenix  Technologies  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Kaufman 

Richard  E  Shields 

Neil  J.  Colvin 

Classical  Tents 

Garden  Gabies  Inn 

TheStudley  Press,  Inc. 

EricWilska 

Mario  and  Lynn  Mekinda 

Swiss  Wme  Information  Council 

Cliffwood  Inn 

J.H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 

Melissa  Sere 

Joy  S.  Farrelly 

James  Maxymillian 

Yankee  Candle  Company 

Crane  and  Company,  Inc. 

Merchant  Du  Vin 

Michael  J.  Kittredge 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.R  Barger 

The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Foundation 

Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial  Foundation 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation 

The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Gordon  Clark  Memorial  Trust 

Mrs.  Eunice  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  For 

Music,  Inc. 
Country  Curtains 
The  Nathan  Cummings 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Dynatech  Corporation 
English  Speaking  Union 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 


Ira  Haupt  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and  Dr  Alice 

Kandell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Ms.  Barbara  Kroll 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  LaMont 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee 

Foundation 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 
Nancy  Lurie  Marks 
Wynton  Marsalis 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Olivetti  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
The  Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 
Ms.  Helen  Sangster 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Schneider 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 
Mrs.  Anson  P  Stokes 
Mr.  andMrs.JohnH.Wylde 
Anonymous  (2) 
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STABILITY  IN  ANY  WEATHER 


People  turn  to  State  Street  for 
the  kind  of  stability  they  can't  find 
elsewhere. 

They  know  that  for  nearly  200 
years,  State  Street  has  guided  both 
individuals  and  businesses  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

Helping  to  grow  and  protect  their 
assets  for  future  generations  and 
providing  their  growing  businesses 
with  the  commercial  banking  services 
needed  to  flourish. 

Of  course,  over  the  years,  State 
Street  has  grown  too.  Today  we  are 
one  of  the  world's  largest  custodians 
of  financial  assets  and  one  of  the  largest 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110. 
(617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  Hartford,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Munich,  Brussels,  Luxembourg, 
Cayman  Islands,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hong  Kong.  Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  1992. 


money  managers  in  the  United  States. 

Our  financial  foundation  is  solid, 
our  investment  performance  supe- 
rior and  our  commitment  to  quiity 
unwavering. 

Whatever  the  weather,  you  can 
count  on  State  Street  for  your  banking 
and  investment  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  Peter 
Talbot  in  Boston  at  (617)  654-3227, 
Scott  Dennett  in  Worcester  at  (508) 
752-5243,  or  Tom  Henry  in  Hartford 
at  (203)  244-1884. 
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IN  A  WORLD  OF  COMPROMISE,  THE 
PLAZA  DINING  ROOM  INTOODIjCES 
A  MENU  THAT  DOESNT  REQUIRE  ANY. 

Perhaps  what  makes  our  new  four-star  prix 
fixe  menu  unique  is  that  unlike  other  prix  fixe 
menus,  ours  is  totally  and  unequivocably  unlimited. 

You  can  choose  from  every  hors  d'oeuvre, 
every  entree. 

From  Shrimp  Ravioli  with  Shallot  Confit  to 
Mignonettes  of  Lamb  with  Zucchini  and  Sweet 
Garlic. 

Anything  and  everything  you  desire. 

And  for  those  who  would  still  prefer  to  order 
a  la  carte,  of  course  we  can  accommodate  you. 

Our  complete  prix  fixe  menu. 

Never  again  will  you  have  to  compromise 
your  good  taste. 


THE  COPLEY  PLAZA 

A  Wyndham  hotel 


THE  INTERIOR 


ALTERNATIVE 


The  Home  Furnishing  Center 


® 


Come  Visit  The  Berkshires  Newest  Attraction 

WeVe  QUADRUPLED  Our  Selling  Space 
BROADENED  Our  Product  Line 
INCREASED  Our  Stock  Levels 

But  WeVe  Kept  The  Same  LOW  PRICES 
We're  Famous  For! 


Fabric,  Bedding,  Wallpaper,  Oriental  Carpets,  Area  Rugs 

On  site  sewing  for  small  projects 

We  Feature  FAMOUS  BRAND  Seconds  At  Tremendous  Savings! 
Mon  -  Sat  10  -  5   5  Hoosac  St.   Adams,  Ma.   (413)  743  -  1986 
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"A  POWERFUL  PIECE  OF  MUSICAL  THEATER.., 

THIS  IS  SHOWMANSHIP  ON  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  LEVEL  OF 
INTELLIGENCE,  EXPERTISE  AND  PASSIONr-K^n  m/,,  ».  Bo«ro„  oiote 


M9ss 
Saigon 


THE  CUSSIC  \Xm  SfORY  Of  OUR  TIME 


LIMITED  ENGAGEMENT  BEGINS  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14 

_^^^^^  (617)  931-2222 

Tickets  also  available  at  The  Wang  Center  box  office 
and  all  Ticketmaster  outlets 

Groups  of  20  or  more  call:  (617)  482-1242 


Original  Cast  Recording  Exclusively  on  QGeffen  Records 

THE  WANG  CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS,  270  Tremont  Street 
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Berkshire  Restaurant  Guide 


Hand-cut  Steaks    "^  Fresh  Seafood 
Wood-grilled  Entrees  -k-  Spectacular  Salad  Bar 

Fabulous  Sunday  Brunch  10:30  am-2  pm 
"Tfie  Best  in  the  Berkshires" 

DAKOTA 

Route  7  Pittsfield/Lenox  Line  499-7900 

Mon.-Thurs.  4:30-10  pm; 
Fri.  &  Sat.  4:30- 1 1  pm;  Sun.  4- 1 0  pm 


High  Country  Dining 

Prix  fixe  by  candlelight, 

al  fresco  a  la  carte  and 

lunch  at  our  gallery  cafe . 


The  Old  Inn 

On  The  Green 

AND  Gedney  Farm 

In  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
413.  229.3131 


413-243-4500 


A  Serious  Steakhouse 

Route  20 -E.Lee/ BecKet  Line 

on  Greenwater  Pond 


LEHSIGX    Ibis 

218  Main  Street 


Cpen  7  Eays 
637-  4  "218' 


Lunch  -  Diiiner  -  Sunday  Brunch 
Cafe  Menu  -  lite  Fare 

0\(grtfiemItc^ancmdS^bmrican  Cuisine 


KINTARO 

Japanese  Restaurant 
/SUSHI  BAR 

413-528  6007/ 

286  MAIN  ST.,  GT.  BARRINGTON,  MA  01230 


JoJk^REW'S 

^W^  E^lfBt'  KANT 

Rt.23.  South  Egremont,  MA  •  413-528-3469 
(Open  7  Nights) 


CaU    458-3465  •  U.  S.  Route  7,  New  Ashford,  MA 
Located  midway  between  Williamstown  and  Lenox 


'Sp^n- 
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RESTAURANTsa-ving  award 
wining  ccaitinental  cuisine  daily  frcrni  11:^  A.  M. 


Lunch  and  Dinner 
Regular  and  Vegetarian  Menu 

EXPRESS 

vie;tnamese  restauc 
Harris  Street,  West  Stockbridge  •  (413)  232-4204 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


10  Castle  Street 
Great  Barrington 

413-528-5244 


We  also  cater  weddings,  private  parties 


RESTAURANT  AND  LOUNGg 

Rne  Continental  Cuisine  "^-^  "^^ 

Variety  of  entrees,  munchies,  dinners,  and  snaclts.    B^":, . 
Serving  7  days,  Lunch,  Dinner  and  Late  Night        I'ijUi^i 

Elm  St.  Stockbridge,  Ma.  01262  (413)  29S-3530 


PANDA  HOUSE 

CHINESE  RESTAURANT 


FULL  MENU 
TAKE-OUT  SERVICE 


499-0660 

664  PinSFIELD  AVE.,  LENOX 


CROOKED  LAKE  iiOUSE 

R.R.  #3  •  Box  116  •  Averill  Park,  New  York  12018  •  (518)  674-3894 

Four  Star  Dining  Amidst  Incomparable  Surroundings 
Located  on  Routes  43  &  66, 30  Minutes  from  Lenox  Area 


BELDEN- 

RESTAURANT  6?  TAVERN 


ESTABLISHED  1772 


Daily  5  pm  Sun.  Brunch  1 1  am-3  pm 

Big  Band  Swing  Saturday  Nigiits 

Route  20,  East  Lee,  MA  01238 

(Only  4  Miles  East  MA  Pike  Exit  2) 

(413)  243^4660 


I:! 


Chicken  •  Seafood  •  Steaks  •  Pizza 

Country  Fresh  Salad  Bar  •  Sunday  Brunch  Buffet 

COMPLETE  DINNERS  -  LATE  NIGHT  SNACKS  -  TAKE-OUT 

DELUXE  ROOMS  &  SUITES 

West  Stockbridge  Village  •  (413)  232-8565  •  800-322-8565 
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PANDA  WEST 

Gourmet  Chinese  Cuisine 
Lunch  •  Dinner  •  Take-Out  •  Cocktails 

528-5331  300  State  Road 

528-5330      Great  Barrington 


THE 

RESTAURANT  *y-^r»^^   A  m.  t 

COUNTRY  INN     MORGAN 


TAVERN 


HOUSE 


A  cozy  and  authentic  stagecoach  inn, 
featuring  superb  New  England  fare. 
MAIN  ST.,  LEE,  MA      413-243-0181 


If  you  would  like  to  be  part 
of  this  restaurant  page, 
please  call  (617)  542-6913. 


DAYS    IN    THE 


An  Unparalleled 
Summer 
Opportunity  for 
Youth 


The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  following 
contributors  to  Days  in  the 
Arts  1993: 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust, 
Bird  Foundation,  Clipper 
Ship  Foundation,  Frances 
Steinhart  Galligan  Founda- 
tion, Massachusetts  Cultural 
Council,  and  many  individu- 
als who  generously  support 
the  program.  In  addition,  the 
following  have  contributed 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
Associated  Grantmakers  of 
Massachusetts:  Anonymous, 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable 
Trust,  NEBS  Foundation, 
New  England  Telephone, 
Polaroid  Foundation,  A.C. 
Ratshesky  Foundation, 
Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  P. 
Stevens  Foundation,  Charles 
Irwin  Travelli  Fund. 


Days  in  the  Arts,  a  summer  program  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  cooperation 
with  23  school  departments  throughout  Mass- 
achusetts, offers  middle  school  students  from  diverse 
backgrounds  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  discover 
the  world  of  the  arts. 

Utilizing  the  natural  and  cultural  richness  of  the 
Berkshires,  students  participate  in  daily  arts  work- 
shops, attend  performances,  visit  museums,  and  enjoy 
informal  activities  such  as  swimming  and  sports. 
Participating  area  cultural  institutions  include  the 
Berkshire  Theatre  Festival,  Chesterwood,  Clark  Art 
Institute,  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival,  Shakespeare 
&  Co.,  Williams  College  Museum  of  Art,  and 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival. 


1993  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

at  Tanglewood 

Administrative  Committee 


Co-Chairmen 

Ileen  Smith  Cohen 
Carole  Siegel 

Secretary 

WilHam  C.  Sexton 

Executive  Committee 

Greta  Berkson 

Michael  Considine 

Channing  Dichter 

Maureen  Johnson  Hickey 

Hilbert  H.Finn 

Suzanne  Nash 

Administrative  Committee 

Berkshire  Night 

Marilyn  Kirby 

BSAVNews 

Harriet  M.  Vines 

Concert  Hall  Fundraising 

Ursula  Dichter 

Crescendo  Event 

Michael  Considine 

Database/  Handbook 

William  C.  Sexton 

Elder  Services  Event 

Dolly  Harte 

Diane  Israelite  Weinstein 


Rrst  Aid 

David  L.  McCall 

Functions  Office/Tent  Club /Hospitality 

P.  Keyburn  HoUister 

Alexandra  Warshaw 

Glass  House 

Jeanne  S.  Massimiano 

Highwood 

Mary  Jane  Handler 

Marilyn  Larkin 

Historical  Preservation 

Bonnie  L.  Sexton 

Koussevitzky  Shed  Endowed  Seats 

Hannah  Schneider 

Koussevitzky  Society  Annual  Fund  Events 

Sue  Rudd 

Music  Education 

Suzanne  F.  Nash 

Robert  J.  Rosenblatt 

New  Members 

Rowena  C.  Scarrow 

New  Friends  Receptions 

Augusta  Leibowitz 

Opening  Ceremonies 

Sue  Paley  Colker 

Opening  Night  Gala 

Judy  Cook 
Kristie  Staffieri 


Phonathon 

David  RG.  Keator 

Steve  Valenti 

Recognition 

Carol  Greenberg 

Seranak 

Marianne  S.  Lipsky 

Student  Activities 

Peter  Brewer 

Marianne  S.  Lipsky 

Talks  i^  Walks 

Patricia  Henneberry 

Anne  Sheridan 

Tickets 

Roslyn  Rosenblatt 

TMC  Alumni  Relations 

Barbara  Mandell 

TMC  Fellowship  Luncheon 

Ginger  Elvin 

Tour  Guides 

Greta  Berkson 

Muriel  Lazzarini 

Ushers 

Bruce  Callahan 

Youth  Activities 

Maddy  Baer 

Clara  F.  Londoner 
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The  Mercedes-Benz  300E  2.8  utilizes  many  of  the  most  sophisticated  safety  systems  in  the  world.  Systems  such  as  antilock  brakes,  front  and  rear  crumple  zones,  dual 
front  air  bags'  and  emergency  front  seat  belt  tensioners,  all  designed  to  help  protect  you.  It  also  comes  with  a  feature  designed  to  safeguard  your  finances.  The 
Win/Win  Lease, ""  provided  by  Mercedes-Benz  Credit  Corporation  through  authorized  dealers.  Visit  your  Mercedes-Benz  dealer  for  a  test  drive  Q^  Mercedes-Benz 

AIR  BAGS,  CRUMPLE  ZONES,  LOW  LEASE  PAYMENTS 
AND  OTHER  SAFETY  FEATURES  OF  A  300E  2.8 


Ott  Motor  Imports,  Inc. 

Routes  7&20  At  Holmes  Road,  Lenox,  MA  (413)  499-3410 


®/PW  Authorized  MenxdaBem  Dealers 


TanglewoDd 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  these  distinguished 
corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary 
response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  1992  fiscal  year. 


CORPORATE  UNDERWRITERS 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra  Public  Television  Broadcasts 

NEC 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  European  Tour 

NYNEX  Corporation 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5  Boston  and  WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

Northwest  Airlines 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

Lexus 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 
Tanglewood  Opening  Week 

The  Boston  Company 

Opening  Night  at  Symphony 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

TDK  Electronics  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsor 


f 
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For  information  on  these  and  other  corporate  funding  opportunities,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 15  at  (617)  638-9254. 


BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OFTANGLEWOOD 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  Business 
Friends  for  their  generous  contributions  of  $450  or  more  during  the  1993  fiscal 
year.  Names  that  are  capitalized  recognize  gifts  of  $1,750  or  more.  An  eighth-note 
symbol  denotes  support  of  $700-$  1,649. 


Advertising 


Stuart  H.  Trott,  Consultant 


Automotive 


Central  Berkshire  New  Car 

Dealers 
Norman  Baker  Auto  Sales 


Banking 


•I^City  Savings  Bank  of 
Pittsfield 
Monroe  G.  Faust,  Finance 

Broker 
First  Agricultural  Bank 
First  National  Bank  of  the 
Berkshires 
•^  Great  Barrington  Savings 
Bank 
Lenox  National  Bank 
•^  Lenox  Savings  Bank 
Pittsfield  Co-Operative 
Bank 

Beverage  Sales/Consumer 
Goods/Distribution 

Butler  Wholesale  Products, 
Inc. 
•^Sy  Goldstein  Brokerage 
Price  Chopper  Supermarkets 
Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits 
Kopper's  Chocolates 
MERCHANT  DU  VIN 
•^  New  Yorker  Electronics 

Company,  Inc. 
-^^  Stern  &  Company 
SWISS  WINE 
INFORMATION 
COUNCIL 

Contracting/Building 

DRESSER-HULL  CO. 
J.H.  MAXYMILLIAN, 
INC. 

•^  West  End  Lumber  Company 

Education 

Berkshire  Community 

College 
Berkshire  Country  Day 

School 
Berkshire  Hills  Regional 

School  District 
•^Berkshire  Learning  Center 
CATHARON 

PRODUCTIONS 
•^  The  John  Dewey  Academy 
Miss  Hall's  School 
North  Adams  State  College 
Valleyhead,  Inc. 


Energy/Fuel/Utilities 

Berkshire  Gas  Company 
•^The  Home  Gas  Corporation 

Lipton  Energy 
•^  Santa  Fuel,  Inc. 

Western  Mass.  Electric 
Company 

Engineering 

Apex  Engineering,  Inc. 
General  Systems  Co.,  Inc. 
Robins  Engineering,  Inc. 

Financial/Services/ 
Accounting 

J^  Associated  Investors  Corp. 
Barry  L.  Beyer 
Colonial  Consulting 

Corporation 
Kenneth  J.  Loveman,  C.P.A. 
Sax,  Macy,  Fromm  and  Co., 

C.RA.s 
W.S.  Securities,  Inc. 
^Arthur  S.  Zucker  &  Co.,  PC. 

Health  Care 

Berkshire  Physicians  and 

Surgeons,  PC. 
Berkshire  Orthopaedic 

Associates,  Inc. 
Berkshire  Urological 

Associates 
Gait  &  Shouldice  Eye 

Associates,  P.C. 
J' The  Ivey  Companies/ 

Willowood  Nursing 

and  Retirement  Centers 
Robert  K.  Rosenthal,  M.D. 
Royal  Health  Care  Services 

of  Hicksville,  NY 
Arthur  Schon,D.D.S. 
Steven  A.  Silver,  M.D.,  PC. 
^510  Medical  Walk-In 

High  Technology/Electronics 

•^  Helix  Technology 
Corporation 
PHOENIX 
TECHNOLOGIES 
FOUNDATION 

Insurance 

Baders  Insurance  Agency, 

Inc. 
Beiner  Agency,  Inc. 
Berkshire  Mutual  Insurance 

Co. 
Colt  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 


^  DeValle  Agency/MassMutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Company,  Inc. 

Legal 

i^  Frank  E.  Antonucci 
i'Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers 
&  Cook 

Robert  J.  Cotton,  Esq. 

Joel  S.  Greenberg,  PC. 
«^  Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq. 

Louis  Soloway,  Esq. 

Lodging/Where  to  Stay 

Apple  Tree  Inn 

Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 
^  Blantyre 

Brook  Farm  Inn 
•^Canyon  Ranch  in  the 
Berkshires 

CLIFFWOOD  INN 

GARDEN  GABLES  INN 

Joyous  Garde  Inn 

THE  RED  LION  INN 
i^  Rook  wood  Inn 

The  Village  Inn 
•^Walker  House 

Wheadeigh  Hotel  & 
Restaurant 

The  Williams  Inn 

Whistlers  Inn 

The  Williamsville  Inn 
i^Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 

Manufacturing/ 1  ndustrial 

i'Beldoch  Industries  Corp. 
BROADWAY 

MANUFACTURERS 
SUPPLY  CORP 
Butler  Wholesale  Products, 
Inc. 
•^Davison Trading  Company 
i*  French  Textiles  Co.,  Inc. 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
J^  Ray  Murray,  Inc. 
i^Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc. 
•^Sullivan  Paper  Co. 

Media/Entertainment 

All  Tickets 
>ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 
i^  Warner  Cable 

Communications,  Inc. 

Paper  Products/Printing 

Beloit  Fiber  Systems  Division 
Boyd  Converting  Company 


BERKSHIRE 

THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PLAYHOUSE  65th  Season 


SWEET  &  HOT 

June  25 -July  17 

CAMPING  WITH  HENRY  &  TOM 

July  20  -  31 

BREAKING  THE  CODE 

Augusts  - 14 

BLITHE  SPIRIT 

Auqust  17  -  September  4 


Emerging  Artists  in  the  UNICORN  THEATRE 

CHILDREN'S  THEATRE 

LECTURES  &  SPECIAL  EVENTS 


BOX  OFFICE 

413-298-5576 


The 

Norman 

Rockwell 
Museum 

at  Stockbridge 


Discover  an 
American  treasure! 

See  the  world's  largest  collection 
of  original  art  by  America's 
favorite  illustrator. 

Museum  Open  Daily  Year-Round 

Route  183 

Stockbridge  MA  01262 
413-298-4100 


Bruce  &  Sue  Gventer 


% 
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Medieval  Manuscript 
Pages  on  Vellum 

19th  Century  Hand  Colored 
Engravings  &  Simply 

TONS  OF  BOOKS 

Tyrrell  Rd.  Rt.  23  S.  Egremont,  Mass. 

413  528-2327 

Open  Wed.  -  Sun.  10:30  to  5:00 


ANTIQUARIAN  BOOK 
FAIR 

Sat.  Oct.  9.  1993 

9:30am  to  4:00pm 

Mt.  Everett  High  School, 

Berkshire  Sdiool  Rd. 

Sheffield,  Mass. 

Admission  $2.50 

.50  discount  with  this  ad 

info:  Bruce  Gventer 

413-528-2327 

STOCKBRIDGE  BOOK   ^ 
FAIR 

Sat.  July  10,  1993      ^ 

Stockbridge  Plain  School, , 

Main  St  Stockbridge  Ma  ^ 

Admission  $2.50        . 

.50  discount  with  this  ad  | 

Next  years  show  will  be  ^ 

Sal  July  9.  1994       . 


CRANE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
C.T.  Brigham  Company 
^  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
J^Mead  Specialty  Paper 
Division 
THE  STUDLEY  PRESS, 

INC. 
Walden  Printing  Company 

Real  Estate 

Charlotte  R.  Isaacs  Real 

Estate 
Evergreen  Buyer  Brokers  of 

the  Berkshires,  Inc. 
Shirley-Stuart  Associates 
The  Vomaco  Company 
J^  Winkler  Properties 

Retail /Where  to  Shop 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Crescent  Creamery 
Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 
DeWoolfson  Down  &  Bed 
Feather  Company 


•^  Henry  B.  Holt  Gallery,  Inc. 

KAY-BEE  TOY  STORES 
J^  Loehmann's 
^  McClelland's  Drug  Store 

Rothman's,  Union  Square 

Stone's  Throw  Antiques 

Taft  Farms 
i^Talbots 

Ward's  Nursery,  Garden 
Center  and  Landscaping 

YANKEE  CANDLE 

COMPANY 

Services 

J^  Abbott's  Limousine  8c  Livery 
Service 

CLASSICAL  TENTS 

Foresight  Land  Services 
i*Hickey-Birches  Funeral 
Home 

Ki  Sales,  Inc. 

Scott  Photography 

Security  Self  Storage 

Whitestone  Photo 


Tourism/Resorts/Camps 

J^  Butternut  Basin 
Domenico  Tours 


Restaurants/Where  to  Eat 

Cafe  Lucia 
Church  Street  Cafe 
RED  LION  INN 


Other 

AKC  Fund,  Inc. 

Roslyn  Bremer,  Columnist, 

Writer,  Lecturer 
Careers  Through  Culinary 

Arts  Program 
The  Havers 

Norma  &  Irving  Kronenberg 
Mass  Machinery,  Inc. 


BUILDING  A  NEW  CONCERT  HALL 
ATTANGLEWOOD 


For  the  first  time  in  more  than  fifty  years,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  building  a  new  concert  hall. 
Located  on  the  former  Highwood  estate  that  is  now  part 
of  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  the  new  hall  will  provide  a 
performance  home  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and 
Tanglewood' s  distinguished  series  of  solo  and  chamber 
music  recitals.  Offering  superior  acoustic  conditions  and 
state-of-the-art  performance  facilities,  the  new  Concert 
Hall  promises  to  set  a  standard  for  excellence  in  the 
vibrant  summer  music  festival 
tradition.  More  than  $9.6  million  has 
been  raised  toward  the  goal  of  $10.7 
million.  Attractive  commemorative 
gift  opportunities  and  recognition 
benefits  are  still  available. 


NEW  CONCERT  HALL 

HELP  BREAK  NEW  GROUND 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 


•.i 
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To  learn  more  about  the  new  Concert  Hall,  contact  Joyce 
Serwitz,  Director  of  Major  Gifts,  at  617-638-9273,  visit  the 
Friends  GfTice  at  Tanglewood,  or  call  1-800-933-HALL. 


DONORS  TO  THE  NEW  CONCERT  HALL  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  individu- 
als, corporations,  and  foundations  for  their  generous  support  of  this  important 
capital  campaign  as  of  June  1,  1993. 


$100,000  and  above 

Betty  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 
Charles  E.  Culpeper 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H. 

Fitzpatrick 
Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon 
The  FlorenceJ.  Gould 

Foundation 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Ms  Marilyn  Brachman 

Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
The  Kresge  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
National  Endowment  for  the 

Arts 
Norio  Ohga  Foundation 
Amelia  Peabody  Foundation 
Sony  USA,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F. 

Thompson 

$10,000-$99,999 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B. 

Arnold, Jr. 
Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 

Company 
Berkshire  County  Savings 

Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Braus 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis 

Buttenheim 
City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Colvin 
Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Coyne 
Crane  &  Company,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing 

Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Elvin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  England 
First  Agricultural  Bank 
Mr.  Louis  Antony  Fisher 
Nancy  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Fujisankei  Communications 

Group 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty 

Foundation 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B. 

Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Z.  Gold 
Carol  R.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L. 

Grandin,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klaus  Hallig 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W. 

Hatch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  JafFe 
Mr.  Charles  H.Jenkins, Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naoyasu 

Kajimoto 
Mr.  Gilbert  Kalish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z. 

Kluchman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Lee  III 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Willis  Leith, 

Jr- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 

Maxymillian 
May  Stores  Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 
Estate  of  Francis  B.  Nalle 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M. 

Nassman 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Jeri  and  Mike  Oestreicher 
Petricca  Industries,  Inc. 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina 

Plantilla 
Mr.  Jay  B.  Polonsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J. 

Poorvu 
Mrs.  Daphne  Brook  Prout 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H. 

Pryor,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Frederick  W  Richmond 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M. 

Rosenkrantz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 

Rousseau 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Mr.  Roger  Saunders 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 
Mrs.  Arthur  Stanton 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Suntory  Limited 
Time-Warner,  Inc. 
Mr.  Carl  D.  Weyerhaeuser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Wilson 

$2,500-19,999 

Mrs.  Paula  L.  Abedon 

Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Along 

Anonymous 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Avnet 

Mrs.  Richard  Baer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  N.  Baker 

Mrs.  Rose  Barrell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  M.  Baum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Becker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bergner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Berko 

The  Berkshire  Gas  Company 

Harriet  and  Bernard 

Bernstein 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bleich 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C. 

Bloom 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C. 

Bowersock,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brenner 
Ann  and  Richard  Brown 
Mrs.  Eugenia  E.  Burn 
Mrs.  Henderson  Carey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Carone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Logan  Clarke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Coffey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F  Cogan,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  H. 

Cohen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  AbramT  Collier 
Mrs.  Andre  Come 
Mr.  Victor  Constantiner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.Jeffrey  Cook 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C. 

Cornelio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Cotton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 

Crozier.Jr. 
Ms.  Jackie  Dacosta 
Ms.  Marion  Dailey 
Mr.  Ana  Daniel 

Mr.,  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Mr.  Nicholas  Delihas 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C. 

Dickinson  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Ms.  Ann  V.  Dulye 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Duston 
Ms.  Marilyn  Edelman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 

England 
Mrs.  Henry  Erdos 
The  Fahey  Beverage  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  S.  Ferber 
First  National  Bank  of  the 

Berkshires 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ewan  Fletcher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt, 

Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Freed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G. 

Garivaltis 
Priscilla  H.  Garlock,  MD 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 

Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Godt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Colder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A. 

Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  B. 

Gould 
Great  Barrington  Savings 

Bank 


Create  the 
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intimate 
Cup  Of 
Colee 


Start  with  our  Green  Mountain  Coffee 
Roasters  Coffee.  IVs  freshly  roasted  in 
small  batches  yw^r  hours  (not  weeks  or 
months!)  before  we  rush  it  to  you.  The 
difference  in  flavor  is  extraordinary. 
We  guarantee  it! 

Call  1-800-223-6768 

for  a  FREE  $5  GIFT 

CERTIFICATE  and  a 

brochure  of  50  delicious 

gourmet  coffees  or  mail  the 

coupon  below. 


33  Coffee  Lane 

Waterbury,  VT  05676 

-800-223-6768 

n  Yes,  please  rush  my  FREE  $5  certificate 
and  catalog  of  all  50  gourmet  coffees. 


Name. 


Address . 


8563 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 
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The  Austen  Riggs  Center 


75  Years  of  Innovation  and  Tradition 

Psychoanalytic  Psychotherapy  in  an 
Open  Hospital  Setting. 

Treatment  with  Dignity,  Respect, 
and  Demonstrated  Long-Term  Results. 

Programs  Include  Short-  and  Long-Term 

Hospitalization  and 

Continuing  Treatment  Programs 

from  Residential  to  Outpatient. 


The  Austen  Riggs  Center 

25  Main  Street 

P.O.  Box  962 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 

413-298-5511 

Not'F  or 'Profit  Charter  Since  1919. 


I. 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  I 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Dinctor 
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(617)-542-6913 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gross 
Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  A. 

Grover 
Mr.  Nicholas  Guerina 
Mrs.  Eunice  Haas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  H. 

Hagler 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Hatsopoulos 
Ms.  Elizabeth  S.  Hawes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  I. 

Hendler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Herrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 
Hill  Engineers,  Architects, 

Planner  Inc. 
Mr.  Glen  H.  Hiner 
Mr.  Alan  J.  Hirschfield 
Ms.  Deanna  Holden 
Ms.  Joan  J.  Horan 
Mr.  William  R.  Householder 
Mr.  George  L.  Howell 
Mr.  Byron  C.  Huse 
Mr.  Daniel  R.  Idzik 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  KalmanofF 
Louise  and  George  Kaminow 
Mrs.  George  I.  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 

Kaufman 
Steve  and  Nan  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robb  B.  Kelley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 

Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I. 

Kleinberg 
Barry  S.  Krasner,  MD 
Ms.  Naomi  Krasner 
Mr.  Irving  Kronenberg 
Mr.  Joseph  Kruger 
Mr.  Phillip  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Kuskin 
Mrs.  William  S.  Lasdon 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Lee  Bank 

Dr.  Eugene  Leibowitz 
Lenox  National  Bank 
Lenox  Savings  Bank 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B. 

Leonardi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  B.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N. 

London 
Mr.  Chauncey  C.  Loomis,  Jr. 
Miss  Joan  Lorber 
Kathryn  Holmes,  Edward  M. 

Holmes  and  Diane  Lupean 
Mr.  MichaelJ.  Malinowski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Mandell 
Mr.  Jay  Marks 


Mr.  Harold  L.  Meeks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  M.  Melvin 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Menzel,Jr. 

The  Messinger  Family 

Houghton  P.  Metcalf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Milano 

Donors  In  Memory  of  Frank  S. 

Miller,  Sr. 
Vera  and  Stanley  T  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  L.  Model 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  S.  Moon 
Dr.  Patrick  E.  Moriarty 
Mr.  John  M.  Morss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Nash 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Nelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L. 

Nickerson 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Pawlikowski 
Mrs.  Carl  D.  Pearl 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E. 

Pearson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 

Phillips 
Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 
James  Stewart  Polshek  & 

Partners 
Ms.  Linda  S.  Poskanzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K. 

Quattrochi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 
Dr.  Robin  S.  Richman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 
Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Rosenthal 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  S. 

Rosky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey 

Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 

Rubinovitz 
Dr.  Marianne  E.  Rud 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders 


Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears, 

Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Selke 
Ms.  Marilyn  Severino 
Ms.  Perry  Shambroom 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  M. 

Shapiro 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L. 

Singleton 
Irwin  J.  Speyer  P.E.,  F.A.C.I. 
Louis  Speyer  Memorial  Fund 
Seth  Sprague  Charitable 

Foundation 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 

and  Dr.  Norman  Stearns 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
The  Stone  Charitable 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hoyt 

Stookey 
Ms.  Marcy  Syms 
Mr.  Richard  Taub 
Mr.  Vondal  M.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L. 

Thorndike 
Tobin  Corporation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Trask 
Robert  E.  Trattner,  MD 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Robert  TuUy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  von 

Sothen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Watts  II 
Ms.  Marcelyn  Weiss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Ms.  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mrs.  Rosalie  S.  Wolf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Ayer 

Wood,  Jr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 
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1994 
Tanglewood 

Schedule 


Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1994  Tanglewood  schedule  and  order  form  and 

enter  a  drawing  to  win  a  free  box  (four  seats)  at  a  Tanglewood  concert  in  1994. 

Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  box  of  four  seats  at  a  1994  Tanglewood 
concert  of  your  choice  (subject  to  avaiiablHty).  Drawing  will  be  held  on  Januar)'  31, 1993. 
Only  one  entry  per  family  is  permitted,  Employees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will  be  notified  in  mid-February. 


Please  return  coupon  to: 

1994  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Friends  Office 
Tanglewood 
Lenox,  MA  01240 


After  September  I : 
1994  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


Yes,  please  send  me  a  1994  Tanglewood  schedule  and  enter  my  name  in  the  drawing 
to  win  a  free  box. 


Name_ 


Address. 
City 


State. 


Zip. 


Telephone. 


■?•• 


AUGUST  AT  TANGLE  WOOD 


Tuesday,  August  3,  at  8:30 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

(For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  with  afternoon  events  beginning 
at  2:30  p.m.) 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  LEON  FLEISHER,  and 

ROGER  NORRINGTON,  conductors 
THOMAS  HAMPSON,  baritone 

BRAHMS  Academic  Festival  Overture 
COPLAND  Old  American  Songs 
BRITTEN  Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra 
TCHAIKOVSKY  1812  Overture 

Thursday,  August  5,  at  8:30 

THOMAS  HAMPSON,  baritone 
CRAIG  RUTENBERG,  piano 
JAY  UNGAR  TRIO 

"An  Evening  of  American  Song" 
Music  of  Stephen  Foster,  Charles  Ives, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  and  others 

Friday,  August  6,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

THOMAS  BRANDIS,  violin 
ROBERT  SPANO,  piano 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Beethoven  and  Tchaikovsky 

Friday,  August  6,.at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
MARIA  TIPO,  piano 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  6, 
Pathetique 

Saturday,  August  7,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DAVID  ZINMAN,  conductor 
MIDORI,  violin 

ALL-MENDELSSOHN  PROGRAM 

Hebrides  Overture;  Violin  Concerto; 
Symphony  No.  4,  Italian 


Sunday,  August  8,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
TATIANA  TROYANOS,  mezzo-soprano 
CANTEMUS  CHILDREN'S  CHOIR, 
DENES  SZABO,  director 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  3 

Wednesday,  August  II,  at  8:30 

LES  ARTS  FLORISSANTS 
WILLIAM  CHRISTIE,  music  director 

Two  I7th-Century  One-act  Operas 
CHARPENTIER  Acteon 
PURCELL  Dido  and  Aeneas 

Thursday,  August  12,  at  8:30 

EVGENY  KISSIN,  piano 
THOMAS  BRANDIS,  violin 
JOEL  SMIRNOFF,  viola 
BONNIE  HAMPTON,  cello 
JULIUS  LEVINE,  double  bass 

Music  of  Rachmaninoff,  Prokofiev, 
and  Schubert 

Friday,  August  13,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

BARBARA  BONNEY,  soprano 
ALAN  SMITH,  piano 

Music  of  Mozart,  Grieg,  and  Strauss 

Friday,  August  13,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  DUTOIT,  conductor 
ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA,  piano 

RACHMANINOFF  Caprice  bohemien 
MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  20 

in  D  minor,  K.466 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  1 
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TheVmbody 

Gmseroatoryof- 

JVhsic 


Piano 

Leon  Fleisher 
Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Foundation  Chair 

Marian  Hahn 

Yoheved  Kaplinsky 

Robert  MacDonald 

Ellen  Mack 

Julian  Martin 

Ann  Schein 

Organ 

Peggy  Haas  Howell 

Donald  Sutherland 

Early  Music 
Mark  Cudek,  guitar 
Ronn  McFarlane,  lute 
Ann  Morgan,  viols 
Webb  Wiggins, 
harpsichord 

Ensemble  Arts 
Robert  MacDonald 
Ellen  Mack 

Voice 

Beverly  Benso 
Phyllis  Bryn-Julson 
Marianna  Busching 
Wayne  Conner 
Stanley  Cornett 
Ruth  Drucker 
Gordon  Hawkins 
John  Shirley-Quirk 

Opera 

Roger  Brunyate 
Arne  Lindquist 
Carol  Paica 

Violin 

Yong  Ku  Ahn 

Ik-Hwan  Bae 

Earl  Carlyss, 
Sidney  Friedberg  Chair 
in  Chamber  Music 

Victor  Danchenko 

Shirley  Givens 

Herbert  Greenberg 

Violaine  Melancon 

Berl  Senofsky 


Robert  O.  Pierce, 
Director 


Eileen  T.  Cline,  Dean 


Hajime  Teri  Murai, 

Ruth  Blaustein  Rosenberg  Music  Director, 

Peabody  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Peabody  Concert  Orchestra 

Harlan  Parker, 

Conductor,  Peabody  Wind  Ensemble 

Edward  Polochick, 

Director  of  Choral  Activities 


Viola 

Paul  Coletti 
Roberto  Diaz 
Richard  Field 

Violoncello 
Stephen  Kates 
Ronald  Thomas 
Mihaly  Virizlay 

Double  Bass 
Robert  Barney 
Paul  Johnson 
Harold  Robinson 


Guitar 

Manuel  Barrueco 
Ray  Chester 
Julian  Gray 
Nathaniel  Gunod 

Harp 

Jeanne  Chalifoux 

Ruth  Inglefield 

Flute 

Emily  Controulis 
Bonnie  Lake 
Mark  Sparks 
Robert  Willoughby 


Oboe 

Jane  Marvine 
Joseph  Turner 
Sara  Watkins 

C/an'ne( 
Steven  Barta 
Loren  Kitt 
Edward  Palanker 

Bassoon 
Linda  Harwell 
Phillip  Kolker 


For  application  and  scholarship  information,  contact: 
Office  of  Admissions 


Saxophone 
Christopher  Ford 

Trumpet 

Wayne  Cameron 
Langston  J.  Fitzgerald,  ill 
Steven  Hendrickson 
Edward  Hoffman 

French  Horn 
David  Bakkegard 
Mary  C.  Bisson 
Peter  Landgren 

Trombone 
Davis  Fetter 
James  Olin 

Bass  Trombone 
Randall  Campora 

Tuba 

David  Fedderly 

Percuss/on 
Jonathan  Haas 
Dennis  Kain 
William  Moersch 

Conducting 
Frederik  Prausnitz 

Composition 
Morris  Moshe  Cotel 
Jean  Eichelberger  Ivey 
Robert  Hall  Lewis 

Computer  Music 
MacGregor  Boyle 
Geoffrey  Wright 

Music  Education 
Harlan  Parker 
Laura  Parker 
Carolee  Stewart 

Recording  Arts  and 

Sciences 
Alan  P  Kefauver 


The  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 

OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 


One  East  Mount  Vernon  Place 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21202-2397 


800/368-2521  Toll  Free      410/659-8110  in  Maryland 


Saturday,  August  14,  at  8:30 

ISRAEL  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
ZUBIN  MEHTA,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 

BRAHMS  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn 
MOZART  Sinfonia  concertante  for 

violin  and  viola 
BARTOK  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Sunday,  August  15,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor 
BARBARA  BONNEY,  soprano 
ROBERT  TEAR,  tenor 
DAVID  THOMAS,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAYDN  The  Creation 

Friday,  August  20,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  piano 

Music  of  Beethoven 

Friday,  August  20,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SIMON  RATTLE,  conductor 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

MOZART  Overture  to  The  Marriage  of  Figaro 
BRAHMS  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
ELGAR  Enigma  Variations 

Saturday,  August  21,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  conductor 
GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 

VERDI  Overture  to  Laforza  del  destino 
BARBER  Violin  Concerto 
DVORAK  Symphony  No.  8 

Sunday,  August  22,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  conductor 
and  pianist 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Overture  to  The  Magic  Flute;  Piano 
Concerto  No.  23  in  A,  K.488; 
Symphony  No.  4\,  Jupiter 


Thursday,  August  26,  at  8:30 

OMAR  EBRAHIM,  narrator 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

Music  of  Mozart  and  Debussy,  plus 
Peter  Lieberson's  King  Gesar,  for  narrator 
and  chamber  ensemble,  based  on  the  life 
of  the  Tibetan  warrior  king  Gesar 

Friday,  August  27,  at  6:30  (Prelude) 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Spohr  and  J.  Strauss,  Jr. 

Friday,  August  27,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
MAREK  JANOWSKI,  conductor 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ,  piano 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
STRAUSS  Till  EulenspiegeVs  Merry  Pranks 
J.  STRAVSS,]R.  Emperor-Waltzes 

Saturday,  August  28,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 
LEONE  BUYSE,  flute 

TIPPETT  Suite  for  the  Birthday  of 

Prince  Charles 
ELGAR  Cello  Concerto 
BERNSTEIN  Halil,  Nocturne  for  flute, 

o  . 

string  orchestra,  and  percussion; 
Symphonic  dances  from  West  Side  Story 

Sunday,  August  29,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
MAREK  JANOWSKI,  conductor 
FRANK  PETER  ZIMMERMANN,  violin 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 
Violin  Concerto;  Symphony  No.  3, 

Eroica 

Tuesday,  August  31,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  POPS  CONCERT 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 

"A  Night  at  the  Movies" 

Music  from  the  film  scores  of  John  Williams 
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Prograins  and  artists  subject  to  change. 
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SONY 

CLASSICAL 


JUrilN 

WILLIAMS  ~ 

NFORGETTABLE"  SEASONS 

as  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra 


W- 


NEW  On  Sony  Classical: 


S"$KS3380' 


Unforgettable  — 

an  irrepressible  collection  of 
musical  gems  by  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most-loved  song 
writers  in  America  -  including 
Cole  Porter,  Duke  Ellington, 
Jerome  Kern,  George  Gershwin, 
and  Richard  Rodgersf  Featuring 
classics  such  as  "Long  Ago  and 
Far  Away,"  "Moonlight  Serenade," 
"Stardust"  and,  of  course, 
"Unforgettable,"  this  is  the  perfect 
tribute  to  John  Williams  and  the 
best-loved  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

Also  Available: 


m^AILABLE  NOW 

ON  Sony  Classical 
Compact  Discs 
AND  Cassettes. 


MUSIC  IS 
OUR  VISION 


ST/SK  45567 

MUSIC  OF  THE  NIGHT 

"Sony  Ciasstcal"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Cofiporatiort/S  1$33  Sony  Classical  GsftbH: 


UECHMER^ 


$11.98  CD 
$7.98  Cass. 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 
1993  Concert  Schedule 


Monday,  July  5,  at  5  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Opening  Exercises 
(admission  free; 
open  to  the  public) 

Sunday,  July  11,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  11,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  July  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  David  Wroe  conducting 
Program  to  include  excerpts  from 
Prokofiev  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  3,  Eroica 

Tuesday,  July  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  17,  at  2  p.m. 

BUTl  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
David  Commanday  conducting 
Program  to  include  Copland 
Symphony  No.  3 

Sunday,  July  18,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Berkshire  Night  (residents 
of  Berkshire  County  admitted  free 
of  charge;  grounds  open  at  7  p.m. 
for  guided  tours) 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Roger  Norrington  and  members  of  the 

Conducting  Class  conducting 
Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 
Music  of  Rossini,  Hindemith,  and  Elgar 

Wednesday,  July  21,  at  8:30 
Vocal  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  24,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Saturday,  July  24,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  conducting 
Benjamin  Pasternack,  piano 
Wendy  White,  soprano 
Music  of  Bernstein  and  Mahler 

Sunday,  July  25,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  25,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  and  Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 


Tuesday,  July  27,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Music  for  Two  Pianos — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  28,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  31,  at  2  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  I,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  1,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  2,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

Oliver  Knussen,  conductor 

Lucy  Shelton,  soprano 

Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Music  of  Alexander  Goehr 

Tuesday,  August  3* 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 
Gala  concert  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed) 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Leon  Fleisher,  and 

Roger  Norrington  conducting 
Thomas  Hampson,  baritone 
Program  to  include  Copland  Old  American 

Songs  and  Tchaikovsky  1812  Overture 

Wednesday,  August  4,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Saturday,  August  7,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Leon  Fleisher  conducting 
Program  to  include  Brahms 
Symphony  No.  2 

Sunday,  August  8,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  9,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
David  Zinman  and  members  of  the 

Conducting  Class  conducting 
Program  to  include  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  3 

Tuesday,  August  10,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  and  Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 
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Saturday,  August  14,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Sunday,  August  15,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  15,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  16,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Simon  Rattle  and  Members  of  the 

Conducting  Class  conducting 
Elise  Ross,  soprano 
Music  of  Mozart,  Berg,  and  Bruckner 

Tuesday,  August  17,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  August  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 
The  Ying  Quartet  (TMC  Fellowship 
Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Thursday,  August  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Voice  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  August  21,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
JoAnn  Faletta  conducting 

Sunday,  August  22,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  22,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
TMC  Fellows 


Monday,  August  23,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Reinbert  de  Leeuw  conducting 

TMC  Fellows 

Program  to  include  music  of 
Adams  and  Schoenberg 

Tuesday,  August  24,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

New  York  Virtuoso  Singers 

Harold  Rosenbaum,  director 

Wednesday,  August  25,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Oliver  Knussen,  Reinberg  de  Leeuw, 

and  Robert  Spano  conducting 
Program  to  include  music  of 

Stockhausen  and  Armand  Qualliotine 

Thursday,  August  26,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Omar  Ebrahim,  narrator 

Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 

Peter  Serkin,  piano 

Emanuel  Ax,  piano 

Program  to  include 
Lieberson  King  Gesar 


Schedule  subject  to  change. 

Additional  TMC  events  may  take 
place  at  4  p.m.  on  selected  week- 
day afternoons;  up-to-date  weekly 
schedules  are  available  at  the 
Main  Gate. 

Except  as  noted,  seats  are  unreserved 
and  available  one  hour  before 
concert  time  for  a  contribution 
of  $5  ($7  for  orchestra  concerts). 
Tanglewood  Friends  are  admitted 
without  charge.  Unless  so  stated, 
all  concerts  are  held  in  the 
Theatre-Concert  Hall  or  Chamber 
Music  Hall. 

*Tanglewood  Festival  ticket 
required;  available  at  the 
Tanglewood  box  office 
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Programs  designated  "TMC  Fellows"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Fellowship  Program  for  advanced  young  performers  18  years  of  age  and  older. 
The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  Fellowship  Program. 

Programs  designated  "BUTI  Young  Artists"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  high- 
school  age  musicians. 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade,"  on  Wednesday,  August  5,  is  a  day-long  series  of  concert  per- 
formances and  other  events  highlighting  the  entire  spectrum  of  Tanglewood  performance 
activities,  including  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program,  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Program,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is  presented  as  a  benefit  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Tickets 
are  required  and  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 


Sit.  Relax. 


Rebuilt  Steinways  and 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Grands  for  Sale 


A  Tradition  of  Excellence 
in  Piano  Restoration 
Since  1950. 


Acme  Piano  Craftsmen 

Shipping  Nationwide 

For  Information  &  Brochure 

1-800-635-3297  or  617-623-0060 

10  Garfield  Avenue  •  Somerville,  MA  02145 


Do  you  know  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel 

in  Boston  is  the  only  AAA.  Five  Diamond 

hotel  in  New  England  ana  New  York?' 


"No,  but  ii  you  num  a  rew  bars..." 


FburSeasonsHotel 

BOSTON 

200  Boykon  Street,  Boston,  MA  •  (617)  338-4400 

AAA  Five  Diamond  Award 


Enjoy  the  Berkshires 
without  the  crowds 


Wfhen  your  favorite  Berkshire  haunt 
gets  a  bit  congested  this  summer  -  don't 
wony.  There's  a  comer  of  the  Berkshires 
where  you'll  find  world-class  culture, 
scenic  beauty  and  no  crowds 
Williamstown. 


in 


At  the  end  of  Spring  Street  is  Robin's 
(458-4489)  -  a  restaurant  that  the  Berkshire 
Eagle  described  as  "simple  perfection"  - 
offering  fine  local  and  organic  foods. 
Enjoy  an  exquisite  lunch,  dinner  or  light 
fare  on  Robin's  colorful  outdoor  deck. 


In  fact,  two  extraordinary  art  museums        One  block  over,  on  Water  Street,  you'll 
are  located  here.  The  Sterling  &  find  Savories  (458-2175)  -  a  delightful 


Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 

(458-9545)  is  best  known  for  its 
remarkable  collection  of  French 
impressionist  paintings.  You'll 
also  see  exceptional  work  by 
American  artists  and  Old 
Masters.  The  Clark  is  set  in 
superbly  landscaped  grounds  - 
great  for  hildng  and  picnicl<ing. 

The  Williams  College 

Museum  of  Art  (597-2429)  has 

a  fine  permanent  collection,  innovative 
changing  exhibits  -  emphasizing 
American  and  contemporary  art  -  and  a 
unique,  creative  gift  shop.  This  summer 
the  museum  has  mounted  special  exhibits 
celebrating  Williams'  bicentennial. 
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restaurant  and  country  deli. 
It's  great  for  lunch,  a  romantic 
candlelight  dinner  or  a  gxirmet 
picnic  to  go.  On  Tuesdays 
Savories  hosts  a  night  of 
music  called  "Acoustic  Brew" 
Stop  by  for  the  fun. 

The  only  way  to  describe 
The  Store  At  Five  Comers 

{45S-3176)  is  scrumptious!  If  you 
love  food,  you'll  love  The  Store. 
Enjoy  gourmet  treats,  homemade  foods 
and  fudge,  fresh-baked  goodies,  wines, 
unusual  gifts  and  a  mw  European-style 
cafe.  The  Store,  at  Rtes.  7  and  43,  is  tmly 
a  feast. 

With  so  many  great  things  to  do  in 
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You'll  also  discover  great  shops,  inviting      town,  you  may  want  to  stay  overnight 


restaurants  and  cozy  accommodations 
The  House  of  Walsh  (458-8088),  on 

Spring  Street,  has  clothed  Williams  men 

and  women  for  years,  but  it's  not  your 

typical  college  shop.  Check  out  their 

exclusive  Old  Berkshire  Clothing  O  line  - 

updated,  well-made  classics  at  real  values.      Motor  Inn  (800-437-8028),  with  spectacu 


River  Bend  Farm  (458-3121)  is  the  perfect 
place.  This  landmark  1770  Georgian 
Colonial  is  a  charming  B&JB  that  has  been 
meticulously  restored.  Be  sure  to  call 
ahead  for  reservations. 

On  your  way  north<?-  The  Ladd  Brook 


Next  doer  is  Zanna  (458-9858),  the  newest 
and  most  contemporary  women's  clothing 
and  accessories  store  in  town.  'When  it's 
happening  in  fashion,  find  it  at  Zanna"  - 
women's  contemporary  fashions  in 
rayons,  linens,  cottons  and  silks. 


lar  views  of  the  Taconic  mountains,  is 
just  across  the  Vermont  border  on  Rte.  7. 
Ask  about  their  theatre  getaways. 

For  more  information  on  Williamstown 
or  to  receive  a  FREE  map  and  weeldy 
schedule  of  events,  call  413-458-9077. 


VWlIiamstown 

The  Perfect  Berkshires  Getaway 

Williamstown  Board  of  Trade,  P.O.  Box  357,  WiUiamstown,  MA  01267  (413)458-9077 


Be  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood 

and  enjoy  special  privileges  all  season  long! 

Your  support  of  the  Annual  Fund 

helps  keep  great  music  alive  at 
Tanglewood,  summer  after 


summer. 


FRILXD'S  MBIBERSHIP  $50 
COUPLES  MEMBERSHIP  $"5 
R\MILY  MEMBERSHIP  $150 

(mdiides  children  under  21  > 


Enjoy  concerts  performed  by  saident 
FeIIoT\-s  of  die  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Receive  a  10%  discount  on 
purchases  at  the  Glass  House.  Register 
for  die  popular  Talks  &  Walks  lecture 
series.  Receive  die  BSO's  new^sletter. 

TICKET  MEMBERSHIP  $250 

In  addidon.  receive  die  1994  Tangle- 
wood Advance  Ticket  Order  Form 
next  Februarv:  before  dckets  go  on 
sale  to  die  general  public  (for  gifts 
received  before  12, 31  93).  Receive 
acknowledgement  in  die  Tangle- 
wood program  book. 

PARKING 

TEXT  CLl-B  MBIBERSHIP  $350 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniendy  located  parking  areas. 
Enjoy  die  hospitalit\-  of  die  Tent 
Club — which  provides  bar  ser\ice 
and  picnic  space  on  concen  days. 


THE  HIGH\\OOD  CLL"B  $550 

In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  at  die 
Highwood  Manor  prior  to  weekend 
concerts  as  well  as  Sunday  brunch 
and  post-concen  refreshments. 
Receive  sili  er  card  parking  pri\ileges 
in  Tanglewood's  new  parking  areas, 
reserved  exclusively  for  your  use. 

THE  KOUSSBITZKT  SOCIETY/ 
MEMBER  $1,500 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concen 
suppers  at  die  Seranak  Supper  Club. 
Attend  a  closed  rehearsal,  preceded 
by  a  lecture  and  reception.  Receive 
prominent  recognition  in  die 
Tanglewood  program  book.  Receive 
two  tickets  to  each  BSO  Saturdav 


Morning  Open  Rehearsal.  Enjoy 
gold  card  parking  privileges. 
Receive  priority"  ticket  assistance  at 
die  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

TTIE  KOUSSE\TTZK\'  SOCIETY/ 
PATRON  $2,000  and  above. 

In  addition,  attend  an  elegant  dinner 
at  Seranak.  Receive  a  pair  ot  tickets 
to  a  Wednesda)-  or  Thursday 
Recital.  Receive  a  recent  BSO 
recording  and  a  Tanglewood 
poster  autographed  by  die 
Orchestra  member  of  vour  choice. 


For  fiirdier  information,  contact 
Robin  J.  Yorks.  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood Development  (4l3)  63"-52'5 
or  ( 61")  638-92-5. 


TanglewGDd 

A  N  N  I  A  L  ^r  F  U  N  D 


\T!SI  I  want  to  become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1993  season. 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ to  die  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund. 

Name Telephone. 


Address- 


J 


Cit\-_ 


.State. 


.Zip_ 


Please  make  \'Our  check  payable  to  "Tanglewood  .Annual  Fund."  c  o  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  bring  your  gift  to  die  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 


Put  yourself  in  our  shoes! 

In  fact,  put  yourself  in  all  of  the  famous  label  fashions 
you'll  find  at  Cohoes  and  save  big  on  some  of  the  biggest 
and  best  names  in  the  business! 

At  Cohoes,  you'll  find  it  all . . .  and  save  on  it! 

•  Fabulous  ladies  suits  and  dresses  for  day  to  evening 

•  The  latest  sportswear  from  your  favorite  designers 

•  More  designer  shoes  and  handbags  than  anyone 

•  Beautiful  Petite  and  Woman's  World  Departments 

•  The  latest  coats,  jackets  and  leathers  for  men  and  women 

•  The  finest  men's  career  and  casual  clothing 

•  The  best  children's  clothing  and  baby  furniture 

•  Unique  giftware  and  so  much  more 

A  huge  selection,  our  famous  personal  service  and  substantial  everyday  discounts! 

So  if  you  haven't  seen  Cohoes  lately  . . .  you  don't  know  what  you're  missing! 
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Cohoes  and  CohoesKlds  are  in  Cohoes,  NY,  just  45  minutes  from  the  Berkshires. 
Take  1-90  West  to  1-787  North  to  the  end  in  Cohoes.  Telephone  (5 18)  237-0524. 
Use  the  new  CohoesCard,  MasterCard,  Visa,  American  Express,  cash  or  personal  check 
Other  stores  in  Rochester  NY  and  E.  Windsor  CT 

Open  Monday-Friday  10-9,  Saturday  10-6  &  Sunday  12-5  with  extended  August  hours. 
We  look  forward  to  your  visit! 
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Here  In  The  Berkshires  You  Can  See 
Some  Truly  Remarkable  Sights 

From  Williamstown  and  North  Adams  south  to  Great  Barrington,  some  of 
the  most  striking  Berkshires  views  are  of  people — the  residents  of 
Willowood  Long-Term  Care  Centers. 

-    A  puppy  brightens  an  afternoon  for  two  friends.  A  doctor  listens    '^P^ 

intently  to  a  resident's  questions.  A  ventilator-dependent  woman 

smiles,  heading  out  for  an  afternoon  at  Tanglewood. 
At  Willowood,  youTl  see  things  you  just  won't  find  in  a  traditional  nursing 
home  setting.  Vitalit)^.  Mobility.  Enthusiasm.  If  s  our  total  care  philosophy  in 
action — providing  an  improved  quality  of  life  through  the  highest  level  of 
medical  care.  Here,  residents  are  healthier,  more  active,  and  more  able  to 
enjoy  the  pleasantries  of  life.  ,^B  So  when  you're  exploring  long-term 
health  care  options,  we  invite  you  to  look  beyond  the  Berkshires'  brilUant  fall 
foliage,  pastoral  meadows,  and  quaint  New  England  villages.  And  discover 
the  Willowood  difference — it's  quite  remarkable. 

WILIDWGDD 


THE      CARING      PLACE     TO      LIVE 

For  more  information,  please  call  1-800-225-6159. 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  August  27,  at  6:30 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
VICTOR  ROMANUL,  violin 
IKUKO  MIZUNO,  violin 
JEROME  ROSEN,  violin 
BONNIE  BEWICK,  violin 


BURTON  FINE,  viola 
EDWARD  GAZOULEAS,  viola 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 
OWEN  YOUNG,  cello 
JOHN  SALKOWSKI,  double  bass 


SPOHR 


Double  Quartet  No.  1  in  D  minor.  Opus  65 

Allegro 

Scherzo:  Vivace 

Larghetto 

Finale:  Allegro  molto 


Mr  LOWE 
Ms.  MIZUNO 
Mr  FINE 
Mr  FELDMAN 


Mr  ROMANUL 
Mr.  ROSEN 
Mr  GAZOULEAS 
Mr  YOUNG 


J.  STRAUSS,  JR. 


Wiener  Blut,  Waltzes,  Opus  354 
(arranged  for  string  sextet  by  Jerome  Rosen) 

Mr  LOWE,  Ms.  BEWICK,  Mr  ROMANUL, 

Mr  FINE,  Mr  FELDMAN,  and  Mr  SALKOWSKI 


Notes 


Louis  Spohr  (1784-1859)  is  virtually  forgotten  to  all  but  specialists,  though  in  recent 
years  a  renewed  interest  in  early  Romantic  music  has  at  least  brought  a  number  of  his 
works  into  the  recording  catalogues.  And  in  the  nineteenth  century  he  enjoyed  a 
substantial  popularity — enough  so  that  W.S.  Gilbert  linked  his  name  with  Bach  and 
Beethoven  in  a  patter  song  lyric  in  The  Mikadol  Spohr  was  fourteen  years  younger 
than  Beethoven,  whom  he  admired  to  some  degree  but  never  fully  accepted.  He 
retained  a  passionate  admiration  for  Mozart  and  sought  always  to  make  his  thematic 
ideas — particularly  in  his  chamber  and  vocal  music — display  the  kind  of  balance  that 
Mozart  seems  to  have  achieved  so  effortlessly. 

Renowned  at  first  as  a  violin  virtuoso,  Spohr  composed  some  fifteen  concertos  for 
his  own  use  (as  well  as  double  concertos  for  harp  and  violin  to  play  with  his  wife,  the 
harpist  Dorette  Scheidler).  In  1822  Spohr  received  a  long-sought  permanent  post,  as 
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Weeks 


Kapellmeister  in  Kassel,  and  settled  there,  conducting  performances  in  the  opera 
house  and  becoming  one  of  the  first  conductors  to  adopt  the  use  of  the  baton  for 
greater  precision  of  beat.  He  also  worked  to  win  social  improvements  for  his  musicians 
(the  orchestra  of  fifty-five  players  was  a  large  one  for  the  day),  including  salary  sup- 
port for  their  dependents. 

His  German  operas  and  oratorios  were  influential  in  their  day,  though  now  largely 
forgotten.  But  some  of  his  chamber  music  has  never  been  out  of  favor,  and  other 
works  may  well  be  rediscovered  with  pleasure.  He  composed  the  Double  Quartet  in 
D  minor,  Opus  65,  in  1823,  when  Beethoven  was  finishing  the  Ninth  Symphony  and 
Schubert  wrote  Die  schone  Miillerin;  but  Spohr's  work  evokes  from  the  outset  the  spirit 
of  Mozart  (is  it  only  an  accident  that  the  main  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  closely 
related  to  the  opening  of  Mozart's  Haffner  Symphony?).  Of  course  Mozart  never  wrote 
a  work  for  two  string  quartets,  but  in  most  respects  Spohr's  attractive  work  is  an  exten- 
sion of  Mozart's  world.  Later  composers  like  Mendelssohn  and  Raff  would  write  for 
the  same  choice  of  instruments — four  violins,  two  violas,  and  two  cellos — as  a  single 
large  ensemble;  Spohr  prefers  to  retain  their  identity  as  two  string  quartets,  with  a 
great  deal  of  antiphonal  echoing. 


The3ai:d  Music  Festival 
Rediscoveries 


August  13-15, 
20-22, 1993 


and  His  World 

Orchestral,  chamber,  choral, 

and  recital  programs  with 

talks,  panel  discvLSsions,  and 

exhibit.  American  Symphony 

Orchestra  in  residence. 


Bard  College 
Annandale-on-Hudson,  NY 

914-758-7559 


The  opening  movement,  as  already  noted,  strikes  the  Mozartian  note  at  the  outset 
and  bustles  through  its  sonata  shape  without  a  strongly  contrasting  theme,  using 
instead  variants  of  the  opening  material  (one  of  Haydn's  favorite  devices),  and  the 
whole  movement  is  genially  intimate.  The  G  minor  scherzo,  a  lively  dance  in  6/4  time, 
contrasts  with  a  major-mode  middle  section  in  which  a  lyrical  melody  intoned  above 
repeated-note  chords  suggests  a  nocturnal  serenade.  The  Larghetto  is  a  tender  and 
intimate  song  in  B-flat,  while  the  finale  provides  vigorous  competition  between  the 
two  quartets  in  the  development  of  contrasting  themes  of  rondo  character  laid  out  in 
a  sonata  pattern  to  bring  an  emphatic  close. 


*     * 


Johann  Strauss,  Jr.  (1825-1899),  the  "waltz  king,"  ruled  in  the  salons  and  dance  halls  of 
Vienna  rather  than  in  the  concert  halls.  Yet  such  masters  of  "heavy"  music  as  Wagner, 
Bruckner,  Brahms,  and  Schoenberg  were  among  those  who  admired  this  genius  of 
the  "light"  genre  of  the  waltz.  The  waltz — and  particularly  a  few  Strauss  waltzes — 
became  virtually  the  symbol  of  Vienna,  and  even  of  the  entire  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Wiener  Blut  ("Vienna  Blood"),  Opus  354,  first  became  famous  as  one  of  Strauss's 
waltz  suites  when  it  was  performed  in  1873.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  Adolf  Miiller 
arranged  with  the  aging  Strauss  to  use  some  of  his  older  compositions  as  the  basis  of  a 
new  operetta,  to  be  called  Wiener  Blut  and,  naturally,  featuring  the  waltz  of  that  title 
(the  operetta  opened  a  few  months  after  Strauss's  death,  but  it  remains  in  the  reper- 
tory, at  least  in  Vienna,  to  this  day).  The  story  took  place  during  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  that  international  assembly  called  to  clear  up  all  the  political  loose 
ends  left  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon.  Quite  aside  from  its  historical  importance  in 
the  world  of  European  affairs,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  is  reputed  to  have  introduced 
the  waltz — a  new,  intoxicating,  and  somewhat  risque  dance — to  the  leading  political 
and  social  figures  of  Europe,  and  to  have  marked  its  passage  from  being  a  purely 
Viennese  phenomenon  to  becoming  the  dance  craze  of  the  century.  At  first,  though, 
as  the  librettist  of  the  operetta  humorously  demonstrated,  the  waltz  could  be  properly 
appreciated  only  by  those  with  "Vienna  blood." 

Composers  of  popular  music  of  the  highest  class — and  this  is  as  true  of  Johann 
Strauss  the  younger  as  it  is  of,  say,  Scott  Joplin  or  Richard  Rodgers — frequently  hear 
their  music  adapted  for  every  conceivable  circumstance.  Not  everyone  who  wishes  to 
dance  the  waltz  has  a  symphony  orchestra  at  hand!  So  Strauss's  waltzes  have  been 
arranged  for  every  conceivable  combination  of  instruments  by  all  kinds  of  musicians, 
from  the  director  of  a  band  at  a  small  dance  hall  to  Arnold  Schoenberg,  who  once 
arranged  the  Emperor-Waltzes  for  a  chamber  ensemble.  For  the  present  performance, 
Wiener  Blut  has  been  scored  for  a  kind  of  "Palm  Court"  ensemble — the  sort  that  might 
play  for  dinner  in  an  elegant  continental  salon  between  the  two  world  wars.  Like  the 
very  different  music  of  J.S.  Bach,  Strauss's  waltzes  work  in  just  about  any  version  what- 
ever. The  grace  and  lilt  that  are  the  essence  of  the  waltz  can  be  preserved  whatever 
the  instrumental  coloration. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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For  Financial 

Services. 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-flat  minor,  Opus  23 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk,  Viatka  province,  on  May  7, 1840,  and  died  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.  He  composed  his  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  between  November 
1874  and  February  21, 1875.  Hans  von  Billow  was  soloist  for  the  first  performance  on  October  25, 
1875,  at  the  Music  Hall  in  Boston,  B.J.  Lang  conducting.  The  first  BSO  performance  of  this 
music  was  of  the  first  movement  only;  B.J.  Lang  was  soloist  and  Georg  Henschel  conducted,  on 
March  15,  1883,  in  Fitchburg.  The  orchestra's  first  complete  performance ,  also  with  Lang  as 
soloist,  was  conducted  by  Wilhelm  Gericke  in  February  1885.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  the 
first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  29, 1947,  with  Ella  Goldstein  as  soloist  on  a  Berkshire 
Music  Center  benefit  concert.  Garrick  Ohlsson  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  per- 
formance, on  July  28, 1990,  Valery  Gergiev  conducting.  In  addition  to  the  solo  pianist,  the  score 
calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, timpani,  and  strings. 

Nikolai  Grigorievich  Rubinstein,  who  Tchaikovsky  hoped  would  be  the  first  to  play 
his  B-flat  minor  piano  concerto  and  who  did  actually  conduct  the  premiere  of  his  first 
four  symphonies,  oi Eugene  Onegin,  and  of  a  whole  run  of  shorter  works  including 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  March  Slave,  Francesca  da  Rimini,  the  Suite  No.  1,  Capriccio  italien,  and 
the  Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  cello  and  orchestra,  was  born  in  Moscow  in 
1835,  trained  in  law  as  well  as  in  music,  and  was  director  of  the  Moscow  Conservatory 
from  its  founding  in  1866  until  his  death  in  1881.  He  was  younger  brother  to  Tchai- 
kovsky's teacher,  the  famous  Anton  Rubinstein,  generally  not  quite  so  highly  esteemed 
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as  a  pianist,  but  considered  the  better  conductor  and  teacher  of  the  two.  The  list  of 
Tchaikovsky  premieres  he  led  between  1866  and  1880  tells  its  own  story  of  the  close- 
ness of  the  two  men,  but  their  encounter  over  the  B-flat  minor  piano  concerto  was  a 
disaster,  Tchaikovsky  having  gone  to  Rubinstein  for  advice  ("he  was  not  only  the  best 
pianist  in  Moscow  but  also  a  first-rate  all-round  musician,"  wrote  Tchaikovsky)  only 
to  be  told  that  his  work  was  "worthless  and  unplayable  . . .  beyond  rescue  . . .  bad,  vul- 
gar . . . ,"  leaving  the  composer  astonished  and  outraged. 

The  premiere  took  place  far  from  home,  in  Boston's  Music  Hall,  now  the  Orpheum 
Theatre  on  Washington  Street.  Hans  Guido  von  Biilow,  ten  years  older  than  Tchai- 
kovsky, had  a  distinguished  double  career  as  pianist  and  conductor.  He  had  been 
particularly  associated  with  the  Wagnerian  movement,  had  led  the  premieres  oi  Tristan 
and  Meistersinger,  and  would  later  become  an  important  interpreter  of  Brahms  and 
give  the  young  Richard  Strauss  his  first  lift  up  the  career  ladder.  Von  Billow's  young 
wife  Cosima,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt,  had  by  degrees  left  him  for  Wagner  during  the 
second  half  of  the  '60s,  and,  much  embittered,  he  retired  from  the  concert  stage  for 
some  years.  He  resumed  his  career  in  1872  and  in  March  1874  gave  a  recital  at  the 
Bolshoi  Theater  in  Moscow.  Tchaikovsky  was  stirred  by  the  combination  of  intellect 
and  passion  in  von  Billow's  playing;  von  Biilow,  in  turn,  liked  Tchaikovsky's  music. 
Soon  after,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  smuggling  a  good  word  for  Tchaikovsky  into 
an  article  on  Glinka's  A  Life  for  the  Tsar: 

At  the  present  moment  we  know  but  one  other  who,  like  Glinka,  strives  and 
aspires,  and  whose  works — although  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  full  maturity — 
give  complete  assurance  that  such  maturity  will  not  fail  to  come.  I  refer  to  the 
young  professor  of  composition  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory — Tchaikovsky.  A 
beautiful  string  quartet  of  his  has  won  its  way  in  several  German  cities.  Many  other 
works  by  him  merit  equal  recognition — his  piano  compositions,  two  symphonies, 
and  an  uncommonly  interesting  Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture,  which  commends  itself 
by  its  originality  and  its  luxuriant  melodic  flow.  Thanks  to  his  many-sidedness,  this 
composer  will  not  run  the  danger  of  being  neglected  abroad  as  Glinka  was. 

Von  Biilow  was  happy  to  accept  the  dedication  in  Rubinstein's  stead  and  made  ar- 
rangements to  introduce  the  "Grand  Concerto  (Op.  23)  in  B-flat,"  as  the  program 
had  it,  at  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  concerts  in  Boston.  The  audience  was  informed  that 

the  above  grand  composition  of  Tschaikowsky,  the  most  eminent  Russian  maestro  of 
the  present  day,  completed  last  April  and  dedicated  by  its  author  to  Hans  von 
Biilow,  has  NEVER  BEEN  PERFORMED,  the  composer  himself  never  having 
enjoyed  an  audition  of  his  masterpiece.  To  Boston  is  reserved  the  honor  of  its  initial 
representation  and  the  opportunity  to  impress  the  first  verdict  on  a  work  of  surpas- 
sing musical  interest. 

Von  Biilow  sent  the  composer  a  telegram  announcing  the  triumphant  reception  of 
the  concerto,  and  Tchaikovsky  spent  most  of  his  available  cash,  of  which  just  then  he 
had  very  little,  on  a  return  message.  Von  Biilow  consolidated  his  success  by  repeating 
the  concerto  at  his  matinee  five  days  later  and  upon  his  return  to  Europe  introduced 
it  as  speedily  as  possible  in  London  and  at  other  musical  centers.  The  Boston  concert 
was  a  strenuous  one  for  von  Biilow,  who  also  played  the  Moonlight  Sonata  and  Liszt's 
version  with  orchestra  of  Schubert's  Wanderer  Fantasy.  (There  were  also  overtures  by 
Spohr  and  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March  to  finish  up  with.)  And 
one  does  wonder  what  it  all  sounded  like  with  B.J.  Lang's  orchestra  with  four  first 
violins! 

The  music  needs  no  explication.  Listeners  of  sufficient  antiquity  will  remember 
that  the  theme  of  the  introduction  flourished  in  the  early  '40s  as  a  pop  song;  the  title 
was  "Tonight  we  love,"  and  the  meter  was  stretched  on  the  rack  from  three  beats  in 
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the  measure  to  four.  Tchaikovsky  himself  had  borrowed  two  of  the  concerto's  other 
melodies:  the  hopping  theme  that  starts  the  Allegro  is  a  song  traditionally  sung  bv 
blind  beggars  in  Little  Russia,  while  the  scherzo-like  interlude  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  movement  is  a  song,  ''II fan  s'amuser,  danser  et  rire,"  from  the  repertoire  of 
Desiree  Artot,  a  superb  Belgian  soprano  whom  Tchaikovsky  courted  briefly  in  the 
winter  of  1868-69. 

— from  notes  by 
Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  S\  mphonv,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Svmphonv  Orchestras  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Richard  Strauss 

Till Eulenspiegels  Meri-y  Pranks,  after  the  old  rogue's  tale, 
set  in  rondo  form  for  large  orchestra,  Opus  28 

Richard  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich,  Germany,  on  June  11,  1864,  and  died  in  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on  September  8,  1949.  He  completed  Till  Eulenspiegel  on  May  6, 
1895,  and  Franz  Wiillner  conducted  the  first  performance  on  November  5  that  year,  in  Cologne. 
Theodore  Thomas  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  introduced  the  work  to  this  country  on 
November  15,  1895.  Emil  Paur  gave  the  first  B  SO  performances  on  February  21  and  22, 1893, 
Serge  Koussevitzky  the  first  Tanglrwood  performance  on  August  8,  1946,  and  Andrew  Davis  led 
the  BSO's  most  recent  Tanglrwood  performance  on  July  21,  1989.  Christoph  von  Dohndnyi  led 
the  most  recent  Tanglewood performance  on  August  23,  1991,  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Till 
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Eulenspiegel  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
clarinet  in  D,  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,four  horn  plus  four  more  ad 
lib.,  three  trumpets  plus  three  more  ad  lib.,  three  trombones  and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  large  rattle,  and  strings. 

There  was  a  real  Till  Eulenspiegel,  born  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  near 
Brunswick  and  gone  to  his  reward — in  bed,  not  on  the  gallows  as  in  Strauss's  tone 
poem — in  1350  at  Molln  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  Stories  about  him  have  been  in  print 
since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  first  English  version  coming  out 
around  1560  under  the  title  Here  beginneth  a  meryejest  of  a  man  that  was  called  Howleglas 
C'Eule"  in  German  means  "owl"  and  "Spiegel"  "mirror"  or  "looking-glass").  The  consis- 
tent and  serious  theme  behind  his  jokes  and  pranks,  often  in  themselves  distinctly  on 
the  coarse  and  even  brutal  side,  is  that  here  is  an  individual  getting  back  at  society, 
more  specifically  the  shrewd  peasant  more  than  holding  his  own  against  a  stuffy 
bourgeoisie  and  a  repressive  clergy.  The  most  famous  literary  version  of  Till  Eulen- 
spiegel is  the  one  published  in  1866  by  the  Belgian  novelist  Charles  de  Coster:  set  in 
the  period  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  also  the  most  explicitly 
politicized  telling  of  the  story,  and  it  is  the  source  of  one  of  the  great  underground 
masterpieces  of  twentieth-century  music,  the  oratorio  Thyl  Claes  by  the  Russian- 
German  composer  Vladimir  Vogel. 

Strauss  knew  de  Coster's  book,  and  it  seems  also  that  in  1889  in  Wiirzburg  he  saw 
an  opera  called  Eulenspiegel  by  Cyrill  Kistler,  a  Bavarian  composer  whose  earlier  opera 
Kunihild  had  a  certain  currency  in  the  '80s  and  early  '90s,  and  for  which  he  was  pro- 
claimed as  Wagner's  heir.  Indeed,  Strauss's  first  idea  was  to  compose  an  Eulenspiegel 
opera,  an  idea  that  appealed  to  him  especially  after  the  failure  of  his  own  exceedingly 
Wagnerian  Guntram  in  1894.  He  sketched  a  scenario  and  later  commissioned  another 
from  Count  Ferdinand  von  Sporck,  the  librettist  of  Kistler's  Kunihild,  but  somehow 
the  project  never  got  into  gear.  "I  have  already  put  together  a  very  pretty  scenario," 
he  wrote  in  a  letter,  "but  the  figure  of  Master  Till  does  not  quite  appear  before  my 
eyes.  The  book  of  folk-tales  only  outlines  a  generalized  rogue  with  too  superficial  a 
dramatic  personality,  and  developing  his  character  in  greater  depth,  taking  into  ac- 
count his  contempt  for  humanity,  also  presents  considerable  difficulties." 

But  if  Strauss  could  not  see  Master  Till,  he  could  hear  him,  and  before  1894  was 
out,  he  had  begun  the  tone  poem  that  he  finished  on  May  6,  1895.  As  always  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  was  engaged  in  tone  painting  or  "just  music."  To 
Franz  Wiillner,  who  was  preparing  the  first  performance,  he  wrote: 

I  really  cannot  provide  a  program  for  Eulenspiegel.  Any  words  into  which  I  might 
put  the  thoughts  that  the  several  incidents  suggested  to  me  would  hardly  suffice; 
they  might  even  offend.  Let  me  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  listeners  to  crack  the  hard 
nut  the  Rogue  has  offered  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  enough  to  point  out  the  two  Eulenspiegel  motives  [Strauss  jots  down  the 
opening  of  the  work  and  the  virtuosic  horn  theme],  which,  in  the  most  diverse 
disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe  when, 
after  being  condemned  to  death.  Till  is  strung  up  on  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let 
them  guess  at  the  musical  joke  a  Rogue  has  offered  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  Wilhelm  Mauke,  the  most  diligent  of  early  Strauss  exegetes, 
the  composer  was  willing  to  offer  a  more  detailed  scenario — Till  among  the  market- 
women,  Till  disguised  as  a  priest.  Till  paying  court  to  pretty  girls,  and  so  forth — the 
sort  of  thing  guaranteed  to  have  the  audience  anxiously  reading  the  program  book 
instead  of  listening  to  the  music,  probably  confusing  priesthood  and  courtship  any- 
way, wondering  which  theme  represents  "Till  confounding  the  Philistine  pedagogues," 
and  missing  most  of  Strauss's  dazzling  invention  in  the  process.  (Also,  if  you've  ever 
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been  shown  in  a  music  appreciation  class  how  to  "tell"  rondo  form,  forget  it  now.)  It  is 
probably  useful  to  identify  the  two  Till  themes,  the  very  first  violin  melody  and  what 
the  horn  plays  about  fifteen  seconds  later,*  and  to  say  that  the  opening  music  is  in- 
tended as  a  "once-upon-a-time"  prologue  that  returns  after  the  graphic  trial  and 
hanging  as  a  charmingly  formal  epilogue  (with  rowdily  humorous  "kicker").  For  the 
rest,  Strauss's  compositional  ingenuity  and  orchestral  bravura  plus  your  attention  and 
fantasy  will  see  to  the  telling  of  the  tale. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


Johann  Strauss,  Jr. 

Emperor-Waltzes,  Opus  437 

Johann  Baptist  Strauss,  Jr.,  was  born  on  October  25,  1825,  in  Vienna  and  died  there  on  June  3, 
1899.  He  composed  the  Emperor- Waltzes  in  1889,  leading  the  first  performance  on  October  19 
that  year  in  Berlin.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra's  only  previous  performances  in  April  1983,  at 
Symphony  Hall.  The  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  harp,  and  strings. 

I  admit  to  having  always  assumed  that  the  Emperor  here  was  Franz  Joseph  of  Aus- 
tria, the  elderly  gentleman  with  the  huge  muttonchop  whiskers  who,  weighed  down 


*It  is  told  that  Strauss's  father,  probably  both  the  most  virtuosic  and  the  most  artistic  horn 
player  of  his  time,  protested  the  unplayability  of  this  flourish.  "But  Papa,"  said  the  composer, 
"Fve  heard  you  warm  up  on  it  every  day  of  my  life." 
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by  the  Burdens  of  Empire  and  many  kilograms  of  medals,  makes  cameo  appearances 
in  so  many  waltzing  operetta  movies  of  the  1930s.  (Professor  Karl  Otmar  von  Aretin  is 
almost  culpably  indulgent  in  describing  him  in  the  Britannica  as  "more  remarkable 
for  his  devotion  to  duty  than  for  any  great  innate  talents.")  But  it  turns  out  there  are 
two  emperors  in  the  picture,  one  of  whom  is  indeed  Franz  Joseph,  the  other  being  the 
then  newest  member  of  that  now  extinct  calling,  Wilhelm  II  of  Germany,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  June  1888.  The  german  word  ''Kaiser'  does  not  change 
when  you  put  it  into  the  plural,  so  ''Kaiser-Walzef'  could  refer  indifferently  to  one 
emperor  or  to  several.  Most  Austrians  don't  know  either  that  this  particular  "Kaiser"  is 
plural,  and,  given  that  a  Prussian  monarch  is  involved,  they  would  undoubtedly  prefer 
not  to  know. 

Franz  Joseph  was  eighteen  when  he  became  Emperor  after  the  forced  abdication  of 
his  uncle,  Ferdinand  I,  in  1848,  a  year  of  revolutions  all  over  Europe.  (Ferdinand, 
crowned  in  1835,  was  feeble-minded.)  Strauss  was  at  that  moment  twenty-three  and 
in  his  fourth  year  as  leader  of  his  own  orchestra.  The  one  person  to  have  an  even 
stronger  position  in  Vienna's  dance  music  world,  who  had  indeed  an  international 
reputation,  was  his  own  father,  also  Johann  Strauss,  and  the  composer  of  the  Radetzky 
March.  The  elder  Strauss  had  done  his  damnedest  to  keep  the  young  Johann  (who 
had  written  his  first  waltz  at  age  six)  from  becoming  a  musician  and  to  steer  him  into 
banking;  violin  lessons  had  to  be  clandestine  until  1842,  when  Papa  left  the  family  to 
go  live  with  a  young  seamstress. 

Johann  Strauss,  Jr.,  was  hardly  a  political  musician.  He  had,  however,  a  keen  sense 
of  how  to  get  on  with  his  public  and  a  knack  for  inventing  topical,  catchy  titles  for  his 
pieces.  Thus  among  his  works  of  1848  we  find  waltzes  called  Freiheits-Lieder  {"Songs  of 
Freedom")  and  Burschen-Lieder,  the  latter  alluding  to  the  Burschenschaften,  the  Liberal 
student  groups  who  had  been  deeply  involved  in  the  recent  and  current  political 
upheavals;  there  is  also  a  Revolutions- Marsch  and  a  Studenten-Marsch.  On  December  3, 
1848,  the  day  after  Franz  Joseph's  accession  to  the  throne,  Strauss  played  the  Marseil- 
laise, a  forbidden  piece  in  Vienna,  three  times  in  one  evening — by  popular  demand, 
of  course.*  (The  elder  Strauss  meanwhile  was  a  supporter  of  Metternich  and  of  virtu- 
ally every  other  right-wing  personality  or  movement  in  sight.)  These  political  indiscre- 
tions were  not  forgotten  by  an  Imperial  court  and  a  government  that  had  not  become 
notably  liberal  even  after  Metternich  had  been  sent  into  exile.  That  Strauss  wrote  a 
Kaiser-Franz-Joseph-Marsch  in  1849  didn't  help  much;  neither  did  other  maneuvers, 
such  as  a  carefully  arranged  coincidental  appearance  of  his  orchestra  in  Warsaw  just 
in  time  for  the  meeting  of  Franz  Joseph  and  Tsar  Nicholas  I  in  October  1850.  It  took 
him  until  1863  to  garner  the  coveted  title  of  Imperial  and  Royal  Court  Ball  Music 
Director,  and  it  was  not  until  1893  that  the  Emperor  could  be  induced  to  attend  the 
premiere  of  a  Strauss  operetta  {Fiirstin  Ninetta). 

Imperial  patronage  was  an  important  matter  in  nineteenth-century  Vienna,  and 
the  Kaiser-Walzer  is  part  of  the  story  of  Strauss's  long  courtship  of  his  monarch.  That 
was  not,  however,  Strauss's  intention  when  he  composed  it.  He  wrote  it  for  a  series  of 


*On  one  occasion,  Strauss  offered  to  intervene  in  politics  by  non-musical  means.  He  was  on 
tour  in  Bucharest  when  word  reached  him  of  the  March  1848  revolution,  an  event  that  "fired 
up  every  heart  and  head  in  Austria  in  the  cause  of  freedom,"  as  Eduard  Strauss  put  it  (rather 
too  optimistically)  in  his  memoirs.  According  to  the  account  in  Marcel  Prawy's  biography, 
Strauss,  "attired  in  the  becoming  gala  uniform  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard 
with  two-cornered  hat  and  white  plumes,  joined  fourteen  other  Austrians  in  an  invasion  of  the 
office  of  the  Austrian  Consul-General,  demanding  at  sword's  point  the  resignation  of  that 
official.  (This  was  his  debut  in  the  world  of  operetta . . .)  The  putsch  misfired,  and  the  Consul 
had  his  uninvited  callers  put  out  by  armed  Wallachian  guards " 
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concerts  he  was  to  give  with  an  orchestra  of  one  hundred  in  Berlin  in  the  fall  of  1889 
and  he  called  it  Hand  in  Hand,  alluding  to  a  recent  speech  made  by  Franz  Joseph  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  state  visit  to  his  colleague  in  Berlin.  The  Austrian  Emperor 
had  spoken  of  "the  inseparable  brotherhood  ...  of  these  brave  [German]  troops  and 
my  own  army,"  and  a  Viennese  newspaper  reported  that  Strauss  wished  to  commemo- 
rate the  Austrian  gesture  of  "extending  the  hand  of  friendship"  to  the  German  Em- 
pire. (Prussia  had  thoroughly  clobbered  Austria  and  her  allies  in  a  seven-week  war  in 
the  summer  of  1866,  but  it  was  time  to  forget  that  now.)  It  was  Strauss's  Berlin  pub- 
lisher, Fritz  Simrock,  the  publisher  also  of  Brahms,  Dvorak,  and  Bruch,  who  suggest- 
ed that  he  call  his  new  waltz  Kaiser-Walzer;  that  way  he  could  celebrate  both  his  host 
and  his  own  sovereign,  the  recent  accession  of  the  one  and  the  fortieth  jubilee  of  the 
other.  As  Peter  Kemp  summarizes  it,  "By  not  dedicating  the  waltz  to  either  Kaiser 
specifically,  Strauss  could  satisfy  the  vanity  of  both." 

''Walzer"  is  another  German  word  whose  plural  and  singular  are  the  same.  What  we 
think  of  as  "a  Strauss  waltz"  is  really  a  chain  of  waltzes,  usually  four  or  five,  and  actu- 
ally numbered  in  the  score.  (One  of  them,  Opus  105  of  1852,  is  entitled  Five  Articles 
from  the  Waltz  Codex.)  To  listen  to  one  of  the  best  of  Strauss's  162  waltzes  is  first  of  all  to 
be  delighted  by  the  freshness  and  variety  of  the  melodies,  the  sheer  range  of  music 
drawn  from  a  single  metrical  scheme,  and  the  radiance  of  the  orchestration.  Or  you  can 
go  a  step  further  and  seek  to  discover  as  well  how  it  is  done,  noticing  in  the  Emperor, 
for  example,  the  distinct  characters  and  rhythms  of  the  four  waltzes  (for  one  thing, 
any  one  of  us  would  have  made  the  third  and  first  measures  of  Waltz  No.  1  rhythmi- 
cally identical);  the  harmonic  design,  with  departures  from  C  major  toward  the  flat 
end  of  the  spectrum,  A-flat  for  the  second  waltz  and  F  major  for  the  fourth,  which  sets 
up  beautifully  the  first  excursion  in  the  other  direction,  to  G  major,  in  the  coda;  and 
that  no  two  waltzes  are  the  same  length  or  share  the  same  design.* 


No.    1 


No.    2 
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No.     3 
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*For  anyone  curious  about  the  details,  the  first  waltz  is  sixty-six  measures,  the  second  ninety-six, 
the  third  sixty-four  (with  a  four-bar  introduction),  and  the  fourth  136.  Each  has  two  different 
melodic  ideas.  The  design  for  Waltz  No.  1  is  ARAB  in  proportions  16-18-16-18;  for  No.  2,  AB 
32-16,  the  whole  unit  to  be  repeated;  for  No.  3,  AB  32-32;  for  No.  4,  A  (repeated)  BA  (repeat- 
ed) 16-42. 
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And,  of  course,  Strauss's  ambitions  transcend  the  dance  floor.  The  Emperor  is  one  of 
those  waltzes — the  much  earlier  Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods  being  the  other  extremely 
famous  example,  the  very  late  Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen  (which  is  dedicated  to 
Brahms  and  whose  title  comes  from  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy  and  the  Beethoven  Ninth) 
being  a  little-known  one — where  Strauss  lavishes  inspired  attention  on  an  evocative 
introduction  and  coda.  These  sections  account  for  nearly  half  of  the  Emperor's  mea- 
sures! The  introduction  here  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  march,  first  distant  and 
mysterious,  then  dapper  and  very  much  present.  It  withdraws  into  the  distance,  and 
from  a  fountain  of  arpeggios  a  single  cello  yearns  its  way  upward  through  four  semi- 
tones; it  would  be  silly  to  make  too  much  of  it,  but  undeniably  there  is  something  here 
of  Tristan.^  Then  the  four  waltzes,  and  finally  the  elaborate  coda  with  its  reminis- 
cences of  the  first  and  third  waltzes,  its  allusive  bridge  passages,  its  touching  dream 
sequence  with  solo  cello  and  distant  horn,  and  the  final  fanfares  that  bring  us  back  to 
the  brilliantly  lighted  ballroom,  the  gleaming  medals,  the  swirling  silks,  and  the  scent 
of  vetiver  and  patchouli  rising  into  the  air  from  bare  shoulders. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

This  program  note  on  Strauss's  Emperor-Waltzes  appeared  originally  in  the  program  book 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  copyright  ©1982  and  appears  here  by  permission  of  that 
orchestra. 
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*A11  three  Strauss  brothers,  Johann  Jr.,  Josef,  and  Eduard,  crossed  musico-political  party  lines 
by  showing  friendship  both  to  Brahms  and  Wagner.  All  played  excerpts  from  Wagner's  music 
dramas  at  their  concerts.  It  was  Josef  Strauss,  by  family  consensus  and  in  the  opinion  of  such 
connoisseurs  as  Clemens  Krauss  and  Willi  Boskovsky  the  most  gifted  of  the  brothers,  who  gave 
Vienna  its  first  hearing  of  music  from  Tristan  und  Isolde  at  a  concert  in  the  Volksgarten  on  July 
3,  1860,  five  years  before  the  premiere  of  the  opera  in  Munich,  thirteen  years  before  its  first 
production  in  Vienna. 
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THE  GERRY  MULLIGAN  QUARTET 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  8:30PM 

(Grounds  open  at  6pni) 

TONY  BENNETT 
with  special  guests  THE  COUNT  BASIL  ORCHESTRA 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  7:30PM 

(Grounds  open  at  5:30pm) 

HERBIE  HANCOCK  TRIO 

MARIAN  McPARTLAND  TRIO 
JOHN  PIZZARELLI  TRIO 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4,  7:30PM 

(Grounds  open  at  4pm  for  picnicking  and  afternoon  performances  by  the 

Russell  Malone  Quartet) 

LINCOLN  CENTER  JAZZ  ORCHESTRA 

and  very  special  guests 
THE  RAMSEY  LEWIS  QUINTET 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  7:30PM  .^ 

(Grounds  open  at  4pm  for  picnicking  and  afternoon  performances  by 

T.S.  Monk,  Jr.,  and  bis  quintet)      . 


TICKET  PRICESj^^^^^^^^^^^f 

Thursday  evening: 

114.50 -122,  lawn:  $8 


Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  evenings: 
S16.50-$49,  lawn:$13 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  or  call  Ticketmaster  at 
(413)  733-2500  in  western  Mass.  or  1-800-347-0808  in  other  areas. 

Thanks  to  a  grant  from  TDK,  free  lawn  tickets  for  children  under  12  are 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert. 
PRODUCED  BY  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  WITH  DON  LAW  COMPANY. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  28,  at  8:30 
JOHN  WILLIAMS  conducting 
TIPPETT 


ELGAR 


Suite  for  the  Birthday  of  Prince  Charles 

Intrada 

Berceuse 

Procession  and  Dance 

Carol 

Finale 

Cello  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Opus  85 

Adagio — Moderato — 

Lento — Allegro  molto 

Adagio 

Allegro — Moderato — Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

YO-YO  MA 


BERNSTEIN 


INTERMISSION 


Halil,  Nocturne  for  solo  flute,  string  orchestra, 
and  percussion 

LEONE  BUYSE 


BERNSTEIN 


Symphonic  Dances  from  West  Side  Story 


The  performance  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  Halil  is  part  of  the 

AT&T  AMERICAN  ENCORE  series,  a  program  supporting  the 

performance  of  20th-century  American  works. 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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Sir  Michael  Tippett 

Suite  for  the  Birthday  of  Prince  Charles  (Suite  in  D) 


Michael  Kemp  Tippett — knighted  by  Qiieen  Elizabeth  in  1966 — was  born  in  London  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  1905,  and  now  lives  in  Wiltshire,  England.  He  composed  his  Suite  for  the  Birthday  of 
Prince  Charles  on  a  commission  from  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  in  1948.  The  BBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  performance  on  a  radio  broadcast  that  November  with  Sir 
Adrian  Boult  conducting;  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  led  the  first  concert  performance  at  the  Winter 
Proms  the  same  year.  This  is  the  Suite's  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
though  it  has  been  performed  in  Boston  Pops  concerts.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  side  drum,  cymbals,  chimes,  harp,  and  strings. 

In  any  monarchy,  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  is  cause  for  celebration.  When 
Queen  Elizabeth  gave  birth  to  Charles,  the  current  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1948,  the  offi- 
cial and  semi-official  organs  of  the  state,  such  as  the  BBC,  offered  commissions  for 
the  requisite  festivities.  Tippett  was  at  the  time  forty-three  years  old,  but,  owing  to  a 
late-starting  career,  he  was  not  exceptionally  well-known  and  not,  perhaps,  an  obvious 
choice  for  such  a  commission.  Perhaps  the  reason  he  received  it  had  as  much  to  do 
with  his  work  promoting  the  traditions  of  English  music  as  conductor  of  madrigal 
ensembles  or  as  the  editor  of  music  by  Henry  Purcell.  In  any  case,  the  commission 
was  a  godsend  for  his  career,  and  he  quickly  produced  just  the  kind  of  score  that  was 
wanted,  one  that  was  accessible  to  a  broad  range  of  listeners  and  that  paid  homage  to 
the  older  traditions  of  English  music,  particularly  in  quoting  hymn  tunes  and  folk 
songs.  He  also  used  the  opportunity  to  recycle  some  music  he  had  composed  more 
than  a  decade  earlier  for  a  "folk-song  opera"  called  Robin  Hood,  which  had  never  been 
published,  so  he  was  able  to  salvage  the  best  parts  of  that  score  and  present  them  in 
an  effective  new  way. 

The  first  movement,  Intrada,  is  a  brilliant  processional  that  recalls  the  Queen's  own 
wedding  day,  with  trumpets  and  bell-sounds  created  by  the  full  orchestra  in  counter- 
point to  statements  of  an  English  hymn  melody,  "Crimond,"  that  had  been  sung  at 
the  wedding  ceremony.  The  vigorous  syncopations  are  pure  Tippett,  though  inspired 
by  the  style  of  Jacobean  consort  writing  for  strings.  The  second  movement  is  a  lullaby, 
^velcoming  the  new  member  of  the  royal  family  with  a  French  melody  that  Tippett 
had  already  employed  once  in  his  music  for  the  children's  play  Robert  of  Sicily.  The 
third  movement.  Procession  and  Dance,  was  cast  as  a  bedtime  stor),  in  which  a  little 
march  (the  music  was  drawn  from  Tippett's  own  opera-in-progress.  The  Midsummer 
Marriage,  which  was  not  performed  until  1955)  brings  in  some  mysterious  dancers 
who  perform  a  lively  version  of  a  folk  tune  (and  fertility  dance!)  called  "All  round  my 
hat."  At  its  end,  the  procession  draws  off  into  the  distance  again.  The  fourth  move- 
ment, Carol,  is  built  on  a  medieval  English  carol,  Angelus  ad  virginem  (few  people  are 
likely  to  be  able  to  sing  this  today,  but  readers  may  recall  that  it  is  mentioned  in 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales);  Tippett  drew  this  from  his  own  Robin  Hood,  where  he  had 
used  it  as  wedding  music  for  Robin  and  Marian.  The  finale  offers  a  wonderful,  athletic 
collision  of  musical  ideas  from  various  sources,  opening  with  music  originally  com- 
posed for  the  overture  to  Tippett's  Robin  Hood,  with  brief  quotations  from  the  folk 
song  "Early  One  Morning"  and  a  popular  English  countr)-  dance,  the  Helston  Furry 
Dance.  Within  this  mix,  Tippett  has  added  an  "original"  folk  song  of  his  own,  also 
drawn  from  Robin  Hood,  and  he  has  joined  all  these  disparate  ideas  in  a  delightfully 
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energetic  way  which  served  its  immediate  purpose  quite  effectively  while  foreshadow- 
ing some  elements  in  the  future  development  of  the  composer's  own  style. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Sir  Edward  Elgar 

Cello  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Opus  85 


Edward  Elgar  was  born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  on  June  2,  1857,  and  died  in 
Worcester  on  February  23,  1934;  he  was  knighted  on  July  5,  1904.  He  began  composing  his 
Cello  Concerto,  Opus  85,  in  September  1918  and  completed  it  in  August  the  following  year  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Sidney  and  Frances  Colvin.  The  work  received  its  world  premiere  in  London 
on  October  26,  1919,  with  Elgar  himself  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Felix 
Salmond  as  soloist.  Charles  Munch  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  on  April  12, 
1955,  with  soloist  Maurice  Eisenberg.  The  orchestra  has  played  the  work  twice  previously  at 
Tanglewood:  on  August  3,  1969,  with  cellist  Jacqueline  Du  Pre  under  the  direction  of  Daniel 
Barenboim,  and  on  August  13,  1989,  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  under  the  direction  of  Jeffrey  Tate.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  solo  instrument,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (the  second  doubling  piccolo  ad  lib.),  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba  ad  lib.,  tim- 
pani, and  strings. 

Elgar's  periods  of  active  composition  regularly  alternated  with  months  of  severe 
depression,  when  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  work.  The  first  great  outburst  of 
masterworks — which  had  produced  the  Enigma  Variations  and  The  Dream  ofGerontius 
— followed  such  a  depression.  Later,  after  a  despondent  1907,  he  had  quickly  turned 
out  his  two  symphonies  and  the  Violin  Concerto.  Another  fallow  period  came  follow- 
ing the  premiere  oiFalstaff  in  1913.  For  nearly  five  years  Elgar  composed  no  really 
substantial  works.  More  and  more  he  withdrew  from  the  musical  world  and,  with  his 
wife,  lived  quietly  withdrawn. 

Then,  in  1918  and  1919,  Elgar's  creative  impulse  exploded  in  a  sudden  outpouring 
of  chamber  music — a  string  quartet,  a  violin  sonata,  and  a  piano  quintet,  all  his  very 
first  ventures  into  each  medium — capped  by  his  most  personal  concerto.  The  years 
immediately  before  had  been  made  bleak  by  the  death  of  friends,  by  war  news  from 
the  European  fronts,  and  by  his  own  ill  health.  Alice  Elgar  understood  that  her  hus- 
band desperately  needed  to  find  some  peace  and  solitude,  to  recapture  his  rural  boy- 
hood. She  located  a  cottage  named  Brinkwells  in  Sussex  with  a  studio  in  the  garden 
and  nearby  woods  suitable  for  long  walks.  The  Elgars  rented  it  from  the  fall  of  1917, 
though  they  still  kept  Severn  House,  their  home  in  Hampstead,  just  north  of  London. 

Though  he  was  ill  in  London  during  the  early  part  of  1918,  Elgar  moved  out  to 
Brinkwells  again  in  the  spring,  and  there  he  established  a  peaceful  routine,  setting 
seriously  to  work  again  on  his  chamber  music.  His  close  friend,  violinist  W.H.  Reed, 
came  down  often  to  try  over  bits  of  music  with  Elgar  as  the  works  progressed.  By  the 
autumn,  the  chamber  pieces  were  well  along,  and  the  composer  was  enjoying  the 
sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  with  rain  squalls  followed  by  wonderful  sunrises  in  a 
golden  mist.  On  September  27,  Alice  noted  in  her  diary  that  Edward  had  produced 
"wonderful  new  music,  real  wood  sounds  &  other  lament  wh[ich]  sh[oul]d  be  in  a  war 
symphony."  Elgar's  biographer  Michael  Kennedy  believes  this  to  be  our  first  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Cello  Concerto. 

Soon  after  this  the  Elgars  were  required  to  return  to  Severn  House;  it  had  been 
burglarized  in  their  absence,  and  the  police  wanted  a  listing  of  everything  that  had 
been  stolen.  (Actually,  the  burglar  seems  to  have  been  interrupted  at  work,  for  the 
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only  substantial  loss  was  from  Elgar's  supply  of  whiskey.)  While  in  Hampstead,  Elgar 
noted  down  the  gently  lilting  Mo(i^?ia^o  theme  of  the  concerto's  first  movement.  When 
he  returned  to  Brinkwells,  he  played  the  theme  to  Reed,  who  called  it  "an  infinite 
tune,"  one  that  "seems  to  have  no  beginning  and  no  end."  Elgar  noted  on  the  sketch, 
"very  full,  sweet,  and  sonorous." 

The  financial  strain  of  maintaining  two  homes  worried  the  Elgars,  as  did  the 
burglary.  Edward  hoped  to  stay  on  at  Brinkwells,  where  he  felt  he  could  work,  but  he 
feared  that  it  might  not  be  possible.  Merely  contemplating  a  move  back  to  Severn 
House  depressed  him:  "But  it  seems  that  if  I  have  to  live  again  at  Hampstead  compo- 
sition is  'off' — not  the  house  or  the  place  but  London — telephone  etc.  all  day  and  night 
drives  me  mad." 

The  early  months  of  1919  saw  the  premiere  of  the  Violin  Sonata,  first  privately  on 
March  13,  then  publicly  a  week  later.  Later  in  the  spring  the  British  String  Quartet 
took  part  in  performances  of  Elgar's  string  quartet  and  the  piano  quintet.  Elgar  in- 
vited the  cellist  of  the  quartet,  Felix  Salmond,  to  premiere  his  cello  concerto  when  it 
was  ready  and  invited  him  down  to  Brinkwells  to  go  over  the  draft  with  him.  Late  in 
June  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  the  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum,  to  report  on  his  progress: 

I  am  frantically  busy  writing  &  have  nearly  completed  a  Concerto  for  \"ioloncello — 
a  real  large  work  &  1  lh.\n\^ good  8c  alive.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  it  will  appear  or 
be  heard — probably  next  winter.  Would  Frances  8c  you  allow  me  to  put  on  the  title 
page  To  Frances  and  Sidney  Colvin?  Your  friendship  is  such  a  real  &  precious  thing 
that  I  should  like  to  leave  some  record  of  it;  I  cannot  sav  the  music  is  worthy  of  you 
both  (or  either!)  but  our  three  names  wd.  be  in  print  together  even  if  the  music  is 
dull  &:  of  the  kind  which  perisheth. 

By  August  3  Elgar  announced  that  he  and  Salmond  had  "polished"  the  concerto.  Its 
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performance  was  scheduled  for  Queen's  Hall  on  October  26  with  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  last  major  premiere  of  Elgar's  life — when  he  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  English  composer  of  his  age — should  have  been  undercut  by 
the  same  problem — insufficient  rehearsal — that  had  ruined  the  premiere  of  his  great- 
est masterpiece,  The  Dream  ofGerontius.  It  was  not  Elgar's  fault,  to  be  sure.  He  was  only 
scheduled  to  conduct  his  own  work.  The  remainder  of  the  concert — Scriabin's  Poem  of 
Ecstasy  and  Borodin's  Second  Symphony — was  conducted  by  Albert  Coates.  At  the 
time  of  the  premiere  Coates  was  pushing  the  music  of  Scriabin,  and  he  simply  kept 
rehearsing  the  piece  long  after  the  time  agreed  upon  for  Elgar  to  rehearse  his  new 
concerto.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  composer  did  not  simply 
withdraw  the  work  from  performance,  but  he  evidently  felt  bound  to  uphold  the 
reputation  of  Salmond,  who,  for  his  part,  was  fully  prepared.  Like  Gerontius,  then,  the 
Cello  Concerto  had  a  disastrous  premiere.  The  audience  was  perhaps  more  polite 
than  it  had  been  on  the  earlier  occasion,  if  only  out  of  deference  to  Elgar's  reputation, 
and  some  of  the  critics  recognized  that  the  work  was  seriously  underrehearsed, 
though  the  Daily  Telegraph  simply  dismissed  it,  noting  "a  lack  of  exaltation." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  audiences  found  themselves  more  or  less  at  a  loss 
with  this  piece,  which  is  about  as  far  from  the  Lisztian  or  Paganiniesque  virtuoso 
concerto  as  it  is  possible  to  go.  Even  Elgar's  own  violin  concerto  was  in  many  respects 
more  comprehensible  at  first  hearing  than  this  very  intimate  work.  Of  course,  there 
were  many  reasons  why  Elgar's  music  in  1918-19  should  be  different  from  his  music 
of,  say  1908-10.  First  among  these,  certainly,  was  the  Great  War,  the  war  that  finally 
put  an  end  to  old  notions  of  chivalry  and  military  glory.  Even  though  victory  was  in 
sight  by  the  time  Elgar  started  composing,  it  was  a  hollow  victory.  In  fact,  the  com- 
poser's mood  may  be  indicated  by  his  surprising  negative  response  to  the  poet  Lau- 
rence Binyon,  who  invited  him  to  set  an  ode  to  peace: 

. . .  if  anything  could  draw  me  [to  compose]  your  poem  would,  but  the  whole  atmos- 
phere is  too  full  of  complexities  for  me  to  feel  music  to  it:  not  the  atmosphere  of 
the  poem  but  of  the  time  I  mean.  The  last  two  divisions  VI  and  VII  [in  the  poem] 
are  splendid  altho'  I  regret  the  appeal  to  the  Heavenly  Spirit  which  is  cruelly  obtuse 
to  the  individual  sorrow  &  sacrifice — a  cruelty  I  resent  bitterly  &  disappointedly. 

This  from  the  composer  who  is  so  often — mistakenly — regarded  as  the  musical 
spokesman  of  British  imperialism! 

In  any  case,  the  mood  of  the  times  was  one  that  brought  concentration  on  indi- 
vidual sorrows  rather  than  nationalistic  glories.  This  was  surely  compounded  with  the 
increasing  health  problems  of  both  Edward  and  Alice  Elgar.  A  sense  of  his  own  mor- 
tality, along  with  the  understanding  that  the  old  order  had  passed  away,  naturally 
found  its  way  into  the  music.  The  Cello  Concerto  has  been  described  by  Donald  Fran- 
cis Tovey  as  representing  Elgar's  Schumannesque  mood.  Now,  Schumann  is  not  a 
composer  normally  compared  with  Elgar,  but  certainly  in  their  Innigkeit — sincere, 
fervent  intimacy — the  two  men  have  a  great  deal  in  common.  In  both  cases,  the  in- 
tensely personal  character  of  the  music  may  be  reflected  in  sudden  changes  of  mood, 
from  introspective  to  exuberant. 

In  Elgar's  Cello  Concerto,  the  introspective  element  predominates.  The  orchestra 
is  masterfully  treated,  as  usual,  but  the  restraint  with  which  it  balances  the  soloist 
contributes  to  the  autumnal  quahty  of  the  score.  The  cello  solo  opens  with  a  poignant 
recitative  which,  like  so  many  of  the  themes  in  this  score,  tends  to  move  gradually 
downward,  as  if  caught  in  an  elegiac  lassitude.  The  violas  enter,  unaccompanied,  with 
the  "infinite  tune,"  which  seems  somehow  to  have  started  sometime  before  we  begin 
hearing  it.  The  soloist  repeats  the  theme,  and  finally  the  full  orchestra  presents  it  in 
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the  manner  noted  on  Elgar's  sketch:  "very  full,  sweet,  and  sonorous."  This  opening 
movement  is  not  going  to  be  in  sonata  form,  but  rather  in  the  simpler  song  form 
(ABA),  of  which  the  middle  section  begins  in  12/8  with  a  dialogue  between  the 
clarinets  and  bassoons  on  the  one  hand  and  the  solo  cello  on  the  other.  It  is  brighter 
than  the  first  theme,  moving  to  the  major  mode,  but  retaining  the  same  indolent, 
rocking  character.  The  opening  material  returns  and  dies  away  over  a  low-held  E  in 
the  cellos  and  basses. 

The  second  movement  begins  with  a  brief  reference  in  the  solo  cello  (pizzicato)  to 
the  introductory  recitative  of  the  first  movement;  the  soloist  then  tentatively  investi- 
gates a  figure  with  many  repeated  notes.  This  eventually  launches  into  a  fast  move- 
ment in  G  major  built  up  on  the  repeated-note  theme  laid  out  in  a  free  sonata  form 
with  one  of  Elgar's  impetuous,  warmhearted  lyrical  phrases  as  the  contrasting  idea. 
The  movement  is  very  brief;  a  hint  of  a  development  is  followed  by  a  return  to 
G  major  and  sudden  silence. 

The  slow  movement  is  a  long  elegiac  song  in  a  single  breath,  set  in  the  key  of  B-flat 
major,  as  far  away  from  the  concerto's  home  key  of  E  minor  as  it  is  possible  to  get. 
This  movement  ends  on  its  dominant  and  leads  into  the  introduction  of  the  finale, 
which  opens  in  the  distant  key  of  B-flat  minor. 

The  orchestra  hints  at  the  main  theme  to  come  and  modulates  quickly  to  E  minor 
for  the  entrance  of  the  soloist  in  another  recitative,  rather  like  the  one  that  opened 
the  concerto.  Once  the  orchestra  reenters  in  the  Allegro  tempo,  the  finale  is  under- 
way, laid  out  as  a  free  rondo.  The  second  subject  includes  a  precipitous  downward 
rush  suggesting  (in  Tovey's  words)  "dignity  at  the  mercy  of  a  banana-skin."  This  is  by 
far  the  longest  and  most  elaborately  developed  movement  in  the  concerto.  Towards 
the  end  the  lighthearted  vigor  with  which  the  finale  began  is  replaced  by  a  surprising 
pathos  in  a  new,  slow  theme  colored  by  complex  chromatic  harmonies.  The  cello 
sings  a  passionate  new  theme  in  3/4  time,  one  of  Elgar's  great  emotional  outpourings. 
It  flows  directly  into  a  brief  reminiscence  of  the  slow  movement  and  another  of  the 
concerto's  very  beginning  before  the  orchestra  concludes  the  work  with  an  abrupt 
final  statement. 

The  poignant  music  of  the  Cello  Concerto,  which  far  outweighs  the  brilliant  pas- 
sages, makes  it  one  of  the  great  expressive  works  for  the  instrument.  The  score  is  a 
valedictory  to  an  age.  It  is  also  the  farewell  of  a  great  composer.  Elgar  had  every  inten- 
tion of  composing  new  works  after  this  concerto,  but  the  death  on  April  7,  1920,  of  his 
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wife  Alice  left  him  utterly  devastated.  It  was  her  complete  confidence  in  his  creative 
genius  that  had,  time  and  again,  given  him  the  strength  to  overcome  doubt  and  de- 
pression. Though  in  the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  planned  and  sketched  a 
third  symphony  and  an  opera,  among  other  things,  no  further  substantial  works  were 
ever  completed.  He  devoted  his  energies  largely  to  overseeing  recordings  of  the  music 
that  already  existed.  Michael  Kennedy  has  noted  that  Elgar  wrote  on  his  score  oiThe 
Dream  of  Gerontius ,  "This  is  the  best  of  me."  Although  he  didn't  say  it  in  so  many  words, 
the  pathos  of  the  Cello  Conceto  tells  us,  "This  is  the  last  of  me." 

— S.L. 


Leonard  Bernstein 

Halil,  Nocturne  for  solo  flute,  string  orchestra,  and  percussion 

Leonard  Bernstein  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  on  August  25,  1918,  and  died  in  New 
York  on  October  14,  1990.  He  composed  Halil  in  1981,  dedicating  it  "To  the  Spirit  ofYadin  and 
to  his  Fallen  Brothers, "  and  conducted  the  premiere  in  Tel  Aviv  on  May  27,  1981,  with  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  and  soloist  Jean- Pierre  Rampal.  Later  that  year,  on  July  4,  he  led  the  American 
premiere  at  Tanglewood  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  then  principal  flutist  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer  as  the  soloist.  This  is  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  performance  o/ Halil 
since  the  American  premiere.  In  addition  to  the  solo  flute,  the  score  calls  for  piccolo  and  alto  flute 
(seated  within  the  percussion  section),  a  large  complement  of  percussion  (timpani,  four  snare 
drums,  four  tom-toms,  bass  drum,  a  pair  of  cymbals,  two  suspended  cymbals,  two  gongs,  tam-tam, 
two  triangles,  four  wood  blocks,  whip,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  vibraphone,  and  chimes),  harp, 
and  strings. 

As  a  composer  Leonard  Bernstein  steadfastly  avoided  pigeonholing;  he  would 
create  a  symphony  at  the  same  time  he  was  working  on  a  Broadway  show.  This  was  a 
stumbling  block  to  many  friends  and  admirers  who  wished  he  might  concentrate 
solely  on  concert  music  or  (alternatively)  on  the  musical  theater.  But  his  gifts,  his  love 
for  all  kinds  of  music,  his  theatricality,  and  his  pride  in  being  an  American  all  contrib- 
uted to  making  him  the  kind  of  composer  who  would  follow  the  path  of  his  own  all- 
embracing  muse.  In  addition  to  his  three  symphonies  (Jeremiah,  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  and 
Kaddish),  his  ballets  {Fancy  Free,  Facsimile,  The  Dybbuk),  his  film  score  {On  the  Town),  his 
violin  concerto  {Serenade  [after  Plato's  Symposium]),  the  smaller,  quieter  flute  concerto 
Halil,  his  theatrical  and  controversial  Mass,  his  operas  {Trouble  in  Tahiti  and  its  sequel  A 
Quiet  Place),  his  song  cycles  (including  Songfest  and  Arias  and  Barcarolles),  and  many 


This  performance  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  Halil,  Nocturne  for  flute,  string 
orchestra,  and  percussion,  with  BSO  Acting  Principal  Flute  Leone  Buyse,  is 
the  second  of  two  works  presented  during  the  1993  Tanglewood  season  that  are 
part  of  the  AT&T  American  Encore  series,  made  possible  with  the  generous 
support  of  the  AT&T  Foundation.  Earlier,  on  August  21,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  performed  Samuel  Barber's  Violin  Concerto  with  Gil  Shaham.  The 
AT&T  American  Encore  series  is  designed  to  encourage  encore  performances 
of  previously  premiered  twentieth-century  American  works  that  have  been 
neglected  or  infrequently  performed,  but  are  judged  to  represent  important 
contributions  to  American  contemporary  music  composition. 
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other  smaller  works,  he  left  an  imperishable  series  of  Broadway  shows  {On  the  Town, 
Wonderful  Town,  Candide,  and  above  all,  West  Side  Story,  one  of  the  epochal  works  of  our 
musical  theater). 

Halil  (the  title  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  "flute")  is  a  modestly-scaled  concerto  in  a 
single  movement,  which,  on  account  of  its  musical  character,  Bernstein  described  as  a 
nocturne.  Like  virtually  all  of  Bernstein's  concert  music,  there  is  an  implicit  program 
behind  the  composition  that  helped  shape  it,  giving  a  dramatic  quality  to  the  music. 
The  inspiration  in  this  was  a  nineteen-year-old  Israeli  flutist,  Yadin  Tanenbaum,  who 
was  killed  in  his  tank  in  the  Sinai  during  the  Six  Day  War  in  1973.  He  would  have 
been  twenty-seven  at  the  time  Halil  was  composed.  In  the  composer's  own  description: 

Halil ...  is  formally  unlike  any  other  work  I  have  written,  but  is  like  much  of  my 
music  in  its  struggle  between  tonal  and  non-tonal  forces.  In  this  case,  I  sense  that 
struggle  as  involving  wars  and  the  threat  of  wars,  the  overwhelming  desire  to  live, 
and  the  consolations  of  art,  love,  and  the  hope  for  peace.  It  is  a  kind  of  night-music, 
which,  from  its  opening  12-tone  row  to  its  ambiguously  diatonic  final  cadence,  is  an 
ongoing  conflict  of  nocturnal  images,  wish-dreams,  nightmares,  repose,  sleepless- 
ness, night- terrors  and  sleep  itself.  Death's  twin  brother. 
I  never  knew  Yadin  Tanenbaum,  but  I  know  his  spirit. 

— Leonard  Bernstein 

One  of  the  "theatrical"  elements  of  this  score  is  the  hidden  presence  in  the  orches- 
tra of  two  siblings  of  the  solo  instrument — an  alto  flute  and  a  piccolo.  Immediately 
after  the  first  splash  of  orchestral  sound  and  the  solo  flute's  setting  forth  of  the  tone 
row,  the  alto  flute  subtly  joins  the  soloist  in  a  quiet  dialogue,  like  a  concealed  echo  of 
the  solo  player's  thoughts,  or  a  hint  of  the  conscious  and  the  subconscious  together. 
The  two  instruments  intertwine  in  a  series  of  gradually  descending  introductory 
phrases,  arriving  sit  Andante  tranquillo.  Here,  over  a  quiet  harp  figure  and  sustained 
strings,  the  flute  sings  a  gentle  lullaby  whose  principal  melodic  shape  is  a  variant  of 
the  opening  figure  in  the  tone  row,  but  now  in  the  key  of  D-flat.  This  becomes  gradu- 
ally more  passionate,  with  the  orchestra  taking  fuller  part,  and  turns  into  a  more 
rhythmic  passage  in  5/8  time  (Bernstein  always  loved  the  dancing  irregularities  of 
quintuple  meter).  A  livelier  Grazioso  in  3/4  time,  with  a  rhythmically  active  orchestra 
over  flowing  three-bar  phrases  in  the  flute,  closes  into  another  section  of  5/8  dance, 
but  now  the  flute  is  shadowed  by  its  other  sibling,  the  piccolo,  also  hidden  in  the  or- 
chestra. This  grows  almost  fierce  before  the  soloist  cuts  off^the  orchestra  on  a  sus- 
tained high  note  and  begins  an  extended  cadenza  accompanied  by  mysterious  colors 
on  the  percussion  instruments,  as  in  a  Bartokian  "night  music."  Through  a  kaleido- 
scope of  tempos  and  moods,  the  flute  is  by  turns  fierce  and  "childlike"  (to  give  a  desig- 
nation in  the  score).  Finally  the  strings,  which  have  remained  silent  during  this 
lengthy  passage,  burst  back  in  at  full  volume  of  passionate  expression.  The  soloist  is 
silent,  but  as  the  strings  moderate  their  outburst  and  return  to  a  nocturnal  hush,  the 
hidden  alto  flute  takes  up  its  song,  joined  then  by  the  hidden  piccolo,  returning  to  the 
mood  of  the  opening  and  a  restatement  by  the  orchestra  of  the  warm  D-flat  melody 
(now  in  D) — and  still  the  solo  flute  remains  silent.  As  the  music  moves  back  to  D-flat, 
the  alto  flute  and  piccolo  reach  their  climactic  moments,  and  then  die  away.  Only  now 
does  the  solo  flute  return,  floating  over  the  delicate  sounds  dying  away  in  the  orches- 
tra, with  its  final  long-sustained  note  seeming  to  last  forever,  even  as  its  sounds  die 
away  from  our  conscious  hearing. 

— S.L. 
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Leonard  Bernstein 

Symphonic  Dances  from  West  Side  Story 


Bernstein  composed  the  score  to  West  Side  Story  in  collaboration  with  choreographer  Jerome 
Bobbins,  who  had  the  basic  idea  for  a  modern  version  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet, "  dramatist  Arthur 
Laurents,  who  wrote  the  book,  and  lyricist  Stephen  Sondheim,  whose  first  Broadway  show  this 
was.  The  show  opened  in  New  York  on  September  26,  1958,  with  Max  Goberman  conducting. 
The  concert  selection  of  Symphonic  Dances  from  West  Side  Story  was  first  performed  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  ofLakas  Foss  on  an  all-Bernstein  program  given  on 
February  13,  1961.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  this  music  on  two  previous 
occasions,  both  of  them  at  Tanglewood:  on  July  4,  1976,  under  Seifi  Ozawa's  direction,  and  on 
July  4, 1981,  under  the  composer's  direction.  The  score  calls  for  twofiutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-fiat  clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet,  alto  saxophone,  two  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  percussion,  harp, 
piano,  celesta,  and  strings. 

At  its  appearance  in  1958,  the  musical  West  Side  Story  was  immediately  recognized  as 
a  new  high-water  mark  for  the  American  musical  theater,  an  extraordinarily  powerful 
amalgam  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  brilliantly  unified,  nervously  jazzy  score,  Arthur 
Laurents's  book,  lyrics  by  Stephen  Sondheim  (his  first  Broadway  credit),  and  Jerome 
Robbins's  electrifying  dances.  Though  Bernstein  had  written  hit  shows  before — On 
the  Town  in  1944  and  Wonderful  Town  in  1953 — this  was  his  first  show  to  produce  songs 
that  immediately  became  standards,  and  the  dance  music  was  sophisticated  enough 
to  find  its  way  directly  into  the  concert  hall.  This  was  in  itself  a  remarkable  feature. 
Ballet  music  from  operas  or  excerpts  from  the  scores  of  classical  ballets  have  often 
become  concert  material.  But  the  dance  music  of  Broadway  shows  was  almost  never 
written  by  the  composer  of  the  main  show  (perhaps  the  last  composer  to  write  his 
own  dance  music  was  Victor  Herbert,  at  the  turn  of  the  century). 

Most  composers  for  the  musical  theater  were  song  writers  who,  whatever  their  gifts 
in  that  area,  simply  did  not  have  the  training  to  conceive  and  score  an  elaborate  dance 
number,  so  they  turned  the  ballet  music  over  to  assistants,  and  these  were  often  little 
more  than  medleys  of  the  songs  in  the  show.  But  Bernstein  was  not  only  a  fully 
trained  composer  who  could  conceive  music  on  a  scale  larger  than  the  thirty-two  bars 
of  the  average  popular  song,  but  he  had  already  written  two  formal  ballets  as  well  as 
remarkable  dance  music  for  his  earlier  shows,  On  the  Town  and  Wonderful  Town.  So  it 
was  no  surprise  that  he  would  craft  remarkable  dances  for  West  Side  Story.  What  was 
perhaps  a  surprise  at  the  premiere  (though  now  we  simply  accept  the  fact  with 
gratitude)  is  that  his  symphonic  treatment  of  some  of  the  songs  in  the  show  (especially 
Maria,  which  forms  the  emotional  high  point  of  the  scene  at  the  gym  when  Tony  and 
Maria  meet)  passes  far  beyond  the  level  of  simple  orchestral  arrangement  to  become 
part  of  the  dramatic  unfolding  of  the  tragic  tale,  the  means  through  which  the  two 
rival  gangs  show  off  their  style  and  challenge  one  another  with  aggressive  vigor  until 
the  fateful  meeting  of  Tony  and  Maria  sparks  a  doom-laden  love. 

— S.L. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


OPENING  NIGHTiS^SYMPHOMP^ 


Seiji  Ozawa  leads  an  all-Berlioz 
program  to  open  his 
20th  Anniversary  Season 

Thursday,  September  30,  6:30pm 

Opening  Night  1993  is  sponsored  by 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 


To  receive  a  brochure,  please  call  (617)  266-1492. 

PROGRAM  AND  ARTISTS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 
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The  Most  Delicious 
Accompaniments 

Wonderful  flavors,  artfully  presented  and  served  with  a  view  of  the  beautiful 
Berkshire  mountains.  Come  to  Wyndhurst  for  a  memorable  dinner  or 
Sunday  brunch  and  discover  the  wonder  of  fresh  regional  foods  expertly 
prepared. 

TanGLEWOOD  Baskets  hold  a  symphony  of  healthy  meals  created 
by  our  talented  chef.  Our  TANGLEWOOD  DESSERT  BUFFET,  complete 
with  specialty  coffees,  is  the  sweet  conclusion  to  any  evening. 

Come  to  Cranwell  for  a  relaxing 
cocktail,  a  round  of  golf,  or  for  the 
week.  It  will  surely  be  a  most 
noteworthy  visit. 


Cranwell 

Resort  &  Golf  Club 


SL 


Managed  by  Corcoran  Jennison  Hospitality 

Reservations:  637-1364  ♦  Route  20  ♦  Lenox 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  August  29,  at  2:30 
MAREK  JANOWSKI  conducting 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 


Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  61 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Larghetto 
Rondo:  Allegro 

FRANK  PETER  ZIMMERMANN 
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INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55,  Eroica 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre.  Adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro  molto 


^^ 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
EMI/Angel,  New  World,  Erato,  and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  ofiF 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  61 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26, 1827.  He  completed  the  Violin  Concerto  in  1806,  shortly  before  its  first 
performance  by  Franz  Clement  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  in  Vienna  on  December  23  that  year. 
Violinist  August  Fries  played  the  first  movement  only  with  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  at  the 
Boston  Melodeon  on  November  22, 1853.  The  first  complete  performance  in  America  was  given 
by  violinist  Edward  Mollenhauer  with  Theodor  Eisfeld  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York  on  December  21, 1861.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr. ,  was  soloist  for  the  first 
Boston  Symphony  performances  in  January  1884,  under  Georg  HenscheVs  direction.  Albert 
Spalding  was  soloist  for  the  orchestra's  first  Tanglewood  performance ,  in  August  1940  under 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  direction.  Thomas  Zehetmair  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance,  on  July  18,  1992,  under  Roger  Norrington's  direction.  In  addition  to  the  violin 
soloist,  the  score  calls  for  flute ,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, timpani,  and  strings. 

The  works  Beethoven  finished  in  the  last  half  of  1806 — the  Violin  Concerto,  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  among  them — were  completed 
rather  rapidly  by  the  composer  following  his  extended  struggle  with  the  original 
version  oi Fidelio,  which  had  occupied  him  from  the  end  of  1804  until  April  1806.  The 
most  important  orchestral  work  Beethoven  had  completed  before  this  time  was  the 
Eroica,  in  which  he  had  overwhelmed  his  audiences  with  a  forceful  new  musical  language 
reflecting  both  his  own  inner  struggles  in  the  face  of  impending  deafness  and  also  his 
awareness  of  the  political  atmosphere  around  him.  The  next  big  orchestral  work  to 
embody  this  "heroic"  style  would  be  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  had  begun  to  germi- 
nate in  1804,  was  worked  out  mainly  in  1807,  and  was  completed  in  1808.  But  in  the 
meantime  a  more  relaxed  sort  of  expression  began  to  emerge,  incorporating  a 
heightened  sense  of  repose,  a  more  broadly  lyric  element,  and  a  more  spacious  ap- 
proach to  musical  architecture.  The  Violin  Concerto,  the  Fourth  Symphony,  and  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto  share  these  characteristics,  but  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
these  works,  though  completed  around  the  same  time,  do  not  represent  a  unilateral 
change  of  direction  in  Beethoven's  approach  to  music,  but,  rather,  the  emergence  of  a 
particular  element  that  appeared  strikingly  at  this  time.  Sketches  for  the  Violin  Con- 
certo and  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  fact  occur  side  by  side,  and  that  the  two  aspects — 
lyric  and  heroic — of  Beethoven's  musical  expression  are  not  entirely  separable  is 
evident  also  in  the  fact  that  ideas  for  both  the  Fifth  and  Pastoral  symphonies  appear  in 
the  Eroica  sketchbook  of  1803-04,  and  that  these  two  very  different  symphonies — the 
one  strongly  assertive,  the  other  more  gentle  and  subdued — were  not  completed 
until  1808,  two  years  after  the  Violin  Concerto. 

The  prevailing  lyricism  and  restraint  of  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  doubtless 
reflect  the  particular  abilities  of  Franz  Clement,  the  violinist  for  whom  it  was  written. 
Like  Mozart  and  Beethoven  before  him,  Clement  was  a  prodigy  whose  father  deter- 
mined to  capitalize  as  much  as  possible  on  his  son's  abilities.  The  child's  musical  talent 
was  evident  by  the  time  he  was  four,  and  as  early  as  April  11,  1788,  seven  months 
before  his  eighth  birthday,  he  was  playing  public  concerts.  Spurred  by  the  lavish 
praise  bestowed  on  Vienna's  "little  violin-god,"  the  elder  Clement  saw  fit  to  show  the 
boy  off  throughout  Europe,  beginning  with  a  three-year  tour  of  South  Germany  and 
Belgium,  continuing  with  a  two-year  stay  in  England,  and  then  journeying  back  to 
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Vienna  via  Holland,  Frankfurt-am-Main,  and  Prague.  During  this  time,  the  boy  car- 
ried with  him  a  leather-bound  volume  that  he  kept  as  a  record  of  his  journey  and  in 
which  appear  the  signatures  and  best  wishes  of  countless  aristocrats  and  musicians, 
religious,  military,  and  government  officials,  conductors,  and  composers,  including 
J. P.  Salomon  and  Franz  Joseph  Haydn;  the  violinist  Giovanni  Battista  Viotti;  Antonio 
Salieri,  arch-rival  to  Mozart  and  teacher  of  the  young  Schubert;  and,  writing  in  Vienna 
in  1794,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  then  "in  the  service  of  His  Serene  Highness  the 
Elector  of  Cologne." 

It  is  for  his  somewhat  later  association  with  Beethoven  that  Clement's  name  is  best- 
known.  More  than  just  a  virtuoso  violinist,  he  was  also  an  extremely  able  pianist, 
score-reader,  and  accompanist;  from  1802  until  1811  he  was  conductor  and  concert- 
master  of  Vienna's  Theater-an-der-Wien.  He  also  had  a  spectacular  musical  memory, 
playing  all  of  the  original  Fidelio  at  the  piano  without  music  at  the  first  meeting  to 
discuss  cuts  and  revisions  (on  another  occasion  he  startled  Haydn  by  presenting  the 
composer  with  a  piano  reduction  oiThe  Creation  written  down  after  several  hearings, 
but  without  benefit  of  an  orchestral  score  and  using  only  the  libretto  as  a  memory 
guide).  Clement  was  concertmaster  for  the  first  public  performance  of  the  Eroica  in 
April  1805,  and  it  was  for  him  that  Beethoven  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto,  heading  the 
autograph  manuscript  with  the  dedication,  ''Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo 
Violino  e  direttore  al  Teatro  a  Vienna  dal  L.v.  Bthvn  1806. "  It  seems  that  Beethoven  com- 
pleted the  concerto  barely  in  time  for  the  premiere  on  December  23,  1806,  a  concert 
that  also  included  music  of  Mehul,  Mozart,  Cherubini,  and  Handel:  Clement  report- 
edly performed  the  solo  part  at  sight,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  undauntable  vio- 
linist from  interpolating,  between  the  two  halves  of  the  concerto(!),  a  piece  of  his  own 
played  with  his  instrument  held  upside  down. 

Opinion  of  the  concerto  was  divided  but,  on  the  whole,  the  work  was  not  well  re- 
ceived: though  much  of  beauty  was  recognized  in  it,  it  was  also  felt  to  be  lacking  in 
continuity  and  marred  by  the  "needless  repetition  of  a  few  commonplace  passages" 
(thus  Vienna's  Zeitungfur  Theater,  Musik  und  Poesie  of  January  8,  1807).  In  the  years 
following  the  first  performance,  it  was  heard  only  occasionally,  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin,  and  the  concerto  began  to  win  its  place  in  the  repertory  only  after  the  thirteen- 
year-old  Joseph  Joachim  played  it  in  London  on  May  27,  1844,  Felix  Mendelssohn 
conducting;  at  that  concert,  the  enthusiastic  audience  was  so  taken  with  the  blond 
youngster's  performance  that  the  first  movement  was  several  times  interrupted  by 
applause.  (Joachim  left  a  set  of  cadenzas  for  the  concerto  that  are  sometimes  still 
heard  today,  but  those  of  another  famous  interpreter,  Fritz  Kreisler,  are  more  fre- 
quently used.) 

By  all  reports,  Clement's  technical  skill  was  extraordinary  and  his  intonation  no  less 
than  perfect,  but  he  was  most  highly  regarded  for  his  "gracefulness  and  tenderness  of 
expression,"  for  the  "indescribable  delicacy,  neatness,  and  elegance"  of  his  playing. 
Gracefulness,  delicacy,  elegance,  and  clean  intonation  are  certainly  called  for  in  the 
soloist's  first-movement  entrance,  which  encompasses  nearly  the  entire  practical  range 
of  the  violin  and  rises  poetically  to  a  high  D  two  octaves  above  the  staff.  This  sort  of 
exposed  writing  in  the  upper  register  is  more  indicative  than  anything  else  of  what 
the  solo  part  in  this  concerto  is  about;  very  often,  gentle  passagework  will  give  way  to 
an  extended  trill  on  a  single  or  successive  notes.  The  first  movement's  accompanimen- 
tal  figurations  and  the  meditative  commentary  of  the  second  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. Only  in  the  finale  does  the  music  become  more  extrovert,  but  even  there  the 
determining  factor  is  more  in  the  nature  of  good  humor  than  of  overt  virtuosity.  But 
all  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  Beethoven's  concerto  is  lacking  in  the  virtuoso  element, 
something  that  we  may  claim  to  hear  more  readily  in,  say,  the  violin  concertos  by 
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Brahms  and  Tchaikovsky,  both  of  which  have  more  virtuosity  written  into  the  notes 
on  the  page,  and  which  may  seem  bigger  or  grander  simply  because  of  their  later- 
nineteenth-century,  more  romantically  extrovert  musical  language.  In  fact,  an  in- 
ferior violinist  will  get  by  less  readily  in  the  Beethoven  concerto  than  in  any  of  the 
later  ones:  the  most  significant  demand  this  piece  places  upon  the  performer  is  the 
need  for  utmost  musicality  of  expression,  virtuosity  of  a  special,  absolutely  crucial 
sort. 

An  appreciation  of  the  first  movement's  length,  flow,  and  musical  argument  is  tied 
to  an  awareness  of  the  individual  thematic  materials.  It  begins  with  one  of  the  most 
novel  strokes  in  all  of  music:  four  isolated  quarter-notes  on  the  drum  usher  in  the 
opening  theme,  the  first  phrase  sounding  6/o/c^  in  the  winds  and  offering  as  much 
melody  in  the  space  of  eight  measures  as  one  might  wish.  The  length  of  the  move- 
ment grows  from  its  duality  of  character:  on  the  one  hand  we  have  those  rhythmic 
drumbeats,  which  provide  a  sense  of  pulse  and  of  an  occasionally  martial  atmosphere, 
on  the  other  the  tuneful,  melodic  flow  of  the  thematic  ideas,  against  which  the  drum- 
beat figure  can  stand  in  dark  relief.  The  lyricism  of  the  thematic  ideas  and  the  gentle 
string  figurations  introduced  into  the  second  theme  provide  the  basis  for  most  of 
what  the  soloist  will  do  throughout  the  movement,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  when 
the  soloist  gives  out  the  second  theme,  the  drumbeat  undercurrent  is  conspicuously 
absent  and  the  lyric  element  is  stressed. 

The  slow  movement,  in  which  flute  and  trumpets  are  silent,  is  a  contemplative  set 
of  variations  on  an  almost  motionless  theme  first  stated  by  muted  strings.  The  solo 
violinist  adds  tender  commentary  in  the  first  variation  (the  theme  beginning  in  the 
horns,  then  taken  by  the  clarinet),  and  then  in  the  second,  with  the  theme  entrusted 
to  solo  bassoon.  Now  the  strings  have  a  restatement,  with  punctuation  from  the  winds, 
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and  then  the  soloist  reenters  to  reflect  upon  and  reinterpret  what  has  been  heard,  the 
solo  violin's  full-  and  upper-registral  tone  sounding  brightly  over  the  orchestral  string 
accompaniment.  Yet  another  variation  is  shared  by  soloist  and  plucked  strings,  but 
when  the  horns  suggest  still  another  beginning,  the  strings,  now  unmuted  and  forte, 
refute  the  notion.  The  soloist  responds  with  a  trill  and  improvises  a  bridge  into  the 
closing  rondo.  The  music  of  this  movement  is  mainly  down-to-earth  and  humorous, 
providing  ample  contrast  to  the  repose  of  the  Larghetto;  among  its  happy  touches  are 
the  outdoorsy  fanfares  that  connect  the  two  main  themes  and,  just  before  the  return 
of  these  fanfares  later  in  the  movement,  the  only  pizzicato  notes  asked  of  the  soloist  in 
the  course  of  the  entire  concerto.  These  fanfares  also  serve  energetically  to  introduce 
the  cadenza,  after  which  another  extended  trill  brings  in  a  quiet  restatement  of  the 
rondo  theme  in  an  extraordinarily  distant  key  (A-flat)  and  then  the  brilliant  and  bois- 
terous final  pages,  the  solo  violinist  keeping  pace  with  the  orchestra  to  the  very  end. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55,  Eroica 


Beethoven  composed  the  Eroica  between  May  and  November  1803,  with  some  further  polishing 
early  the  following  year.  It  was  privately  performed  in  the  Vienna  town  house  of  Prince  Joseph 
von  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated,  in  the  summer  of  1804,  Beethoven  conducting. 
The  first  public  performance  took  place  in  Vienna  on  April  7,  1805.  Ureli  Corelli  Hill  and  the 
Philharmonic  Society  gave  the  first  American  performance  at  the  Apollo  Rooms  in  New  York  on 
February  18,  1843.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  Eroica 
during  the  orchestra's  first  season,  in  November  1881.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
Tanglewood  performance  on  August  7, 1941,  and  Seiji  Ozawa  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  per- 
formance on  August  5,  1989.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  offiutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Rarely  has  any  composition  been  so  closely  entwined  with  an  anecdote  about  its 
composer's  life  than  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony  and  the  story  of  its  intended  dedi- 
cation to  Napoleon.  On  the  face  of  it,  everything  seems  direct  and  simple.  Beethoven's 
friend  Ferdinand  Ries  recalled  the  incident  this  way: 

In  this  symphony  Beethoven  had  Buonaparte  in  mind,  but  as  he  was  when  he  was 
First  Consul.  Beethoven  esteemed  him  greatly  at  the  time  and  likened  him  to  the 
greatest  Roman  consuls.  I  as  well  as  several  of  his  more  intimate  friends  saw  a  copy 
of  the  score  lying  upon  his  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  extreme  top  of 
the  title  page,  and  at  the  extreme  bottom  "Luigi  van  Beethoven,"  but  not  another 
word.  Whether  and  with  what  the  space  between  was  to  be  filled  out,  I  do  not  know. 
I  was  the  first  to  bring  him  the  intelligence  that  Buonaparte  had  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor,  whereupon  he  flew  into  a  rage  and  cried  out:  "Is  he  then,  too,  noth- 
ing more  than  an  ordinary  human  being?  Now,  he,  too,  will  trample  on  all  the 
rights  of  man  and  indulge  only  his  ambition.  He  will  exalt  himself  above  all  others, 
become  a  tyrant!"  Beethoven  went  to  the  table,  took  hold  of  the  title  page  by  the 
top,  tore  it  in  two,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  The  first  page  was  rewritten  and  only 
then  did  the  symphony  receive  the  title  Sinfonia  eroica. 

Stated  thus,  it  appears  that  Beethoven  admired  the  republican  Napoleon,  the  hero  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  despised  the  later  Napoleon,  the  emperor  and  despot. 
But,  in  fact,  the  composer's  feelings  were  far  more  ambivalent  and  fluctuated  wildly 
over  many  years.  As  early  as  1796-97  he  had  composed  some  patriotic  fighting  songs 
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which  were  explicitly  anti-French.  And  when  a  publisher  suggested  in  1802  that  he 
compose  a  sonata  to  celebrate  the  Revolution,  Beethoven  wrote  explicitly  of  his  disillu- 
sionment with  Napoleon  for  having  concluded  a  Concordat  with  the  Vatican. 

Beethoven's  notion  of  dedicating  a  symphony  to  Napoleon,  formed  while  he  was 
writing  the  piece  in  the  summer  of  1803,  had  already  begun  to  weaken  by  October  of 
that  year  when  he  found  out  that  his  patron.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  would  be  willing  to 
pay  a  good  fee  for  the  dedication  and  performance  rights  for  six  months.  The  com- 
poser then  thought  of  entitling  the  symphony  "Bonaparte''  but  dedicating  it  to  Lob- 
kowitz. This  was  apparently  the  state  of  affairs  in  May  1804  when  he  heard  from  Ries 
the  disconcerting  news  that  Napoleon  had  declared  himself  emperor  and  (according 
to  Ries's  account)  tore  up  the  title  page  and  rewrote  it  as  "Sinfonia  eroicd"  ("heroic 
symphony"). 

Unfortunately,  however  accurate  Ries's  recollection  may  be  in  the  broad  outline,  it 
is  mistaken  in  the  final  point:  the  title  Eroica  was  not  used  until  the  parts  were  pub- 
lished over  two  years  later.  The  title  page  that  Beethoven  tore  up  may  have  been  that 
to  his  own  autograph  manuscript  (which  has  since  disappeared),  but  another  manu- 
script (in  the  hand  of  a  copyist)  which  was  in  Beethoven's  possession  reveals  his  out- 
burst of  emotion.  The  copyist  had  headed  the  manuscript  "Sinfonia  Grande  Intitulata 
Bonaparte ,''  but  the  last  two  words  are  crossed  out  and  almost  obliterated.  Still,  at 
some  point,  Beethoven  himself  added  the  words  "Geschrieben  auf  Bonaparte''  ("written 
on  Bonaparte")  in  pencil  on  the  title  page,  suggesting  that  he  later  reconsidered  his 
emotional  outburst.  This  reconsideration  may  have  taken  place  already  by  August 
1804,  when  he  wrote  to  the  publishers  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in  Leipzig  to  offer  his 
latest  works — a  cornucopia  including  the  oratorio  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  "a  new 
grand  symphony"  (the  Third),  the  Triple  Concerto,  and  three  piano  sonatas,  including 
two  of  the  most  famous  (the  Waldstein,  Opus  53,  and  the  Appassionata,  Opus  57).  At 
that  time  Beethoven  noted  to  the  publisher,  "The  title  of  the  symphony  is  really 
Bonaparte ." 

By  1805,  though,  war  broke  out  again  between  Austria  and  France  after  a  peace 
that  had  held  since  about  1800.  A  title  like  Bonaparte  would  have  marked  Beethoven 
as  politically  suspicious  at  best.  Thus,  when  it  was  published  in  1806,  the  work  became 
known  as  Sinfonia  eroica.  The  heroism  involved  is  not  revolutionary  propaganda  of  the 
true  believer;  it  includes  death  as  well  as  affirmation.  Beethoven's  recent  biographer, 
Maynard  Solomon,  sees  the  symphony  as  Beethoven's  rejection  of  the  heroic  ideals  of 
the  Revolution  that  had  been  spawned  in  the  Enlightenment,  owing  to  the  fatal  im- 
perfection of  the  ruler,  whose  coming  proved  to  be  less  than  totally  enlightened. 

The  thing  that  astonished  early  listeners  most  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  unusual 
length  of  the  symphony:  it  ran  almost  twice  as  long  as  any  symphony  written  to  that 
date.  But  the  first  movement  has  not  simply  doubled  its  size  with  twice  as  many  mea- 
sures in  each  section.  Rather,  the  proportions  are  changed.  Although  the  exposition 
and  recapitulation  remain  roughly  the  same  size,  the  development  grows  to  mam- 
moth size  and  becomes  the  longest  part  of  the  movement;  and  the  coda,  far  from 
being  a  perfunctory  closing  fanfare  on  the  home  key,  becomes  almost  as  long  as  the 
exposition.  How  is  this  possible?  The  answer  lies  basically  in  the  new  concentration  of 
musical  ideas,  and  their  harmonic  implications. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  has  not  a  single  theme  that  stands  complete  in 
and  of  itself,  no  melody  that  runs  its  course  and  comes  to  a  full  stop.  On  the  contrary, 
things  begin  in  a  straightforward  way  but  shade  off  immediately  into  doubt  and  am- 
biguity. The  tenth  note — a  C-sharp  that  Beethoven  leaves  dangling  uncomfortably  at 
the  end  (and  that  was  part  of  his  earliest  sketch) — infuses  enough  energy  to  generate 
the  lengthy  musical  discourse,  one  function  of  which  is  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
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C-sharp,  a  note  that  does  not  belong  in  the  key  of  E-flat.  The  troublesome  note  ap- 
pears in  every  conceivable  context,  as  if  Beethoven  is  trying  to  suggest  each  time, 
"Perhaps  this  is  its  true  meaning."  Only  at  the  very  end  of  the  movement  do  we  hear 
the  opening  musical  idea  presented  four  successive  times  (with  orchestral  excitement 
building  throughout)  as  a  complete  melody  without  the  disturbing  C-sharp.  But  a 
great  deal  also  happens  in  that  monumental  first  movement  aside  from  the  issue  of 
E-flat  and  C-sharp.  Beethoven's  control  of  the  constant  flux  of  relative  tension  and 
relative  relaxation  from  moment  to  moment  throughout  that  gigantic  architectural 
span  remains  one  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  accomplishments  in  the  history  of  music. 

Although  the  first  movement  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  terms  of  the  degree 
of  new  accomplishment  it  reveals,  each  of  the  other  movements  of  the  symphony  is 
justly  famous  in  its  own  right.  The  Adagio  assai  generated  heated  discussion  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  including  a  funeral  march  in  a  symphony;  it  is  Beethoven  at  his 
most  sombre.  No  attentive  listener  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  shattering  final  mea- 
sures in  which  the  dark  march  theme  of  the  opening  returns  for  the  last  time,  trun- 
cated, broken  into  fragments  in  a  dying  strain:  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
power  inherent  in  the  music  of  silence. 

The  whirlwind  of  activity  in  the  scherzo  scarcely  ceases  for  a  moment.  All  sugges- 
tion of  the  traditional  menuetto  of  symphonic  third  movements  vanishes  before  a  tor- 
rent of  rushing  notes  and  the  irregular  phrase  structure  of  the  opening.  The  three 
horns  have  an  opportunity  to  show  off  in  the  Trio. 

The  last  movement  recalls  one  of  Beethoven's  major  successes  of  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding — his  ballet  music  for  The  Creatures  of  Prometheus .  Its  closing 
dance  contained  a  musical  idea  that  he  had  later  worked  into  a  set  of  piano  variations 
(now  known  anachronistically  as  the  ''Eroica  Variations")  and  to  which  he  returned 
still  later  for  the  finale  of  the  Third  Symphony.  Once  again  Beethoven  produced  a  set 
of  variations,  sometimes  using  the  bass  of  the  theme,  sometimes  the  melody.  After 
the  tension  of  the  beginning  movement  and  the  sombre  darkness  of  the  funeral 
march,  not  to  mention  the  near-demonic  energy  of  the  scherzo,  this  finale,  with  its 
cheerful,  whistleable  little  tune  varied  in  charming  and  characteristic  ways,  seems 
perhaps  a  little  naive.  Still,  the  fugal  section  in  the  center  of  the  movement  lends 
some  density,  and  the  wonderfully  expressive  oboe  solo,  accompanied  by  clarinets 
and  bassoons  in  the  Poco  Andante  just  before  the  final  rush  to  the  end,  lends  an  unex- 
pected poignancy.  The  conclusion,  with  virtuosic  outbursts  on  the  horns  and  the 
energetic  fanfares  of  the  full  orchestra,  brings  a  satisfying  close. 

Many  years  later  (though  before  he  had  composed  the  Ninth  Symphony),  Bee- 
thoven maintained  that  the  Third  remained  his  favorite  of  all  his  symphonies.  In 
saying  this,  he  no  doubt  recognized  what  listeners  have  felt  ever  since:  that  in  the 
Eroica  they  first  know  the  mature  Beethoven,  the  composer  who  has  held  such  a  grip 
on  the  public  imagination  and  on  the  attention  of  later  composers.  They  know  the 
Artist  as  Hero,  a  role  that  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  romantics  after  Beethoven's  time 
and  remains,  perhaps,  the  most  frequently  encountered  image  of  the  artist  to  this  day. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Malcolm  Lowe 

With  his  appointment  in  1984,  Malcolm  Lowe  became  the  tenth  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  only  its  third 
concertmaster  since  1920.  As  the  orchestra's  principal  violinist,  he  also 
performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  Mr.  Lowe  is 
equally  at  home  as  an  orchestral  player,  chamber  musician,  solo  re- 
citalist,  and  teacher.  He  makes  frequent  appearances  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood, 
and  he  has  returned  many  times  to  his  native  Canada  for  guest  appear- 
ances as  a  soloist  with  orchestras  including  those  of  Toronto,  Montreal, 
and  the  National  Arts  Centre  of  Ottawa.  Mr.  Lowe  gives  solo  recitals, 
chamber  music  performances,  and  master  classes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  is  a 
faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  Boston  University.  Prior  to  his  appointment  in  Boston,  he  was  concertmaster  of  the  Or- 
chestre  Symphonique  de  Quebec.  Mr.  Lowe  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  awards,  including 
art  grants  from  the  Canada  Council.  In  1979  he  was  one  of  the  top  laureate  winners  in  the 
Montreal  International  Violin  Competition.  Born  to  musical  parents — his  father  a  violinist, 
his  mother  a  vocalist — in  Hamiota,  Manitoba,  where  he  was  raised  on  a  farm,  Malcolm  Lowe 
moved  with  his  family  to  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  when  he  was  nine.  There  he  studied  at  the 
Regina  Conservatory  of  Music  with  Howard  Leyton-Brown,  former  concertmaster  of  the 
London  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Lowe  studied  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Meadowmount  School  of 
Music  and  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  He  also  studied  violin  with  Sally  Thomas  and  Jaime 
Laredo  and  was  greatly  influenced  by  Josef  Gingold,  Felix  Galimir,  Alexander  Schneider,  and 
Jascha  Brodsky. 

Victor  Romanul 

Violinist  Victor  Romanul  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1992  Tanglewood  season  and  was  appointed  an 
assistant  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  in  April  1993.  Mr.  Romanul 
began  performing  at  the  age  of  seven.  His  first  teacher  was  Alfred 
Krips,  former  associate  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  He 
was  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto  at  eleven,  and  in  the  Brahms 
Violin  Concerto  at  thirteen.  Subsequently  he  studied  with  Ivan  Gala- 
mian, former  BSO  concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  Jascha 
Heifetz.  In  1979  Mr.  Romanul  won  the  Pierre  Mayer  Award  for  Most 
Outstanding  String  Player  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  In  1981, 
when  he  was  twenty-one,  he  joined  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  as  associate  concertmaster,  a 
position  he  held  for  six  years,  leaving  that  orchestra  in  1987  to  perform  as  a  chamber  music 
and  solo  artist.  Mr.  Romanul  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he 
teaches  violin,  chamber  music,  and  string  pedagogy.  His  recent  activities  include  the  world 
premiere  of  the  violin  concerto  by  John  Clement  Adams,  and  numerous  chamber  music  con- 
certs and  solo  recitals. 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Violinist  Ikuko  Mizuno  began  her  musical  career  at  age  five,  when  she 
was  given  a  one-eighth-size  violin.  She  entered  the  Toho-Gakuen 
School  of  Music  as  a  young  child  in  her  native  Tokyo  and  later  won  first 
prize  in  a  national  violin  competition  for  high  school  students.  She 
came  to  the  United  States  as  a  winner  of  the  Spaulding  Award,  which 
enabled  her  to  study  with  Roman  Totenberg  at  Boston  University, 
where  she  received  her  master's  degree  and  was  named  a  member  of 
the  honorary  society  Pi  Kappa  Lambda.  In  Japan,  Ms.  Mizuno's 
teachers  included  Jeanne  Isnard  andToshiya  Etoh  in  Tokyo,  and  she 
_  ^JMJi    studied  chamber  music  with  Hideo  Saito.  An  alumna  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  she  also  studied  at  the  Accademia  Musicale  Chigiana  in  Siena,  Italy,  with 
Franco  GuUi,  and  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory  with  Henryk  Szeryng.  Ms.  Mizuno  joined  the 
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BSO  in  1969  as  the  first  woman  ever  chosen  to  become  a  member  of  the  orchestra's  violin 
section.  She  made  her  New  York  recital  debut  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  in  1972.  She  teaches  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  at  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute. 
She  has  also  taught  as  a  guest  professor  at  the  Toho-Gakuen  School  in  Tokyo,  and  returns 
frequently  to  Japan  for  recitals  and  performances  with  orchestra.  She  was  invited  to  be  concert- 
mistress  for  the  inaugural  concert  of  the  Women's  Orchestra  of  Japan  in  1984  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra  since  its  inaugural  concert  in  September  1985. 


Jerome  Rosen 

BSO  violinist  Jerome  Rosen  is  a  musician,  poet,  and  mathematician. 
Introduced  to  music  at  an  early  age,  he  began  violin  lessons  at  five  with 
his  father  and  took  piano  lessons  when  he  was  six.  After  studying 
mathematics  and  physics  at  Western  Reserve  in  Cleveland,  he  studied 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music.  His  teachers  included  Ivan  Galamian,  Josef  Gingold,  and  Rafael 
Druian.  A  native  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Rosen  was  associate  concertmaster  of 
the  Detroit  Symphony  and  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  Oak 
Park  Symphony  in  Michigan.  He  was  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  for 
for  seven  seasons  as  a  violinist,  keyboard  player,  and  conductor  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Casals  Festival  Orchestra  for  eight  seasons.  Since  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1972,  Mr.  Rosen  has  performed  both  piano  and  violin  solos  with  the 
BSO  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  has  written  some  of  their  arrangements. 


Bonnie  Bewick 

Born  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  violinist  Bonnie  Bewick  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  January  1987.  She  performs  frequently  in  the 
Boston  area  in  recitals  and  in  chamber  music  concerts,  and  has  been 
concertmaster  of  the  New  England  Philharmonic,  with  which  she 
appeared  as  soloist.  She  teaches  privately,  and  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Extension  Division.  Ms.  Bewick  studied  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor,  and  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia,  where  she  received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  music.  Her 
teachers  included  Aaron  Rosand  and  David  Cerone  at  Curtis,  Ruggiero 
Ricci  and  Paul  Makanowitzky  in  Michigan,  and  Elizabeth  Holborn  in 
California.  Ms.  Bewick  has  made  solo  appearances  with  a  number  of  west  coast  orchestras,  and 
with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  She  has  participated  in  summer  festivals  including  the  Grand 
Teton  Music  Festival,  the  Spoleto  Festival  of  Two  Worlds,  and  that  of  the  Colorado  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra.  In  addition,  she  is  the  coordinator  and  founder  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Artists  Series,  a  chamber  music  concert  series  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 
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Burton  Fine 

BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine  joined  the  orchestra  as  a  second 
violinist  in  1963  after  nine  years  as  a  research  chemist  at  the  National 
Space  and  Aeronautics  Administration's  Lewis  Research  Center  in 
Cleveland.  He  auditioned  for  and  won  his  present  Boston  Symphony 
position  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  with  the  orchestra.  Born 
in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Fine  studied  violin  for  four  years  with  Ivan  Gala- 
mian  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  before  moving  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  earned  a  B.A.  in  chemistry;  he  also  holds  a 
doctoral  degree  in  chemistry,  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
Mr.  Fine  has  appeared  frequently  as  soloist  on  viola  and  viola  d'amore 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  other  musical  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  northeastern  United  States.  He  teaches  viola  and  chamber  music  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  during  the  summer  he  teaches  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute.  Mr.  Fine  has  performed,  toured,  and 
recorded  extensively  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  He  is  the  featured  violist 
on  the  CBS  release  of  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  has  been  featured  in  chamber  music  record- 
ings on  the  CRI,  Northeastern,  and  Gunmar  labels.  With  his  wife,  harpist  Susan  Miron,  and 
BSO  flutist  Fenwick  Smith,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Melisande  Trio. 


Edward  Gazouleas 

Violist  Edward  Gazouleas  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1990-91  season.  After  viola  studies  with  Raphael 
Hillyer  and  Steven  Ansell  at  Yale  University,  he  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1984  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  he  studied 
viola  with  Michael  Tree  and  Karen  Tuttle.  Before  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra's  viola  section  from  1985  to  1990;  before  that  he  performed 
with  the  Concerto  Soloists  of  Philadelphia,  the  New  Haven  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  New  England,  and  as  first-desk 
player  with  the  New  York  String  Orchestra  under  Alexander  Schneider. 
An  avid  chamber  musician,  Mr.  Gazouleas  was  winner  of  the  Eighth  International  String 
Quartet  Competition  in  Evian,  France,  as  a  member  of  the  Nisaika  Quartet  in  1984  and  made 
his  Carnegie  Hall  recital  debut  as  a  member  of  the  Cezanne  Quartet  in  1982;  he  also  per- 
formed at  the  Norfolk  Festival  and  the  Pensacola  Chamber  Music  Festival.  He  has  taught  viola 
as  an  instructor  at  Temple  University  and  privately  at  Swarthmore  College.  Mr.  Gazouleas  has 
performed  with  the  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  and  Collage  New  Music. 


Ronald  Feldman 

Ronald  Feldman  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  cello  section 
in  1967  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Increasingly  in  demand  as  a  conductor, 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in 
1989.  Mr.  Feldman  has  been  music  director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony 
and  of  the  New  England  Philharmonic.  In  1988  he  and  the  New  En- 
gland Philharmonic  were  awarded  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League's  ASCAP  Award  for  Adventuresome  Programming  of  Contem- 
porary Music.  Since  the  1989-90  season  Mr  Feldman  has  been  conduc- 
tor of  the  Berkshire  Symphony,  with  which  he  received  his  second 
ASCAP  Award  for  Adventuresome  Programming  of  Contemporary 
Music,  for  the  1990-91  season.  In  the  summer  of  1991  he  made  his  conducting  debut  with  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony.  He  has  also  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber 
Orchestra,  the  Springfield  Symphony,  the  MIT  Experimental  Studio,  and  the  Albany  Sym- 
phony. Born  in  Brooklyn  and  a  graduate  of  Boston  University,  Mr  Feldman  has  taught  at 
Brown  University  and  Brandeis  University.  His  own  cello  teachers  included  Glaus  Adam,  Harvey 
Shapiro,  Joseph  Emonts,  Leslie  Parnas,  and  John  Sant'Ambrogio.  He  currendy  teaches  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  where  he  is  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra and  coordinator  of  the  string  department. 
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Owen  Young 

Cellist  Owen  Young  graduated  cum  laude  from  Yale  University  with 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  music.  A  student  of  Aldo  Parisot,  he 
served  as  principal  cellist  with  the  Yale  Symphony  Orchestra  and  was  a 
soloist  on  that  orchestra's  1985  European  tour.  For  the  1986-87  season 
he  was  third-chair  cellist  with  the  New  Haven  Symphony.  A  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  1986  and  1987,  and  a  participant  also  in 
the  Banff  and  Aspen  summer  music  festivals,  Mr.  Young  is  a  frequent 
performer  of  chamber  music  and  recitals  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  orchestras  including  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony,  the  Yale  Symphony,  and  the  Eastern  Connecticut 
Symphony.  Mr.  Young  played  as  an  Orchestra  Fellow  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  in  1988  and 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  for  the  1988-89  season.  From  1989  to  1991  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony;  from  1990  to  1991  he  was  a  member  of  the  music  faculty  of  Duquesne 
University  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Young  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  atTanglewood  in 
August  1991.  He  is  currently  ResidentTutor  of  Music  and  Director  of  Concerts  in  Dunster 
House  at  Harvard  University.  In  Boston,  he  is  involved  in  teaching  and  coaching  at  the  Walnut 
Hill  School,  the  New  England  Conservatory  Extension  Division,  the  Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood  Institute,  and  Project  STEP  (string  training  and  education  program  for  minority  stu- 
dents). 


Major  Butler  Goodrich  House 


Twenty-One  Years 

of  helping  adolescents 
in  developmental  crisis 

Offering  psychodynamic  therapy,  a 
licensed  academic  program  and  z4- 
hour  supervision  year-round  in 
home-like  surroundings.  Our  expe- 
rienced, compassionate  staff  under- 
stand the  problems  that  may  arise 
within  intact  families,  fractured 
families  and  adoptive  families,  as 
well  as  among  young  people  with  no 
families  at  all. 

For  more  information  call 

413-442-5531 

Berkshire 

Learning 

Center 


Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
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John  Salkowski 


Born  and  educated  in  Chicago,  bass  player  John  Salkowski  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1966;  before  that  he  was  a  bass  player 
with  the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic,  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra.  Mr.  Salkowski  holds  bachelor  of  music  education 
and  master  of  music  degrees  from  Northwestern  University. 


Marekjanowski 

German  conductor  Marekjanowski  has  returned  frequently  to  lead 
the  BSO  at  Symphony  Hall  and  atTanglewood  since  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony debut  in  February  1989.  Mr.  Janowski  studied  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. From  1973  to  1979  he  was  music  director  of  both  the  Freiburg 
and  Dortmund  opera  companies.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  regular 
guest  at  the  leading  opera  houses  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Hamburg,  Cologne,  and  Munich.  In  the  United  States  he  has  con- 
ducted at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York,  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago,  and  the  San  Francisco  Opera.  In  the  concert  hall  he  has 
worked  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Munich  Philharmonic,  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London 
Symphony,  the  Philharmonia,  the  BBC  Symphony,  and  on  several  occasions  with  the  NHK 
Symphony  in  Tokyo.  From  1986  to  1990  he  was  music  director  of  the  Gurzenich  Orchestra  of 
Cologne.  In  1984  he  was  appointed  music  director  of  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio 
France.  Mr.  Janowski's  recent  engagements  have  included  Wagner's  Ring  and  Strauss's  Elektra 
at  the  Munich  Opera  and  a  Ring  cycle  in  Paris  with  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique.  Future 
engagements  include  Wagner's  Ring  and  Parsifal  in  Munich,  and  appearances  with  the  Royal 
Philharmonic,  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony.  He  will  also  return  to  Japan,  for  concerts  with  his  own  Orchestre 
Philharmonique  and  then  with  the  NHK  Symphony.  Mr.  Janowski  has  been  acclaimed  for  his 
recording  of  Wagner's  Ring  with  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle  on  Ariola-Eurodisc.  Other  releases 
include  Weber's  Euryanthe  and  Strauss's  Die  schweigsame  Frau  on  EMI  and  Penderecki's  The  Devils 
of  Loudon  on  Philips.  He  has  recently  recorded  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  symphonies  of  Bruckner 
for  Virgin  Classics  with  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France.  Mr.  Janowski  ap- 
peared with  the  BSO  most  recently  leading  two  programs  during  the  orchestra's  1992-93  sub- 
scription season. 
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Horacio  Gutierrez 

Pianist  Horacio  Gutierrez  appears  regularly  with  the  world's  greatest 
orchestras  and  on  the  world's  major  recital  series.  Since  his  professional 
debut  in  1970  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
he  has  appeared  regularly  with  Lorin  Maazel,  Andre  Previn,  and  Zubin 
Mehta,  and  has  also  performed  with  such  conductors  as  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Gerard  Schwarz,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  David  Zinman,  Edo  de 
Waart,  Kurt  Masur,  Jame  Levine,  and  Seiji  Ozawa.  In  addition  to  his 
appearances  with  orchestra,  recent  engagements  have  included  recitals 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Princeton,  and  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Gutierrez  has  performed  Andre  Previn's  Piano  Concerto  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  under  the  composer's  direction.  A  favorite  of  New  York  concertgoers,  he 
is  a  frequent  soloist  at  Lincoln  Center'^s  Mostly  Mozart  Festival — including  a  "Live  From  Lin- 
coln Center"  telecast — and  has  performed  numerous  times  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  and  Carnegie 
Hall,  in  recital  and  with  orchestra.  As  a  chamber  musician  he  has  performed  with  the  Guarneri, 
Tokyo,  and  Cleveland  string  quartets.  In  1982  he  received  the  prestigious  Avery  Fisher  Prize. 
Mr.  Gutierrez's  recent  recordings  include  Rachmaninoff's  Second  and  Third  piano  concertos 
with  Lorin  Maazel  and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  on  Telarc;  also  available  on  that  label  is  his 
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recording  of  the  Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  with  Andre  Previn  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic. 
During  the  1989-90  season  alone  he  recorded  five  piano  concertos:  the  first  of  Tchaikovsky, 
Rachmaninoff's  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  Prikofiev's  Second  and  Third,  and  the 
Brahms  First.  Mr.  Gutierrez's  television  performances  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
France  have  been  widely  acclaimed,  including  an  Emmy  Award  for  his  fourth  appearance  with 
the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center.  Born  in  Havana,  Cuba,  Horacio  Gutierrez 
appeared  at  age  eleven  as  guest  soloist  with  the  Havana  Symphony.  He  became  an  American 
citizen  in  1967,  graduated  from  the  Juilliard  School,  and  is  married  to  pianist  Patricia  Asher. 
Mr.  Gutierrez  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  November  1971  and  appeared  at 
Tanglewood  for  the  first  time  in  1976.  His  most  recent  Boston  Symphony  appearance  was  at 
Tanglewood  in  August  1986. 


John  Williams 

In  January  1980,  John  Williams  was  named  nineteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1885.  He  will  retire  as 
Boston  Pops  Conductor  following  the  1993  season.  Mr.  Williams  was 
born  in  New  York  and  moved  to  Los  Angeles  with  his  family  in  1948. 
There  he  attended  UCLA  and  studied  composition  privately  with 
Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco.  After  service  in  the  Air  Force,  Mr.  Williams 
returned  to  New  York  to  attend  the  Juilliard  School,  where  he  studied 
piano  with  Madame  Rosina  Lhevinne.  While  in  New  York,  he  also 
worked  as  a  jazz  pianist,  both  in  clubs  and  on  recordings.  Again  Mr. 
Williams  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  began  his  career  in  the  film 
studios,  working  with  such  composers  as  Bernard  Herrmann,  Alfred  Newman,  and  Franz 
Waxman.  He  went  on  to  write  music  for  many  television  programs  in  the  1960s,  winning  two 
Emmy  awards  for  his  work.  John  Williams  has  composed  the  music  and  served  as  music  direc- 
tor for  more  than  seventy  films.  He  has  received  thirty  Academy  Award  nominations  and  has 
been  awarded  four  Oscars  and  fifteen  Grammies,  as  well  as  several  gold  and  platinum  records. 
His  most  recent  Oscar  was  for  Best  Original  Score  for  a  Motion  Picture,  for  E.T.  He  recently 
completed  the  music  for  Steven  Spielberg's  ^\m  Jurassic  Park  and  is  working  on  the  score  to 
another  new  Spielberg  film,  Schindler's  List.  In  addition  to  his  film  music,  Mr.  Williams  has 
written  many  concert  pieces,  including  two  symphonies,  and  a  flute  concerto  and  violin  con- 
certo recorded  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  Recent  works  include  music  for  the  1992 
Summer  Olympics  and  a  bassoon  concerto,  commissioned  for  New  York  Philharmonic  princi- 
pal bassoonist  Judy  LeClair.  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  may  be  heard  on 
Sony  Classical  and  Philips  Records.  Their  recent  albums  include  a  collection  of  favorite 
marches,  entitled  /  Love  a  Parade,  an  album  of  Mr.  Williams's  music  for  the  films  of  Steven 
Spielberg  entitled  The  Spielberg  I  Williams  Collaboration,  The  Green  Album,  and  a  new  Christmas 
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album  entiiled  Joy  to  the  World.  Their  newest  album  for  Sony,  entitled  Unforgettable,  was  released 
this  summer.  Mr.  Williams  has  led  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  on  United  States  tours 
in  1985,  1989,  and  1992,  and  on  a  tour  of  Japan  in  November  1987.  He  led  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  in  June  1990,  and  returned  there  with  that  ensemble  this  past 
June.  This  weekend's  appearance  atTanglewood  marks  the  first  time  Mr.  Williams  has  con- 
ducted a  complete  concert  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Yo-Yo  Ma 

Yo-Yo  Ma  gave  his  first  public  recital  at  five  and  was  being  compared 
with  such  masters  as  Rostropovich  and  Casals  by  the  time  he  was  nine- 
teen. He  has  earned  an  international  reputation  as  an  ambassador  for 
classical  music  and  its  vital  role  in  society.  In  addition  to  his  appear- 
ances with  orchestra,  Mr.  Ma  is  deeply  committed  to  the  vast  chamber 
music  literature.  He  has  performed  and  recorded  the  complete 
Brahms  and  Faure  piano  quartets  with  Emanuel  Ax,  Isaac  Stern,  and 
Jaime  Laredo.  During  the  1993-94  season  these  artists  will  perform 
and  record  the  two  Mozart  piano  quartets;  in  May  1994  they  will  tour 
Europe  for  the  first  time  as  an  ensemble.  Mr.  Ma  regularly  performs 
duo-recitals  with  Emanuel  Ax;  their  recordings  include  cello  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Rachmaninoff,  Prokofiev,  and  Strauss.  An  exclusive  Sony  Classical  recording  artist,  Mr.  Ma  is 
an  eight-time  Grammy  winner.  Contemporary  music,  particularly  by  American  composers,  is 
an  important  part  of  Mr.  Ma's  repertoire.  His  schedule  for  1993-94  includes  the  premiere  of 
John  Harbison's  Cello  Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  of  Christopher 
Rouse's  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  under  David  Zinman.  In  September  he  gives  two 
performanes  at  the  Berlin  Festival,  including  a  trio  concert  with  Peter  Serkin  and  Pamela 
Frank.  In  December  he  travels  to  Prague  for  a  televised  all-Dvorak  gala  concert  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  Frederica  von  Stade,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  Mr.  Ma  devotes  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  to  teaching,  spending  part  of  each  summer  atTanglewood,  where, 
besides  performing  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  in  chamber  ensembles,  he  works  closely 
with  students  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Born  in  Paris  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents,  Yo-Yo 
Ma  began  his  cello  studies  with  his  father  at  four;  he  later  studied  with  Janos  Scholtz  and  at 
Juilliard  with  the  late  Leonard  Rose.  In  1991  he  received  an  honorary  doctorate  in  music  from 
Harvard  University,  his  alma  mater.  Mr.  Ma  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
since  his  debut  in  February  1983;  he  has  recorded  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  and  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for  Sony  Classical. 

Leone  Buyse 

Leone  Buyse  has  been  acting  principal  flute  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  September  1990.  In  September  1993  she  will  relin- 
quish her  duties  with  the  BSO  to  become  Professor  of  Flute  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  pursue  a  more  active  solo  career  after 
twenty-two  years  as  an  orchestral  musician.  Appointed  assistant  princi- 
pal flute  of  the  BSO  and  principal  flute  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
in  1983,  Ms.  Buyse  previously  served  as  assistant  principal  flute  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  and  played  piccolo  and  flute  with  the  Roches- 
ter Philharmonic  Orchestra.  The  only  American  finalist  in  the  1969 
Geneva  International  Flute  Competition,  Ms.  Buyse  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  I'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  the  Boston  Pops,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
the  Utah  Symphony,  the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Music  Festival,  of 
which  she  was  principal  flute  for  ten  years.  She  is  making  her  debut  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  atTanglewood  this  week.  Highly  active  in  chamber  music,  she  has  performed  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  throughout  Europe  and  Japan,  with  the  Boston  Music 
Viva  and  Chamber  Music  West,  and  at  annual  conventions  of  the  National  Flute  Association. 
As  a  member  of  the  Webster  Trio,  she  appears  frequently  with  her  husband,  clarinetist  Michael 
Webster,  and  pianist  Martin  Amlin.  Ms.  Buyse  teaches  at  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood 
Institute.  In  1985  she  was  visiting  associate  professor  of  flute  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 
She  has  presented  recitals  and  master  classes  at  universities,  conservatories,  and  festivals  across 
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langlewood  brings  music  to  the  Berkshires,  attracting  an  audience  that  spends  more 
than  $25  million  locally  each  year.  Ticket  revenues  cover  only  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
BSO's  expenses  at  Tanglewood  each  summer,  so  Tanglewood  depends  on  you! 

Become  a  Business  Friend  of  Tanglewood! 


CONTOBUTING 

MEMBERSHIP  $100 


Enjoy  concerts  performed  by  Fellows 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Register  for  reserved  seating  for  the 
Talks  &  Walks  leaure  series.  Receive  a 
10%  discount  on  purchases  at  the 
Tanglewood  Glass  House.  Receive 
BSO  News,  the  Orchestra's  Newsletter 

CONCERT  MEMBERSHIP  $250 

In  addition,  receive  the  Tanglewood 
Advance  Ticket  Order  Form  in  the 
early  spring,  before  tickets  go  on  sale 
to  the  general  public  (for  gifts 
received  before  12/31). 

PARKING/TENT  CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP  $350 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  parking  areas. 
Enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Tent  Club, 
with  bar  service  and  picnic  space  on 
concert  days.  Receive  an  invitation  for 


two  to  a  private  reception  exclusively 
for  contributors  to  the  Tanglewood 
Business  Annual  Fund. 

ANNUAL  FUND  MEMBERSHIP  $450 

In  addition,  receive  acknowledgement 
in  the  Tanglewood  Program  Book. 
Receive  6  one-day  lawn  tickets. 

HIGHWOOD  CLUB 

MEMBERSHIP  $700 

In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  and 
bar  service  prior  to  weekend 
concerts,  including  Sunday  Brunch 
and  post-concert  refreshments. 
Receive  silver  permit  parking 
privileges.  Receive  16  one-day  lawn 
tickets. 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

MEMBER  I J,  750 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert  dining 
at  the  gracious  Seranak  Supper  Club. 
Enpy  gold  permit  parking  privileges. 
Attend  a  closed  rehearsal,  preceded 
by  a  private  reception  and  lecture. 
Receive  20  one-day  lawn  tickets. 
Receive  priority  ticket  assistance 
through  the  Tanglewood  Friends 
Office.  Receive  two  tickets  to  each 
BSO  Saturday  morning  open  rehear- 
sal. Receive  prominent  recognition 
in  the  Tanglewood  Program  Book. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 
PATRON  $2,250 

In  addition,  receive  a  pair  of  tickets  to 
a  Wednesday  or  Thursday  recital. 
Receive  a  recent  BSO  recording,  and 
a  Tanglewood  poster  autographed  by 
the  Orchestra  member  of  your  choice. 
Attend  an  elegant  dinner  party  at 
Seranak 
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YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Business  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1993  season! 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ to  the  Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund. 

Company  Name Contact  Person 


Address- 
City 


-State. 


-Zip  Code. 


.Telephone- 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund"  c/o  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston  02115,  or  bring  your  gift  to  the  Friends  Office. 


the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  Japan,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  She  may  be  heard  as  solo 
flutist  on  numerous  recordings  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  Boston  Pops,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  on  the  Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  RCA  Victor,  and  Sony  Classical  labels.  A 
native  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  Ms.  Buyse  was  graduated  with  distinction  from  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  where  she  was  a  student  of  Joseph  Mariano,  and  continued  her  education  on  a  Ful- 
bright  grant,  studying  in  France  and  Switzerland  with  Michel  Debost,  Jean-Pierre  Rampal,  and 
Marcel  Moyse.  Also  an  accomplished  pianist,  she  served  for  two  years  as  accompanist  at  Jean- 
Pierre  Rampal's  summer  master  classes  in  Nice,  France.  She  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Flute  Association  and  was  program  chair  for  the  1987  convention  in  St. 
Louis,  an  event  attended  by  more  than  2,200  flutists. 
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Frank  Peter  Zimmermann 

Born  in  1965  in  Duisburg,  Germany,  Frank  Peter  Zimmermann  began 
playing  the  violin  when  he  was  five  and  made  his  debut  five  years  later. 
From  1976  to  1978  he  studied  with  Valery  Grandov  at  the  Folkwang- 
Musikhochschule  in  Essen;  during  this  period  he  received  first  prize  in 
the  "Jugend-musiziert"  Competition.  He  continued  his  studies  with 
Saschko  Gawriloff  at  the  Staatliche  Hochschule  der  Kunste,  Berlin, 
«|i,* —         7  ^j^^  from  1980  with  Herman  Krebbers  in  Amsterdam.  He  has  since 

\^.  ^    V  performed  with  the  world's  major  orchestras  and  conductors.  Recipient 

of  the  "Premio  del  Accademia  Musicale  Chigiana,  Siena  1990,"  Mr. 
Il    Zimmermann  was  invited  by  Prince  Charles  to  perform  in  June  1991 
with  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  in  the  ballroom  of  Buckingham 
Palace;  this  was  the  first  time  a  concert  from  Buckingham  Palace  was  televised  and  recorded 
for  laser  disc.  In  addition  to  his  orchestral  engagements,  Mr.  Zimmermann  gives  numerous 
recitals  worldwide  with  pianist  Alexander  Lonquich,  his  regular  recital  partner.  Recent  and 
upcoming  engagements  include  performances  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under 
Wolfgang  Sawallisch,  the  London  Philharmonic  under  Franz  Welser-Most,  the  Royal  Con- 
certgebouw  with  Edo  de  Waart,  and  return  visits  to  Japan  and  Australia.  At  the  invitation  of 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Zimmermann  was  soloist  at  the  "Europa-Concert" 
conducted  by  Bernard  Haitink  on  May  1,  1993,  and  televised  live  throughout  the  world  from 
London's  Royal  Albert  Hall.  Mr.  Zimmermann  records  exclusively  for  EMI  Classics;  his  re- 
corded orchestral  and  recital  repertoire  includes  concertos  of  Tchaikovsky,  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Prokofiev,  Sibelius,  Mendelssohn,  Berg,  and  Stravinsky,  Ravel's  Tzigane,  and,  with  pianist  Alex- 
ander Lonquich,  music  of  Mozart,  Prokofiev,  Ravel,  Debussy,  and  Janacek.  In  1992  his  disc  of 
works  by  Berg,  Stravinsky,  and  Ravel  won  the  Edison  Award  for  Best  Concerto  Recording  and 
the  Diapason  d'Or.  Mr.  Zimmermann  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  July  1987,  was  soloist  for  subscription  concerts  in  November  1988,  and  made  a  return 
Tanglewood  appearance  in  July  1989. 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition;  many  are  offered  free  room  and  board.  Their  residency  at 
Tanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  annual  and  endowed  Fellowships  and  Scholarships.  The  TMC 
faculty  includes  many  of  the  worlds  finest  musical  artists,  some  of  them  teaching  through  the  generosity  of 
donors  who  have  endowed  Faculty  Chairs.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
endowment  support  of  the  contributors  represented  below. 


Endowed  Faculty  Positions 

Berkshire  Chair 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Richard  Burgin  Chair 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair,  Chairman  of  the 

Faculty 
Renee  Longy  Chair,  a  gift  of  Jane  and  John  Goodwin 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Chair,  endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman 

Hoffman  for  Keyboard  Faculty 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Sana  H.  Sabbagh  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Surdna  Foundation  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Endowed  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

BayBanks  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Andre  M.  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Memorial  Fellowship 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 

Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Fellowship 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 

Readers  Digest  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in  honor  of 

Eleanor  Panasevich 
Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
The  Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  E  and  Juliana  W  Thompson  Fellowship 

Endowed  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship/Brookline  Youth 

Concerts  Awards  Committee  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Memorial  Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon  Fellowship 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
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Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  and  IBM  Matching  Grant  Fellowship 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Sherman  Walt  Fellowship 

Max  Wmder  Memorial  Fellowship 


Endowed  Seminar  Scholarships 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 
Eugene  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 
William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Richard  E  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 
Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 
Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Edward  G.  Shufro  Scholarship 
Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 
Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers  Scholarship 
Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 


Endowed  Funds  Supporting  the 

Teaching  and  Performance  Programs 

Gino  B.  Cioffi  Mernorial  Prize  Fund 

Eleanor  Nay  lor  Dana  Visiting  Artist  Fund 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fund 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  A.  Erlich  Fund 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fund 

The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick  Fund 

Greve  Foundation — ^John  J.  Tommaney  Fund 

Mickey  L.  Hooten  Prize  Fund 

Grace  B.  Jackson  Prize  Fund 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissioning  Fund 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fund 

The  Louis  Krasner  Fund 

William  Kroll  Fund 

Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Family  Fund 

Northern  California  Audition  Fund 

Jane  and  Peter  van  S.  Rice  Fund 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fund 

Anonymous  (2) 
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We  would  like  to  thank  the  following  Friends  for  their 
generous  support.  These  special  contributors  have  each 
donated  $250  or  more  in  unrestricted  gifts  to  the  1992 
Tanglewood  Annual  Fund  Campaign.  This  list  represents 
contributions  received  between  September  1,  1992  and 
July  20,  1993. 


Brenda  C.  Aaronson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Estanne  Abraham 

Susan  Abramowitz 

Janet  Adams  and  James  Oberschmidt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  L.  Adelman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Adelman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Adelman 

Howard  J.  Aibel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Albert 

Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Lloyd  Albin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Alexander 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Allen 

Mr.,  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Ansel 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Antiles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Arkans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Aronowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Aronson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  Aspel 

Larry  L.  Atkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Auerbach 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  August 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  C.  Avery 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Avnet 

Beverly  G.  Baker 

Carliss  Baldwin  and  Randolph  G. 

Hawthorne 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Ballin 
Dr.  Richard  F.  Balsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  E.  Bandler 
Emily  L.  Bangs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. A.  Davis  Banks 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Banner 
Stephanie  E.  Barber 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Baron 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  Barysh 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Baum 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  M.  Baum 
Milo  C.  Beach 
Ruth  Beck 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Becker 
Charles  D.  Beeler 
Mrs.Jeffrey  R.Bell 
Gabrielle  B.  Benjamin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  K.  Bennett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 
Aaron  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 
Andrew  Bergman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Bergman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bergner 
Lawrence  C.  Berke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Berko 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Berkson 
Daniel  M.  Berley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Berlstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  Berman 
Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 
Allen  J.  Bernstein 
Barbara  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Bernstein 
Rose  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Billard 
Ann  and  Neal  Blackmarr 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt 
Howard  L.  Blau 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bleich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Dr.  Eugene  L.  Bodian 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Bogaty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Bookspan 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 


Charlotte  R.  Bostwick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gordon  Bowie 

Suzanne  S.  Bowley 

Rose  C.  Boyd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 

Adele  R.  Brennan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Brewer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Brickman 

Rejane  B.  Bride 

Mr.  Richard  K.  Brienzo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  R.  Briggs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Brody 

Sanford  Brotman 

John  R.  and  Joy  Brower 

Frederick  H.  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Brown 

Sandra  L.  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  S.  BufFerd 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Burgee 

Alan  L.  Burleson 

Richard-Scott  Burow 

Renee  Burrows 

David  Bushko 

Peter  L.  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Byron 

William  Callan 

Stanley  D.  Canter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  A.  Caplin 

Mrs.  Henderson  Carey 

Donna  Casiday 

Susan  Chamberlain 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Robert  Charles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  H.  ChernofF 

Florence  C.  Chesterton-Norris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Chibnik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  E.  Christenson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  lx)gan  Clarke 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  H.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  B.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 

Drs.  Kathleen  S.  and  Morris  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 

Suzanne  N.  Cohen 

Harold  G.  Colt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Colton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  E.  Compton 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Conrads 

Michael  and  Shawn  Considine 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.Jeffrey  Cook 

Frances  Cooper 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Cooperman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  L.  Cooperman 

Pauline  Copen 

Andrew  H.  Corn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  E.  Corwin 

Dr.  George  M.  Coulter 

Hazel  L.  Coven 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Coyne 

John  C.  Craig 

Pamela  A.  Crandall 

Winthrop  Crane  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Crawford 

Mary  W.  Crawley 

Dr.  Mary  Jean  Crooks 

Frank  S.  Crowell 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Crowell 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Cukor 

Clive  S.  Cummis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Curtin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Cutler 

David  D'Alessio 

Sybil  D'Orsi 

Jacqueline  DaCosta 

C.  Ross  Daniels 

Richard  H.  Daspin 

Benjamin  C.  Davis 

Jane  I.  Davis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Maude  Sergeant  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip T.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

John  G.  Day 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  DeGiacomo 

Daniel  A.  Demarest 

Arthur  W.  Demelle 

Madelaine  B.  DeMelle 

Paul  M.  Densen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  DeSalvo 

Arnold  R.  Deutsch 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 

Louise  W  Devine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Mitchell  Devorris 

Nancy  Dickson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Dighton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dinan 

Cory  &  Bob  Donnalley  Charitable  Fdn. 

Zelma  R.  Dorson 

Mrs.  Mortimer  B.  Downer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 

Judith  R.  Dreuker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Drew,  Jr. 

Shermane  B.  Drill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hans  P.  Drobeck 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Dukoff 

Joan  Dunbar 

Donald  R.  Dustin 

Frank  A.  Duston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcel  Dutwin 

Jack  Dwyer 

John  Francis  Eagan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Easton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 

Hon.  Warren  W.  Eginton 

T.  Donald  Eisenstein,  MD 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Elkins 

Charles  D.  Ellis 

Katherine  Emerson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Engelman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Engels 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  England 

Mrs.  Simon  England 

Seymour  Epstein 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Erbe 

Felix  Ermanis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Eskwitt 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 

Clarence  Fanto 

Carol  and  Robin  Farkas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Feder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Feinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Feld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Felder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  L.  Feldman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Feldman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Felser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  B.  Fendrick 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Fenig 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  A.  Fillman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Finck 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Fischbein 

Stuart  M.  Fischman,  Esq. 
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Louis  Antony  Fisher 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fisher 

William  and  Florence  Fisher 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Flaum 

Mrs.  Joseph  Flavin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Florin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Doris  B.  Foster 

Charles  M.  Fowler 
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Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Cecil  N.  Rudnick 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ruggiano 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louise  and  George  Runnion 
Janis  Rush 
Robert  L.  Russell 
Rev.  Fleming  Rutledge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Sachs 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parvis  J.  Sadighi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Sagalyn 
Bruce  Sagan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  S.  Salny 
Nancy  L.  Salz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  W.  Sanborn 
Robert  M.  Sanders 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  L  Sanders 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Sax 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  A.  Saxton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Scales 
Carol  ScharfF 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schecter 
Gary  S.  Schieneman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  S.  Schnell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel 
Mr.  and  Dr.  Michael  E.  Schoeman 
John  E.  Schowalter 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I  Schrier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  V.  Schwartz 
Samuel  M.  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Seike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 
Mrs.  R  Selnick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Seltzer 
Richard  and  Carol  Seltzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  D.  Semel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Sexton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  D.  Shack 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Shaffer 
Perry  Shambroom 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 
Jackie  Sheinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Sheldon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Shepherd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  T.  Sheppard 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  F.  Sheridan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L  Sherman 
Mrs.  Victor  Sherman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  T.  Sherman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Shewer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Shikiar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  H.  Shore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  P.  Shriberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Shub 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Shurman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Shuster 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Siegal 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Siegel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Siegel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Siegel 
Dr.  Lorraine  D.  Siggins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Silberman 
Dana  Silberstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Silman 


Jane  Silverman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  B.  Simon 

Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 

K.W.  Simpson 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Siskin  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Sisson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  J.  SlotorofF 

Elaine  Smithline 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Snyder 

Nancy  Farr  SoUey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Solomon 

T.E.  Somerville 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  L.  Spanier 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Squire 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Max  L.  Stackhouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Stampleman 

Irma  Mann  Stearns  and 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Stebinger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.  Stein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Stein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Steiner 
Kathryn  G.  Steinman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Stemerman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 
Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Jack  Stern,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Sternlieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geroge  Stiefel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Wendy  Stock 
Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Howard  Stone 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Stone 
Caryl  and  Richard  Stone 
David  Beecher  Stowe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W  Strattner.Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Straus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  D.  Strauss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Strawgate 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Stroock 
Mildred  Struck 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Sugar 
Janet  and  Michael  Suisman 
Helen  M.  Sullivan 
Richard  Sussman 
George  A.  Suter,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Svoboda 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  H.  Swartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  David  Swawite 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Swift 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Symonds 
Marcy  Syms 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Tafeen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Tarlow 
Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Tarnower 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Taubenblatt 
Aso  Tavitian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Teich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Terens 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Roger  TiUes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orlando  N.  Tobia 
Albert  Togut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Topkis 
Ursula  I.  Traugott 
Scott  A.  Trexler 
Theodore  J.  Trombly 
Dr.  Bernice  Tucker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Tulgan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Tulgan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Ulanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Uman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Unger 
Laughran  S.  Vaber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Van  Dyke 
Paul  Robert  Varkell 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Vazakas 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mario  A.  Veckerelli 

Loet  A.  Velmans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Veranth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Verhagen 

Catharine  A.  Verhulst 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  G.  Vernier 

Leonard  Virello 

Dr.  Gustav  C.  Voigt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Von  Sothen 

The  Voremberg  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  R.  Vroom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Wainrib 

Kathy  Darling  Walker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Wallace 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Wallner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wallstein 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Wandmacher 

Richard  D.  Wardell 

Kenneth  E.  Washburne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wayne 

J.  Craig  Weakley 

Jack  W.Weber 

Choti  Weiler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 

Esther  Weinstock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Weisberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Weisberger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Weissman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Dr.  Henry  Wenkart 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wernick 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Wertheim 

William  W.  West 

Lewis  M.  Weston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrie  K.  Wetstone 

Mrs.  Edith  G.  Weyerhaeuser 

Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 

Dr.  Ess  A.  White,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Whiteside 

Dr.  Edwin  E  Whiting 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Roy  Wiig 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Wilchesky 

Dorothy  K.  Wildman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Wayne  Wilkins,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Willett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Williams,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Williams 

Richard  L.  Wilson 

Fred  A.  Wmdover 

Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 

Mrs.  Lawrence  L.  Witherill 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Wittenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Wold 

Rosalie  S.  Wolf 

Carolyn  S.  Wolfe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Wolff 

Mr.  and  Mrs;  Thomas  K.  Wood 

Joanne  Woodward 

Ruth  Woolfe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 

Dr.  Haruhiko  Yao 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Young 

Mrs.  Christopher  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Zabelle 

Mary  F.  Zabriskie 

Robert  Zagoren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Zander 

Russer  Foods-Zemsky  Family  Trust 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Zimbler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Zisblatt 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Ziter 

Faith  Zubasky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyonel  E.  Zunz 

Anonymous  (61) 
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Seats  at  '^nglewood 
are  ^outs  |or  flie  Giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  perma- 
nent place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 
A  gift  of  $2,500  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you 
wish  to  honor  or  memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and 
affixed  to  the  seat  you  have  chosen. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  you  will 
help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will  be 
filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  endowed  seat  will  also  give  you 
a  rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  further  information  about  Tanglewood's  Endowed  Seat 
Program  or  other  endowment  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  the 
Friends  Office;  Tanglewood;  Lenox,  MA  01240;  (413)  637-1600;  or 
the  Development  Office;  Symphony  Hall;  Boston,  MA  02115; 
(617)  638-9273. 
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POPS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


BOSTON  POPS  ESPLANADE  ORCHESTRA 


JOHN  WILLIAMS,  CONDUCTOR 
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1  08th  SEASON 


Tuesday  evening,  August  31 ,  1 993,  at  8:30 
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John  Williams 


In  January  1980,  John  Williams  was  named  nineteenth  con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in 
1885.  He  will  retire  as  Boston  Pops  Conductor  following  the 
1993  season.  Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  New  York  and  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  with  his  famiily  in  1948.  There  he  attended  UCLA 
and  studied  composition  privately  with  Mario  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco.  After  service  in  the  Air  Force,  Mr.  Williams  returned 
to  New  York  to  attend  the  Juilliard  School,  where  he  studied 
piano  with  Madame  Rosina  Lhevinne.  While  in  New  York,  he 
also  worked  as  a  jazz  pianist,  both  in  clubs  and  on  recordings. 
Again  Mr.  Williams  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  began  his 
career  in  the  film  studios,  working  vAth  such  composers  as 
Bernard  Herrmann,  Alfred  Newman,  and  Franz  Waxman.  He  went  on  to  write  music  for 
many  television  programs  in  the  1960s,  wdnning  two  Emmy  awards  for  his  work. 

John  Williams  has  composed  the  music  and  served  as  music  director  for  more  than 
seventy  films.  He  has  received  thirty  Academy  Award  nominations  and  has  been  award- 
ed four  Oscars  and  fifteen  Grammies,  as  well  as  several  gold  and  platinum  records.  His 
most  recent  Oscar  was  for  Best  Original  Score  for  a  Motion  Picture,  for  £.T  He  recently 
completed  the  music  for  Steven  Spielberg's  film  Jurassic  Park  and  is  working  on  the 
score  to  another  new  Spielberg  film,  Schindler's  List. 

In  addition  to  his  film  music,  Mr.  Williams  has  wn^itten  man}'  concert  pieces,  including 
two  s3miphonies,  and  a  flute  concerto  and  violin  concerto  recorded  by  the  London 
S3miphony  Orchestra.  Recent  works  include  music  for  the  1992  Summer  Olympics  and  a 
bassoon  concerto,  commissioned  for  New  York  Philharmonic  principal  bassoonist  Judy 
LeClair. 

The  soundtrack  album  to  Star  Wars  has  sold  more  than  four  million  copies,  more  than 
any  non-pop  album  in  recording  history.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  John  Williams 
ma}'  be  heard  on  Sony  Classical  and  Philips  Records.  Their  recent  albums  include  a 
collection  of  favorite  marches,  entitled  /  Love  a  Parade,  an  album  of  John  Williams'  music 
for  the  films  of  Steven  Spielberg  entitled  The  Spielberg/Williams  Collaboration,  The  Green 
Album,  and  a  new  Christmas  album  entitled  Joy  to  the  World.  Their  newest  album  for 
Sony,  entitled  Unforgettable,  has  just  been  released. 

Mr.  Williams  has  led  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  on  United  States  tours  in 
1985, 1989,  and  1992,  and  on  a  tour  of  Japan  in  November  1987.  He  led  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  in  June  1990,  and  returned  there  with  that  ensemble 
in  June.  Mr.  Williams  has  also  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  a  number  of  major 
orchestras,  including  the  London  Symphon}',  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Denver  Symphony  the  Indianapolis  Symphony,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  with  which  he  has  appeared  many  times  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  He 
holds  honorary  degrees  fj-om  many  American  colleges  and  universities. 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ESPLANADE  ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,  CONDUCTOR 

Tuesday  evening,  August  31, 1993,  at  Tanglewood 


THE  MUSIC  OF  JOHN  WILLL^MS 

Bugler's  Dream  and  Ol3mipic  Fanfare 
The  Cowboys  Overture 
Music  from  JFK 


Arnaud/Williams 
Williams 
Williams 


Theme 

Motorcade 

Arlington 

Timothy  Morrison,  trumpet  solo 

Suite  from  Star  Wars 
Imperial  March 
Princess  Leia 
Main  Title 

INTERMISSION 

March  from  Superman 

Excerpts  from  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind 

Devil's  Dance  from  The  Witches  of  Eastwick 

Theme  from  The  Accidental  Tourist 

Adventures  on  Earth  from  E.T  (The  E}ctra-Terrestrial) 


Williams 


Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
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The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  John  Williams  may  be  heard  on  Sony  Classical  and  Philips  Records. 
Baldwin  Piano 

The  Boston  Pops  New  Music  Program  is  principally  funded  by  a  generous  gift  from  the 
GhUes  Foundation  of  Pordand,  Oregon. 
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THE  BOSTON  POPS 
ESPLANADE 
ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  WILLIAMS 
Conductor 

First  Violins 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Leo  Panasevich 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Alfred  Schneider 
Amnon  Levy 
Jennie  Shames 
Aza  Raykhtsaum 
Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
Bonnie  Bewick 
James  Cooke 
Si-Jing  Huang 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Joseph  Conte 
Kristina  Nilsson 
Lisa  Crockett 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Sandra  Kott 
Cynthia  Cummings 
James  Orent 
Paul  MacDowell 
Gerald  Mordis 
Colin  Davas 
Pattison  Story 
Jennifer  Elowitch 
Sarah  Roth 


Violas 

Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Mark  Ludwig 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Burton  Fine 
Anne  Black 
Jean  Haig 
Donna  Jerome 

Cellos 

Sato  Knudsen 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Jerome  Patterson 
David  Finch 
Andrew  Mark 

Basses 

John  Salkowski 
Todd  Seeber 
BelaWurtzler 
Robert  Caplin 
Barry  Boettger 
Henry  Peyrebrune 
Nicolas  Tsolainos 

Flutes 

Marianne  Gedigian 
Kathleen  O'Donnell 

Piccolo 

Catherine  Payne 

Oboes 

Wayne  Rapier 
Piiscilla  Brown 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Ian  Gr^itzer 
Steven  Jackson 

Bass  Clarinet 

Edward  Avedisian 


Bassoons 

Roland  Small 
Donald  Bravo 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 

Horns 

Jonathan  Menkis 
Richard  Menaul 
Margaret  Smythe 
Richard  Mackey 
Kevin  Owen 

Trumpets 

Timothy  Morrison 
Peter  Chapman 
Thomas  Rolfs 
Dennis  Alves 
Mar^k  Reese 

Trombones 

Norman  Bolter 
Douglas  Wright 
Darren  Acosta 
Mark  Cantrell 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Timothy  Genis 

Percussion 

Thomas  Ganger 
Frank  Epstein 
J.William  Hudgins 
Fred  Buda 

Harp 

Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Piano 

Bob  Winter 

Librarian 

William  Shisler 

Personnel  Manager 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 
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i^:  Tools  of  Excellence 

\  In  every  discipline, 

outstanding  performance  springs 

from  the  combination  of  skill, 

vision  and  commitment. 

As  a  technology  leader, 

GE  Plastics  is  dedicated 

to  the  development 

of  advanced  materials: 

engineering  thermoplastics, 

silicones,  superabrasives  and 

circuit  board  substrates. 

Like  the  lively  arts  that  thrive 

in  this  inspiring  environment, 

we  enrich  life's  quality 

through  creative  excellence. 


GE  Plastics 
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Jazz  At  Tanglewood 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 

September  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1993 

Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts 

Thursday,  September  2,  at  8:30 p.m. 

GERRY  MULLIGAN  QUARTET 
Theatre-Concert  Hall 

Friday,  September  3,  at  7:30  p.m. 

TONY  BENNETT 

with 

THE  COUNT  BASIL  ORCHESTRA 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 

Saturday,  September  4 

at  4:30  p.m. 

RUSSELL  MALONE  QUARTET 

Theatre-Concert  Hall 

at  7:30  p.m. 
A  TRIO  OF  JAZZ  TRIOS' 

HERBIE  HANCOCK  TRIO 

MARIAN  McPARTLAND  TRIO 

JOHN  PIZZARELLI  TRIO 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 

Sunday,  September  5 

at  4 :30  p.m. 

TS.  MONK,  JR.,  QUINTET 

Theatre-Concert  Hall 

at  7:30 p.m. 

THE  LINCOLN  CENTER  JAZZ  ORCHESTRA 

RAMSEY  LEWIS  QUINTET 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
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ARTISTS 

Gerry  Mulligan 

Saxophonist, 
composer,  ar- 
ranger, and 
conductor  Gerry 
Mulligan  has 
played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the 
history  of  mod- 
ern jazz.  He  has 
performed  with 
such  jazz  immor- 
tals as  Louis  Armstrong,  Count  Basie, 
Lester  Young,  Duke  Ellington,  Jack  Tea- 
garden,  and  Billie  Holliday  and  has  won  a 
record  29  consecutive  Down  Beat  Readers 
Poll  awards.  Born  in  New  York,  Gerry  Mulli- 
gan began  studying  piano  at  the  age  of 
seven  and  later  took  up  clarinet.  He  studied 
saxophone  with  Sam  Correnti,  who  encour- 
aged him  to  begin  arranging,  and,  as  a 
teenager,  he  sold  arrangements  to  several 
bandleaders.  Soon  Mr.  Mulligan  began 
studying  with  Gil  Evans  and  associating 
with  such  artists  as  John  Lewis,  Charles 
Mingus,Thelonius  Monk,  Miles  Davis,  and 
Jack  'Zoot'  Sims.  His  compositions  and 
arrangements  from  this  period  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  his  recording 
Birth  of  the  Cool,  considered  one  of  the 
seminal  albums  of  modern  jazz.  While  in 
California  in  1951,  Gerry  Mulligan  formed 
the  first  piano-less  quartet,  an  innovation 
that  would  influence  musicians  for  decades 
to  come  and  would  become  synonymous 
with  "West  Coast  Jazz."  Mr.  Mulligan  has 
continued  to  lead  bands  of  varying  sizes, 
all  of  which  evolved  from  the  piano-less 
quartet  idea.  With  his  Concert  Jazz  Band, 


formed  in  1960,  he  toured  North  America 
and  Europe  and  recorded  five  albums  for 
Verve  Records.  In  1968  he  performed  as 
soloist  on  the  Cincinnati  Symphony's  re- 
cording of  Dave  Brubeck's  oratorio  The 
Light  in  the  Wilderness.  Mr.  Mulligan  commis- 
sioned a  saxophone  concerto  from  Amer- 
ican composer  Frank  Proto;  the  work  was 
premiered  by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  in 
1973.  In  1984  he  commissioned  Canadian 
composer  Harry  Freedman  to  write  "The 
Sax  Chronicles,"  arrangements  of  some 
Gerry  Mulligan  melodies  in  the  styles  of 
classical  composers.  Mr.  Mulligan  has 
performed  with  numerous  symphony 
orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe; 
he  completed  his  first  composition  for 
symphony  orchestra  and  solo  saxophone  in 
1984.  Entitled  "Entente  for  Baritone 
Saxophone  and  Orchestra,"  the  work  re- 
ceived its  premiere  in  June  1984  with  the 
Filarmonia  Veneta  (Italy)  under  Rico  Sac- 
cani.  Gerry  Mulligan  is  the  recipient  of 
numerous  honors  and  awards,  including 
the  Connecticut  Arts  Award,  the  prestigious 
Viotti  Prize  (the  first  jazz  musician  to  be  so 
honored),  a  Grammy  award  (for  his  DRG 
album  Walk  on  the  Water),  and  several 
Grammy  nominations.  Among  his  recent 
achievements  is  "Jazz  in  June,"  a  ten-day 
annual  series  of  jazz  concerts  at  Ravinia, 
introduced  in  1991.  Mr.  Mulligan  began 
1992  with  a  recording  project  entitled 
Re-Birth  of  the  Cool,  based  on  the  music  of 
the  landmark  5?rf/i  of  the  Cool  ensemble. 
The  Re-Birth  of  the  Cool  band  toured  during 
that  summer,  including  performances  at 
the  Ravinia  Festival,  Carnegie  Hall,  and  in 
Europe. 


Tony  Bennett 

Tony  Bennett 
won  the  Grammy 
award  in  1993  in 
the  Traditional 
Pop  Vocal  cate- 
gory for  his 
album  Perfectly 
Frank,  a  24-song 
tribute  to  his 
friend  Frank 
Sinatra.  The 
songs  include  works  by  Sammy  Cahn,  Jule 
Styne,  Cole  Porter,  Rodgers  and  Hart,  and 
George  and  Ira  Gershwin.  The  son  of  an 
Italian-born  grocer,  Anthony  Dominick 
Benedetto  was  born  in  Astoria,  Queens 
(New  York  City),  in  1925.  He  grew  up  sing- 
ing and  drawing  pictures  and  now  enjoys  a 
flourishing  second  career  as  an  artist,  paint- 
ing under  his  given  name.  Tony  Bennett 
was  discovered  by  Bob  Hope  in  1949.  The 
following  year,  Mr.  Bennett  signed  a  record- 
ing contract  with  Columbia  Records,  which 
led  to  a  series  of  hit  singles,  including 
"Boulevard  of  Broken  Dreams,"  "Because 
of  You,"  "Just  in  Time,"  "Cold,  Cold  Heart," 
"Stranger  in  Paradise,"  and  "Rags  to  Riches." 
The  1962  release  of  "I  Left  My  Heart  in 
San  Francisco"  made  Tony  Bennett  an 
international  star  and  earned  two  Grammy 
awards.  The  Art  of  Excellence ,  the  1986  album 
that  marked  his  renewed  association  with 
Columbia  Records,  received  overwhelming 
praise.  Mr.  Bennett's  subsequent  albums 
have  \nc\uded  Bennett  I  Berlin,  his  1987 
tribute  to  master  songwriter  Irving  Berlin, 
Astoria:  Portrait  of  the  Artist,  which  earned  a 

1990  Grammy  nomination,  and  a  boxed  set 
of  four  compact  discs  entitled  Forty  Years: 
The  Artistry  of  Tony  Bennett  and  released  in 
July  1991.  That  same  year  he  sang  at  the 
July  4th  celebration  in  Washington,  D.C. 
(which  was  televised  by  PBS),  appeared 
with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  in  a  performance  taped  for  PBS's 
Evening  at  Pops,  and  received  from  Columbia 
Records  a  plaque  marking  the  sale  of  30 
million  records  since  he  first  signed  with 
the  label.  In  addition,  Tony  Bennett  Live — 
Watch  What  Happens  was  released  as  a  home 
video  by  SMV  (Sony  Music  Video).  It  is  a 
concert  performance  at  London's  Prince 
Edward  Theatre  in  which  Mr.  Bennett  is 
accompanied  by  the  Ralph  Sharon  Trio  and 
the  London  Chamber  Orchestra.  Tony 
Bennett  is  making  a  return  Tanglewood 
appearance,  having  performed  during  the 

1991  Jazz  Festival. 


The  Count  Basie  Orchestra 

The  Count  Basie  Orchestra  made  its  debut 
in  1935  at  Kansas  City's  Reno  Club.  Pianist 
William  Basie,  a  New  Jersey  native,  had 
come  to  Kansas  City  on  the  national  vaude- 
ville circuit.  There  he  briefly  joined  Walter 
Paige's  Blue  Devils,  then  stayed  on  with  the 
Benny  Moten  Orchestra,  with  which  he 
recorded  beginning  in  1932.  With  Benny 
Moten's  sudden  death  three  years  later, 
Mr.  Basie  went  from  pianist  to  bandleader, 
taking  the  name  "The  Count"  when  his 
new  group  headlined  at  the  Reno  Club. 
Soon,  radio  airtime  and  recordings  had 
popularized  the  band  from  coast  to  coast.  It 
performed  at  the  1939  World's  Fair  in  San 
Francisco  and  ushered  in  the  1940s  attract- 
ing wonderful  soloists  and  bigger  crowds. 
Post-war  film  appearances  and  recordings 
with  Ella  Fitzgerald,  Sarah  Vaughan,  Joe 
Williams,  Tony  Bennett,  and  Frank  Sinatra 
exported  the  swinging  "Basie  sound"  to 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  In  the  1950s,  the 
Count  Basie  Orchestra  triumphed  with 
European  concert  tours,  a  command  per- 
formance for  the  Queen  of  England,  and  a 
sold-out  13-week  engagement  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. By  the  1960s,  when  pundits 
declared  the  big  bands  officially  dead,  the 
Count  Basie  Orchestra  enjoyed  more  tours 
(to  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  Orient),  regular 
television  and  Las  Vegas  appearances,  and 
performances  across  North  America,  main- 
taining a  pace  that  continues  unabated. 
Though  "The  Count"  himself  passed  away 
in  1984,  the  Count  Basie  Orchestra  of 
today  consists  of  nineteen  performers 
committed  to  upholding  and  advancing 
this  American  "institution."  Some  members 
are  new,  but  many  are  musicians  hand- 
picked  by  Count  Basie  himself.  The  band 
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has  won  every  respected  jazz  poll  at  least 
once  and  continues  to  gather  awards  and 
recognition.  Current  bandleader  Frank 
Foster  is  the  third  to  take  on  this  position, 
following  Eric  Dixon  and  Thad  Jones.  The 
orchestra's  tenor  sax  soloist  from  1953  to 
1964,  Dr.  Foster  first  joined  the  group  right 
out  of  the  Army,  and  wrote  and  arranged 
more  than  125  charts  for  the  band.  In  the 
years  since  his  first  membership,  he  has 
fronted  a  combo,  as  well  as  a  12-piece  and 
23-piece  ensemble  of  his  own.  Composer  of 
the  1980  Winter  Olympics'  Lake  Placid  Suite, 
Dr.  Foster  has  conducted  workshops  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
served  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and 
Black  Studies  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo  and  as  adjunct  professor  at 
Rutgers  University.  He  has  earned  many 
Grammy  nominations  and  a  1989  Grammy 
award  for  his  arrangement  of  "Deedles 
Blues." 


Russell  Malone 

Guitarist  Russell 
Malone  recently 
released  his 
debut  album  on 
Columbia  Rec- 
ords. Entitled 
Russell  Malone , 
the  recording 
includes  stan- 
dards as  well  as 
original  composi- 
tions. A  member  of  Harry  Connick,  Jr.'s 
jazz  quartet  and  big  band  since  1990,  Mr. 
Malone  is  joined  by  Mr.  Connick  as  guest 
pianist  for  several  selections.  Also  on  the 
recording  are  such  respected  musicians  as 
Donald  Brown,  Yoron  Israel,  Shannon 
Powell,  Robert  Leslie  Hurst  III,  Jeff 'Tain' 
Watts,  and  Milt  Hinton.  Born  in  1963  in 
Albany,  Georgia,  Russell  Malone  was  intro- 
duced to  music  in  church,  and,  at  the  age  of 
six,  was  playing  guitar  there.  By  age  ten,  he 
had  developed  an  interest  in  blues  and 
countr)'  music,  after  seeing  musicians  such 
as  Chet  Atkins,  Glen  Campbell,  B.B.  King, 
and,  most  especially,  George  Benson  per- 
form on  television.  Ultimately,  though,  it 
was  jazz  that  Russell  Malone  chose  to  play. 
He  has  shared  the  stage  with  artists  repre- 
senting a  rainbow  of  musical  idioms.  These 
include  Patti  Austin,  Little  Anthony,  Regina 
Belle,  Peabo  Bryson,  Kenny  Burrell,  Clar- 
ence Carter,  George  Coleman,  Frank  Foster, 
John  Hicks,  Jack  McDufF,  Jimmy  Smith, 
and  the  Winans. 
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Herbie  Hancock 

Keyboardist-com- 
poser Herbie 
Hancock  has 
attained  an 
enviable  balance 
of  commercial 
and  artistic 
success.  This 
year  the  Oscar 
winner  (for  his 
soundtrack  to 
the  film  Round  Midnight)  signed  with  Qwest 
Records,  the  label  presided  over  by  his  old 
friend  and  fellow  Chicagoan  Quincy  Jones. 
Ever  since  he  began  playing  electric  piano 
on  Miles  Davis's  Miles  in  the  Sky  album  in 
1968,  Mr.  Hancock  has  been  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  new  technology.  Born  in 
Chicago  in  1940,  Herbie  Hancock  started 
studying  piano  at  age  seven.  By  eleven  he 
was  performing  Mozart  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  only  taking  up  jazz  in  high 
school,  when  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Bill  Evans  and  Oscar  Peterson.  He  was 
twenty  when  he  went  to  New  York  with 
trumpeter  Donald  Byrd.  Eventually  Mr. 
Hancock  came  to  the  attention  of  Miles 
Davis  and  joined  his  new  quintet,  which 
became  one  of  the  most  influential  jazz 
groups  of  the  1960s.  During  the  same 
period,  Herbie  Hancock  was  also  recording 
his  own  sessions  with  Blue  Note,  creating 
such  classic  works  as  Maiden  Voyage  and 
Speak  Like  a  Child.  In  1966  he  wrote  the 
soundtrack  for  Antonioni's  film  Blow  Up 
and  three  years  later  the  music  for  Bill 
Cosby's  "Fat  Albert"  television  special.  By 
1971  Mr.  Hancock  had  left  the  quintet  to 
form  a  band  that  would  explore  the  outer 
limits  of  electronic  jazz.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fusion  revolution,  and  Mr. 
Hancock's  album  Headhunters  became  the 
largest-selling  jazz  album  in  history.  His 
other  albums  from  this  time  include  Thrust, 
Treasure  Chest,  the  score  for  the  film  Death 
Wish,  Manchild,  Sunlight,  and  Feets  Don't  Fail 
Me  Now.  At  this  critical  juncture  in  his 
career,  Herbie  Hancock  returned  to  his 
roots  as  an  acoustic  pianist,  recording  and 
performing  with  the  V.S.O.P.  Quintet,  the 
Herbie  Hancock  Quintet  and  Quartet, 
Chick  Corea,  and  Oscar  Peterson.  In  1983 
he  topped  the  charts  with  Future  Shock,  an 
album  that  included  "Rock  It,"  which  won 
him  a  Grammy  for  best  R&B  Instrumental. 
The  video  of  that  track  garnered  five  MTV 
awards.  The  title  track  of  his  next  album, 
entitled  Sound  System,  won  a  second  Gram- 
my in  the  same  category.  The  momentum 


of  these  hits  carried  over  into  Mr.  Hancock's 
work  on  the  film  Round  Midnight,  which 
included  both  his  score  and  an  appearance 
in  an  acting  role.  His  subsequent  film  scores 
have  included  A  Soldier's  Story,  Jo  Jo  Dancer, 
Action  Jackson,  and  Colors.  Herbie  Hancock 
enjoyed  unprecedented  television  exposure 
as  host  of  Showtime's  unique  series  of 
specials  entitled  Coast-to-Coast,  which  offered 
concert  footage  and  interviews  with  a  cross- 
section  of  today's  most  important  and 
exciting  musical  personalities. 


Marian  McPartland 

Marian  McPart- 
land's  virtuosity 
at  the  piano  and 
her  personal 
style  of  jazz  have 
won  her  interna- 
tional acclaim 
and  a  large 
following, 
through  her 
appearances  on 
concert  stages,  in  nightclubs,  at  colleges 
and  universities,  and  on  radio,  television, 
and  records.  A  regular  guest  at  major  festi- 
vals in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  she  is 
also  the  recipient  of  many  awards,  including 
both  the  Peabody  Award  and  the  ASCAP- 
Deems  Taylor  Award  for  her  National  Public 
Radio  program  "Piano  Jazz."  Ms.  McPart- 
land studied  classical  music  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music  in  her  native  England,  but, 
having  discovered  jazz,  left  school  to  join  a 
four-piano  group  touring  in  vaudeville 
theatres  countrywide.  During  World  War 
II,  she  entertained  the  troops,  first  with 
ENSA  and  then  the  USO.  In  Belgium  she 


met  renowned  cornetist  Jimmy  McPartland, 
then  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Army  Special 
Service.  The  two  formed  a  combo  (which 
played  for  troops  in  the  front  lines)  and 
soon  thereafter  were  married.  Back  in  the 
U.S.  in  1946,  Ms.  McPartland  played  with 
her  husband's  quintet  in  Chicago  before 
forming  her  own  trio,  which  opened  in 
New  York  in  1950  at  the  Embers  Club. 
Eventually  the  Hickory  House  on  52nd 
Street  became  home  base  for  Marian 
McPartland  and  her  group  into  the  1960s. 
In  1970  Ms.  McPartland  started  her  own 
record  company,  Halcyon.  The  label's  first 
release  was  Interplay,  and  the  catalogue  now 
numbers  eighteen  albums,  including  Mahan 
McPartland  Plays  the  Music  of  Alec  Wilder,  The 
Maestro  and  Friend  (with  Joe  Venuti),  and 
Concert  in  Argentina  with  Earl  Hines,  Teddy 
Wilson,  and  Ellis  Larkins.  During  the  last 
ten  years,  Ms.  McPartland  has  recorded  for 
the  Concord  label;  her  compact  discs  for 
that  label  include  From  This  Moment  On, 
Portrait  of  Marian  McPartland,  At  the  Festival, 
Alone  Together,  and  Live  at  Maybeck  Hall. 
Among  her  compositions  are  "In  the  Days 
of  Our  Love,"  "Twilight  World,"  "There'll 
Be  Other  Times,"  and  the  Grammy-nomi- 
nated "Ambiance."  Marian  McPartland  has 
made  many  appearances  on  television, 
including  CBS  Sunday  Morning,  The  Today 
Show,  The  Home  Show,  a  number  of  PBS 
specials  (including  tributes  to  Bix  Beider- 
becke  and  Alec  Wilder),  Now's  the  Time  with 
other  women  jazz  musicians,  a  children's 
program  entitled  The  Key  ofD  is  Daffodil 
Yellow,  and  Live  at  Wolf  Trap  with  George 
Shearing,  Teddy  Wilson,  and  Eubie  Blake. 
She  has  served  as  moderator  for  the  series 
Women  in  Jazz  on  the  Arts  and  Entertain- 
ment network. 


John  Pizzarelli 

John  Pizzarelli, 
who  composes, 
sings,  and  plays 
seven-string 
guitar,  recently 
completed  a 
successful  Euro- 
pean tour  that 
included  six 
performances  as 
the  opening  act 
for  Frank  Sinatra.  Mr.  Pizzarelli's  most 
recent  album,  entitled  Naturally,  is  the 
follow-up  to  his  well-received  Novus/RCA 
debut  album,  A//  of  Me.  His  seventh  album 
as  a  leader.  Naturally  showcases  Mr.  Pizza- 
relli's talents  in  two  settings,  small  combo 
and  big  band.  Among  the  big  band  selec- 
tions are  "Splendid  Splinter"  (a  nod  to 
Boston  Red  Sox  fans  and  one  of  five  Pizza- 
relli originals),  "Lady  Be  Good,"  and 
"When  I  Grow  Too  Old  to  Dream";  the 
small-group  selections  include  "Naturally," 
"I'm  Confessin',"  and  "Your  Song  Is  With 
Me."  Son  of  renowned  guitarist  Bucky 
Pizzarelli,  John  Pizzarelli  began  on  guitar 
at  age  twelve.  He  learned  from  his  father's 
teachers — his  banjo-playing  great-uncles 
Peter  and  Bobby  Dominick.  For  several 
years  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  radio 
personality  in  New  York,  on  WNEW-AM's 
"Swingin  Saturday  Night"  show.  During 
the  1980s  he  made  three  albums  as  a  leader 
for  the  Stash  label:  I'm  Hip,  Hit  That  Jive, 
Jack,  and  Sing,  Sing,  Sing,  all  small-group 
sessions  with  his  father  Bucky,  as  well  as 
two  father-son  duets  for  the  same  label.  For 
Chesky  Records  he  made  two  recordings, 
Live  from  Studio  A  and  My  Blue  Heaven.  ]ohn 
Pizzarelli's  performance  at  last  summer's 


Montreal  Jazz  Festival  was  taped  for  a  spe- 
cial recently  broadcast  on  Canadian  tele- 
vision and  now  available  worldwide  on  home 
video.  His  plans  for  the  current  year  call  for 
extensive  trio  and  big  band  performances, 
including  tours  of  Japan  and  Australia. 


Thelonius  Monk,  Jr. 

The  newest 
release  by  drum- 
mer Thelonius 
Monk,  Jr.,  on  the 
Blue  Note  label, 
is  entitled  TaA^'  1. 
The  album 
represents  a 
significant  mo- 
ment in  the 
record  company's 
history:  the  son  of  a  jazz  giant  is  signed  by 
the  label  that  put  his  father  on  the  map. 
But  the  younger  Monk,  whose  twenty-year 
career  has  included  success  in  the  R&B 
field  (under  the  name  TS.  Monk),  is  in  a 
classic  jazz  frame  of  mind  on  this  recording. 
Three  of  the  album's  selections  are  classic 
Monk  compositions:  "Skippy,"  "Think  of 
One,"  and  "Round  Midnight"  (the  latter 
based  on  an  original  arrangement  by  Max 
Roach).  The  others  were  composed  by 
some  great  jazzmen  who  made  meaningful 
contributions  to  the  art,  but  never  received 
the  acclaim  they  rightly  deserve,  among 
them  Kenny  Dorham,  Walter  Davis,  Elmo 
Hope,  and  Hank  Mobley.  Joining  Mr. 
Monk  on  the  recording  are  saxists  Bobby 
Porcelli  and  Willie  Williams,  trumpeter  Don 
Sickler,  pianist  Ron  Mathews,  and  bassist 
James  Genus.  Encouraged  to  take  up  the 
drums  by  two  of  his  father's  musical  associ- 
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ates,  Max  Roach  and  Art  Blakey,  Thelonius 
Monk,  Jr.,  played  in  his  father's  band  for 
two  years  during  the  early  1970s.  Later  in 
the  decade  he  joined  the  nine-piece  fusion 
band  Natural  Essence  and  recorded  with 
Paul  Jeffrey's  Big  Band.  The  eponymously- 
named  group  T.S.  Monk,  which  he  formed 
with  his  sister  Barbara  Monk  and  vocalist 
Yvonne  Fletcher,  had  R&B  hits  with  "Bon 
Bon  Vie"  and  "Too  Much  Too  Soon." 
Thelonius  Monk,  Jr.,  also  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  Thelonius  Monk  Institute  of 
Jazz,  in  which  capacity  he  champions  the 
discovery  of  new  jazz  talent.  The  institute's 
centerpiece  event  is  an  annual  instrumental 
competition  spotlighting  new  artists.  Past 
winners  have  included  pianist  Marcus 
Roberts  and  tenor  saxophonist  Joshua 
Redman. 


The  Lincoln  Center  Jazz  Orchestra 

Under  the  artistic  direction  of  Wynton 
Marsalis,y<2zz  at  Lincoln  Center  has  entered 
its  third  season  of  year-round  jazz  program- 
ming. The  program,  dedicated  to  perpet- 
uating the  entire  canon  of  jazz  and  the  rich 
oral  tradition  that  first  spawned  the  art 
form,  brings  together  master  musicians 
and  younger  players  both  on  stage  and  in 
the  classroom.  The  Lincoln  Center  Jazz 
Orchestra,  originally  assembled  to  showcase 
Duke  Ellington's  work  in  the  most  authentic 
performance  practice  available,  has  ex- 
panded to  include  other  great  jazz  compos- 
ers' work  as  well.  David  Berger,  who  has 
transcribed  more  than  250  Duke  Ellington 
scores,  has  conducted  the  orchestra  since  its 
inception  in  1988.  Mr.  Berger  first  played 
trumpet  with  some  of  the  finest  big  bands, 
but  he  has  worked  most  often  as  a  composer 
and  arranger  with  Chuck  Israels,  Gerry 
Mulligan,  Clark  Terry,  Thad  Jones  and  Mel 
Lewis,  Buddy  Rich,  Quincy  Jones,  Lee 
Konitz,  Mercer  Ellington,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Jazz  Orchestra.  Mr.  Berger  has  written 
scores  for  numerous  television  shows, 
commercials,  industrial  films,  Broadway 
shows  (including  Sophisticated  Ladies),  mo- 
tion pictures  (including  Brighton  Beach 
Memoirs  and  The  Cotton  Club),  dance  com- 
panies (including  Alvin  Alley),  and  record- 
ings (including  Jon  Hendricks' /r^c^^/i^ 
Freeloader).  Trumpeter  Lew  SoloflF,  formerly 
a  featured  member  of  the  Grammy-winning 
band  Blood,  Sweat  and  Tears,  studied  at 
Juilliard  and  the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 
His  collaboration  with  the  late  Gil  Evans 
spanned  twenty  years,  and  Mr.  Soloff  con- 
tinues his  long  association  with  the  Gil 


Evans  Orchestra.  Born  in  New  Orleans, 
trumpeter  Nicholas  Fayton  was  raised  by 
musical  parents.  Wynton  Marsalis  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  significant  figure  in 
Mr.  Fayton's  development  as  a  jazz  musi- 
cian. As  a  result  of  Mr.  Marsalis'  recommen- 
dations, Mr.  Fayton  has  worked  with  Elvin 
Jones  and  Marcus  Roberts.  Trumpeter 
Ryan  Kisor  was  encouraged  by  his  father  to 
play  the  trumpet  at  age  five.  Influenced  by 
Clark  Terry,  Dizzy  Gillespie,  and  Kenny 
Dorham,  Mr.  Kisor  has  performed  with  the 
Mingus  Big  Band.  Marcus  Printup  did  not 
discover  jazz  until  he  was  in  high  school; 
while  still  in  college  he  was  one  of  twenty 
musicians  selected  for  the  first  annual 
Louis  Armstrong  International  Trumpet 
Competition.  That  same  year  he  won  the 
International  Trumpet  Guild  Competition, 
and  he  has  received  numerous  other 
awards,  including  Best  Soloist  in  the  1991 
National  Collegiate  Jazz  Competition. 
Trombonist  Britt  Woodman  has  enjoyed  a 
distinguished  career  on  the  road  and  in  the 
studios,  but  is  best  remembered  for  his 
years  as  soloist  with  Duke  Ellington.  Mr. 
Woodman  was  featured  in  the  Broadway 
show  Black  'n  Blue.  Arthur  Baron  is  a  trom- 
bonist, multi-instrumentalist,  and  composer 
who  has  performed  with  Duke  Ellington, 
Stevie  Wonder,  and  Wayne  Horvitz's  New 
York  Composers  Orchestra.  He  currently 
leads  the  Duke's  Men,  an  ensemble  of  Duke 
Ellington  alumni.  Influenced  by  J.J.  John- 
son, Trummy  Young,  and  Lawrence  Brown, 
Ronald  Westray  received  his  B.A.  from 
South  Carolina  State  University  and  is  now 
working  on  his  M.A.  at  Eastern  Illinois 
University.  He  joined  the  Marcus  Roberts 
Septet  in  March  1991  and  has  performed 
and  recorded  with  Wynton  Marsalis.  Born 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Herb  Harris  began 
his  musical  studies  on  clarinet,  switching  at 
age  fifteen  to  alto  saxophone,  and  at  seven- 
teen to  tenor  saxophone,  which  he  plays 
today.  Mr.  Harris  has  toured  and  recorded 
with  Wynton  Marsalis  and  Marcus  Roberts 
and  was  a  featured  member  of  the  Jazz 
Futures,  a  group  that  toured  the  east  coast 
and  European  festivals  in  the  summer  of 
1991.  Bill  Easley,  a  first-call  musician  for 
the  past  two  decades,  has  played  in  the  reed 
sections  of  the  Duke  Ellington,  Illinois 
Jacquet,  and  the  American  Jazz  orchestras 
and  for  such  Broadway  musicals  as  Sophisti- 
cated Ladies  and  Black  'n  Blue.  He  has  toured 
and  recorded  with  such  artists  as  Mercer 
Ellington,  Jimmy  McGriff,  James  Williams, 
and  Ruth  Brown.  NorrisTurney  followed 
Johnny  Hodges  playing  alto  saxophone 
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with  the  Ellington  Orchestra.  He  is  often 
featured  with  George  Wein  and  the  New- 
port Festival  All-Stars  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Duke's  Men.  Saxophonist  Jerry  Dod- 
gion  has  been  one  of  the  key  alto  soloists  in 
jazz  for  more  than  three  decades.  A  found- 
ing member  of  the  Thad  Jones-Mel  Lewis 
Orchestra,  he  was  part  of  Benny  Goodman's 
landmark  1962  Soviet  tour  and  has  made 
countless  appearances  with  artists  as  diverse 
as  Count  Basie,  Herbie  Hancock,  Charles 
Mingus,  Mercer  Ellington,  Clark  Terry, 
Donald  Byrd,  and  Marian  McPartland.  A 
skilled  arranger-composer,  Mr.  Dodgion  has 
contributed  scores  to  the  repertoires  of  the 
Mel  Lewis  Orchestra  and  other  ensembles. 
Joe  Temperley,  a  widely-traveled  Scottish 
baritone  saxophonist,  clarinetist,  and  bass 
clarinetist,  followed  Harry  Carney  into  the 
Ellington  Orchestra.  He  is  the  anchor  of 
the  sax  section  of  the  Mercer  Ellington 
band.  Pianist  Marcus  Roberts,  blind  since 
the  age  of  four,  began  formal  piano  training 
at  age  twelve.  Nine  years  of  classical  piano 
studies,  including  four  years  as  a  music 
major  at  Florida  State  University  in  Tallahas- 
see, helped  lay  the  foundation  for  his  mas- 
terful technique.  After  winning  several 
local  jazz  competitions,  Mr.  Roberts  was 
invited  by  Wynton  Marsalis  in  1985  to 
replace  the  departing  Kenny  Kirkland  in 
the  Marsalis  band.  Marcus  Roberts  played 
with  the  band  for  six  years  and  appeared 
on  five  of  the  group's  albums.  In  1987  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  first  Thelonius  Monk 
International  Jazz  Competition.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  the  first  artist  whose  first  three 
recordings  reached  number  one  on  the 
Billboard  traditional  jazz  chart.  Born  in 
Baltimore,  bassist  Ben  Wolfe  grew  up  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  performed  as  a 
freelancer.  Moving  to  New  York  in  1985,  he 
continued  his  freelance  work  before  begin- 
ning a  four-year  stint  with  Harry  Connick, 
Jr.  He  appeared  with  Mr.  Connick  on  televi- 
sion and  on  such  recordings  as  When  Harry 
Met  Sally,  We  Are  in  Love,  and  Red  Light,  Blue 
Light.  Drummer  Herlin  Riley  was  born  into 
a  musical  New  Orleans  family.  He  was  an 
aspiring  trumpeter,  but  soon  found  it  was 
easier  to  find  work  as  a  drummer.  Mr.  Riley 
played  and  recorded  with  Ahmad  Jamal 
from  1984  through  1987.  He  has  also  re- 
corded with  Harry  Connick,  Jr.,  George 
Benson,  Donald  Byrd,  and  Mark  Whitfield. 
Mr.  Riley  joined  the  Wynton  Marsalis  band 
in  spring  1988  and  has  been  touring  the 
world  with  the  group  ever  since.  A  native  of 
Brooklyn,  Milt  Grayson  is  a  Juilliard  School 


of  Music  vocal  scholarship  winner  from  the 
All-City  Chorus  of  New  York.  He  is  one  of 
the  rare  vocalists  ever  to  be  spotlighted  by 
Duke  Ellington  and  his  orchestra  on  tour 
and  on  recordings.  An  accomplished  actor, 
Mr.  Grayson  has  appeared  in  Black  Nativity, 
Bubbling  Brown  Sugar,  and  Raisin.  He  made 
his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  as  the  Under- 
taker in  Gershwin's  Porgy  and  Bess.  Among 
his  many  television  credits  are  the  CBS 
Black  Heritage  series  and  In  Performance  at 
the  White  House  with  Leontyne  Price. 


Ramsey  Lewis 

''M  jS^^^^iLJKj  Born  in  Chicago 
W  jHPm^B^H^  in  1935,  Ramsey 
W  ^^^  ^^^^E  Lewis  grew  up  in 
u  ^g_  ^^^B  a  musical  family 

^^  ^»**-j^^^  ^j^(j  began  study- 

ing classical 
piano  at  the  age 
of  nine  with 
Dorothy  Mendel- 
sohn. In  his 
teens,  Mr.  Lewis 
added  jazz  to  his  repertoire,  performing  on 
weekends  with  two  friends.  Red  Holt  on 
drums  and  Eldee  Young  on  bass.  Soon  the 
Ramsey  Lewis  Trio  was  performing  in 
Chicago  clubs  and  recording  for  a  new  jazz 
label.  Chess  Records.  Following  a  successful 
three  months  of  performing  in  New  York, 
the  trio  returned  to  Chicago,  then  em- 
barked (in  a  1957  Plymouth  station  wagon) 
on  a  "Grand  Tour"  of  the  United  States. 
They  performed  in  such  cities  as  Boston, 
New  York,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Kansas 
City,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
and  Seattle,  and,  about  1960,  were  asked  to 
be  the  house  band  at  Chicago's  London 
House.  In  the  mid-sixties,  the  original  trio 
disbanded  and  Ramsey  Lewis  teamed  with 
Cleveland  Eaton  (who  moved  on  to  the 
Count  Basie  band)  and  Maurice  White 
(who  went  on  to  form  Earth,  Wind  &  Fire). 
Later  Mr.  Lewis  assembled  a  septet,  which 
toured  with  Earth,  Wind  &  Fire;  in  the 
early  1980s  he  broke  the  group  down  into  a 
trio.  His  regular  group  now  is  a  quintet.  In 
addition  to  performing,  Ramsey  Lewis 
records  a  syndicated  radio  program  at 
WNUA  in  Chicago  and  serves  as  a  host  for 
Black  Entertainment  Network  in  Washing- 
ton. He  is  the  owner  and  musical  director 
of  a  restaurant  and  nightclub  in  Chicago 
and  has  recently  begun  to  compose  again. 


Put  yourself  in  our  shoes! 

In  fact,  put  yourself  in  all  of  the  famous  label  fashions 
you'll  find  at  Cohoes  and  save  big  on  some  of  the  biggest 
and  best  names  in  the  business! 

At  Cohoes,  you'll  find  it  all . . .  and  save  on  it! 

Fabulous  ladles  suits  and  dresses  for  day  to  evening 

The  latest  sportswear  from  your  favorite  designers 

More  designer  shoes  and  handbags  than  anyone 

Beautiful  Petite  and  Woman's  World  Departments 

The  latest  coats,  jackets  and  leathers  for  men  and  women 

The  finest  men's  career  and  casual  clothing 

The  best  children's  clothing  and  baby  furniture 

Unique  giftware  and  so  much  more 
A  huge  selection,  our  famous  personal  service  and  substantial  everyday  discounts! 

So  if  you  haven't  seen  Cohoes  lately . . .  you  don't  know  what  you're  missing! 
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Cohoes  and  CohoesKids  are  in  Cohoes,  NY,  just  45  minutes  from  the  Berkshires. 
Take  1-90  West  to  1-787  North  to  the  end  in  Cohoes.  Telephone  (5 18)  237-0524. 
Use  the  new  CohoesCard.  MasterCard,  Visa,  American  Express,  cash  or  personal  check. 
Other  stores  in  Rochester  NY  and  E.  Windsor  CT. 

Open  Monday-Friday  10-9,  Saturday  10-6  &  Sunday  12-5  with  extended  August  hours. 
We  look  forward  to  your  visit! 


Here  In  The  Berkshires  You  Can  See 
Some  Truly  Remarkable  Sights 

From  Williamstown  and  North  Adams  south  to  Great  Barrington,  some  of 
the  most  striking  Berkshires  views  are  of  people — the  residents  of 
Willowood  Long-Term  Care  Centers. 

-    A  puppy  brightens  an  afternoon  for  two  friends.  A  doctor  listens    \  *v 

intently  to  a  resident's  questions.  A  ventilator-dependent  woman 

smiles,  heading  out  for  an  afternoon  at  Tanglewood. 
At  Willowood,  you'll  see  things  you  just  won't  find  in  a  traditional  nursing 
home  setting.  Vitality.  Mobility.  Enthusiasm.  If  s  our  total  care  philosophy  in 
action — providing  an  improved  quality  of  life  through  the  highest  level  of 
medical  care.  Here,  residents  are  healthier,  more  active,  and  more  able  to 
enjoy  the  pleasantries  of  life. 


So  when  you're  exploring  long-term 
health  care  options,  we  invite  you  to  look  beyond  the  Berkshires'  brilliant  fall 
foliage,  pastoral  meadows,  and  quaint  New  England  villages.  And  discover 
the  Willowood  difference — it's  quite  remarkable. 
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THE     CARING     PLACE     TO     LIVE 

For  more  information,  please  caU  1-800-225-6159. 
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